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ILLINOIS     STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 


SEVENTH    ANNUAL    MEETING. 


KEPORTED    BY    DR.   SAMUEL    WILLARD,    EDITOR. 


The  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Concert  Hall  in  Quin- 
cy,  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  26tli,  1860,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President,  Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Standisit,  of  G-alesburg. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Poage,  of  Aledo. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Woodard,  of  Chicago,  not  having  arrived, 
Mr.  Samuel  A.  Briggs,  of  Beardstown,  was  chosen  temporary  Sec- 
retary. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  address.     - 

PRESIDENT     STANDISH's    ADDRESS. 

Teachers  op  the  State  of  Illinois, — 

Co-laborers  in  the  Great  Work  of  Education  :  — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Another  year,  laden  with  its  cares  and  its 
trials,  has  completed  its  annual  round  since  last  we  met.  A  kind  and 
ever-watchful  Providence  has  been  over  us,  to  preserve  and  keep  us 
from  dangers  that  beset  our  pathway,  and  to  crown  our  efforts  with 
richest  blessings.  At  this  time,  therefore,  amid  scenes  of  prosperity 
and  health,  we  would  not  fail  to  acknowledge  the  Divine  Goodness 
as  the  Author  of  our  existence  and  the  Director  of  all  our  steps. 

It  is  pleasant  to  me,  on  this  anniversary  occasion,  to  greet  this  brill- 
iant company  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education.  It  is  no  ordinary 
holiday  that  has  brought  us  together  at  this  time.  No  Olympic  con- 
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tests  for  palms  of  victory,  uo  Saturnalian  festivities,  have  summoned 
us  hither.  We  have  not  come  here  for  trials  of  strength;  nor  is  it 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City  for  the  absolution  of  our  sins.  Nor 
can  it  be  justly  charged  upon  us  that  place,  profit,  or  power,  is  our 
Only  ambition.  Unasked,  unsought,  these  shall  follow  us,  rather 
than  we  shall  pursue  them.  Educators  remarkable  for  their  literary 
attainments,  men  of  scholarly  bearing  and  profound  erudition,  may 
have  deserved  and  obtained  a  place  in  a  nation's  history ;  while  thou- 
sands upon  thousands,  whose  praise  is  embalmed  in  their  noble  deeds, 
have  passed  from  the  stage  of  action  unnotictd.  No :  if  a  maudlin 
desire  for  wealth  and  power  should  move  the  heart  of  any  one  to  seek 
them  through  the  teacher's  profession,  his  sanity  would  certainly  be 
questioned.  This  Moloch  of  ambition  seeks  not  the  offering  of  the 
patriot  scholar  or  of  the  philanthropist,  but  is  satiated  by  the  oblations 
of  those  who  seek  honor  and  renown  in  the  arena  of  politics,  or  amid 
the  carnage  of  the  battle-field.  A  broad  highway  is  open  to  all  who 
seek  a  name.  Parliaments  and  Congresses  meet,  and  dispose  of  the  af- 
fairs of  state  and  of  nations  as  easily  as  the  pretorian  guards  disposed  of 
the  Roman  world.    And  why  this  difference  ?    The  answer  is  obvious  : 

"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

If  the  interests  we  represent  are  not  fraught  with  such  momentous 
consequences,  I  trust  no  one  will  be  found  to  declare  them  of  less  im- 
portance to  the  prosperity  and  welftre  of  the  State.  The  meed  of 
praise  without  stint  shall  be  accorded  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  turn 
souls  to  righteousness,  and  to  other  professions ;  but  for  our  own,  con- 
sidering its  influences  and  results,  we  claim  a  position  second  to  none. 

It  has  been  said,  by  those  whose  opinions  are  good  in  the  premises, 
that  he  is  a  public  benefactor  who  causes  two  spears  of  grass  to  grow 
where  one  grew  before.  How  much  more,  then,  is  he  entitled  to  our 
love  and  admiration  who  cultivates  the  garden  of  the  soul,  and  rears 
the  tender  thought  in  the  youthful  mind  !  Much  depends  upon  the 
early  and  systematic  training  of  the  young.  Let  but  the  spring-time 
of  life  pass  unimproved,  an  injury  is  done  not  easily  repaired  —  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  the  future  man  is  marred.  The  more  thorough 
a  man's  education  is,  the  stronger  the  desire  to  accomplish  grander 
results  by  greater  achievements.  Let  the  secret  powers  of  the  soul  be 
educated  and  brought  out,  and  man  becomes  a  better  and  happier  man. 
He  will  be  a  better  citizen,  better  neighbor  and  friend.  An  ancient 
philosopher  was  once  asked,  What  is  the  difference  between  an  edu- 
cated and  an  uneducated  man  ?  "  Send  them  forth  into  the  world," 
said  he,  "  and  you  will  soon  perceive  the  difference." 
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It  has  been  said  that  this  age  is  impractical  one.  That  it  is  emi- 
nently so  no  one  will  deny.  The  times  seem  to  be  restless  and  feverish. . 
'Young  America',  all  aglow  with  enthusiasm,  impatient,  has  long 
since  exchanged  his  swaddling-clothes  for  the  habiliments  of  manhood. 
The  precocious  youth  really  wonders  what  older  people  were  made  for. 
He  is  almost  disheartened  that  this  busy,  bustling  world  gets  on  no 
faster.  At  his  meals  he  is  importunate  for  immediate  service,  and 
can  hardly  wait  for  that.  In  his  sleep  he  is  tossed  by  wild,  distracting 
dreams,  such  only  as  fancy  pictures  before  the  restless  spirit.  The 
times  seem  to  make  us  what  we  are;  for  who  would  be  a  pagan  '  suckled 
in  a  creed  outgrown '  ? 

Eminently  this  is  fifast  age.  Every  thing  seems  to  be  done  in  a 
hurry.  "What  kings,  philosophers  and  sages  have  long  desired  to  see 
has  dawned  upon  us.  The  '  royal  road '  to  Geometry  is  now  open ; 
and  the  dull  genius,  ere  the  plodding  conservjitive  shall  have  started 
on  his  course,  will  have  reached  the  destined  goal.  The  good  old  way 
is  forgotten,  and  thousands  would  have  us  believe  that  the  laws  of 
mind  are  changed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age.  Our  children  are 
not  to  be  educated, —  much  less  governed.  The  necessities  of  the  case 
do  not  demand  it.  lu  far  too  many  instances,  without  exertion  or  ef- 
fort, they  stand  as  vast  reservoirs  to  receive  what  is  given  them.  The 
dome  of  the  head  is  lifted  up,  and  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  and 
Grammar  are  dropped  in,  like  potatoes  into  an  empty  barrel.  Not 
unfrequently,  he  is  accounted  the  best  teacher  who  makes  the  most 
bluster  on  examiuation-days  and  all  other  days.  On  the  former  occa- 
sions he  summons  forth  his  abused  charge  to  show  to  the  abused  pa- 
trons ivhat  they  do  not  know.  And  should  the  next  winter's  teacher 
be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  advance  his  pupils  in  the  text-book  as  far 
as  they  went  the  winter  before,  his  employers  soon  dismiss  him,  and 
he  is  pronounced,  both  by  patron  and  pupil,  an  inferior  teacher. 

I  have  said  that  this  age  is  a  practical  one.  Every  thing,  whether 
it  pertains  to  theology,  law,  or  physics,  must  square  itself  by  this  un- 
bending rule.  Will  it  pay  ?  There  seem  to  be  as  many  discrepancies 
in  the  judgments  of  men  in  regard  to  2vhat  is  truly  practical  as  would 
characterize  their  opinions  of  the  stature,  complexion,  and  employment, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon. 

In  education,  what,  then,  is  practical  ?  Take  one  stand-point,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  say  nothing  is  practical  save  a  man's  sleep  and 
his  dinner.  In  regard  to  these  we  all  agree;  but  when  we  transcend 
this  limit  we  shall  differ.  I  once  saw  a  man  who  declared  that  it  was 
useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  to  learn  how  to  read ;  that  he  did  not 
know  one  letter  from  another,  and  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  he 
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had  beeu  successful  through  life;  that  he  did  not  wish  his  children  to 
attend  school,  fur  they  could  learn  from  olhers  all  that  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  know.  In  literary  pursuits,  that  is  truly  practical 
which  the  iniuite  susceptibility  and  constitution  of  the  mind  have 
power  to  render  practical.  In  its  widest  acceptation,  that  is  practical 
which  will  develop  the  hidden  powers  of  the  soul,  and  bring  out  the 
man  to  the  perfect  stature  of  true  manhood.  Some  one  has  said  that 
a  person  is  not  truly  educated  until  he  or  she  shall  catch  the  charm 
that  makes  a  gentleman  or  lady.  I  would  say  the  true  man  or  woman 
—  the  noblest  names  given  under  heaven  —  must  ever  be  regarded  as 
the  truly  educated.  When  man  is  truly  man,  and  woman  is  truly  wo- 
man, then,  and  not  till  then,  are  they  fitted  for  the  higher  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  life.  It  is  well  to  instruct  our  youth  in  the  rules  of 
grammar  and  arithmetic ;  but  how  much  better  is  it  to  teach  them 
manners  enough  to  go  into  a  neighbor's  parlor  and  out  again.  It  is 
worth  all  the  grammar  and  arithmetic  in  the  world. 

"  What  boots  it,  thy  virtue, 
What  profit  thy  parts, 
While  one  thing  thou  lackest, — 
71ic  art  of  all  arts  ? 
The  only  credentials, 
Passport  to  success ; 
Open  castle  and  parlor, — 
Address,  man.  Address." 

As  educators,  we  are  advancing  too  rapidly.  We  mitst  make  haste 
slower.  We  must  strive  to  roll  back  this  impetuous  tide  which 
threatens  to  sap  the  very  foundation  of  our  educational  system.  Our 
colleges,  academies,  and  public  schools,  are  true  types  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  Our  students,  snuffing  the  popular  breeze,  can  not  icait  to 
be  scholars.  High  on  the  brow  of  too  many  of  our  would-be  scholars 
you  can  trace  this  significant  inscription,  'not  transferable';  'good  for 
this  trip  only '.  Our  young  men  are  not  willing  to  tarry  at  Jericho 
until  their  beards  be  grown,  but  are  pressing  on  to  the  Holy  City.  To 
their  minds,  Jerusalem  is  the  j)lace  where  men  ought  to  worship. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  what  might  be 
properly  called  defects  in  our  educational  system,  yet  there  is  much 
to  encourage  us.  In  the  entire  State  we  have  from  10,000  to  12,000 
public  schools,  many  of  them  in  a  flourishing  condition.  We  have, 
in  addition,  20  colleges,  50  academies  and  seminaries,  besides  a  few 
private  schools.  Colleges  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  perfect 
system  of  graded  schools.  As  the  colleges  of  a  state  or  nation,  so 
are  her  public  schools;  as  are  her  public  schools,  so  are  her  colleges 
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and  universities.  If  you  degrade  the  one,  so  you  will  degrade  the 
other;  elevate  the  one,  and,  in  the  same  ratio,  you  will  affect  the  otJier. 

Last  of  all,  hut  first  in  importance,  I  would  mention  with  pride  our 
Normal  University.  Although  she  is  a  young  child,  fostered  and 
cherished  by  such  noble  spirits  as  now  compose  our  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  a  few  other  worthy  men,  whose  names  can  be  spoken 
only  with  praise,  yet  we  feel  that  she  has  all  the  strength  and  maturi- 
ty of  manhood.  Many,  many  thanks  are  due  these  men  for  the  sacri- 
fices they  have  made.  True  and  noble  teachers,  all  over  the  State,  are 
worthy  of  high  honors.     Their  works  testify  of  them. 

Our  educational  journals,  our  teachers'  institutes,  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  those  of  older  States.  All  the  parts  of  a  complete  system 
are  here  :  it  only  remains  for  us  to  adjust  them. 

It  is  a  prosposition  I  think  no  one  will  question,  that  every  person, 
in  whatever  laudable  occupation  employed,  should  receive  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  his  services.  An  estimate  has  been  made  that  clergymen 
throughout  the  United  States  receive  less  than  $250  annually.  In 
New  England  —  in  Puritan  New  England  —  many  a  country  min- 
ister is  driven  to  perform  secular  as  well  as  pastoral  labor.  In  many 
cases  their  salaries  will  not  exceed  the  yearly  wages  of  the  common 
wood-sawyer.  I  once  knew  of  a  clergyman,  of  the  first  order  of 
talent,  who  preached  three  months  for  the  remarkable  sum  of  eighty 
dollars.  Even  now  I  can  point  you  to  an  example  where  one  of  the 
most  talented  divines  in  America  has  passed  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
own  congregation  for  the  means  of  support. 

That  our  teachers.  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  are  poorly 
paid,  I  am  bold  to  declare.  Poor,  miserable  pedagogues  —  as  they  are 
often  called  by  those  whose  sympathy  is  less  enlisted  than  their  con- 
tempt—  are  obliged  to  eke  out  a  stinted  subsistence  at  the  tune  of  one 
to  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  monthly  compensation  paid  to 
male  teachers  in  this  State,  in  1858,  was  $29  and  66  cents;  while  fe- 
male teachers  received  only  $19  and  48  cents  per  month.  In  the  same 
report,  I  observe  that  the  lowest  compensation  for  male  teachers  is  $9 
per  month :  the  lowest  compensation  of  female  teachers  is  $3  per 
month.  In  the  former  cases,  teachers  boarded  themselves;  in  the 
latter, probably  they  'went  boarding  round'. 

It  is  a  proposition  that  needs  no  demonstration,  that  it  costs  as  much 
to  educate,  to  clothe  a  woman,  that  she  may  appear  respectably  in 
society,  as  it  does  a  man.  Now,  why  are  the  wages  of  male  teachers 
so  much  higher  than  the  wages  of  female  teachers  ?  When  female 
teachers  do  the  same  work  and  do  it  as  well  as  male  teachers,  why 
should  they  not  receive  a  just  recompense  ?     I  have  known  many  dis- 
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tricts  where  the  ability  of  certain  female  teachers  to  instruct  and  to  gov- 
ern was  aokiiowledged  ;  and  yet,  their  compensation  is  reduced  nearly 
one-half,  just  because  they  are  females.  Were  female  teachers  to 
depend  wholly  upon  themselves  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  were 
they  to  engage  in  teaching  for  a  livelihood,  the  necessities  of  the  case 
would  compel  them  to  drag  out  a  weary  life  in  abject  poverty.  There 
is  no  alternative.  Perhaps  there  is  a  single  exception.  It  is  to  those 
who  are  so  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  'to  settle' 
in  life.  This  may  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  many,  but  it  meets 
not  the  demands  of  justice  to  the/ei<j. 

Now  let  us  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  Past,  that  we  may  see 
what  reasons  we  have  to  inspire  us  with  bright  hopes  for  the  Future. 
When  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  schools  as  they  were  only  five 
years  ago,  we,  the  teachers  of  Illinois,  have  every  reason  to  bless  God 
and  take  courage.  Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  are  toiling  under  very 
discouraging  circumstances — almost  against  hope.  Some  of  you  may 
be  in  localities  where  the  wants  of  the  school  and  school-room  are 
wholly  disregarded.  Worst  of  all,  you  may  be  in  districts  where  your 
labors  and  efforts  are  poorly  appreciated  —  perhaps  not  at  all. 

My  brother  and  sister  in  the  profession,  one  and  all,  if  your  lot, 
humble  though  it  be,  has  been  cast  with  those  who  love. their  horse 
better  than  their  child,  who  have  more  regard  for  the  wants  of  the 
pig-sty  than  the  wants  of  the  school-room,  do  not  be  discouraged, 
but  toil  on.  You  shall  reap  if  you  faint  not.  The  soul  must  be  edu- 
cated in  order  to  appreciate.  Whatever  task  you  have  to  perform,  do 
it  with  a  will  to  do,  and  by  Him  who  knoweth  the  secrets  of  the  heart 
and  tricth  the  reins  you  will  not  be  unrewarded.  You  are  the 
almoners  of  the  gifts  of  Grod  to  generations  yet  unborn.  The  golden 
key  of  promise,  which  unlocks  the  palace  wherein  dwell  the  Goddesses 
of  science,  literature,  and  art,  is  committed  into  your  hands.  The  in- 
fluence of  your  good  examples  will  never  be  lost.  The  silent  tuition 
of  your  own  looks  to-day  may  set  in  motion  a  train  of  causes  which 
will  revolutionize  the  world.  Who  can  tell  the  results  of  a  single 
thought  —  a  single  act?  "  Our  deeds  our  angels  are."  Honor,  then, 
your  position,  rather  than  your  position  should  honor  you ;  for  it  is 
far  better  to  have  your  place  unworthy  of  you  than  to  be  unworthy  of 
your  place.  Let  the  sluggard  and  slothful  '  luxuriate  in  siestas ' ;  bear 
ye  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Honest  in  a  sacred  cause,  honest 
with  yourselves,  you  will  rear  monuments  that  will  outlive  the  pyra- 
mids. In  whatever  you  do,  then,  be  instant  in  season,  that  your  good 
may  not  be  evil  spoken  of  Finally,  let  not  the  sun  go  down  with  a 
duty  unperformed.     Let  no  unrighteous  act  provoke  the  world's  cen- 
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sure  and  deprive  you  of  your  happiness.      Love  the  right,  and  tear 
not  to  pursue  it. 

"  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon  ;  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

Mr.  E.  L.  Clark,  who  had  been  appointed  on  the  Committee  on 
Programme  in  place  of  Mr.  Cuteheon,  and  who  was  the  only  member 
of  the  Committee  present,  presented  the  Programme  of  the  Commit- 
tee, which  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

PROGRAMME      OF      EXERCISES: 

Wedxesdat,  10  o'clock  a.m. —  Opening  Exercises ;  President's  Address ;  Eeport 
of  Committee  on  Programme ;  Report  of  Finance  Committee ;  Business,  or  Dis- 
cussion. l\  o'clock  P.M. —  Essay  by  H.  Freeman,  of  Rockford:  subject,  'The 
Teacher'.  2  o'clock. — Report  of  Committee  on  County  Institutes,  followed  by  dis- 
cussion. 3  o'clock. —  Essay  by  Miss  Agnes  Manning,  of  Chicago.  3^  o'clock. —  Ad- 
dress by  C.  M.  Cady,  of  Chicago,  on  the  subject  of  '  Vocal  Music ',  followed  by  a 
drill  exercise  illustrating  his  method  of  teaching  the  same  in  the  common  school. 
7  o'clock. — Lecture  by  Prof  A.  S.  Welch,  Principal  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
School,  on  '  The  Natural  System  of  Education  '. 

Thursday,  9  a.m. —  Address  by  Rev.  Z.  M.  Humphrey,  of  Chicago:  subject, 
'  Americanisms '.  10  o'clock. —  Essay  by  A.  M.  Gow,  of  Dixon,  on  '  Natural  History 
as  a  subject  of  study  in  our  Schools ';  Election  of  OflScers  and  other  business ; 
Discussion,  ll^o'clock. —  Rev.  L.  P.  Clover,  of  Springfield,  will  present  the  sub- 
ject of  'Drawing  as  Connected  with  the  Common  and  Higher  Pursuits  of^Life'. 
1^  o'clock  P.M. — Address  by  Prof.  J.  G.  Hoyt,  Chancellor  of  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis:  subject,  'Popular  Fallacies';  Discussion.  3  o'clock. —  Essay  by 
W.  W.  Davis,  of  Sterling,  on  '  The  Claims  of  History  in  the  Common  School '; 
Musical  Drill,  conducted  by  C.  M.  Cady.  1  o'clock. —  Lecture  by  Hon.  J.  M. 
Gregory,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan,  on  '  Education  the 
Business  of  Life. 

Friday,  9  o'clock  a.m. — Address  by  C.  E.  Hovey,  Principal  of  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal University,  followed  by  discussion.  10^  o'clock. — Lecture  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Poage, 
of  Aledo:  subject,  'Moral  Courage  an  element  of  Character  essential  to  the 
Scholar';  Unfinished  Business ;  Resolutions,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Marchant,  of  Quincy,  was  appointed  Treasurer  pro 
tern.,  and  a  recess  often  minutes  was  given  to  allow  those  present  to 
become  members  by  payment  of  the  admission  fee. 

Mr.  Truesdel  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
perfect  arrangements  for  return  tickets. 
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Mr.  Briggs  moved  to  amend  by  substituting  for  '  a  committee  of 
three'  the  words  'Kailroad  Secretary':  and  the  amendment  being  ac- 
cepted, the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Geo.  Long,  of  Quincy,  was  appointed  such  assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Blodgett  moved  that  the  President  be  empowered  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  nominate  officers,  the  committee  to  report  to-morrow 
morning ;   and  the  motion  prevailed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Willard,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Treasurer  take 
names  of  ladies  wishing  to  become  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  till  2  p.m. 


Two  o'clock. 

The  Association  resumed  its  business :  Mr.  Woodard,  the  Secreta- 
ry, taking  his  place. 

A  dispatch  from  Prof.  C.  M.  Cady  was  read,  stating  that  on  account 
of  sickness  in  his  family  he  could  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  fulfill  his  appointment. 

Other  appointments  having  been  called  without  response,  a  recess 
was  given  of  ten  minutes,  after  which 

An  Essay,  by  Miss  Agnes  Manning,  of  Chicago,  was  read  by  Mr.  S. 
A.  Briggs.  The  essay  was  entitled  *  Primary  Teaching'.  [This  es- 
say will  hereafter  appear  in  the  Illinois  Teacher.'] 

Mr.  Stone  moved  that  the  Report  on  Teachers'  Institutes  be  called 
for ;   and  it  was  so  ordered . 

Mr.  Wells,  the  only  member  of  the  Committee  present,  answered 
that  the  matter  had  been  left  entirely  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Hovey,  who  had  not  called  the  committee  together,  and  he 
had  no  report  to  present.  Upon  the  general  subject  he  had  no  doubt 
of  the  importance  of  the  local  institutes  as  a  means  of  improvement  to 
the  teachers:  they  are  temporary  Normal  Schools;  and  the  same 
reasons  commend  and  urge  them  that  have  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
State  School  for  Teachers.  No  appropriation  for  schools  could  be 
made  by  the  Legislature  which  would  produce  better  efi'ect  upon  the 
school  system.  The  plan  of  such  meetings  originated  little  less  than 
thirty  years  ago  at  Hartford,  with  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  and  has  been 
extended  to  wider  fields  and  with  increasing  usefulness.  We  need 
not  hesitate  to  ask  the  Legislature  for  appropriations  from  any  doubt 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  matter  proposed.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
indeed,  help  may  be  given  by  the  county  authorities,  as  has  frequently 
been  done. 

Mr.  Eberhart  suggested  that  the  subject  may  come  up  again  in 
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the  matters  which  Hon.  Mr.  Bateman,  the  State  Superinteudent,  is  to 
present,  and  moved  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table  for  the  present ;  and  it 
was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Stone  moved  to  take  up  for  discussion  the  question,  'Does 
purely  intellectual  culture  tend  to  favor  good  morals  ? ' 

Mr.  Gow. — Unless  we  can  say  or  do  something  to  make  us  better 
and  wiser,  we  might  as  well  go  home  :  better  go  and  study  the  rocks 
and  the  trees  than  to  deal  with  useless  abstractions. 

Mr.  Stone  urged  the  practical  character  of  the  question,  and  went 
on  to  argue  the  question  itself  at  considerable  length. 

Mr.  Gow  urged  that  we  ought  to  take  a  subject  relating  to  practi- 
cal affairs,  and  not  a  mere  abstraction ;  a  report  of  a  debate  on  such  a 
question  will  make  people  think  that  we  in  the  West  have  just  waked 
up :  the  question  has  been  decided  long  ago  by  universal  consent. 

Mr.  RoLFE  denied  that  it  is  a  settled  question ;  but  urged  that  it  is 
impossible  to  cultivate  the  intellectual  nature  without  training  also  the 
moral  nature. 

Mr.  Haskell  moved  to  lay  the  subject  upon  the  table;  and  it  was 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  Blodgett  proposed  the  following  question,  which  was  taken  up : 
"Do  the  frequent  changes  in  our  Union  Schools  indicate  that  the  graded 
system,  as  now  organized,  is  one  which  the  people  are  willing  to  sustain?" 

Mr.  Haskell  asked  that  persons  speaking  should  give  their  own 
knowledge  and  experience  respecting  the  actual  working  of  the  sys- 
tem of  graded  schools.  Public  opinion  is  divided.  Some  still  urge 
that  private  or  parochial  schools  or  academies  are  preferable  to  the 
graded  system. 

Mr.  Gow. — Some  men  of  experience  have  said  that  it  must  be  a 
failure,  for  the  reason  that  the  people  and  the  teachers  are  not  edu- 
cated sufficiently  to  manage  such  a  system.  An  objector  spoke  to  him 
of  the  course  and  event  of  the  Lancasterian  or  monitorial  system,  in 
which  a  few  teachers  with  monitors  from  the  higher  classes  taught 
large  schools.  Under  Lancaster's  own  management  they  did  well ; 
but  when  he  died  they  soon  went  down.  Mr.  Powell,  in  his  report 
for  1858,  urged  the  graded  school  as  a  panacea,  almost.  But  suppose 
the  experiment  begun.  A  house  is  put  up  by  one  who  knows  not  how 
to  build  a  house  for  educational  purposes,  and  which  interposes  ob- 
stacles in  practical  teaching.  Next,  a  man  with  a  diploma  is  set  to 
teach,  his  diploma  being  his  only  testimonial  of  ability.  Teachers 
are  brought  in  who  are  unused  to  the  system  and  to  mutual  coopera- 
tion, and  who  are  often  even  unused  to  teaching  at  all,  but  have  aca- 
demic education,  and,  like  the  principal  supposed,  little  experience  or 
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tact.  Now  the  student  from  college  is  not  practically  skilled  in  teach- 
ing ;  and  under  tlic  difficulties  of  untrained  teachers,  turbulent  pupils, 
and  outside  interferences,  the  scheme  fails  and  is  cursed,  for  the  in- 
competence of  its  managers.  He  was  told  that  in  Ohio  serious  diffi- 
culties had  been  experienced :  in  one  school  there  had  been  seven 
principals  in  five  years.  He  hoped  Mr.  Welch  would  favor  the  meet- 
ing with  his  experience  and  his  thoughts. 

Mr.  Welch  (of  Michigan  Normal  School). —  I  have  strong  faith  in 
Union  Schools.  My  experience  has  been  fortunate,  and  my  observa- 
tion leads  me  to  put  faith  in  them.  I  know  they  require  a  complicated 
organization,  and  teachers  of  great  power :  men  of  steadiness  of  will 
and  clearness  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  scholarship.  Mr.  Welch  then 
specified  schools  in  Michigan  of  the  permanence  of  which  he  was  en- 
tirely satisfied ;  the  people  supported  and  honored  them,  and  they 
rarely  change  teachers.  The  schools  may  fill  into  bad  hands  occasion- 
ally, but  they  soon  get  new  heads.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  edu- 
cate the  people  as  well  as  the  scholars;  he  must  be  one  who  can  gov- 
ern his  Board  of  Education  as  well  as  himself.  Such  men  can  be 
found  :  our  Normal  Schools  should  and  will  furnish  them,  and  their 
course  of  study  should  take  the  union  schools  into  view  as  it  does  the 
primary  schools. 

Mr.  Wells. —  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  there  are  such  doubts 
about  the  success  of  graded  schools :  such  objections  are  generally 
made  only  against  the  special  management  of  them,  and  not  against 
the  system.  This  system  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Lancasterian 
system :  you  might  as  well  talk  of  making  apprentices  direct  the  work 
of  their  fellows.  The  essential  element  of  the  Lancasterian  system  is 
the  use  of  scholars  as  teachers ;  and  if  it  fails  it  does  not  show  that 
trained  teachers  might  not  act  under  a  common  head.  The  theory  of 
the  Union-school  system  is  not  to  be  impeached,  and  practically  it 
works  well.  A  graded  school  is  but  a  classified  school  which  econo- 
mizes the  work  of  the  teachers.  It  is  like  the  classing  of  pupils  in  a 
common  school,  who  are  never  taught  separately.  In  the  cities  of  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  elsewhere,  you  might  as  well  propose  to  hold 
schools  in  the  night  as  to  give  up  the  graded  system.  Small  communi- 
ties can  not  adopt  it,  as  there  must  be  numbers  sufficient  for  classifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  Gow. —  I  am  misapprehended  :  I  agree  with  all  the  points  that 
have  been  made  by  these  gentlemen.  I  think  the  graded-school  sys- 
tem the  very  crown  of  our  school  system.  I  was  but  presenting  what 
others  have  said.  The  Lancasterian  system  was  considered  a  decided 
success,  and  men  who  believed  in  it  laid  out  much  time  and  money  to 
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introduce  it.  But  the  system  was  defective,  as  tlie  event  showed.  Xow 
in  St.  Louis  and  the  other  cities  named  there  are  advantages  not  to  be 
had  in  the  smaller  towns.  "We  must  consider  the  difficulties  as  they 
there  occur.  Do  we  find  the  excellent  organizing  teachers  there  ?  Do 
we  find  the  trained  assistants?  Why,  the  principal  has  not  even 
the  choice  of  his  assistants.  Mr.  A.,  one  of  the  directors,  has  a  sweet- 
tempered  daughter,  a  delightful  little  smiling  know-nothing,  who  must 
have  the  primary  department;  Mr.  B.'s  daughter  must  go  in  for  some 
other  equally  cogent  reason,  and  so  the  whole  scheme  and  system  is 
without  unity,  beauty,  or  strength. 

Mr.  Wells. —  Failures  from  such  causes  are  not  due  to  the  system; 
even  under  such  difficulties,  it  is  still  better  than  a  system  without 
classification. 

Mr.  Blodgett. —  People  do  not  know  what  a  graded  school  is,  nor 
what  the  Union-school  system  is.  In  one  town  in  Illinois,  the  direct- 
ors graded  by  size  of  pupils;  that  failing,  the  next  experiment  was  to 
grade  by  families;  and  finally  they  graded  by  territory  I  A  great 
Union  school  in  a  single  building,  where  each  teacher  is  independent, 
each  having  all  the  pupils  from  a  certain  assigned  part  of  the  town ! 
Mr.  B.  gave  other  instances  of  schools  called  graded,  which  were  with- 
out true  organization.  People  need  to  know  what  the  system  really  is. 
The  frequent  changes  of  teachers  indicate  the  ill  success  of  the  cur- 
rent attempts  to  put  it  in  practice. 

Mr.  Eberhart. — I  am  surprised  to  hear  such  an  account  of  our 
schools  in  the  north  of  the  State.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  in- 
stance of  the  failure  of  a  Union  school  which  has  resulted  in  going 
back  to  the  old  system.  The  people  every  where  like  it  as  soon  as  they 
see  it  in  operation.  The  changes  generally  arise  from  want  of  faculty 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  except  in  cases  where  teachers  have  them- 
selves chosen  to  leave  to  get  better  places.  Is  there  a  place  where 
the  system  has  been  tried  and  abandoned  ?  And  where  do  they  grade 
by  size  ?     Do  tell  us  where  is  that  place  ?     I  am  anxious  to  know. 

Mr.  Stone  brought  up  the  question  of  intellectual  and  moral  edu- 
cation again,  and  moved  to  lay  the  question  now  under  discussion  on 
the  table,  but  finally  withdrew  the  motion. 

Mr.  Blodgett. —  The  places  that  are  complaining  of  the  working 
of  these  imperfect  experiments  do  not  propose  to  go  back  to  the  old 
scheme,  but  go  on  to  something  else,  wandering  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Rolfe  denied  that  there  were  complaints  of  the  system  in  Ohio 
to  any  extent,  as  had  been  reported. 

Mr.  Etter. —  Directors  often  do  not  know  what  they  want.  In  one 
case  I  prevailed  upon  a  board  to  send  one  of  their  number  to  see 
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schools  properly  organized,  that  they  might  know  how  to  organize  their 
own.  Success  requires  previous  knowledge  both  on  the  part  of  direct- 
ors and  teachers:  those  who  will  succeed  must  take  pains  to  visit  other 
schools  until  they  appreciate  the  methods  in  use.  In  my  own  county 
(Henry)  the  system  is  popular  and  firmly  seated. 

Mr.  Springstead  bore  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  system  with- 
in his  knowledge. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  till  7  P.M.,  a  lecture  from  Mr, 
Welch,  of  the  Michigan  Normal  School,  being  announced  as  the  first 
thinir  in  order. 


Seven  o'clock. 
Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  evening  session,  the  President 
introduced  Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,  Principal  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
School,  who  delivered  an  address  upon  '  The  Natural  System  of  Edu- 
cation' . 

[We  expect  to  give  the  lecture  hereafter  in  full.  To  explain  -what  follows,  we 
must  say  that  Mr.  Welch  urged  for  early  training  of  pupils  'object  lessons',  culti- 
vating the  senses  especially  of  hearing  and  sight ;  tliat  he  considered  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  geography,  to  be  abstract  studies,  that  should  be  postponed  to  the 
reflective  period  of  development ;  that  he  commented  especially  upon  grammar, 
and  said  that  at  the  age  of  eight  he  had  learned  Murray's  Abridgment  entire, 
without  understanding  any  thing  in  it.] 

Mr.  Wells  proposed  that  a  discussion  be  had  on  the  subject;  which 
being  agreed  to,  he  proceeded  to  speak  upon  it :  I  think  the  discus- 
sion timely.  The  most  practical  thing  for  a  teacher  is  such  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  mind  as  will  aid  him  in  his  school-room.  There  is  a 
science  in  education.  The  great  law  is  that  the  mind  must  be  trained 
by  its  own  efibrts,  and  not  by  what  is  done  for  it.  Progress  any  where 
is  based  on  science,  whether  it  be  to  make  grass  grow  higher,  oxen 
fatter,  or  children  wiser.  I  have  heard  teachers  doubt  whether  there 
is  a  natural  order  of  studies.  I  should  like  to  have  such  persons  hear 
such  a  lecture.  It  is  said  that  the  profession  is  crowded :  it  is  not 
crowded  with  those  who  can  so  analyze  mind  as  to  train  MEN  from 
rliildren:  who  can  train  an  infant  Newton  into  a  great  philosopher. 
The  work  of  such  a  teacher  when  nobly  done  is  work  as  near  that  of 
the  Eternal  and  Infinite  Mind  as  mortal  man  is  allowed  to  attempt. 

Mr.  Springstead. —  The  lecture  has  opened  a  wide  field  for 
thought.  The  contrasts  between  the  natural  method  of  instruction 
and  the  methods  of  the  school-room  are  not  favorable  to  us. 

Mr.  Childs. — What  can  be  done  ?  Not  any  thing  great  at  once.  We 
must  begin  little  by  little.     When  we  begin  such  object  lessons,  we  are 
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asked  by  wondering  spectators  what  we  are  doing.  I  have  this  winter 
let  the  children  select  their  own  objects  very  often,  and  find  them  much 
interested.     We  can  not  make  great  changes  at  once  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Parker. —  I  do  not  understand  one  thing  said  about  memory 
by  the  lecturer.  I  think  mathematics  should  be  taught  late  :  I  think 
Mr.  Page,  former  head  of  New-York  State  Normal  School,  would  have 
it  brought  in  early ;  but  I  agree  with  the  speaker.  But  children  have 
tenacious  memories,  and  early  recollections  are  most  vivid  :  may  they 
not  be  getting,  even  in  memorizing  what  they  do  not  understand,  les- 
sons that  will  be  of  great  use  afterward  ?  The  speaker  spoke  of  learn- 
ing Murray's  Grammar  without  understanding  it ;  but  is  not  that  the 
reason  of  his  proficiency  in  that  branch  in  later  days  ?  Did  not  what 
he  had  stored  in  his  memory  come  to  his  aid  as  a  possession  secured 
when  memory  was  most  receptive,  and  held  for  future  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Blodgett. —  One  of  the  principals  of  one  of  our  leading  schools 
in  the  State  said  to  me,  ''  We  are  not  ready  for  object  lessons  yet." 
He  felt  the  need  shown  here,  but  also  knew  that  neither  the  teachers 
nor  the  people  are  ready.  We  need  such  lectures,  and  should  spread 
such  thoughts  with  all  our  power,  helping  each  other  to  deepen  the 
impression  !  The  books  needed  by  teachers  are  not  to  be  had  except 
by  importing  them  at  great  cost.  Barnard's  Journal  has  many  valua- 
ble papers  on  these  object-lessons,  but  few  copies  are  taken  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  GrOW  moved  that  Mr.  Welch  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of 
his  lecture  to  the  Association  for  publication  in  the  Illinois  Teacher; 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Welch  (in  answer  to  Mr.  Parker). —  We  do  cultivate  the 
memory  in  all  our  teaching,  and  should  do  so  in  the  course  proposed, 
in  the  object  lessons :  valuable  knowledge  is  stored  in  the  memory  for 
future  use  in  the  best  way,  being  understood  as  far  as  possible  all  the 
time.  As  to  the  grammar,  I  think  it  never  helped  me;  we  can  not 
indeed  always  measure  the  influences  that  have  affected  us;  but  such 
is  my  firm  conviction.  I  certainly  had  much  to  unlearn.  I  then 
learned  that  '  prepositions  govern  the  objective  case  ' :  I  afterward  had 
to  learn  the  fact  that  they  never  govern  any  thing  at  all,  and  that  the 
objective  case  (if  we  have  any  objective  case,  which  I  doubt)  governs 
the  preposition.  I  was  taught  that  'the  nominative  case  governs  the 
verb '.  I  find  that  it  does  so  in  one  case  out  of  thirty-six,  and  in  the 
other  thirty-five  the  statement  is  untrue.  I  was  made  to  commit  the 
forms  of  a  potential  mode;  I  find  no  such  thing  in  the  language. 
Such  was  the  help  that  I  got  from  my  study  of  Murray's  Grammar.  In 
another  study  I  acquired  a  permanent  misconception.  When  study- 
ing geography,  I  happened,  at  the  time  when  my  earliest  conceptions 
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of  the  location  of  the  north  and  the  south  poles  were  formed,  to  he  sit- 
ting with  my  face  toward  the  South,  and  my  map  in  a  direction  the 
reverse  of  the  true  one;  and  that  misconception  pursues  mc  to  this 
day.  True,  I  can  rectify  it,  but  it  always  requires  a  distinct  effort. 
And  with  the  terms  north  pole  and  south  pole  there  always  now  comes 
to  my  mind  the  image  of  an  actual  protrusion  of  poles.  We  do  not 
aid  our  pupils  by  giving  them  lasting  misconceptions  to  be  stored  up  : 
we  do  but  make  blockheads ;  incorrigible  blockheads. 

Mr.  Hewett. —  The  learning  of  formulas,  scientific  formulas  and 
rules,  is  urged  by  some,  without  reference  to  any  conception  or  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  pupil;  thus  it  used  to  be  said  in  New 
England  as  a  reason  for  committing  the  catechism,  that  it  is  good  and 
would  become  useful :  has  the  reason  any  force  ? 

Mr.  Welch. —  The  method  is  not  natural,  and  is,  I  am  sure,  prac- 
tically injurious. 

Mr.  Wells. — I  have  often  heard  Horace  Mann  in  his  lectures  and 
lessons  before  teachers'  institutes  impress  the  thought  that  you  should 
never  teach  any  thing  unless  you  give  ideas  with  the  words ;  and  on 
this  point  of  grammar  he  used  to  say  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
time  spent  upon  it  was  wasted  and  worse  than  wasted. 

Mr.  B-OLFE. —  My  observations  for  some  years  have  convinced  me 
of  the  truth  of  what  the  lecturer  said  about  geography :  it  is  generally 
in  our  schools  only  a  matter  of  rote  recitation. 

Mr.  Etheridge. —  The  lecturer  has  suggested  means  of  removing 
some  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  interesting  the  people  in 
the  cause  of  education  :  they  say  and  feel  that  it  is  not  practical.  I 
know  a  farmer  who  has  given  great  attention  to  the  raising  of  colts, 
and  who  has  very  fine  ones  :  he  also  has  a  large  family  of  boys :  he 
says  his  colts  are  developed,  but  his  boys  are  not :  he  has  lived  among 
schools,  but  they  have  not  helped  him  :  he  is  tired  of  raising  boys, 
and  prefers  colts.  He  follows  the  natural  method  :  the  teacher  in 
school  does  not. 

Dr.  WiLLARD. —  In  studying  books  we  do  not  study  things,  but 
only  what  men  have  written  about  things ;  it  is  a  true  economy  to 
study  directly  the  things  themselves.  So  I  find  that  I  have  wasted 
much  time.  I  spent  some  years  in  a  very  laborious  profession,  and  al- 
ways found  that  I  had  to  relearn  in  practice  what  I  had  got  from  my 
books  in  words. 

Mr.  Parker. —  My  old  preceptor,  Mr.  Welch,  used  to  tell  us  to 
take  lessons  from  nature,  recur  to  nature.  Have  we  not  a  lesson  here? 
The  corn-stalk  draws  up  juice  from  the  soil  which  for  a  long  time  it 
does  not  convert  into  grain ;  finally  it  forms  from  it  the  kernels  :  it  is 
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SO  with  all  fruits  :  the  sap  is  held  iu  the  plant  long  before  it  is  turned 
into  the  fruit:  is  not  this,  then,  nature's  method  —  acquire  and  after- 
ward use  ? 

Mr.  Etheridge. —  That  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  old  system  of 
education  :  it  serves  to  fill  the  head  with  sap.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Haskell. — The  subject  seems  nearly  used  up,  but  there  is  in 
it  more  than  one  evening's  work.  But  suppose  we  try  to  introduce 
the  ideas  of  this  lecture  and  of  this  discussion  among  the  people :  in 
the  first  place  we  need  better  teachers  for  the  primary  schools.  We 
know  that  the  very  best  teachers  are  really  needed  to  train  and  edu- 
cate the  little  fellows  who  are  to  be  the  big  fellows  by-and-by ;  and 
the  best  teachers  should  have  the  highest  wages.  Now  try  to  persuade 
the  people  of  this  fact  and  induce  them  to  pay  accordingly :  will  they 
do  it  ?  No  :  you  would  raise  a  revolution  :  they  would  secede  from 
you,  or  rather  make  you  secede.  You  can  not  convince  directors  or 
people  that  their  best  teachers  must  teach  the  smallest  pupils. —  Mr. 
Haskell  gave  a  lively  sketch  of  a  visit  to  a  school,  and  of  the  scene  that 
he  saw,  the  teacher  giving  a  lesson  in  the  alphabet ;  and  of  his  suggest- 
ion to  the  teacher  of  the  word-method,  with  an  illustration  on  the 
spot.  "Now,"  said  Mr.  Haskell,  ''  how  many  of  us  are  ready  to  go 
home  and  try  to  introduce  a  new  system  ?  We  praise  the  lecture,  but 
dare  not  act  upon  its  teaching."  But  can  we  ourselves  give  such  les- 
sons ?  can  we  take  up  a  piece  of  coral,  a  scrap  of  paper,  a  leaf,  a  stick, 
a  pebble,  and  use  it  for  the  text  of  a  lesson  ?  We  must  first  educate 
ourselves  into  greater  powers,  and  turn  public  opinion  by  degrees. 
As  things  are,  old-fogy  directors  would  soon  turn  us  aside  and  set  us 
adrift.  Let  us  seek  to  enforce  the  point  that  attainments  of  the  high- 
est practical  value  are  needed  for  primary  teachers  :  teachers  who  will 
banish  these  rote-lessons  repeated  with  no  ideas.  But  directors  and 
people  will  take  cheap  teachers. 

Mr.  Cheney. — The  directors  are  not  all  old  fogies.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Teacher  mention  was  made  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  best  teachers  there  are  put  into  the  primary  schools. 
This  plan  was  adopted  there  about  four  years  ago,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  citizen  who  had  been  head  of  a  Normal  School  in 
Massachusetts.  It  has  now  spread  from  that  city  into  and  through 
the  whole  county.  I  tried  lately  to  get  some  teachers  from  that  re- 
gion for  our  own  schools,  and  I  could  not  do  it :  not  even  from  a  lit- 
tle seven-by-nine  country  school-house  :  the  teachers  would  not  take 
the  post  of  first-assistant  with  us,  being  better  paid  there.  Directors 
will  act  upon  what  they  know,  and  seek  to  form  their  schools  by  the 
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best  that  was  in  vogue  when  they  went  to  school,  uutil  you  can  prove 
to  theiu  that  something  else  is  better. 

Mr.  Ettku  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  upon 
resolutions ;  which  was  agreed  to.  Messrs.  Wells,  Haskell  and  Hew- 
ett  were  appointed. 

Mr.  Etter  stated  that  Mr.  Haskell  had  here  the  plans  of  an  ex- 
cellent school-house ;  and  he  moved  that  they  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. The  motion  prevailed,  and  Messrs.  A.  M.  Gow,  Wells  and 
Cheney  were  appointed. 

The  Committee  on  Programme  reported  by  Mr.  Clark  a  change  of 
arrangement  for  the  morning,  Rev.  Mr.  Humphrey  having  tele- 
graphed that  a  change  in  the  time-tables  of  the  railroad  had  occasioned 
his  being  left  in  Chicago.  The  plan  of  the  committee  was  adopted, 
giving  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Clover  the  first  hours  of  the  session,  and 
requiring  it  to  open  at  8.30  A.M. 

Mr.  Stone  moved  that  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Association  be 
fixed  to  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  Thursday  evening. 
The  matter  was  discussed  for  some  time,  and  finally  the  motion  was 
withdrawn.  [The  reason  of  the  proposition  was  the  fact  that  many 
members  could  not  get  home  before  Sunday  if  they  should  remain 
over  10.45  Friday  morning.] 

Mr.  Eberhart  announced  a  meeting  of  School  Commissioners  and 
Superintendents  of  Schools  to  occur  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  till  8,30  to-morrow  morning  now  prevailed. 


Thursday  Morning,  Decembkr  21. 

The  Association,  upon  being  called  to  order,  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  Rev.  L.  P.  Clover. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Nominations  : 

Messrs.  J.  F.  Eberhart,  James  Grow,  S.  M.  Etter,  W.  H.  Haskell, 
M.  V.  B.  Shattuck,  W.  M.  Baker,  E.  L.  Clark,  Wm.  S.  Wood,  S.  A. 
Briggs. 

Mr.  Bateman  then  addressed  the  Association  upon  the  subject  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  School-Law. 

[Much  of  what  Mr.  Bateman  read  is  to  appear  as  part  of  his  oflicial 
report :  we  are  therefore  requested  not  to  present  any  sketch  of  it,  as 
it  should  of  course  first  appear  in  the  official  document.  The  changes 
which  he  proposes  are  amendments  of  the  law  which  do  no  not  affect 
its  fundamental  plan  and  provisions,  but  are  designed  to  facilitate  its 
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operation  by  removing  some  few  objectionable  features,  and  by  adding 
a  few  desirable  provisions.] 

Mr.  Chase  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  alterations  and  amendments  proposed  to  the  School-Law  by 
Hon.  N.  Batem an  are  important :  that  their  tendency  would  be  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  facilitate  the  practical  workings  of  the  public-school  system  :  we 
therefore  earnestly  recommend  their  incorporation  into  the  statutes  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Cheney  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  separate  reso- 
lutions upon  the  several  propositions. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Chase  was  unanimously  adopted. 

After  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  Kev.  L.  P.  Clover  read  a  paper  up- 
on the  subject  of  'Drawing  as  connected  with  the  Common  and 
Higher  Pui'suits  of  Life'. 

Mr.  Alexander  M.  Gow  then  read  an  Essay  on  'Natural  History 
in  Schools'. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 


Afternoon. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  Mr.  H.  S.  Davis, 
City  Superintendent  of  Quincy,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  and  teach- 
ers of  the  city,  invited  the  members  of  the  Association  to  meet  them 
in  a  social  reunion  on  Friday  evening. 

Mr.  Stone  moved  that  the  invitation  be  accepted ;  and  the  motion 
prevailed  by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Anderson  moved  that  the  hour  of  final  adjournment  be  fixed 
at  5  o'clock  P.M.  on  Friday:  and  after  some  discussion  the  motion 
prevailed. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  was  called  on  to  report,  and  by  Mr. 
Eberhart  reported  the  following  nominations,  which  were  accepted : 

President — W.  H.  Wells,  Chicago.  Vice-Presidents — 1st  Con- 
gressional District,  George  Hicks,  Galena;  2d,  A.  M.  Gow,  Dixonj 
3d,  L.  H.  Cheney,  Joliet;  4th,  J.  S.  Poage,  Aledo;  5th,  J.  G. 
Marchant,  Quincy;  6th,  C.  H.  Flower,  Springfield;  7th,  John 
Hull,  Salem;  8th,  M.  V.  B.  Shattuck,  Alton;  9th,  B.  G.  Roots, 
Tamaroa.  Committee  on  Programme — Isaac  Stone,  Ottawa;  E. 
C.  Hewett,  Bloomington  ;  W.  M.  Baker,  Quincy.  Recording  Sec- 
retary—  Samuel  A.  Briggs,  Beardstown.  Corresponding  Secretary 
— W.  A.  Chamberlin,  Griggsvilie.  Treasurer — Ira  J.  Bloom- 
field,  Bloomington. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Blodgett,  the  President  was  directed  to  cast  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Association  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Wells  for  President, 
and  it  was  done. 
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Ou  motion  of  Mr.  Herbert,  the  other  persons  nominated  were 
elected  in  like  manner. 

Messrs.  Haskell  and  Stone  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  President- 
elect to  the  platform. 

Mr.  AVells,  in  acceptinf>-  the  office,  briefly  addressed  the  Association 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  honor.  In  his  remarks  he  alluded  to  the 
important  position  occupied  at  this  time  by  the  State  of  Illinois  in  the 
cause  of  education,  comparing  it  with  his  former  State,  Massachusetts. 
He  spoke  of  the  action  of  this  day,  the  coming  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent to  this  body  to  obtain  its  recommendation  for  his  propositions 
of  amendment  to  the  School-law ;  the  teachers  of  Massachusetts,  how- 
ever powerful  and  excellent,  would  never  have  been  so  respected  by 
the  General  Court  of  that  ancient  State. 

Mr.  Anderson  moved  a  reconsideration  of  his  former  resolution 
respecting  final  adjournment,  in  order  to  allow  further  discixssion  of  its 
policy. 

Mr.  Gow  moved  to  amend  by  fixing  the  time  of  adjournment  at 
the  close  of  the  session  this  evening;  and  the  proposition  so  amended 
was  adopted. 

Rev.  J.  S.  PoAGE,  of  Aledo,  read  an  essay  on  the  theme  'Moral 
Courage  an  Element  of  Character  essential  to  the  Scholar  '. 

After  a  recess,  Mr.  Haskell  announced  an  arrangement  for  the 
evening,  to  have  a  social  meeting  after  final  adjournment. 

Mr.  Hewett,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  were  accepted,  and  laid  upon  the  table  till 
the  evening  session  : 

Whereas,  Wc  deem  it  a  privilege  to  express  our  tbanks  to  those  who  have  granted 
us  favors,  and  our  duty  to  declare  our  principles  as  an  association  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  good  citizens  of  Quincy  our  deepest  gratitude 
for  the  cheerful  and  hearty  reception  which  they  have  given  us,  and  the  abundant 
generosity  witli  v,-hich  they  have  entertained  us;  and,  accustomed  as  wc  have  been 
to  be  kindly  treated  in  tliose  towns  where  our  meetings  have  been  held,  we  can 
truly  say  that  never  has  our  treatment  been  more  kind,  and  we  feel  deep  regret 
tliat  circumstances  beyond  our  control  have  prevented  us  from  enjoying  all  the 
hospitality  they  designed  for  us. 

Jif'xoh'fd,  That  we  hereby  offer  our  hearty  thanks  and  good  wislies  to  those 
friends  who  have  entertained  and  instructed  us  by  lectures  and  essays. 

Jiexohrd,  That  our  obligations  are  deep  and  lasting  to  those  Railroad  Companies 
who  have  granted  us  reduced  fare,  and  we  hereby  express  our  belief  that  no  pe- 
cuniary loss  will  ever  result  from  such  worthy  kindness. 

liesoh'fd,  Tliat  our  profession  requires  the  earnest  use  of  all  our  powers  and  the 
employment  of  every  attainable  means  for  improvement ;  we  therefore  have  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  earnestness  and  devotion  of  those  who  fail  to  take  educational 
periodicals  and  attend  educational  conventions  when  possible. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  lecture  or  to  pre- 
sent any  other  exercise  to  an  Institute  or  Association  a  moral  obligation,  and  the 
non-fulfillment  of  such  an  engagement,  except  for  some  Providential  interference, 
a  breach  of  faith  unworthy  of  a  teacher  or  a  gentleman. 
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Mr.  Parker  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Programme  be  request- 
ed to  provide  alternates  to  the  persons  invited  to  address  the  Associa- 
tion :  but  after  some  discussion  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Gow,  of  the  Committee  on  Mr.  Haskell's  plans  of  a  School- 
House,  presented  their  report,  as  follows  : 

The  Committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  plans  of  Union-School  House  sub- 
jiiitted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Haskell,  would  respectfully  report  that  they  have  given 
these  plans  a  careful  examination,  and  now  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Hf solved.  That  this  Association  regards  the  erection  of  good  school-'buildings  as  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance;  and  that  the  plans  of  a  Union-School  building  submitted  by  Mr.  Haskell,  of 
Canton,  are  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  Graded  School  with  recitation-rooms  for  the  use  of 
assistant  teachers  thau  any  other  plans  that  have  fallen  under  our  observation. 

A.  >I.  GOW,        ") 

W.  H.  WELLS,    ^Committee. 

L.  H.  CHENEY, ) 

The  report  was  adopted,  with  the  resolution. 
The  following  resolution  then  passed  : 

Resolved^  That  we  condemn  the  practice  of  changing  school-books  in  such  a 
way  that  those  with  similar  title-pages  vary  so  as  to  cause  confusion  in  their  use. 

Mr.  Hewett  presented  an  invitation  to  the  Association  to  hold  its 
next  session  at  Bloomington. 

Dr.  WiLLARD  presented  a  resolution  that  the  next  session  be  held 
at  Bloomington,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  December  24th,  1861. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  till  7  p.:m^. 


7  o'clock  p.m. 

The  President  introduced  to  the  audience  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Michigan,  who  delivered  a 
lecture  upon  the  theme,  'Education  the  Business  of  Life'. 

Mr  Stone  moved  a  resolution  thanking  Mr.  Gregory  for  his  lec- 
ture, and  asking  a  copy  for  publication  in  the  N.  W.  Home  and  School 
Journal. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Marchant  reported  that  he,  as  Treasurer  "pro  tevi.j  had  re- 
ceived $66  as  admission  fees. 

Mr.  Blodgett  offered  a  resolution  that  the  Treasurer-elect  corre- 
spond with  the  Treasurer  elected  last  year  and  settle  with  him,  draw- 
ing on  him  for  any  balance  in  his  hands  5  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Childs  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions be  taken  up,  and  it  was  so  ordered :  and  the  resolutions  were 
severally  adopted. 
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Mr.  Heavett  oiFered  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  papers  of  the 
city  that  have  granted  us  favors ;  and  it  was  adopted.  [Note. — Only 
one  of  the  papers  of  the  city,  the  Whig  and  liejnihllcan,  is  entitled 
to  the  compliment  of  the  resolution.] 

A  motion  was  made  to  reconsider  the  last  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  ',  but  reconsideration  was  denied. 

Rev.  Mr.  King,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Quiney,  gracefully 
thanked  the  members  for  their  visit  to  this  city.  The  meetings  had 
been  full  of  interest  and  of  profit.  The  session  would  teach  the  mem- 
bers an  important  lesson  in  geography,  for  in  going  to  their  homes 
they  must  go  in  some  direction  from  Quiney ;  hence  it  follows  that 
every  place  is  in  some  direction  from  Quiney,  and  therefore  Quiney 
must  be  the  centre  of  the  world  I  [Laughter.]  So  hereafter  they 
must  describe  Chicago  as  a  flourishing  city  260  miles  N.E.  of  this 
centre.  [Renewed  laughter.]  He  complimented  the  teachers  on 
their  devotion  to  their  work  and  their  earnestness,  and  said  that  if 
South  Carolina  had  had  such  teachers  she  would  not  now  be  drifting 
about  and  attempting  to  dissolve  the  Union.  The  citizens  of  Quiney 
had  heard  that  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad,  but  they  had  tried  to 
make  him  at  home  while  he  was  with  them. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  prevailed  :  the  Association  joined  in  singing 
Old  Hundred,  and  the  President  pronounced  the  session  closed  by 
final  adjournment. 

The  audience  in  great  part  remained,  the  seats  were  removed  from 
the  floor  of  the  Hall,  and  for  an  hour  longer  a  large  number  both  of 
citizens  and  visitors  spent  the  evening  in  social  converse.  Of  the 
Reunion  on  Friday  evening  a  brief  account  will  be  found  in  the  Edit- 
or's Table. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Ahticle  I.  This  Association  shall  be  called  '  The  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Association'. 

Art.  II.  This  Association  shall  hold  its  meetings  annually. 

Art.  III.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President;  nine 
Vice-Presidents,  one  from  each  Congressional  District  in  the  State ;  a  Recording 
Secretary  ;  a  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  a  Treasurer  ;  a  Committee  on  Programme 
and  Arrangements ;  and  a  Committee  on  School  Government :  all  of  whom  shall 
bo  appointed  annually  and  hold  their  oflSces  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Art.  IY.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  the  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  and  to  attend  to  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  said  office: 
and  some  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  preside  in  case  of  bis  absence. 
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The  President  and  the  nine  Vice-Presidents  shall  constitute  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Association,  six  of  M'hom  shall  be  a  quorum  to  transact  business. 
It  shall  1)6  the  duty  of  this  Executive  Board  to  advise  with  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  with  the  Treasurer ;  to  report  to  the  Association  annually  any  revision 
they  deem  expedient  in  the  School-Law  and  in  this  Constitution ;  to  attend  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  Association  ;  and  to  take  a  general  supervision  of  the 
cause  of  education  in  their  respective  districts,  by  advising  with  the  County  Com- 
missioners, Township  Trustees,  and  District  School  Directors. 

Art.  V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  keep  a  correct  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

Art.  VI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  all 
the  foreign  correspondence  of  the  Association. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the. duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  membership-fees  and 
all  other  funds  accruing  by  donation  or  otherwise,  and  disburse  the  same  on  the 
order  of  the  Executive  Board:  and  he  shall  be  required  to  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Association  of  the  condition  of  the  finances. 

Art.  VIII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Programme  and  Arrange- 
ments to  arrange  the  literary  exercises  for  each  session  of  the  Association. 

Art.  IX.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  School  Government  to  re- 
port annually  to  the  Association  the  best  manner  of  governing  schools. 

Art.  X.  This  Association  shall  consist  of  teachers,  and  of  state,  county,  town- 
ship, and  district  school  officers  in  the  State  of  Illinois ;  each  male  member  pay- 
ing one  dollar  annually  and  signing  the  Constitution. 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  any  annual  meeting,  and  may  participate 
in  the  debates,  but  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Art.  XL  All  oflficers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  except  when  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  Association,  a  majority  of  votes  electing. 

Art.  XII.  The  Executive  Board  of  the  Association  shall  have  power  to  fill  any 
vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Association  by  death,  resignation, 
or  otherwise,  between  the  Annual  Sessions  of  the  Association. 

Art.  XIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  and  amended  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


Mr.  Bateman  lias  favored  us  with  advance  sheets  of  the  Third 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  for  the  years  1859  and  1860,  with  a  request  that  we 
should  give  to  extracts  from  it  as  much  space  as  we  can  allow  in  this 
number  of  the  Teacher.  We  do  so  with  great  pleasure,  believing  that, 
though  we  rob  our  readers  of  our  usual  variety  of  articles,  they  will 
find  in  the  report  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  extracts 
from  Mr.  Bateman's  Report  as  much  that  is  readable  and  valuable  as 
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we  should  be  able  to  put  before  tbcm  in  our  usual  mode  of  making  up 
the  Tinclir.r. 

Statistics. —  Wc  oxtract  from  the  Report  the  following  general  statistics  beside 

those  contained  in  the  comparative  review  below: 

ISSO.  ISOO. 

Xuniber  of  male  scholars 2  l'.t,770 247,508 

Nuniher  of  female  scholars 2(>2,114 216,79(5 

Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21. . . .   u04,031    ....  546,194 

No.  of  districts  in  which  no  schools  have  been  kept. .          850  ....  734 

Number  of  scholars  in  private  schools 16,246  ....  19,264 

Number  of  graded  schools 300  ....  294 

The  following  statistics  were  not  included  in  the  blanks  issued  for  1859  : 

Whole  number  of  pupils  under  s'u  years  of  age 26,290 

Largest  number  of  pupils  taught  by  one  teacher  at  the  same  time. .  200 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher 35 

Number  of  school-houses  of  the  Jirst  (/rcule 2,256 

Number  of  school-houses  of  the  second  <jrade 4,008 

Number  of  school-houses  of  the  third  yrade 1,084 

Whole  number  of  lor/  school-houses 1,447 

Whole  number  offnuue  school-houses 5,561 

Whole  number  of  briek  scliool-houscs 627 

Whole  number  of  stotie  school-houses 212 

Number  of  school-houses  containing  more  than  one  room 634 

School-houses  of  the  first  grade  are  "such  as  are  in  good  repair,  with  good  lot 
well  fenced,  and  provided  with  suitable  outhouses;  furnished  with  blackboards, 
and  good  seats  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  scholars  of  the  district."  The 
.second  grade  includes  "  such  as  are  in  tolerably  good  repair ;  but  with  small  lot, 
uninclosed,  destitute  of  out-houses,  poorly  seated,  and  not  large  enough  for  the 
scholars  of  the  district."  The  third  grade  includes  those  judged  by  the  township 
treasurers  to  be  "  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used." 

Teachers'  Institutes  were  held  in  forty-four  counties  in  1860,  according  to  Com- 
missioners' reports.  The  average  cost  of  tuition,  found  by  dividing  the  whole 
amount  of  teachers'  wages  by  the  whole  number  of  scholars,  is  $3.19  :  the  highest 
average  rate  being  in  St.  Clair  Co.,  $5.14;  and  the  lowest  in  Edgar  Co.,  71  cents. 

Comparative  View. —  A  comparison  of  the  more  important  statistics  as  report- 
ed in  1856,  1858,  and  1860,  is  made  in  the  subjoined  synopsis.  The  items  com- 
pared are  few  in  number,  owing  to  the  meagreness  of  the  returns  for  1856;  but 
the  view  afforded  of  the  growth  of  the  interests  of  the  common  schools  since  the 
adoption  of  the  present  system  is  intei'csting  and  suggestive. 


Whole  number  of  schools 

Whole  number  of  scholars 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Number  of  white  persons  under  21  years  of  age 

Wliole  7nitnbor  of  ilistricts 

Nip.  orili.--ts  in  which  sch'ls  have  been  kept  6  mos. ormore 

Wluili'  number  of  school-houses 

Number  of  private  schools 

Principal  of  township  funds 

Interest  of  township  funds  paid  to  treasurers 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers 

Amount  of  State  fund  paid  to  township  treasurers 

Amount  rai.sed  by  district  tax 

Whole  amount  paid  teachers 

Amount  paid  for  school  apparatus 

Amount  paid  as  compensation  to  township  officers 

Whole  amount  received  for  school  purposes 

Whole  amount  expended  for  school  purposes 


6,794 
312,39.3 

4,952 

•i,360 

529,485 

6,813 


$3,095,937  00 

288,093  00 

45  33 

27  10 

589,011  00 

341,964  00 

887,308  00 

6.294  00 

31,920  00 

1,143,457  00 

921,297  00 


9,262 

472,247 

8,283 

0,485 

895,248 

8,956 

7.954 

8,221 

690 

$3,494,580  00 

322,852  00 

28  82 

18  80 

738,583  00 

1,265,137  00 

1,512,211  00 

8,563  00 

31,982  00 

2,193,455  00 

2,259.868  00 
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Remarks  ox  the  Summaries  and  Tables. —  The  tabular  statement  of  the  amount 
of  the  productive  principal  of  the  School  Fund  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  a  third 
of  a  million  of  dollars  in  the  last  two  years.  In  1858  the  aggregate  of  that 
fund  was  S-1,615,919.75  ;  in  1S60  it  was  $-l,919,05-i.8o :  increase  in  two  years 
$303,13.5.08. 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  whole  number  of  schools  returned  in  1858  and 
1860,  that  the  number  reported  for  the  former  year  exceeds  that  for  the  latter  by 
1,076.  At  first  view  this  certainly  seems  extraordinary  and  indicative  of  the 
wrong  kind  of  progress.  But  it  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  moment  that  this  de- 
crease is  only  apparent^  not  real  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  schools  since  1858.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
premise  that  the  number  of  schools  must  of  necessity  be  the  same  as  the  number 
of  school-houses,  unless  rooms  or  places  temporarily  hired  for  school  purposes 
should  be  omitted  by  the  treasurers  in  their  enumeration  of  school-houses,  which 
is  not  probable;  and  even  then  the  exception  to  the  above  rule  would  be  inconsid- 
erable. Assuming,  then,  substantial  equality  between  the  number  of  school- 
houses  and  schools,  what  are  the  facts  V  The  report  of  1858  gives  us  10,238 
schools  and  only  6,629  school-houses,  being  an  excess  of  3,609  schools  over  the 
number  of  school-houses —  or  more  than  fifty-four  per  cent.  The  same  correction 
should  undoubtedly  be  made  for  the  number  of  schools  returned  for  1856  ;  but,  the 
number  of  school-houses  not  being  returned  for  that  year,  we  have  no  means  of 
testing  the  point.  If  this  reasoning  be  con-ect,  and  it  seems  self-evident,  the  true 
number  of  schools  in  1858  is  about  6,629.  Applying  the  same  principles  to  the 
reports  for  1860,  we  find  the  number  of  schools  to  be  9,162,  and  the  number  of 
school-houses  8,221,  being  an  excess  of  the  former  of  941,  or  more  than  eleven 
per  cent.;  not  so  glaring  as  in  the  former  case,  but  still  sufliciently  absurd.  The 
true  number  of  schools  for  1860  is,  therefore,  8,221,  being  an  actual  net  gain  over 
1858  of  1,592,  which  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  aggregate  number  of  new 
school-houses  reported  for  1859-60,  thus  affording  additional  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  explanation  given. 

It  remains  to  account,  if  possible,  for  these  strange  errors  in  the  reports  of  the 
local  officers.  The  true  solution  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  a  misapprehension 
by  many  of  the  township  ofiicers  of  the  right  meaning  to  be  given  to  the  word 
ftchool  as  used  in  the  law  and  in  the  blanks.  Supposing  it  to  be  synonymous  with 
the  words  term  and  quarter,  the  local  officers  have  evidently  reported,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  number  of  different  quarters  taught  in  a  given  school-house  and  dis- 
trict, as  being  so  many  different  schools,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  This 
woujd  at  once  account  for  the  enormous  excess  of  schools  reported  from  some 
counties.  In  fourteen  counties  the  ratio  of  schools  to  school-houses,  in  the  report 
for  1858,  is  more  than  two  to  one. 

Not  only  is  this  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  in  question, 
but  in  many  cases  it  is  knoicn  to  be  the  true  solution.  In  the  report  made  to  this 
office  in  1859,  thirttj-six  schools  were  returned  from  a  certain  township  in  which, 
within  my  own  personal  knowledge,  there  were  only  iwte  (Ustriets,  tdne  school- 
houses,  and  nine  schools;  but,  four  terms  of  school  had  been  taught  in  each  school- 
house.  But  the  point  needs  no  further  demonstration.  The  fact  that  the  discrep- 
ancy for  1860  is  so  much  less  than  for  1858  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  special  care 
taken  in  the  latter  year,  by  means  of  minute  instructions  in  circulars,  etc.,  to  cor- 
rect misapprehension  on  the  subject.  This  brief  allusion  to  the  matter  seemed 
called  for  to  prevent  erroneous  impressions  in  respect  to  the  actual  progress  of 
the  schools. 

The  report  for  1860  gives  546,194  white  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one.  This  is  the  whole  number  of  persons  who,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  public  schools  —  or  who  were  due 
at  the  schools.  Of  this  number  19,264  are  reported  as  having  attended  private 
schools  ;  for  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  pupils  of  the  latter  schools  are  all  or  near- 
ly all  embraced  within  the  legal  limits  of  five  and  twenty-one.  Deducting  this 
number  from  the  former,  we  have  a  net  aggregate  of  526,930  persons  who 
were  due  at  the  public  schools  in  1860.  The  number  of  scholars  actually  enrolledin 
all  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  the  same  year  was  472,247,  being  54,683, 
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or  eleven  per  cent,  less  tlian  the  number  due.  In  other  words,  only  eighty-nine 
per  cent,  of  all  tliosc  reported  as  due  at  the  schools  in  18G0  were  in  actual  attend- 
iince.  Assuming  that  existing  school  accommodations  were  adequalo  for  the  re- 
maining eleven  per  cent.,  we  are  prepared  to  appreciate  the  enormous  pecuniary 
loss  sustained  by  the  State  from  the  great  evil  of  absenteeism,  and  the  necessity 
of  greater  efforts  to  induce  the  attendance  of  all  the  children  wlio  are  legally  eligi- 
ble to  the  public  schools.  Tlius,  the  State  expended  $1,512,211.39  in  1800  for 
tuition.  For  this  sum,  520,930  pupils  should  have  been  benefited.  But,  in  fact, 
only  4'72, 21 Y  pupils  shared  in  the  instructions  of  the  teachers;  only  eighty-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  Avork  that  was  paid  for,  and  that  should  have  been  done,  was  in 
fact  performed,  resulting  in  a  cash  loss  to  the  State  of  S^l(56,343.25.  If  we  take 
the  whole  amount  expended  for  all  school  purjjoses  as  the  basis  for  the  calcu- 
lation, the  loss  will  be  increased  to  the  startling  sum  of  .^248,585.56.  These  re- 
sults arc  worthy  of  grave  consideration  ;  they  are  of  a  character  which  the  public 
seem  slow  to  apprehend  and  acknowledge,  yet  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning  by 
wliich  the  conclusions  are  reached,  and  hence  their  strict  truthfulness,  can  not  be 
doubted.  No  financial  problem  is  susceptible  of  a  clearer  solution.  It  will  be 
ob.served,  too,  that  the  foregoing  estimates  rest  upon  the  assumption  of  the  regu- 
lar attendanrc  oi  tha  whole  immber  of  pupils  enrolled.  When  the  proper  allow- 
ance is  made  for  irregular  attendance,  and  for  those  who  only  attend  a  few  weeks 
or  months,  tlie  grand  total  of  loss  will  be  swelled  to  still  more  formidable  dimen- 
sions. From  this  view,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  clear  duty  of  the  State  to  employ 
all  lawful  means  to  promote  and  secure  the  largest  and  most  regular  attendance 
upon  the  schools  established  by  law. 

The  whole  number  of  districts  in  1858  was  8133,  of  which  644^,  or  79  percent., 
complied  with  the  law  requiring  a  six-months  school.  The  number  of  districts  iu 
1800  was  8956,  of  which  7954,  or  88  per  cent,  had  school  for  six  months  or  more. 
Increase  of  districts  in  two  years,  828 ;  increase  of  districts  having  six-months 
school,  1507,  or  23  per  cent.  Number  of  districts  in  1860  in  which  no  schools 
were  kept,  734,  or  about  8  per  cent.;  leaving  268  districts  which  had  schools,  but 
not  for  six  months. 

The  average  number  of  months  schools  were  kept  in  1800  was  six  and  eight- 
tcntlis,  being  about  the  same  as  for  1858.  This,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  the 
act  of  1859  directors  were  expressly  prohibited  from  extending  the  terms  of 
schools  beyond  six  months  without  a  vote  of  the  people,  a  power  which  was  ex- 
tensively exercised  under  the  act  of  1857,  must  be  considered  as  in  the  highest 
degree  encouraging,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  financial  stringency 
of  the  period  embraced  in  this  report.  The  fears  entertained  by  those  who 
deprecated  the  rigid  restrictive  clause  embodied  in  the  48th  section,  believing 
that  it  would  inevitably  depress  the  State  averages  for  1859  and  1860,  have  not 
been  realized.  It  has  been  found  entirely  safe,  as  a  general  fact,  to  leave  the  de- 
termination of  the  question  of  extension  to  the  voice  of  the  people  of  the  several 
districts. 

All  the  foregoing  summaries  are  based  upon  the  official  returns  from  one  hund- 
red and  one  counties.  The  reports  from  Lawrence  county  arrived  too  late  to  be 
included  in  the  State  aggregates. 

School  Law. —  To  no  subject  have  I  devoted  more  earnest  attention  during  my 
official  term  than  to  the  practical  working  of  the  present  school  law,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  public  sentiment  in  relation  thereto.  The  complaints  and  objections, 
chiefly  from  township  and  district  officers,  which  burdened  the  mails  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  led  me  at  an  early  day  to  institute  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  these  complaints,  preparatory  to  the  discov- 
ery and  application  of  tlie  remedy.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  origin  of  the 
dissatisfaction  was  not  traceable  to  any  general  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  State  to  acquiesce  in  the  taxation  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  On  the  contrary,  I  found  that  with  fewer  exceptions,  com- 
paratively, than  could  reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  the  wisdom  and  validity 
of  the  cardinal  principles  upon  which  the  free-school  system  is  based  were  cor- 
dially admitted,  and  the  requisite  assessments  cheerfully  submitted  to  and  paid. 
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Whore,  then,  Vv'as  the  difficulty  V  A  brief  examination  of  the  general  tenor  of  the 
points  raised  in  the  correspondence  of  the  parties  complainant  served  to  satisfy 
me  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  trouble  was  directly  referable  to  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  law  itself,  and  the  manner  of  discharging  the  obligations  and  duties 
imposed  by  its  provisions.  This  fact  having  been  determined,  the  policy  proper 
to  be  adopted  was  of  course  clear.  I  immediately  began  to  make  notes  of  such 
points  in  the  letters  received  as  seemed  to  be  of  general  importance,  and  to  pub- 
lish them  with  comments  and  remarks  explanatory,  first  in  the  JHinois  Teacher,  and 
then  in  the  form  of  official  circulars.  Many  thousand  copies  of  these  circulars, 
embracing  in  the  end  hints  and  suggestions  upon  most  of  the  leading  provisions 
of  the  school  law,  were  issued  to  the  school  commissioners,  and  by  them  distributed 
extensively  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  In  many  instances,  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  circulars  have  been  copied  and  republished  in  the  newspapers  friend- 
ly to  the  cause  of  common  schools  in  the  several  counties,  thereby  greatly  in- 
creasing the  dissemination  of  the  desired  information,  contributing  to  the  success 
of  the  cause,  and  placing  this  department  under  lasting  obligations. 

The  influence  of  this  system  of  measures  immediately  began  to  be  felt  in  the 
diminished  influx  of  letters  upon  points  treated  of  in  the  circulars,  and  resulted  in 
fully  establishing  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  upon  which  theii'  preparation  and 
issue  were  bassed.  Not  only  has  the  average  weekly  correspondence,  touching- 
all  those  legal  provisions  which  are  brought  under  review  in  the  circulars,  de- 
creased more  than  fifty  per  cent,  but  hundreds  of  letters  now  on  file  testify  di- 
rectly and  in  strong  terms  to  the  fact  which  I  assumed  in  the  outset,  that  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  law  had  been  the  cause  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  and  the  trouble  arising  under  it;  and  that  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  real  scope  and  requirements  of  the  act  and  the  manner  of  performing  their 
several  duties,  school  officers  are  becoming  comparatively  satisfied  with  the  law  as 
it  is.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  true,  that  not  a  few  who  were  the  most  uncom- 
promising in  their  opposition  a  year  ago  now  desire  to  be  numbered  among  the 
firmest  friends  of  the  present  law. 

These  results  are  suggestive,  imparting  much  light  for  our  future  guidance. 
They  reveal  the  gratifying  fact  that  so  far  as  the  essential  feature  of  the  system  is 
concerned  —  a  general  ucl  valorem  tax  for  educational  purposes  —  the  popular 
sentiment  of  the  State,  if  not  unanimous,  is  rapidly  assuming  the  form  of  deep  and 
settled  conviction  in  its  fiivor.  They  teach  us  also  that  men  are  disposed  to  con- 
demn what  they  do  not  compi-ehend,  for  no  other  or  better  reason,  often,  than  be- 
cause they  do  not  comprehend  it ;  and  that  they  are  ready  to  modify  or  reverse 
their  hasty  judgments  when  satisfactory  reasons  are  seen  for  so  doing.  They  il- 
lustrate and  enforce  the  truth  that  much  time  is  required  fully  to  develop  the  fit- 
ness or  unfitness,  the  strength  or  weakness,  of  a  system  so  difficult  and  complicated, 
relatively,  as  any  adequate  school-law  must  of  necessity  be.  But  the  experience 
alluded  to  assumes  a  special  interest  in  its  bearings  upon  the  question  of  what 
course  it  is  most  expedient  for  the  friemds  of  connnon  schools  to  pursue  in  respect 
to  the  school-law  at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature.  It  was  my  purpose, 
two  years  ago,  to  submit  to  the  next  General  Assembly  the  outlines  of  a  brief  yet 
consistent  and  comprehensive  school-code,  in  lieu  of  the  one  now  in  force.  That 
a  system  could  be  framed  combining  the  essentials  of  brevity,  compactness,  and 
strength,  with  those  of  perspicuity  and  flexile  adaptability,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  such  a  law  would  retain  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  present  one,  except  the  single 
provision  of  a  State  tax :  the  complicated  machineiy,  the  cumbrous  agencies,  the 
conflicting  lines  of  interest  and  jurisdiction,  and  the  vast  array  of  redundant  offi- 
cers, would  all  be  swept  away.  It  would  not  be  a  modification  of  the  old,  but  the 
substitution  of  a  new  and  radically  ditterent  law. 

But  a  few  months'  observation  and  reflection  seriously  impaired  my  confidence, 
not  in  the  need  and  practicability  of  tlie  proposed  change,  but  in  the  conviction 
that  the  time  for  it  had  arrived.  And  the  impression  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
come,  though  it  was  not  far  distant,  continued  to  strengthen  until  it  has  ripened 
into  a  firm  and  deliberate  conviction. 

It  is  probable  that  three  classes  of  opinions  will  be  advanced  in  the  present 
Legislature,  in  respect  to  our  educational  policy : 
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1.  That  the  present  law  be  radically  changed  or  repealed  and  a  new  one  enacted 
in  its  stead. 

2.  That  no  change  whatever  be  made  in  the  law. 

3.  That  tlic  present  law  be  amended  so  as  to  improve  its  workings  in  some  par- 
ticulars, so  far  as  it  can  be  done  imthonl  diiturbinff  a7i>/ of  its  fundamental pi-ovisions. 

Against  the  policy  reconnnended  in  the  first  of  the  above  propositions  much  that 
has  already  been  advanced  has  a  direct  bearing.  The  present  system  has  by  no 
means  been  fully  tested  —  the  fruits  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  arc  not  yet 
all  mature.  When  those  fruits  shall  have  been  fully  ripened  and  garnered,,  and 
their  quality  determined,  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  tree  can  be  j,adged 
by  an  unerring  standard,  and  it  will  be  ea.sy  to  decide  whether  some  of  the 
branches  should  be  lopped  off  and  new  grafts  inserted,  or  whether  the  tree 
itself  should  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots.  No  reforms  are  so  easy  or  so  enduring 
as  those  whose  nature  and  necessity  have  been  demonstrated  by  experience.  Men 
will  adopt  new  ideas  and  cherish  a  new  faith  when  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
old.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  interests  of  common  schools  have  steadily 
advanced  during  the  past  two  years;  that  the  workings  of  the  system  in  the  State 
generally  have  never  been  so  smooth  and  satisfactory  ;  that  the  results  have  never 
been  so  rich  and  encouraging  as  in  the  biennial  period  just  closed.  These  facts 
are  disclosed  in  the  statistical  returns,  and  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  school- 
officers.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course  —  there  always  have  been  and  always 
will  be ;  but  the  general  truth  could  be  affirmed  in  even  stronger  terms  thaCi 
those  which  I  have  employed.  We  have  seen  wiiat  a  change  has  followed  the 
effort  to  explain  and  apply  tlie  principles  of  the  law ;  how  many  have  ceased  to 
complain  as  soon  as  their  duties  and  tiie  mode  of  performing  them  were  under- 
stood, and  how  numerous  and  emphatic  are  the  requests  from  the  people  that  n» 
radical  changes  be  made  at  the  present  time.  Judging  from  tlie  past,  it  is  reason- 
able to  anticipate  increased  satisfaction  and  still  more  harmonious  action  for  the 
next  two  years.  The  people  are  averse  to  frequent  changes  in  the  laws:  they 
confuse,  irritate,  and  annoy.  While  this  fact  should  by  no  means  deter  from  new 
enactments  when  absolutely  demanded,  it  is  entitled  to  respectful  consideration, 
and  has  no  little  to  do  with  the  question  of  when  and  how  often  additional  legis- 
lation should  be  invoked.  The  largest  part  of  the  practical  duties  required  by 
the  present  law  are  imposed  upon  men  who  are  engaged  in  farming  and  other  ac- 
tive business  employments  :  plain,  honest,  intelligent  men,  who  wish  their  child- 
ren to  have  a  good,  sound  education,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  master  the  intricacies  of  a  new  school-system  every  two  or  even  every  four 
years.  This  fact  enforces,  it  is  true,  the  necessity  of  a  briefer  and  simpler  code, 
but  it  also  suggests  the  expediency  of  not  hastily  disturbing  the  provisions  of  a 
law  which,  though  not,  perhaps,  the  simplest  and  best,  has  at  last  come  to  be  un- 
derstood. It  is  difficult  for  those  whose  pursuits  lead  them  to  a  constant  familiar- 
ity with  the  framework  of  educational  systems  and  statutory  enactments  to  ap- 
preciate the  difficulty  and  annoyance  experienced  by  those  of  other  and  foreign 
pursuits  in  understanding  and  growing  accustomed  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
And  besides,  no  legislative  enactment,  hov.-ever  just  and  perfect,  has  any  inherent 
power  to  lift  a  people  at  once  from  darkness  to  light,  from  a  low  to  an  exalted 
conception  of  education,  anymore  than  text-books  alone  can  create  a  scholar,  or 
constitutions  alone  save  a  nation.  There  is  other  work  to  be  done  before  the  acts 
of  the  law-maker  can  become  effective.  The  Senate  is  Hot  the  only  forum  upon 
which  educational  themes  must  be  discussed.  From  Houses  of  Representatives 
the  appeal  must  be  carried  to  the  houses  of  the  people.  There  are  prejudices  to 
be  removed,  interests  to  be  awakened,  issues  to  be  appreciated,  untold  blessings  to 
be  perceived  by  the  eye  of  faith,  before  the  popular  will  can  be  embodied  in 
acts  of  General  Assemblies.  And  this  work  can  only  be  done  in  the  quiet  homes 
and  by  the  firesides  and  in  the  primary  assemblages  of  the  people  themselves. 
Education  must  be  valued,  constitutions  must  be  revered  and  loved,  or  mere  legal 
enactments  can  no  more  secure  the  permanent  growth  of  the  former  than  the 
naked  political  principles  contained  in  the  latter  can  insure  the  union  and  pros- 
perity of  the  States. 

It  may  not  be  improper  also  to  suggest  that  the  present  session  of  the  General 
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Assembly  may  be  less  favorable  than  usual  for  the  calm  and  deliberate  discussion 
of  the  principles  and  details  of  a  new  or  radically  diiferent  bill.  Experience  has 
confirmed  what  reason  alone  teaches,  that  no  department  of  legislation  sliould  re- 
ceive more  mature  reflection  and  cautious  action  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  educational  policy  of  a  State.  It  is. an  easy  matter  to  conduct 
a  bill  through  the  parliamentary  forms,  put  it  upon  its  final  passage,  and  secure 
for  it  the  signature  of  the  Executive.  But  no  prophecy  can  anticipate,  no  regrets 
avert,  no  subsequent  prudence  wholly  remedy,  the  consequences  of  hasty,  ill-di- 
gested legislation.  It  may  be  worthy  of  thought,  therefore,  whether  the  unusual 
pressure  of  public  business,  the  grave  financial  principles  which  must  be  settled, 
•and  the  political  convulsions  of  the  times,  may  not  lessen  the  probabilities  of  the 
liberal  yet  prudent  and  conservative  legislation,  at  the  present  time,  which  the 
•consideration  of  a  radically  different  educational  system  so  eminently  requires. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  which  the  limits  of  this  report  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  state,  the  opinion  is  respectfully  yet  confidently  advanced  that  of  the 
three  propositions  supposed  the  one  under  review  is  the  least  likely  to  lead,  at 
■the  present  time,  to  the  best  results.  This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  judgment 
of  a  majority  of  the  school  commissioners  of  the  State,  whose  advice  upon  this 
point  was  particularly  solicited.  Letters  from  twenty-four  commissioners,  resident 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  from  Cook  to  Gallatin,  lie  before  me,  all  substan- 
tially agreeing  in  what  has  now  been  suggested. 

But  it  is  assumed  that  advocates  of  the  opposite  extreme  will  not  be  wanting ; 
those  who  will  deprecate  any  amendment  or  cliange  whatever  in  the  present  law. 
While  it  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of  even  this  policy  would,  at  the  present 
time,  be  safer  than  that  embraced  in  the  first  proposition,  yet  no  sufficient  reasons 
seem  to  exist  for  withholding  such  modifications  as  would  manifestly  facilitate 
and  strengthen  the  operations  of  the  present  act  without  requiring  arciidjustmcnt 
of  its  principal  machinery.  If  the  first  class  of  opinions  is  too  radical,  the  second 
is  too  conservative;  if  the  foi'mer  would,  under  existing  circumstances,  endanger 
the  safety  of  principles  already  established,  of  conquests  already  achieved,  the 
latter  would  hinder  the  growth  of  those  principles  and  prevent  the  achievement 
of  new  and  greater  conquests.  From  these  twin-dangers,  that  of  too-fast  on  the 
one  hand  and  ioo-dow  on  the  other,  it  is  proposed  to  take  refuge  in  the  safe  har- 
bor that  lies  in  the  third  proposition  —  to  add  a  plank  here  and  a  spar  there,  so 
that  the  present  vessel  uill  mil  better ;  not  to  scuttle  her  and  shape  the  keel  of 
another.  In  favor  of  this  policy,  as  the  best  for  the  cause  now,  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  teachers  and  school-officers  of  the  State  with  whom  I  have  con- 
ferred are  firmly  and  earnestly  committed.  I  respectfully  commend  it  to  your 
favorable  regard,  and  invoke  for  it  the  support  of  the  legislature.  How,  then,  shall 
we  improve  and  strengthen  the  ship  so  as  to  render  her  more  sea-worthy  and  fit 
her  for  a  successful  cruise  of  at  least  two  years  more  '?  After  much  deliberation 
and  conference  with  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  in  the  State,  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  are  respectfully  proposed  : 

I.  Amend  Section  20,  requiring  each  school  commissioner  to  visit  every  school 
in  his  county  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  allowing  three  dollars  a  day  for  such 
services,  for  any  number  of  days  not  exceeding  one  hundred  in  any  one  year. 

Remarks. —  In  common  with  others,  I  was  for  a  long  time  under  the  belief  that 
a  similar  provision  in  the  act  of  185.5,  allowing  two  dollars  a  day  for  not  more 
than  fifty  days  in  a  year,  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  1857.  This  seemed  unreason- 
able, inasmuch  as  the  same  duties,  substantially,  were  required  by  the  latter  act 
as  by  the  former.  Recurring  to  the  97th  section,  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  the 
provision  in  cjuestion  was  not  in  fact  repealed  by  the  act  of  1857,  although  omitted 
in  said  act.  For  the  97th  section  repeals  only  the  acts  of  '49,  '51,  and  '53,  '  and  all 
other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  ro;/)iw(7  in  ronfict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act'. 
The  clause  in  question  was  not  in  the  acts  of  '49,  '51,  and  '53,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  been  repealed  with  them.  Neither  is  it  in  any  sense  '  in  conflict '  with 
the  provisions  of  the  20th  section  of  the  act  of  1857,  but  in  manifest  harmony  there- 
with, unless  the  allowance  of  pay  is  in  conflict  with  the  requisition  of  labor.  It 
was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  repeal  the  clause ;  but  it  was  not 
done  —  omission  is  not  necessarily  repeal. 
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From  no  other  cause  have  the  interests  of  common  schools  suffered  so  deeply, 
since  the  passaj^o  of  the  first  free-school  act  till  now,  ns  from  the  want  of  close, 
oonipctont,  energetic  and  iaithful  supervision.  The  necessity  of  this,  if  not  self- 
evident,  must  appear  from  very  slight  examination  of  the  subject.  It  is  the  great 
vanl  of  our  system  of  public  instruction  —  a  want  which  pervadesits  whole  frame- 
work, from  tlie  central  department  at  Springfield  to  tlic  smallest  and  remotest 
district  in  the  State.  The  disastrous  consequences  of  this,  as  Avell  as  the  nature 
of  the  remedy  required,  are  so  forcibly  stated  in  the  excellent  report  of  my  im- 
mediate predecessor,  that  I  need  only  allude  to  them  lierc.  That  remedy  is  thought 
to  be,  in  the  plan  of  rounty  svprrintendcnciesi  —  the  committal  of  the  educational 
interests  of  each  county  to  the  direct  supervision  of  one  person,  M'ho  sliall  de- 
vote his  whole  time  exclusively  to  the  work  and  be  the  reliable  and  efficient  coiid- 
jutor  of  the  State  Superintendent.  No  one  could  attempt  to  conduct  the  afl'airs 
of  this  office  for  over  three  months  without  perceiving  the  great  necessity  of  sijch 
a  coiiperative  officer.  The  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  such  a  system  of 
constant  and  vigilant  supervision  are  beyond  computation.  The  subject  is  com- 
mended to  your  tlioughti'id  consideration.  If  the  proposal  .should  be  favorably 
entertained,  the  points  of  practical  difficulty  requiring  the  most  careful  guarding 
are  the  selection  of  tlie  right  men,  without  regard  to  political  affiliations,  or  any 
other  conditions  but  those  of  fitness  for  the  work ;  the  manner  of  electing  or  ap- 
pointing them  ;  and  the  amount  and  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  paid.  En- 
tertaining strong  apprehensions  that  these  difficulties  will  be  found  too  formida- 
ble for  the  success  of  the  recommendation  at  the  present  session,  even  if  they  do 
not  prevent  its  consideration  altogether,  I  have  proposed  the  foregoing  amend- 
ment as  a  measure  of  at  least  partial  relief  and  approximate  justice  to  a  body  of 
school  otBcers,  many  of  whom  have  devoted  days,  weeks  and  months  of  earnest 
and  effective  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  with  no  expectation  of  pecun- 
iary reward. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  an  extraordinary  act  of  legislation  as  that 
which  imposes  upon  School  Commissioners  duties  scarcely  surpassed  in  importance 
and  magnitude  by  those  devolved  upon  any  other  school  officers,  duties  requiring 
for  their  faithful  discharge  much  ability,  time,  and  attention,  while  the  compensa- 
tion to  which  such  services  are  entitled  is  left  \vholly  unprovided  for  by  law.  To 
those  who  perceive  the  close  connection  of  devoted  and  competent  commissioners 
with  the  success  of  our  whole  .system,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  such  a  policy  could 
find  supporters  either  in  or  out  of  the  legislature  among  those  who  are  not  hostile 
to  the  system  itself.  It  is  certain  that  the  avowed  opponents  of  good  free  schools 
could  hardly  aim  at  them  a  more  effective  blow  than  by  advocating  such  a  course. 
It  is  a  l)id  for  incompetency  in  the  officer,  and  invites  neglect  in  the  duties  of  the 
office.  Its  tendency  is  to  fill  the  highest  county  school  offices  known  to  the  law  with 
incumbents  who  seek  them  only /"or  the  sake  of  the  commissions  accruing  from  the 
sale  of  lands  and  the  distribution  of  the  public  funds  —  with  persons  who,  in  ac- 
cepting the  office,  propose  to  themselves  to  render  those  services  which  tvill  pay, 
and  to  neglect  those  which  will  not.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  Jinaneial  duties 
of  a  school  commissioner,  though  important,  are  utterly  insignificant  compared 
with  his  educationed  duties.  Any  man  with  ordinary  honesty,  and  even  less  than 
ordinary  business  capacity,  can  sell  a  piece  of  land  and  apportion  a  few  hundi'ed 
dollars;  hwi  wo  mere  business  man,  he  his  talents  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  can 
properly  perform  the  educational  services  expressed  and  implied  in  the  20th  and 
.50th  sections  of  the  school  law.  It  is  these  duties  which  impart  all  real  value 
and  significance  to  the  office  of  school  commissioner,  so  far  as  its  relation  to 
educational  interests  is  concerned  ;  apart  from  these  duties,  the  office  might  be 
abolished  to-morrow  without  the  slightest  shock  or  damage  to  the  esscntial\niQvGsis 
of  common  schools.  Is  it  not  extraordinary,  then,  I  ask  again,  that  for  the  least 
imjiortant  and  least  difficult  services  ample  compensation  is  allowed  by  law, 
while  for  the  most  essential  and  onerous  services  «o  compensation  at  all  is  allowed  ? 
that  a  school  officer  should  be  paid  for  attending  to  a  few  business  matters,  and  not 
paid  for  attending  to  school  matters''' 

I  have  said  that  the  tendency  of  the  policy  of  the  last  two  legislatures  is  to  fill 
the  office  in  question  with  mercenary  and  incompetent  men.     That  so  many  school 
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commissioners  are  in  fact  the  reverse  of  this  is  not  due  to  the  wisdom  or  generos- 
ity of  the  legal  provision  now  under  review.  I  should  do  injustice  to  the  truth, 
and  to  mv  own  grateful  appreciation  of  services  performed  under  eminently  dis- 
heartening circumstances,  if  I  were  to  close  this  report  without  again  alluding,  in  a 
pointed  manner,  to  the  arduous  labor,  patient  faithfulness,  and  official  promptitude, 
which  have  characterized  a  large  number  of  the  school  commissioners  of  the  State. 
Several  of  them  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  their  respective  counties  from  one 
to  four  times  during  the  past  two  years,  and  labored  devotedly  for  the  cause  of 
education,  not  only  without  remuneration,  but  with  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  many  to  whom  no  such  commendation  is  due  ;  but 
while  the  disinterested  conduct  of  the  former  class  can  not  be  too  highly  praised, 
it  is  hard  very  severely  to  censure  those  who  decline  to  'work  for  nothing  and 
find  themselves' — who  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  State  should  require  or 
expect  men  to  visit,  superintend  and  improve  her  schools  from  pure  benevolence, 
without  pav,  while  a  different  and  moie  rational  policy  is  pursued  in  respect  to  all 
other  public  interests.  I  earnestly  ask  that  a  reasonable  compensation  be  granted 
to  school  commissionei's  for  the  educational  services  which  are  required  of  them 
by  law. 

"n.  Amend  Section  3.3,  so  that  it  shall  expressly  affirm  that  after  a  township  has 
been  laid  off  into  districts  the  boundaries  of  those  districts  shall  not  be  altered  or 
changed  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  in  each  and  every 
district  interested  in  or  affected  by  such  alteration  or  change :  said  consent  to  be 
expressed  either  by  written  petition,  or  by  vote  at  a  public  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose  :  when  by  the  former,  an  actual  majority  of  all  tiie  legal  voters  of  the  dis- 
trict shall  be  necessary ;  when  by  the  latter,  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the 
meeting  shall  be  necessary  —  notices  of  the  time,  place  and  purpose  of  said  meet- 
ing having  been  given  as  required  in  the  42d  section  of  the  Act.  Also,  amend 
■the  last  clause  of  said  section,  pi-escribing  the  manner  in  which  the  trustees  shall 
divide  the  property  when  a  new  district  is  formed  from  one  or  more  districts. 

[Mr.  Bateman  comments  upon  the  existing  law,  which  has  been  held  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  put  entire  control  of  the  matter  iuto  the  hands  of  the  trustees  ab- 
solutely. The  proposed  amendment  would  avoid  conditions  upon  which  that 
judgment  was  based,  and  substitute  a  much-de?ired  and  simple  rule.  We  omit  the 
remarks,  as  Mr.  Bateman  has  in  previous  circulars  set  forth  the  reasons  for  en- 
deavoring to  establish  the  rule  which  the  amendment  will  make  into  a  law.] 

III.  Section  45.  Strike  out  the  word  '  county '  before  the  word  '  collector ', 
ITth  page,  11th  line  from  bottom.  Allow  county  clerks  a  reasonable  fee  for  ex- 
tending district  taxes  and  for  certificates  to  township  treasurers. 

The  words  'county  collector'  have  caused  some  confusion  in  counties  under 
township  organization  :  this  will  be  removed  by  the  omission  of  the  word  '  coun- 
ty '.  The  law  simply  means  to  designate  the  officer  by  whom  the  tax  is  collected  : 
which  officer,  in  counties  under  township  organization,  is  styled  '  town  collector ', 
in  all  others,  '  county  collector '. 

From  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  onerous  nature  of  the  duty,  I  have  long 
been  of  the  opinion  that  some  compensation  should  be  allowed  county  clerks  for 
their  services  in  extending  district  taxes  upon  the  books  of  the  collectors,  and 
making  out  certificates  of  the  amounts  levied  and  due  in  the  several  districts.  It 
is  true,  the  law  imposes  the  duty  of  determining  the  rate  and  furnishing  a  list  of 
resident  tax-payers  upon  the  directors  of  the  respective  districts  ;  but,  in  fact,  very 
few  Boards  of  Directors  attend  to  these  duties:  they  are  left  to  be  performed  by 
the  clerks,  as  best  they  can,  with  the  liability  of  frequent  and  vexatious  errors  in 
the  names  and  residence  of  tax-payers.  Clerks,  it  is  true,  have  a  right  to  demand 
of  the  directors  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  services  required  of  them  in  the  44th 
section,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  extension  of  the  tax ;  but  this  involves  so 
much  delay  and  difficulty  that  the  clerks  generally  prefer  to  do  the  work  them- 
selves; while  the  disastrous  consequences  to  the  districts  of  a  failure  to  get  the 
levy  induces  them  to  submit  to  the  additional  burden  rather  than  to  inflict  upon 
the  schools  and  teachers  the  penalty  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  directors.  But 
even  if  the  rates  and  lists  were  promptly  and  accurately  returned,  the  remaining 
labor  of  computing  separately  each  person's  tax  for  nearly  every  district  in  every 
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township  in  the  State,  and  making  up  the  books  for  the  collectors,  is  more  than 
should  be  expected  or  required  without  additional  compensation,  especially  when 
it  is  considered  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred  the  computation  must  be 
made  upon  a  d'lffercnl  basis  or  rate  for  each  district  in  the  township.  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  protect  the  school-fund  at  all  points,  and  to  use 
rigid  economy  in  its  collection  and  distribution  and  in  all  the  steps  relating  there- 
to: a  policy  the  design  and  spirit  of  which  can  not  be  too  highly  commended. 
But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  beneficent  intention  of  the  law  is  really 
promoted  i)y  the  imposition  of  so  extraordinary  an  amount  of  unrequited  labor 
upon  a  single  class  of  officers,  whether  such  economy  may  possess  the  requisite  ele- 
ment of  justice  and  reasonable  encouragement  to  fidelity.  A  very  moderate  fee 
would  satisfy  the  clerks  and  be  cheerfully  paid  by  the  districts.  I  commend  the 
subject  as  worthy  of  legislative  regard. 

IV.  Section  48.  Change  the  clause  '  over  the  age  of  five  and  under  twenty- 
one  years',  so  as  to  read,  'over  the  age  of  six',  etc. 

It  is  believed  that  the  evils  incident  to  the  admission  to  the  public  schools  of 
children  at  the  tender  age  of  five  years  are,  upon  the  whole,  far  greater  than  the 
benefits ;  that  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  compromised,  and  the  little  ones  in 
question  are  exposed  to  serious  dangers,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically.  Over 
twenty-six  thousand  pupils  wider  six  years  of  age  are  reported  for  1860.  But,  from 
the  fact  that  but  few  schedules  give  the  age  of  scholars,  rendering  it  very  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  exact  number  under  six,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  above  figures  are 
much  too  low.  My  own  experience  in  teaching  under  the  present  law,  and  ex- 
tensive observation  throughout  the  State,  lead  to  the  confident  belief  that  the 
average  number  of  children  under  six  is  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
number  enrolled  in  the  State  —  or  ahont  fifty  thnnmnd.  The  bearings  of  this  fact, 
and  the  reasons  which  seem  to  commend  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  addition  of 
one  year  to  the  minimum  of  eligibility  now  fixed  by  law,  are  more  fully  considered 
in  ai\other  part  of  this  report. 

V.  Section  T^o.  Provide  for  three  grades  of  certificates  to  be  issued  by  the 
school  commissioner,  as  follows: 

1st  Grade,  conntij  certificate,  good  for  two  years. 

2d    Grade,  connty  cei-tificate,  good  for  one  year. 

3d    Grade,  district  certificate,  good  for  six  months,  in  a  given  district  only. 

Provide  also  for  the  issue  of  a  State  certificate,  or  Diploma,  in  the  following 
manner: 

Tlie  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  nominate  five  persons,  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  as  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  expire  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  Superintendent. 

This  Board  shall  prepare  a  scheme  of  the  suhjeeU,  methods,  conditions  and  ndes 
of  the  examination,  to  be  approved  by  tho  Superintendent. 

No  honorary  diplomas  shall  be  issued ;  nor  shall  the  Diploma  be  awarded  to  any 
person  who  shall  not,  before  his  examination,  exhibit  to  the  Board  of  Examiners 
satisfactory  written  evidence  from  the  directors,  board  of  education,  school  com- 
mittee, or  other  authorized  school  officers  by  whom  he  was  employed,  that  he  has 
had  at  least  three  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching,  at  least  one  of  which 
shall  have  been  in  this  State.  All  of  which  facts  shall  be  included  in  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Examiners  to  the  State  Superintendent,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and 
without  which  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Superintendent  to  issue  any  diploma 
to  any  person  whatever. 

The  Board  shall  meet  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  State  Certificates 
at  the  State  Normal  University,  near  the  City  of  Bloomington,  on  the  Wednesday 
preceding  the  fourth  day  of  July  in  each  year,  and  at  no  other  time  or  place:  pro- 
vided, that  the  examination  may  be  continued  from  day  to  day,  if  necessary,  until 
it  is  completed.  Three  p]xaminers  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  without  which  no 
examination  shall  be  proceeded  with. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination,  the  Board  shall  certify  in  writing,  which  certif- 
icate shall  not  be  valid  unless  signed  by  every  member  thereof  present,  the  name 
or  names  of  the  candidate  or  candidates  whose  examination  is  satisfactory.  Upon 
receipt  of  said  written  voucher,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  is- 
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8ue  to  the  successful  candidates,  under  the  seal  of  the  office  of  Public  Instruction, 
State  Certificates  or  Diplomas,  which  shall  supersede  the  necessitj'  of  any  and  all 
other  examinations  whatsoever,  and  be  of  perpetual  validity  in  every  county  and 
district  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  But  said  certitieates  may  be  revoked  by  the  State 
Superintendent  upon  proof  of  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct,  certified  by  a 
majority  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

Upon  no  other  subject  is  the  sentiment  of  the  intelligent  teachers  and  school 
commissioners  of  the  State  so  earnestly  unanimous  as  upon  that  embraced  in  these 
amendments.  Their  voice  is  heard  from  every  county,  invoking  the  interposition 
of  the  legislature  to  arrest  the  injustice  which  puts  upon  a  level  of  perfect  equality 
the  man  who  owes  his  certificate  to  the  leniency  of  the  examiners,  or  his  own  im- 
jjortimate  plcadinff,  and  the  polished  scholar  and  experienced  teacher,  who  sustains 
with  unfaltering  readiness  and  precision  the  severest  scrutiny  authorized  by  law 
or  practiced  by  the  most  acute  and  competent  examiners.  That  the  present  law 
does  not  contemplate  or  authorize  the  grading  of  certificates  by  school  commis- 
sioners there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  That  such  license  shoidd  be  allowed 
seems  equally  clear.  A  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  as  well  as 
of  teachers,  demands  it.  As  it  is  now,  the  directors  and  people  are  without  any 
means  of  discrimination  between  the  relative  merits  of  candidates:  at  least,  the 
certificates  afford  no  such  means.  A  district  may  be  desirous  to  secure  a  superior 
teacher,  and  willing  to  pay  him  well:  a  representative  of  each  of  the  extreme 
classes  above  described  may  present  himself  and  exhibit  his  certificate.  Now,  if 
these  parties  are  strangers  to  the  directors  personally,  what  shall  guide  them  to  a 
selection  of  the  better  instead  of  the  poorer  teacher  ?  But  if  one  bears  a  certifi- 
cate nmvked  first  grade,  while  that  of  the  other  is  designated  third  grade,  aground 
of  choice  is  at  once  afforded.  It  is  no  rational  objection  to  say  that  the  certificate 
is  not  a  reliable  test,  for  that  argument  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  policy  of  issuing 
any  certificates  at  all  as  to  that  of  graded  certificates.  Proving  too  much,  it  proves 
nothing.  It  is  true  that  no  certificate  is,  in  and  of  itself,  proof  that  the  holder  is 
a  successful  teacher.  But  the  fact  that  a  certain  kind  of  evidence  is  not  abso- 
lutely conclusive  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  reason  for  rejecting  all  evidence. 

The  plan  proposed  would  conduce  to  a  speedy  elevation  of  the  average  grade  of 
qualifications.  It  would  at  once  introduce  and  make  effective  the  element  of  gen- 
erous ambition  and  rivalry  :  it  would  enlist  the  stimulus  of  a  worthy  personal  pride 
not  to  remain  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  profession.  It  would  sift  the  chaff  from 
the  wheat,  and  create  a  public  sentiment  which  would  soon  sweep  the  former  from 
the  precincts  of  our  common  schools.  We  all  know  the  force  of  tlie  principle  of 
promotion,  for  merit,  among  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy:  that  principle 
will  be  no  less  active  when  applied  to  the  leaders  of  the  educational  host.  As  in 
school  none  but  drones  and  dullards  are  iviUing  to  be  always  at  the  foot  of  the 
class,  so  with  teachers,  none  who  have  the  genuine  pride  and  spirit  would  long 
covsoit  to  have  only  a  six-months  certificate.  They  might  accept  such  a  one  at 
first,  without  the  least  compromise  of  self-respect  or  dignity;  but  they  would  feel 
that  no  effort  to  achieve,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  higher  grade  could  be  neglected 
without  dishonor.  The  grading  system,  in  a  word,  would  subsidize  the  strength 
of  that  instinctive  impulse  of  our  nature  which  feels  the  spur  of  encouragement 
and  responds  to  the  influence  of  appreciative  and  discriminating  regard.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  noblest  natures  will  toil  on  and  press  on  with  no  such  encourage- 
ment, impelled  only  by  the  lofty  aims  and  unfailing  inspiration  of  tlieir  own  hearts. 
It  matters  not.  It  stiil  remains  an  axiom  of  average  humanity  that  innocent  men 
are  not,  because  innocent,  willing  to  wear  the  ball  and  chain  and  fellowship  with 
felons,  and  that  the  best  and  strongest  men  of  a  profession  are  not  flattered  by 
the  obliteration  of  every  barrier  which  separates  them  in  the  public  esteem  from 
the  poorest  and  weakest. 

The  salutary  influences  upon  the  position  and  character  of  teachers  which  are 
anticipated  as  the  result  of  grading  county  certificates  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
strengthened  and  accelerated  by  the  inauguration  of  the  proposed  plan  of  State 
Certificates  or  Diplomas.  Under  the  present  system  the  most  that  any  teacher  in 
our  common  schools  can  hope  for  is  a  license  to  teach  in  one  county  for  two  years. 
No  matter  what  his  age,  talent,  experience,  or  skill,  he  can  obtain  nothing  higher 
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than  tliiij.  lie  may  liave  added  to  the  fiuest  natural  abilities  and  teachins:^  powers 
a  thorough  couit5e  of  general  training  in  the  best  literary  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try, and  an  equally  complete  ])rofessional  training  in  the  nornuxl  school ;  he  may 
have  grown  gray  in  the  service,  and  been  revered  by  thousands  of  grateful  pupila 
whom  he  had  clotlied  with  power  and  guided  to  usefulness  and  honor:  all  this 
might  be  true,  and  yet,  if  such  a  man,  with  his  well-earned  honors  thick  about 
liim,  witii  the  living  trophies  of  his  genius  and  skill  scattered  every  where, 
should  come  to  Illinois,  he  could  not  teach  in  the  obscurest  district  to  be 
found  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  State  without  sul)mittiiig  to  an  examhiatio}ia.ud 
obtaining  a  certificate  ol'  qunlijicatloiis  to  teach  a  common  school !  And  if  in  two 
years  he,  the  light  and  strength  of  a  hundred  schools,  should  wish  to  teach  in  an 
adjoining  county,  he  must  again  be  exaniincd  and  licensed,  and  so  on  for  each  of 
the  one  hundred  and  two  counties  of  the  State.  Kacli  county-line  strips  him  of 
his  learning,  immunities,  and  honors,  as  the  whirlwind  strips  the  tree  of  its  foliage  ; 
and  he  no  sooner  crosses  it  than  he  must  stand  naked  and  tiembling  before  a  new 
tribunal,  to  be  graciously  invested  again  with  that  of  which  he  had  so  suddenly 
been  dispossessed!  Is  it  so  with  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers'?  Must  an  attorney 
have  as  many  licenses  in  his  pocket  as  there  arc  counties  in  his  circuit,  and  must 
these  be  renewed  every  two  years?  Does  a  physician's  diploma  lose  its  virtue  at 
a  county-line,  or  will  the  law  declare  he  shall  have  no  fees  if  he  visits  a  patient 
across  the  line  V  Does  a  clergyman  lose  his  theology  or  require  a  fresh  licensure 
when  he  changes  his  parish  ? 

It  is  not  proposed  to  extend  or  in  any  manner  disturb  the  jurisdiction  of  com- 
missioners or  the  validity  of  the  certificates  issued  by  them,  but  to  ])rovide  for  a 
new  class  of  certificates:  not  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  existing  tribunals,  but  to 
erect  a  new  one,  with  authority  to  act  in  certain  cases  and  within  prescribed  lim- 
its. It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  friends  of  common 
schools  in  the  State  that  some  such  plan  as  the  one  suggested  would  be  of  im- 
mediate and  lasting  benefit.  The  subject  has  been  repeatedly  considered  by  the 
teachers  of  the  State  in  our  Association.  The  measure  is  needed  lo  give  har- 
mony and  completeness  to  all  those  instrumentalities  of  the  system  which  pertain 
to  teachers.  It  would  infuse  new  life  through  the  rank  and  file  of  our  whole  ed- 
ucational force.  It  would  kindle  a  fire  that  would  animate  the  coldest  and  diUl- 
cst.  Competition  for  the  glittering  prize  of  a  State  Diploma  would  create  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  attainment  of  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  and  skill  in 
teaching,  which  would  penetrate  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  profession.  It  is 
believed  that  it  would  be  a  substantial  and  progressive  step  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  such  a  practical  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  teacher's  vocation  to  be 
ranked  among  the  distinct  and  well-defined  professions  as  has  long  been  antici- 
pated and  hopefully  labored  for.  But  the  conditions  of  receiving  this  high  dis- 
tinction must,  to  give  it  the  requisite  value  when  conferred,  be  such  as  percmj)- 
torily  to  exchide  every  thing  but  the  very  highest  merit  in  actual  teaching  as  well 
as  in  scholarship;  and  these  conditions,  when  prescribed,  must  be  adhered  to  by 
the  Board  of  Examiners  with  uncompromising  rigor.  If  the  value  of  the  Diploma 
should  be  cheapened  by  lowering  the  standard  of  qualifications  necessary  to  se- 
cure it,  the  injury  to  the  cause  would  be  fully  commensurate  with  the  benefit  if 
the  true  policy  is  pursued.  This  vital  point  is  duly  protected  in  the  provisions  of 
the  plan  proposed.  The  amendment  will  not  disturb  a  single  important  feature 
of  the  present  law;  it  will  not  involve  the  outlay  of  a  dollar  of  the  public  money; 
it  will  produce  the  most  beneficial  and  lasting  results;  and  it  is  earnestly  desired 
by  the  teachers  and  school  otticers  of  the  State.  For  these  reasons  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  your  thoughtful  attention. 

Further  amend  Sec.  50  —  requiring  school  commissioners  to  keep  a  careful  rec- 
ord of  all  the  candidates  to  whom  they  issue  certificates,  noting  the  date  of  ex- 
amination, name,  sex  and  age  of  candidate,  and  tiie  grade  of  the  certificate 
granted. 

YI.  Section  52.  Strike  out  the  Proviso.  [The  prorifso  allows,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  issue  of  a  teacher's  certificate  to  persons  who  can  not  pass  an 
examination  in  all  the  branches  of  study  required  by  the  law.] 

It  is  believed  that  if  satisfactory  reasons  ever  existed  for  such  a  proviso  they 
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no  longer  exist.  The  testimony  is  conclusive  that  the  eifect  of  the  proviso  is  bad  ; 
that  it  encourages  persons  to  apply  for  schools  who  are  utterly  and  notoriously 
unworthy  and  incompetent ;  that  it  depresses  still  lower  a  standard  that  never 
was  too  high.  The  law  should  aim  to  elevate,  not  degrade  —  to  bring  public  sen- 
timent to  its  own  standard,  not  make  concessions  to  an  inferior  one.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  certificate  required  in  the  proviso  has  been  necessary  in  a  single 
district  of  the  State  for  more  than  a  year  past.  There  certainly  has  not  been  a 
week  for  moi-e  than  a  twelvemonth  when  I  could  not  have  referred  parties  to  at 
least  a  score  of  teachers  'competent  to  teach  the  branches  required  by  this  act'. 
There  are  good  teachers  (comparatively,  I  mean)  for  those  who  really  desire  the 
services  of  such. 

Further  amend  this  section  by  providing  that  when  teachers,  with  the  consent 
of  the  directors,  attend  Institutes  held  in  their  own  county  they  shall  not  lose 
the  time. 

VII.  Section  53.  Change  form  of  schedule  so  that  the  whole  number  of  schol- 
ars, whole  number  of  males,  whole  number  of  females,  age  of  each  pupil,  average 
attendance,  and  other  matters  required  by  law  to  be  reported  by  tiie  township 
treasurers,  shall  be  faithfully  registered  by  the  teacher. 

This  Avill  take  but  a  few  moments  of  the  teacher's  time,  while  it  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  Trustees  and  Treasurer. 

YIII.  Section  72.  Substitute,  in  the  first  clause,  the  word  including  for  the 
words  '  except  upon '. 

The  management  of  the  funds  upon  which  treasurers  receive  commissions  is 
very  easy  and  simple  compared  with  that  of  the  fund  raised  by  district  tax,  upon 
which  no  percentage  is  allowed  by  law.  Treasurers  are  pressed  by  the  directors 
for  the  taxes  levied;  they  apply  to  the  collectors,  who  are  only  able  to  pay  a  part; 
entries  must  be  made  of  each  payment  under  the  proper  head :  again  and  again 
the  districts  call  for  their  money,  and  as  often  the  treasurer  urges  the  collector, 
going  often  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  to  see  him.  At  last  the  whole  amount  called 
for  by  the  certificate  of  the  county  clerk  is  paid  over  except  the  delinquent  taxes  ! 
But  in  most  cases  the  whole  sum  due  the  township  is  paid  over  by  the  collector, 
with  no  regard  whatever  to  the  separate  amounts  dae  the  several  districts.  Of  course, 
without  access  to  the  books  of  the  collector,  the  treasurer  can  not  tell  with  what 
part  of  the  aggregate  delinquency  of  the  township  to  charge  each  individual  dis- 
trict. Then,  instead  of  paying  over  the  whole  at  once  to  the  districts,  and  bal- 
ancing his  accounts,  he  must  honor  all  legal  orders,  no  matter  how  many,  nor 
whether  for  one  dollar  or  five  hundred.  When  at  length  the  last  dollar  is  drawn 
and  his  accounts  with  the  districts  are  balanced,  it  is  submitted  whether  the  treas- 
urer has  not  earned  two  per  cent,  of  the  money  ?  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  township  treasurers  receive  a  uniform  commission  of  two  per  cent,  upon  all 
sums  paid  out  or  loaned  by  them,  includinr/  moneys  raised  by  virtue  of  any  dis- 
trict tax. 

The  following  suggestions  were  prepared  after  the  preceding  had  been  put  to 
press : 

IX.  Sections  *?  and  36.  In  Sec.  36  omit  items  2,  3,  4  and  5,  now  required  to 
be  reported  to  school  commissioners  by  the  trustees,  and  harmonize  the  require- 
ments of  the  two  sections. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  practical  purpose  can  be  subserved  by  knowing  how 
many  schools  have  been  taught  '  by  male  and  female  teachers  at  the  same  time ', 
at  'different  times',  etc.,  etc.,  while  many  items  of  real  importance  are  omitted. 
A  portion  of  the  7th  section,  relating  to  the  distribution  of  books,  etc.,  is  not  in 
harmony  with  other  provisions  of  the  present  law. 

X.  Section  4'2.  Change  the  last  word  of  the  third  line  of  this  section  from 
'  September'  to  '  August'.  Require  the  clerk  of  each  board  of  directors  to  submit 
hi?  official  records  to  the  township  treasurer  for  inspection  on  the  first  Mondays 
of  April  and  October.  If  the  records  are  not  kept  in  a  suitable  '  book-  provided 
for  the  purpose ',  as  required  by  law ;  or  if  they  are  not  kept  in  a  correct,  orderly 
and  reliable  manner,  the  delinquent  clerk  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  dollars 
for  each  offense :  suit  to  be  brought  bv  the  school  commissioner  on  information  cer- 
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tified  by  the  township  treasurer.  The  fine  when  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the 
township  treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  district  concerned.  Make  it  the  express  du- 
ty of  the  remaining  director  or  directors  to  order  a  special  election  to  fill  vacan- 
cies as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  vacancies  occur.  Add  proviso,  similar  to  that 
in  Section  2.5. 

Teachers  are  usually  appointed,  and  the  policy  of  the  school  for  the  ensuing  year 
marked  out,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  September,  at  which  time  the  election  of 
directors  is  now  held.  If  tiic  organization  of  the  school  is  deferred  till  after  the 
election,  the  time  remaining  before  the  autumn  term  should  commence  is  too 
brief  to  insure  a  wise  selection  of  teachers  and  a  prudent  arrangement  of  plans 
for  the  year.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  business  for  the  ensuing  school-year  is 
all  transacted  by  the  old  board,  there  is  always  a  ^(«Z»;7i/?/ of  electing  new  directors 
who  will  inaugurate  a  system  of  measures  and  policy  adverse  to  those  contemplat- 
ed or  established  by  the  retiring  board  —  from  which  confusion  and  diflieulty 
would  ensue.  The  same  objections  apply  to  the  subject  of  district  taxation.  If 
the  estimates  are  not  made  and  the  certificates  returned  to  the  county  clerks  until 
after  the  election  of  the  new  board,  then  the  organization  of  the  new  board,  the 
estimates  for  the  ycai-,  the  question  of  extending  schools  beyond  six  months,  the 
preparation  of  the  list  of  tax-payers,  the  determination  and  certificate  of  the  rate 
to  be  levied,  must  all  be  crowded  into  the  short  space  of  one  week;  by  which  the 
probabilities  of  hasty,  ill-considered  or  inadequate  measures  are  greatly  multi- 
plied, and  the  danger  is  incurred  of  failing  to  make  returns  to  the  county  clerk 
within  the  time  specified  in  the  44th  section  of  the  Act.  While,  as  before,  if 
these  duties  arc  performed  by  the  retiring  board,  the  views  of  those  who  fix  the 
rate  of  assessment  and  of  those  who  receive  and  disburse  the  money  will  be  like- 
ly to  clash.  The  liability  to  such  conflict  of  opinion  and  policy  is  greatly  less- 
ened, it  is  true,  under  the  present  admirable  method  of  choosing  but  one  new  di- 
rector annually.  But  when  directoi's  differ  in  sentiment,  the  accession  of  a  single 
new  member  »t«y,  obviously,  reverse  the  policy  previously  pursued,  even  under  the 
present  system.  It  is  thougiit  that  the  proposed  change  will  tend  to  secure  greater 
harmony  of  action  and  to  locate  more  justly  the  responsibility  of  success  or  fail- 
ure. The  first  Monday  in  August  is  suggested  because,  as  a  general  rule,  the  sum- 
mer schools  are  then  closed,  while  those  of  autumn  are  not  begun. 

Although  the  directors  are  required  to  appoint  a  clerk  '  who  shall  keep  a  record 
of  all  the  official  acts  of  the  board  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose ',  the  neg- 
lect of  this  duty  is  so  general,  and  the  attendant  evils  so  great,  that  some  remedy 
is  urgently  needed.  It  is  believed  that  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  '  a  book '  or 
'  a  record '  is  to  be  found  among  the  archives  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  districts 
of  the  State.  This  causes  great  confusion  in  the  general  and  financial  business  of 
the  districts,  and  often  leads  to  litigation  and  pecuniary  loss.  The  want  of  relia- 
ble data,  often  of  any  data  at  all,  in  the  books  of  the  directors,  renders  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  township  treasurers  to  make  out  accurate  reports  of  many  of  those  sta- 
tistics which  relate  to  the  districts.  Perceiving  this  wide-spread  neglect  and  seek- 
ing to  remedy  it,  early  in  1859  I  prepared  witli  much  care  a  'District  School  Rec- 
ord ',  specifically  adapted  to  the  financial,  educational  and  general  business  inter- 
ests of  the  district,  with  printed  heading  and  forms  for  each  separate  department, 
and  earnestly  connnended  its  use.  A  large  number  of  districts  have  adopted  it: 
and  from  none  of  these  are  complaints  heard  of  ill-kept  records.  But  as  this  de- 
partment has  no  authority  to  require  the  directors  to  adopt  the  'Record',  or  any 
other  suitable  book,  the  evil  still  continues.  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
proposed  amendments,  but  they  may  serve  to  suggest  something  better.  The  sub- 
ject is  believed  to  be  worthy  the  notice  of  the  Legislature,  and  is  left  to  their 
wisdom. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  school-law  contains  no  direct  provision  for 
special  elections  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  subject  is 
only  noticed  incidentally  in  the  42d  section.  The  right  to  order  such  elections 
has  been  inferred  and  exercised,  but  it  would  be  better,  it  is  thought,  to  remove 
all  ambiguity  and  doubt  by  conferring  the  right  and  imposing  the  duty  in  express 
terms. 

The  addition  of  a  proviso  to  this  section,  similar  to  that  in  section  25,  would 
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afford  an  easy  mode  of  relief  from  many  vexatious  and  embarrassing  questions 
connected  with  the  election  of  directors. 

I  have  thus  hinted  at  a  few  points  in  which  the  working  of  the  law  may,  it  is 
thought,  be  improved  without  changing  in  the  least  the  order  of  the  sections,  or 
disturbing  any  fundamental  provision  of  the  present  Act.  Elaboration  of  details 
has  in  no  instance  been  attempted,  but  only  an  outline  of  the  provisions  to  be  em- 
braced in  the  amendatory  act,  should  the  Legislature  consider  it  expedient  to  pass 
such  a  one.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  views  embraced  in  tlie  changes  here 
projioscd  were  all  submitted  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its  recent  ses- 
sion in  Quincy,  and  received  the  cordial  and  unanimous  approval  of  that  body, 
composed  of  the  most  intelligent,  earnest  and  experienced  teachers  and  educa- 
tional men  of  the  State.  The  whole  subject  is  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, not  doubting  that  it  will  receive  the  attention  due  to  its  importance. 

The  amendments  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly  have  proved  emi- 
nently judicious  and  salutary.  The  change  in  the  tenure  of  office  of  directors 
from  one  to  three  years,  and  from  the  election  of  three  to  the  election  of  one  di- 
rector annually,  has  been  received,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  with  universal  com- 
mendation, and  the  beneficial  results  have  more  than  equaled  the  expectations  of 
the  friends  of  the  amendment. 

Some  diversity  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  modes  of  distributing  the  public 
money  as  prescribed  in  the  16th,  34th  and  70th  sections.  But  no  principle  of  ap- 
portionment can  be  devised  which  will  not  be  open  to  objection  in  ]iarticular  cases. 
It  would  be  difficult,  it  is  believed,  to  adopt  methods  less  liable,  ujmn  the  whole,  to 
well-founded  complaints  of  unfairness  and  inequality  than  those  now  provided  by 
law.  If  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  7uth  section,  by  which  the  Auditor  is  gov- 
erned in  his  dividends  to  counties,  should  be  so  changed  as  to  entitle  each  county 
to  receive  what  it  pays,  a  corresponding  change  might  logically  be  demanded  in 
the  Ifjth  and  34th  sections,  and  the  fundamental  idea  of  tlie  whole  system  would 
be  abandoned;  it  would  at  once  cease  to  bo  in  any  just  sense  a  State  system. 
Again,  the  rule  governing  the  Auditor  remaining  unchanged,  if  the  principle  of 
the  34th  section,  which  bases  the  apportionment  of  one-half  upon  the  attendance 
certified  in  the  schedules,  should  be  abandoned,  the  inducements  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  full  schools  would  be  taken  from  the  law,  and  the  beneficent  purpose  of 
the  Legislature  would  be  in  danger  of  at  least  partial  defeat.  The  ground  upon 
which  a  modification  of  the  70th  section  is  urged  will  lose  much  of  its  strength  if 
the  Legislature  should  adopt  some  mode  of  equalizing  the  assessments  of  property 
throughout  the  State.  Considerations  of  a  strictly  educational  character,  as  well 
as  of  manifest  public  utility  and  justice,  warrant  me,  therefore,  in  renewing  the 
recommendation  of  nn^  predecessor,  that  measures  be  taken  by  the  present  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  remove  the  notorious  inequality  in  the  valuation  of  property  in 
the  different  counties  of  the  State.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  which  the 
limits  of  this  report  will  not  permit  me  to  state,  I  would  express  the  earnest  con- 
viction that  the  principles  embraced  in  the  sections  referred  to  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

The  remainder  of  the  body  of  Mr.  Bateman's  Report  consists  prin- 
cipally of  three  treatises  of  considerable  length,  of  great  importance 
in  respect  to  their  several  subjects,  and  of  forcible  style  of  presenta- 
tion, on  the  themes  'Teachers'  Institutes',  'Primary  Instruction', 
and  '  School  Architecture '.  We  hope  that  they  may  be  read  and 
heedfully  pondered  by  thousands  of  influential  men  in  our  State  :  for 
want  of  thought  upon  two  of  these  themes  every  school  in  the  land  is 
suffering  this  day.  The  last  part  of  the  report  treats  of  the  Normal 
University,  and  gives  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the 
Principal.     But  our  space  for  extracts  is  exhausted. 
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The  State  Teachers'  Association. — We  give  a  large  share  of  our  space  this 
month  to  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. Tiie  session  itself  was  interesting,  though  unfortunately  brief;  it  was 
both  shortened  in  duration  and  diminished  in  attendance  by  the  coincidence  of 
several  unfortunate  circumstances.  It  was  soon  found  that  members  living  else- 
where than  on  the  lines  of  the  Great  Western  and  the  Chicago  and  Quincy  Rail- 
roads could  not  get  home  before  Sunday  unless  they  should  leave  the  city  on  Friday 
morning :  in  consequence,  the  proceedings  were  rather  hurried,  and  our  friends  at 
Quincy  were  not  a  little  disappointed  in  the  departure  on  Friday  of  at  least  half 
of  those  in  attendance,  so  that  there  was  but  a  small  representation  of  the  teach- 
ers at  the  social  entertainment  on  Friday  evening. 

We  give  place  on  another  page  to  the  comments  of  our  junior  upon  the  session, 
its  character,  and  incidents.  Among  the  unreported  incidents  was  the  presence 
of  Judge  Arny,  of  Kansas,  who  was  one  of  the  earlier  members  of  the  Association, 
and  who  told  of  his  standing  to  keep  the  door  locked  to  detain  some  twenty  men 
long  enough  to  perfect  an  organization. 

The  '  sociable '  on  Friday  evening  was  well  attended  by  citizens  of  Quincy,  and 
was  to  us  a  very  pleasant  gathering.  After  a  couple  of  hours  spent  in  conversa- 
tion, we  were  invited  to  the  supper-room,  where  tables  abundantly  supplied  and 
tastefully  spread  testified  to  the  liberal  hospitality  and  skillful  labors  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  provided  and  arranged  the  supper.  Upon  our  return  to  the 
main  hall  we  were  further  entertfiined  with  the  offering  of  sentiments  followed  by 
brief  speeches  from  members  of  the  Association  and  from  citizens,  which  held  us 
till  a  late  hour.  No  reporter  attempted  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  embalm 
it  for  readers,  and  we  will  not  give  now  the  toasts  of  the  occasion,  since  we  can 
not  add  the  flashes  of  wit  and  flow  of  sentiment  which  accompanied  them. 

The  Qu'niry  WMy  and  the  Chicago  Post  had  reporters  present  at  the  session: 
we  are  told  that  the  other  paper  published  at  Quincy  did  not  even  notice  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Bateman's  Report. —  Want  of  space  compels  us  to  forego  all  comment 
upon  this  document.  Gov.  Yates  urges  upon  the  Legislature  a  careful  attention 
to  all  the  points  made  by  it.  The  House  of  Representatives  ordered  only  10,000 
copies  printed ;  a  number  which  would  not  much  more  than  supply  each  board  of 
school-directors  in  the  State  with  one  copy,  while  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  school-officer  in  Illinois,  and  of  thousands  of  its  citizens. 

School  for  Idiots. —  Gov.  Yates  repeats  the  recommendation  of  Gov.  Bissell, 
and  asks  the  Legislature  to  establish  such  a  school.  He  says  that  there  are  1600 
idiots  in  Illinois,  and  that  one-third  of  them  are  fit  subjects  for  training. 
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Prize  Essay  os  '  The  Dictionary  ix  School  '. —  We  ofiPer  a  copy  of  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  on  fine  sized  and  calendered  paper,  in  English  calf  bind- 
ing, as  a  premium  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  '  Importance  of  the  Dictionary  in  the 
School-room ' ;  on  its  more  general  use,  not  only  as  indispensable  to  a  correct 
knowledge  and  use  of  language,  but  in  relation  to  all  the  studies  of  the  school, — 
grammar,  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  composition,  etc.,  and  presenting  the  ad- 
vantage to  each  pupil  of  being  possessed  of  a  suitable  school-dictionary  of  his  own. 

The  essays  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  editor  of  this  journal,  or  to  a  committee 
chosen  by  him  ;  not  to  exceed  six  pages  of  the  journal :  the  prize  essay  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Teacher  ;  and  any  others  offered  may  be  published,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  editor,  giving  or  withholding  the  author's  name,  at  the  author's  desire,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  prize  essay,  where  the  name  is  to  be  given.  Essays  to  be 
sent  in  by  the  first  of  March.  It  is  desired  that  partisan  ground  be  not  taken  in 
regard  to  any  particular  dictionary. 

Mathematical. —  Our  Mathematical  gives  way  this  month  to  Mr.  Bateman  and 
the  Association.  We  take  pleasure  in  naming  to  our  readers  as  editor  of  our 
mathematical  pages  Mr.  W.  S.  Kelly,  of  Ottawa,  who  had  charge  of  that  depart- 
ment after  the  June  number  of  our  last  volume.  Correspondents  who  offer  ques- 
tions or  solutions  may  address  them  directly  to  Mr.  Kelly,  or  to  the  principal  ed- 
itor, at  pleasure. 

Mr.  Dupee  favors  us  with  a  promise  to  contribute  to  our  pages  this  year.  From 
the  chair  of  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Chicago  he  passed  again  into  the 
position  of  a  pupil,  at  the  Cambridge  Law-School ;  but  we  gladly  believe  that  his 
devotion  to  Themis  will  not  cause  him  to  forget  his  former  labors  and  the  cause 
to  which  they  were  given. 

Association  Essays. —  Miss  Manning's  Essay  is  kindly  granted  for  our  pages, 
and  will  appear  at  our  best  opportunity.  We  have  also  the  essay  prepared  (but 
not  presented)  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Sterling,  and  have  the  promise  of  Mr.  Gow's  lec- 
ture on  Natural  History. 

Xormal  Univeksity. —  A  formal  dedication  of  the  University  building  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  built  is  to  take  place  on  the  24th  instant.  The  Legis- 
lature has  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present,  and  Gov.  Yates  has  been  invited 
to  deliver  the  address. 

Gov.  Yates. —  Dlinois  has  a  new  Governor.  Richard  Yates  is  one  of  the  two 
who  composed  the  first  class  that  graduated  at  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  in 
1835:  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  acquaintance  with  him  since  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  know  that  the  cause  of  liberal  education  and  free  schools  will  have 
an  earnest  and  faithful  friend  in  the  chief  executive  officer  of  Illinois  for  the  next 
four  years. 

Pedagogue. —  At  an  examination  in  Ohio  a  candidate  for  a  teacher's  certificate 
defined  pedagogue  thus :  '  An  unruly  person ;  one  who  thinks  too  highly  of  himself. 

LooMis. —  Prof.  Elias  Loomis  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College. 
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TiiK.  Meetim;  at  Quintv. —  Wi;  have  attended  another  meeting  of  the  State  As- 
sociation, and  look  back  to  see  what  it  has  been  and  note  some  incidents  of  our 
absence  from  the  school-room.  The  recent  session  was  not  as  fully  attended  as 
some  previous  meetings,  but  we  think  it  was  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  meet- 
ing yet  held.  We  shall  not  detail  the  work  of  the  occasion  ;  that  will  be  foond 
in  the  records.  We  had  two  points  of  value  which  alone  would  save  the  credit 
of  this  session  from  inferiority.  These  were  Hon.  N.  Bateman's  statement  of 
plans  with  its  indorsement  by  the  Association,  and  the  address  of  Prof.  Welch 
with  the  zeal  awakened  and  knowledge  given  by  it.  Such  views  as  his  have  long 
been  in  print,  but  few  have  seen  them,  and  fewer  still  have  accepted  them  as 
practical.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  address  itself  as  it  will  appear  here- 
after in  our  pages  for  knowledge  of  what  it  was. 

We  were  much  disappointed  in  the  absence  of  several  who  were  to  have  ad- 
dressed us  or  taken  other  part.  Some  of  the  absences  not  being  deemed  neces- 
sary, a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  not  very  flattering  to  delinquents.  The 
Treasurer  was  also  absent  and  no  report  was  on  hand  from  him.  The  Association 
did  not  deem  it  best  to  have  an  investigation  committee  as  is  the  way  with  our 
naughty  Congress  boys,  but,  supposing  the  Treasurer  providentially  detained, 
simply  directed  the  new  Treasurer  to  settle  with  him. 

There  was  a  remarkable  harmony  and  unanimity  in  all  the  proceedings.  There 
were  a  few  things  that  might  have  been  done  better:  however,  there  is  so  much 
improvement  from  year  to  year  in  some  things  that  we  will  specify  only  the 
meanness  of  two  or  three  individuals  who  take  the  privileges  of  membership  with- 
out becoming  members.  The  names  are  known  of  some  who  did  this  at  Ottawa, 
and  of  one  at  least  who  did  so  at  Quincy.  This  matter  met  a  public  rebuke  at 
Quincy,  but  not  every  one  took  the  hint.  Of  course  such  fellows  are  not  of  us  ; 
but  the  people  who  entertain  them  will  charge  their  low  breeding  upon  our  pro- 
fession, for  it  is  hardly  possible  for  one  to  hold  the  place  of  a  gentleman  in  other 
respects  who  neglects  such  a  duty  as  this.  We  hope  that  that  matter  will  be  pro- 
vided for  another  year,  so  as  to  apoi  such  gentlemen  publicly. 

The  subject  of  Graded  Schools  came  up  in  a  way  that  elicited  some  surprise  if 
nothing  more.  We  spoke  of  a  place  where  gradation  was  made  by  size,  then  by 
family,  then  by  territory ;  and  were  strongly  urged  to  name  it,  with  hints  that  we 
had  told  rather  a  fishy  story.  After  the  exercises,  we  were  taken  to  task  by  some 
parties  for  calling  up  the  facts  in  regard  to  a  certain  place,  while  we  did  not 
previously  know  that  such  facts  were  true  of  it !  At  the  proper  time  and  place 
we  can  now  name  imo  places  instead  of  one  where  such  things  have  been  and 
are  done. 

A  plan  for  a  school-house  by  W.  H.  Haskell  (after  which  a  house  has  been 
erected  at  Canton  to  accommodate  000  pupils)  deservedly  received  much  attention 
and  commendation. 

The  Quincy  people  had  planned  a  social  entertainment  from  which  we  were 
obliged  to  be  absent,  leaving  our  senior  to  do  justice  to  it.  We  had  opportunity 
to  see  a  little  how  far  the  rich  city  of  Quincy  was  behind  in  educational  matters. 
She  is  deeply  in  debt  for  railroads,  which  embarrasses  school  interests.  There 
are  noble  men  and  true  at  work  there,  but  there  is  room  for  more  if  the  people 
will  do  their  part.  Several  private  and  denominational  schools  contribute  their 
aid  to  fill  the  want  left  by  the  low  condition  of  public  schools. 
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We  found  a  report  of  financial  embarrassment  in  the  experience  of  many  a 
teaclier,  from  the  one  in  a  country  district  to  the  head  of  a  city  school  of  600 
pupils.  We  stated  in  1857  that  the  schools  would  be  the  last  to  feel  the  pressure 
and  the. last  to  recover  from  it.  Men  at  first  deemed  their  calamities  temporary, 
and  hopin<'  soon  to  be  over  them  did  not  at  first  retrench  those  expenses  which 
arc  voted  upon  once  in  a  year.  Xow  that  they  do  save  on  these  as  well  as  on 
others,  they  will  be  unwilling  to  vote  liberally  for  public  matters  till  they  feel  that 
their  affairs  are  in  much  better  shape.  When  they  feel  that  they  can  fulfill  their 
private  obligations  they  will  again  be  willing  to  tax  themselves  for  public  in- 
terests. Such  crises  as  we  have  had  in  money  matters  tend  to  make  men  exam- 
ine more  closely  what  they  pay  their  money  for ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  was  an 
influence  in  making  the  recent  session  so  free  from  impractical  theorizing,  and  so 
marked  by  sound  opinions  in  regard  to  real  work.  There  was  some  vaporing, 
some  spread-eagle  oratory ;  but  only  enough  to  make  the  practical  and  the  true 
show  the  better  by  the  contrast.  Some  curious  incidents  occurred  —  curious  to 
those  who  knew  all  the  circumstances.  A  person  was  very  prominent  in  indors- 
ing the  natural  mode  of  teaching,  whose  friends  think  his  school-room  work  de- 
cidedly artificial.  Other  curiosities  were  exhibited  in  the  discussioH  on  Graded 
Schools,  and  we  noticed  a  speaker  urgent  for  moral  training  who  was  for  years, 
and  till  his  friends  were  outvoted,  at  the  head  of  a  system  from  which  the  Bible 
was  excluded.  That  may  have  made  the  necessity  of  moral  training  clearer  to 
his  mind.  b. 

Iowa  School  Journal. —  We  are  glad  to  see  this  journal  revived  in  a  new  form, 
under  the  editorship  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  jr. 

Syracuse,  N.Y. —  This  city  uses  phonetic  books  in  all  its  public  schools  as 
means  of  teaching  to  read  the  common  print.  The  experiment  has  been  tried 
there  some  years. 

Charles  Kingsley  preached  lately  in  a  small  village  in  Bedfordshire  where  his 
fame  was  not  altogether  unknown :  the  county  paper,  noticing  the  event,  says 
that  the  intelligent  members  of  the  congregation  were  amazed  at  the  illiterate 
tone  of  the  preacher,  and  that  he  showed  woeful  ignorance  and  narrow-mindedness  ! 

Macaulay's  Essays  are  published  lately  by  Sheldon  &  Co.  iu  a  fine  edition,  in 
six  octavo  volumes,  from  the  Riverside  Press.  They  announce  it  as  the  only  com- 
plete edition  published  in  America. 


NOTES      AND      QUERIES. 


We  thank  our  correspondents  in  this  department  for  their  favors,  and,  like  Oliver 
Twist,  ask  for  more.  Bring  here  such  questions  as  are  constantly  occurring  in  the 
school-room  and  for  which  you  wish  an  answer :  and  if  some  body  asks  a  question 
that  you  are  confident  you  can  answer,  let  us  hear  your  reply.     Perhaps  questions 
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may  be  asked  that  none  can  answer ;  but  that  should  not  alarm  us :  does  any  one 
among  us  profcsB  to  know  enough  to  answer  every  thing  that  may  be  asked? 

Answers. —  Query  19  (p.  431,  Vol.  VI).  '  Why  is  Southern  Illinois  called  Egypt?' 
I  have  never  learned  when  and  where  the  use  of  this  term  originated.  'Some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  region  named  say  that  it  was  first  used  when  in  a  time  of 
scarcity  '  there  was  corn  in  Egypt ',  and  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  denoted 
by  the  name ;  but  the  universal  usage  of  the  name  indicates  that  it  is  meant  to 
refer  to  the  land  of '  thick  darkness ',  on  account  of  the  imputed  ignorance  of  the 
people.  I  have  in  more  than  one  instance  known  the  name  to  be  applied  locally 
to  settlements  notorious  in  their  own  vicinity  for  moral  and  intellectual  darkness. 

Bertram. 

New  Queries. — ■  27.  Why  do  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  in  autumn,  turn  red,  yel- 
low, brown,  etc.  ?  Tyro. 

28.  How  is  the  atmosphere  constantly  replenished  with  oxygen  ?  Tyro. 

29.  What  philosophical  reasons  can  be  given  for  the  tubular  formation  of  the 
bones  of  animals  of  every  species,  as  well  as  the  stalks  of  numerous  species  of 
vegetables  ?  Tyro. 
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Book-Keeping.     By  Bryant  &  Stratton.     Published  by  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  High-School  edition  of  this  work  lies  before  us.  In  typographical  execu- 
tion it  is  unsurpassed.  From  the  time  we  have  had  to  examine  it,  we  deem  it  a 
valuable  work.  Much  is  in  it  not  found  in  the  ordinary  books  on  book-keeping. 
The  ruling  of  pages  is  done  with  red  ink,  as  in  books  in  actual  account  use,  which 
adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book's  appearance.  Price  $1.Y5  ;  accompanying 
blanks,  50  cents. 

Pronouncing  Spelling-Book.      By  J.  E.  Worcester.      Boston:  Swan,  Brewer  & 
Tileston. 

We  shall  leave  the  point  of  Worcesterian  modes  of  spelling  and  pronunciation 
out  of  account  in  our  notice  of  this  book.  Based  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
Dictionary  of  the  same  author,  it  will  have  the  same  friends  and  objectors  to  it  on 
those  grounds.  These  points  aside,  we  see  some  points  to  commend  strongly.  The 
arrangement  of  the  book  we  like.  A  large  proportion  of  it  is  made  up  of  dictation 
exercises.  Five  pages  are  occupied  by  monosyllables  with  no  silent  letter.  Rules 
for  spelling  are  given  quite  at  length.  Rules  for  syllabication,  also,  are  given, 
with  much  else  which  is  rarely  found  in  spelling-books,  but  is  to  be  found  scattered 
in  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  other  books  only  irregularly  used  as  aids  in  spell- 
ing. No  teacher  who  prefers  the  Worcester  Dictionary  can  fail  to  like  this  spell- 
ing-book ;  and  it  would  be  valuable  to  any  teacher,  in  presenting  matter  and 
arrangements  that  would  be  convenient  for  school-room  use. 
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PRIMARY        TEACHING.* 


The  object  of  Education  is  three-fold :  to  develop  mankind  intel- 
lectually, physically,  and  morally ;  and  as  the  rudiments  of  a  science 
are  the  basis  on  which  it  rests,  so  the  primary  must  be  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  grades  in  a  classified  school.  Hand-books  of  theory 
and  practice  leave  little  to  be  acquired  in  the  art  of  tuition  for  ad- 
vanced classes ;  but  the  primary  teacher  if  she  turns  to  hand-books 
for  guidance  finds  very  soon  that  there  is  very  little  corn  through  the 
mass  of  husks  and  shells.  The  children  that  enter  the  primary  schools, 
at  least  in  cities,  are  not  infants ;  in  their  five  years  of  home  life  they 
have  acquired  many  facts  and  curious  half-formed  ideas;  they  know 
much  that  the  world  takes  little  cognizance  of  in  its  maturity,  but 
which  the  world  in  its  infancy  thought  as  stupendous  as  they.  If 
they  have  had  good  home  associations,  they  are  innocent,  gleeful,  and 
full  of  restless  life  ;  if  kindliness  has  encircled  them  from  infancy, 
they  are  frank  and  docile ;  if,  as  is,  alas !  too  often  the  case,  penury, 
neglect,  or  harshness,  was  their  inheritance,  they  come  with  the  ex- 
perience of  a  life  that  has  already  roughly  estimated  the  worth  of  hu- 
manity, and  tasted  its  bitterness  and  injustice  crowded  into  their  child- 
ish years. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  custom  of  requiring  studious- 
ness  from  children  in  a  primary  school :  absurd  from  its  patent  folly 
and  cruel  from  its  terrible  deprivation.  Recently  in  Chicago  a  great 
improvement  has  been  introduced  of  dismissing  primary  classes  as 
soon  as  they  have  recited  ;  formerly  little  children  there  were  most 
exemplary  martyrs  to  patience.     For  the  long  six  hours  of  a  summer's 

*  An  Essay  by  Miss  Agnes  M.  Mannixg,  of  Chicago;  read  at  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  Quincv,  December,  1860. 
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scliool-tlay  tlioy  sat  quiet  and  upright,  with  half-sleepy  eyes  vacantly 
fixed  on  the  flat,  dull  walls,  or  the  weary  alphabetic  characters  before 
them.  The  summer's  sun  might  shoot  in  long  lines  of  light  athwart 
these  walls,  telling  of  grand  skies,  liberty,  and  the  twitter  of  birds; 
the  lazy  summer  day  with  its  soft  grass  and  wealth  of  prairie  flowers, 
its  low  murmurs  and  healthful  breezes,  was  wasting  aM'ay,  and  the 
poor  little  prisoners  learning  but  one  lesson,  better  never  learned  by 
the  human  heart  —  apathy.  It  is  an  unnatural  and  cruel  despotism, 
originating  with  parents  themselves,  that  forces  the  euactment  of  such 
rules ;  one  hour  in  the  school-room  is  quite  suflicient,  and  much  more 
effective  for  all  purposes  of  Education  than  the  wearying  process  so 
much  in  vogue. 

Again,  it  is  considered  essential  that  the  upper  departments  should 
be  supplied  with  maps,  globes,  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus;  but  I 
never  heard  of  a  western  primary  school  furnished  with  the  pictures, 
charts  and  specimens  indispensable  to  them.  The  teacher  that  has 
not  force  enough  of  character  to  mould  turbulent  boys  and  girls  of 
fourteen,  who  has  not  much  aptitude  either  for  imbibing  or  imparting 
knowledge,  is  too  often  consigned  to  the  lower  classes,  as  if  the  fresh, 
inquiring  spirit  of  childhood  and  stupidity  were  at  all  synonymous. 
Hopeless  mediocrity  may  get  along  in  grades  that  do  not  wholly  de- 
pend on  the  instructor,  but  hopeless  mediocrity  is  fatal  to  those  to 
whom  the  teacher  is  the  text-book.  Tact,  talent,  and  a  most  liberal 
education,  are  requisite  for  the  primary  teacher  of  all  others.  One 
may  teach  the  formula3  of  science  with  tolerable  success  not  having 
much  love  for  it,  and  the  principles  of  rhetoric  and  books  without  be- 
ing very  literary  in  one's  tastes  ;  but  one  can  not  amass  the  miscel- 
laneous stock  of  knowledge  indispensable  to  the  primary  teacher;  one 
can  not  inculcate  through  a  child's  restless  nature  deep  love  for  the 
true  in  life  and  science,  without  having  strong  tendencies  for  general 
literature,  and  large  sympathies  for  art.  There  arc  many  who  have 
peculiar  gifts  for  imparting  and  simplifying  knowledge,  under  whose 
tuition  the  driest  studies  wear  fresh  and  pleasant  aspects ;  who  bring, 
as  it  were,  warmth  and  light  into  cold  and  dusky  rooms.  Let  the 
primary  schools  secure  such  teachers  when  they  can;  let  the  school- 
room have  an  easy  atmosphere  of  diligence  and  enjoyment;  let  vigor- 
ous physical  exercises  and  merry  songs  vary  the  recitations;  cover  the 
walls  with  illustrations  from  natural  and  political  history;  fill  cabinets 
with  specimens  of  mineral  and  vegetable  productions,  and  find  what 
an  excellence  these  schools  may  attain  ! 

Object-lessons,  which  are  an  invaluable  auxiliary,  are  apt  to  be 
made  wearisome  and  unprofitable  through  too  much  time  employed  in 
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them,  and  definitions  hazy  from  '  learned  length  '.  Their  purpose  is 
best  accomplished  by  making  them  the  basis  of  all  recitations  in  read- 
ing, where  the  labor  of  acquiring  words  is  agreeably  diversified  by 
whatever  they  may  signify  and  suggest. 

Though  long  lessons  and  close  studiousness  be  ignored,  in  no  de- 
partment should  more  prompt  attention  bo  required.  First  impress- 
ions are  invaluable;  the  child  that  learns  to  lounge,  to  indulge  in 
abstraction  during  his  short  recitations,  to  answer  in  a  feeble  and  in- 
difi'ercut  tone,  to  put  off  a  crooked  side  to  his  house  because  it  is  too 
much  trouble  to  rub  out  and  draw  it  straight,  is  acquiring  habits  that 
future  years  may  fail  to  eradicate.  We  must  remember  that,  if  the 
old  theory  '  all  work  and  no  play  '  was  bad  for  Jack,  the  maxim  re- 
versed would  be  very  injurious  to  that  individual  likewise.  We  must 
teach  him  that  though  life  is  not  a  flinty  mountain-track  for  human 
feet  when  they  take  the  zigzag  path  betimes,  but  a  pleasant  journey 
under  blue  skies  and  shining  landscapes,  it  yet  requires,  essentially, 
industry  and  perseverance  to  accomplish  it  well.  '  Perseverance  is 
genius '  :  the  great  men,  the  scholars  of  all  ages,  have  ever  been  in- 
defatigable workers.  It  is  a  beautiful  thought  that  the  statue  lies  in 
the  C[uarry-block,  but  it  takes  skilled  artisans  and  much  labor  to  find 
it.  'J  he  spirit  of  industry,  then,  should  be  faithfully  inculcated  ; 
work  not  much,  and  never  tedious,  but  still  iroik. 

Drawing  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  cultivating  a  child's  faculties  of  ob- 
servation, imitation,  and  love  of  the  beautiful.  If  they  have  objects 
on  the  wall  to  copy,  they  will  not  soon  grow  restless.  I  have  known 
very  small  children  enlarge  and  make  good  landscapes  on  their  slates 
from  the  common  wood-cuts  in  Sanders's  Primer  or  First  Reader.  Even 
the  rudest  art  gives  to  the  human  mind  vast  proofs  of  the  symmetry  and 
perfection  of  Nature;  splendid  models  lie  otherwise  unheeded  about 
us;  we  give  but  a  passing  attention  to  the  gnarled  trunks,  the  thick 
foliage,  the  pebbles  glistening  through  the  brook,  until  we  come  to 
represent  them  ;  and  then  we  find  new  beauties  in  every  combination. 
As  Ruskin  says  :  "  If  we  only  try  to  outline  a  piece  of  the  calm  sky, 
as  it  looks  to  us,  and  through  admiring  its  wonderful  gradations  come 
to  reflect  on  the  higher  mystery  beyond,  it  has  taught  us  a  lesson  that 
will  be  with  us  through  our  lives  !  " 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  is  not  a  characteristic  of  our  ase.  De- 
velopment  has  run  its  iron  track  heavily  across  all  leisure.  Walking 
is  old-fogyish  and  very  slow  ;  so  we  have  all  taken  to  running.  In 
educational  matters  we  are  running  a  hard  race,  crowding  into  four 
terms  the  work  of  ten,  taking  up  more  studies  than  we  can  master, 
and    finishing   by   having   admirably   '  crammed '   through  the  whole 
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*  Gradgrind  theory '.  Art  to  us  is  a  fiue  thing;  but  art,  like  the 
Czar  and  Heaven  to  the  Russian  serf,  is  too  high  and  too  far  off;  it 
exists  in  the  Louvre,  Dusscldorf,  and  National  Galleries;  and  possi- 
bly in  the  Jarves  collection.  We  follow,  at  its  suggestions,  dreamy 
landscapes  and  Tivolian  sunsets,  and  quite  forget  the  ultramarine 
dome,  the  massy  clouds,  and  clear  transparent  ether,  that  leave  West- 
ern skies  unrivaled  in  their  changing  beauties  ! 

W^e  women  do  well  to  take  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  Educa- 
tion ;  it  is  a  grand  thing  for  us ;  it  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  our 
hopes  for  the  future;  it  is  setting  aside  the  supremacy  of  muscle  and 
substituting  that  of  mind.  It  has  already  introduced  an  age  whose 
steam,  commerce,  and  magnetic  pulses,  scatter  the  dehris  of  old  theo- 
ries, old  prejudices,  and  old  wrongs,  broadcast  upon  the  turbulence  of 
an  improvement  unexampled  through  the  ages.  It  is  doing  much  for 
us  —  this  young  giant  of  grasping  thought  and  material  utility.  It 
is  forcing  us  up  from  the  dusky  shadows  of  the  Past  into  the  clear 
light  of  a  brilliant  foreground.  We  have  only  to  sit  still,  and  be 
borne  along  by  the  current  of  events  into  a  broad  sea  in  which  our 
fathers  would  only  have  thought  us  capable  of  drowning. 

And  yet,  we  may  say  that  only  with  Joanna  Baillie  this  epoch 
dawned  with  us.  Like  this  great  land  we  live  in,  we  have  no  history: 
but  yesterday  the  night  of  savage  wildernesses  and  tread  of  savage 
feet  fell  upon  these  prairies  ;  and  but  yesterday  the  history  of  woman 
was  a  dark  page,  with  only  here  and  there  bright  gleams,  like  transient ' 
starlights,  revealintj  her  existence  I 

Time  was  when  a  venerable  dame  collected  her  flock  betimes  in  the 
morning,  and  initiated  them  into  the  mysteries  of  the  horn-book  at 
all  hours  until  sunset;  but  then  the  good  lad}'  usually  employed  her- 
self in  domestic  affairs  meanwhile;  and  lazy  boys  and  girls  draggled 
off  through  the  fields  and  made  fishing  excursions  to  the  stream  in  the 
intervals  of  recitations.  The  'spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century'  has 
changed  all  this :  the  horn-book  exists  but  as  a  curiosity  of  the  past. 
Hot-pressed  editions  of  clever  books  pass  i-apidly  through  children's 
hands.  The  child's  brain  is  no  longer  filled  with  weird  tales  of  ghost 
or  goblin.  Natural  History  flings  down  her  stores  of  rare  treasures  to 
the  youthful  comprehension  ;  Geography  blends  in  her  strange  stories 
of  foreign  lands,  men,  and  manners,  and  warps  her  great  curiosities 
about  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  early  imagination.  History,  too,  by 
whose  bright  lamps  strong  men  in  former  times  considered  themselves 
only  qualified  to  be  guided,  brings  down  her  long  lines  stretching  from 
the  misty  unknown  to  the  clear  present,  converging  in  one  point,  that 
great  aims  and  good  are  ever  the  centre  of  permanent  success  in  every 
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department  of  life,  and  telling  her  grand  truths  so  plainly  and  simply 
that  the  merest  child  may  understand  them  ! 

In  this  brief  essay  I  do  not  propose  to  outline  the  true  primary 
teacher.  Whatever  one  takes  much  interest  in  one  will  generally  do 
well.  The  Primary  School  requires  Pestalozzian  patience  and  versa- 
tility :  it  has  its  great  cares  and  toils,  but  it  has  also  its  pleasures  and 
rewards. 


MY        'LOUD-SCHOOL'        FRIEND 


In  the  earlier  days  of  my  teaching  I  was  in  a  district  '  out  west'  of 
the  Mississippi.  A  leading  man  in  the  district,  the  owner  of  several 
negroes,  had  quite  an  idea  of  doing  things  in  his  own  way,  and  in 
fact  had  shot  a  man  once  for  an  offense  against  his  honor.  (Fortun- 
ately he  only  wounded  his  man,  and  he  recovered.)  This  man  urged 
the  teaching  a  '  loud  school'.  ''My  oldest  daughter  taught  a  loud 
school  down  on  the  Missouri  bottom,  and  I  never  seen  little  fellows 
learn  so  in  my  life  as  they  did  ;  but,"  he  continued,  unintentionally 
knocking  all  the  virtue  out  of  it,  "  egad,  I  believe  they  forgot  it 
about  as  quick." 

Some  may  not  know  what  a  '  loud  school '  is.  It  belongs  to  a  class 
of  institutions  once  found  on  these  western  prairies,  but  now,  I  think, 
not  found  east  of  the  Mississippi  —  at  least  I  hope  so.  Every  pupil 
studied  his  lesson  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  so  that  you  would  know 
when  you  were  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  such  a  school,  even 
though  it  were  hid  in  a  dense  thicket  or  behind  a  hill.  The  strong 
argument  was  that  the  beginners  learned  how  to  pronounce  the  les- 
sons yet  in  the  future  for  them  by  hearing  the  older  ones  pronounce. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Peck  used  to  tell  of  such  a  school  which  he  found  in  Il- 
linois when  it  was  on  the  frontier.  The  advanced  class  was  composed 
of  three  pupils,  each  of  whom  had  a  book' different  from  the  others  as 
a  reading-book.  One  of  them  had  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  Those  who 
never  saw  any  other  than  our  best  graded  schools,  with  their  good  fur- 
niture, quiet  study,  and  orderly  succession  of  classes,  will  be  unable 
to  conceive  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  forty  youngsters  and  oldsters 
strung  on  slabs  running  around  the  sides  of  a  16x20  log  school- 
house,  with  a  cracked  ten-plate  in  the  centre  or  a  fire-place  on  one 
side,  and  with  '  chinking' enough  out  to  let  in  air  to  replenish  the 
ever-exercised  lungs,  while  all  shouted  forth  in  miraculous  unison  the 
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multiplicatiou-tablc,  A  B  C,  Ba-kcr,  Cin-na-mon,  the  abbreviations, 
avoirdupuis  weight,  and  Murray's  Grammar,  interspersed  with  cries 
of'  Outch',  and  'Quit  tliat',  with  sundry  switcliin^s  and  ear-pullings 
and  shoutings  by  the  teacher  to  make  up  any  want  of  noise  tlie  pupils 
might  overlook.     Yet  men  still  live  who  sigh  for  such  schools. 

You  may  imagine  that  the  transition  from  translating  the  ^neid  or 
Livy  to  a  staid  Professor  with  steady  class-mates,  who  never  openly 
made  a  great  deal  uf  noise  in  the  world,  would  be  apt  to  make  some 
points  uncongenial.  But,  like  the  Dick  who  called  every  thing  '  see- 
ing life ',  I  aimed  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Of  course,  our  friend  who 
advocated  '  loud  schools '  could  tell  nie  a  great  deal  about  teaching, 
for  he  had  taught  a  '  loud  school '  once  himself,  and  knew  all  about  it. 
Turning  over  some  old  papers  to-night,  I  came  upon  some  scraps  of 
correspondence,  reminding  me  of  what  then  seemed  one  of  the  events 
of  my  life.  And  was  n't  it?  To  be  sure,  I  was  in  those  days  in  a 
by-spot,  where  locomotives  did  n't  whistle,  and  my  pay  Avas  not  a  thou- 
sand a  year,  and  my  pupils  did  n't  number  by  hundreds.  It  would 
not  be  proclaimed  in  the  papers  that  the  Fairmount  school  had  failed. 
Still,  I  was  employed  as  their  teacher.  Our  world  was  as  big  to  us 
as  though  we  had  been  in  a  three-story  brick  house,  with  a  puffing 
locomotive  and  press  in  town  (our  presses  run  by  steam  now-a-days, 
which  causes  their  jnijjing^.  Had  I  failed  to  mollify  my  '  loud-school' 
friend,  who,  peace  to  his  memory,  has  been  gone  from  worldly  troubles 
for  years  past,  I  might  have  lost  my  place  and  left  less  of  a  good  name 
behind  me,  at  the  time  hereinafter  referred  to.  I  have  been  in  close 
places  many  times  since,  but  none  of  them  ever  exercised  me  more 
than  did  the  occasion  referred  to  when  I  received  the  first  epistle 
below. 

I  will  give  you  the  notes,  which  sufficiently  explain  themselves,  and 
turn  again  to  my  evening's  work.  All,  save  names  and  dates,  is  here- 
by certified  to  be  genuine. 

Mr.  Thompson 

Bear  Sir  Sometime  ago  my  son  told  mc  he  wished  to  spell  in  the  Diction- 
ary I  gave  him  one  and  he  informs  me  that  John  Trainer  wrote  the  name  of 
some  of  Squire  Piielps  daughters  name  in  it  and  then  it  was  taken  from  him  I 
have  directed  him  to  take  his  book  And  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  rule 
that  no  scholar  should  interfere  with  anothers  books  paper  pens  or  ink  to  keep 
down  difficulties  and  particulars  to  keep  their  names  out 

Respectfully  yours  JASPER  STREET. 

Fedruahy  4tli  IS — . 

[rkply.] 
Mr.  Strekt: 

Dear  Sir  —  I  received  a  note  from  yon  this  morning  in  regard  to  a  Diction- 
ary which  is  in  dispute  between  your  son  and  Squire  Phelps's  girls.      Your  son 
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mentioned  it  to  me  some  time  ago,  that  is  a  week  or  so.  I  made  inquiry  as  to  the 
book,  and,  from  what  I  then  learned  and  since  have  learned,  I  suppose  that  your 
scholars  brought  two  dictionaries  to  school,  and  that  Squire  Phelps's  scholars  also 
brought  two:  one  of  these  four  is  missing;  whose  it  is  I  do  not  consider  myself 
able  to  judge,  as  the  book  or  a  book  is  claimed  by  both.  I  will  therefore  pay 
William  for  the  Dictionary  and  let  those  keep  the  books  who  have  them  now.  I 
do  n't  know  what  a  dictionary  costs.  I  have  given  William  twenty-five  cents;  if 
that  is  not  enough  scud  it  back,  and  I  will  get  a  new  book  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunit.v.  Yours  truly,  SILAS  THOMPSON. 

Feduuary  4tli,  IS—. 

By  return  male  (boy)  came  the  following ;  and  he   was   ever  after 
my  last  friend  while  he  lived  : 

Mr.  Thompson 

Your  return  note  renders  me  entire  satisfaction  on  the  condition  that  you 

take  your  25  cts  back     I  see  from  your  address  that  you  neither  wish  trouble  or 

any  hard  thoughts  about  it  let  the  matter  die 

Respectfully  yours  JASPER  STPxEET. 

Febeuaey  5th  18 — . 


THE        HAPPY        SCHOOL 


Hard  by  an  ever-running  brook, 
Whose  r.igged  banks  far  overlook 

The  rural  districts  fair; 
Where  birds  of  richest  plumage  sing, 
And  sweetest  blossoms  gently  fling 

Their  fragrance  to  the  air  ; 

Where  mighty  oaks  and  elms  so  high. 
With  boughs  outstretched  in  ether  sky. 

Seem  rulers  of  the  wood  : 
Here,  clasped  about  with  elust'ring  vine, 
Which  ever  o'er  the  roof  did  twine, 

A  neat  white  scJiool-hoiise  stood. 

'T  was  there  some  forty  boys  and  girls, 
With  ruddy  cheeks  and  silken  curls, 

And  hearts  unstained  with  sin. 
Came,  every  morn,  with  books  in  hand  — 
A  healthful,  joyous,  youthful  band  — 

To  rear  that  germ  within. 

Ah  !  lovely  !  lovely  !  is  that  glcn, 
But  far  more  lovely  was  it  then  — 
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In  days  that  now  arc  gone : 
The  crystal,  sparkling  waters  danced 
O'er  beds  of  limestone  —  on  they  pranced 

Liks  some  gay  bounding  fawn. 

And  now  I  see  the  towering  cliff, 
The  pond  below,  the  merry  skiff, 

And  there  's  the  gray  old  mill ; 
Where  scholars,  all  in  wonder  bound. 
Would  stray  to  see  the  wheel  roll  round, 

Till  each  had  gazed  his  fill. 

The  teacher  of  that  woodland  crew  — 
A  man  some  thirty,  kind  and  true  — 

Was  loved  by  one  and  all. 
The  youngsters  seemed  his  dearest  charge  : 
The  girls  and  boys,  the  small  and  large, 

Ilespondcd  to  his  call 

With  willing  hearts ;  for  each  could  read 
The  noble  aim  of  ev'ry  deed. 

From  those  dark  loving  eyes. 
He  'd  lead  his  scholars  to  the  brook, 
And  stroll  about  the  flow'ry  nook, 

Beneath  the  sunny  skies ; 

And  talk  to  them  in  rev'rent  tone, 
Of  Him  that  made  this  scented  zone, 

That  man  might  feel  his  love ; 
And  then  he  'd  point  to  yonder  bower, 
Where  giant  oaks  and  maples  tower 

Their  leafy  tops  above. 

And  say:  "Dear  children,  God  doth  rear 
Those  lofty  trees,  that  we  may  fear 

His  omnipresent  might ; 
And  thus  our  wayward  hearts  incline 
Toward  heavenly  things,  which  far  outshine 

The  orbs  of  day  or  night. 

"  The  murmuring  brook  that  glides  along 
Beneath  our  feet  —  how  sweet  its  song! 

How  like  the  zephyr's  sigli ! 
Hark  !  hear  ye  not  the  sacred  strain 
Which,  from  its  bosom,  floats  amain 

To  Him  who  reigns  on  high  ? 

"  And  e'en  yon  flinty,  craggy  ledge, 
Uprising  from  the  water's  edge, 
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Seems  breathing  forth  his  praise. 
Those  shelving  rocks !  how  proud  they  stand ! 
How  tall,  majestic,  dark,  and  grand  ! 

We  view  them  with  amaze  ! 

"Their  solid  fronts  have  long  withstood, 
Hei-e,  in  the  depths  of  this  old  wood, 

The  havoc  sore  of  Time ; 
Nor  sweeping  flood,  nor  howling  storm, 
Since  first  shone  out  creation's  morn. 

Hath  moved  that  wall  of  lime. 

"  But  here  we  find  it  huge  and  free, 
An  emblem  of  eternit} , 

Which  fills  the  soul  with  awe, 
And  bids  us  work,  and  watch,  and  pray, 
That  we  may  dwell,  through  endless  day, 

Witli  them  that  keep  the  Law." 

'T  was  thus  this  teacher  true  did  win 
His  pupils  from  the  paths  of  sin. 

And  made  their  minds  to  roam 
'Mid  nature's  charms,  on  land  and  sea, 
Where  waves  the  forest,  hums  the  bee, 

Or  where  the  breakers  foam. 

And  so  may  we,  ray  teacher  fi-iends. 
Rear  up  our  charge  to  higher  ends 

Than  those  we  seek  below. 
Just  thoughts  of  God,  with  thankful  heart 
To  warm  the  soul  —  ah '.  these  impart 

What  earth  can  ne'er  bestow. 

E.  .T.  UDELL. 


THE  ROD,  AND  THE  NEED  OF  USING  IT. 


"  A  whip  for  the  horse,  a  bridle  for  the  ass,  and  a  rod  for  the  fool's  back." 

Proverbs,  xxvi :  3. 

Why  has  such  a  change  beea  wrought  ia  the  governraeat  of  our 
common  schools  within  the  last  few  years?  Why  do  they  in  this  re- 
spect so  sadly  differ  from  those  in  many  countries,  aud  regions  of 
country,  pronounced  by  us  —  old  fogy  ?  Do  you  wish  to  learn  what 
it  is  that  we  so  lament?  Enter  some  district-school  —  little  matter 
where — in  the  State.  The  first  thing  you  notice,  after  you  are  once 
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seated,  and  the  hubbub  caused  by  the  auuounceiuent  from  mouth  to 
mouth  of  that  wonder — a  visitor — is  over,  is  a  sly  whisper;  a  com- 
munication by  slate  and  pencil,  or  some  missile  thrown,  not  far,  but 
with  unerring  aim.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  Susan  is  drawing  a 
representation  of  some  hideous  monster  on  her  slate,  which  is  present- 
ly turned  round  for  another  to  see.  Both  look  and  laugh  —  perhaps 
without  a  single  strange  thought  at  the  freedom  allowed  them.  Just 
now  James  punches  John  across  the  aisle,  and  the  latter  returns  the 
compliment.  At  the  same  time  one  of  the  reciting  class,  more  atten- 
tive than  the  rest,  is  standing  to  see  the  example  on  the  board  which 
the  teacher  explains,  another  places  a  well-crooked  pin  on  his  seat. 
While  the  other  cases  of  mischief  pass  unnoticed,  the  last  can  not 
but  attract  the  teacher's  attention  by  the  atartil^iiuj  effect  produced 
upon  the  afflicted  scholar.  ''  Who  did  that?  "  is  demanded.  No  one 
knows.  The  offender  has  moved  his  seat.  "  Do  not  let  me  see  it  re- 
peated" is  the  reproof  of  the  unknown  culprit, —  and  he  does  not  let 
him  .sec  it  repeated.  Meanwhile,  the  studious  but  annoyed  one  de- 
termines that  as  the  hacher  does  not  '  repay ',  he  will.  And  so  it 
goes.  Of  those  to  whom  this  may  appear  overdrawn,  I  would  ask  but 
a  little  careful  attention  to  such  of  our  common  schools  as  are  fa- 
vored by  their  visits,  and  I  think  that  they  will  find  more  or  less  of  the 
above  applicable.  To  say  that  nearly  all  or  even  a  majority  of  them 
are  thus  loosely  ruled  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much.  But  a  minority, 
respectable  in  numbers  at  least,  of  those  in  this  part  of  the  Northwest 
are  in  pretty  much  such  a  state.  And  who,  that  has  taken  such  an  in- 
terest in  our  district  schools  as  to  visit  them  widely  and  frequently, 
will  deny  that  laxity  of  authority  and  government  is  on  the  increase 
among  us?  Can  we,  then,  claim  great  progress  in  perfecting  common- 
school  systems  while  such  is  the  case  ?  But  the  question  here  arises, 
"Whence  has  arisen  this  misrule  ?  We  find,  first,  that  the  teacher  is 
such  merely  for  a  time,  probably ;  that  he  is  in  his  place,  not  from  the 
love  of  it,  but  from  a  pressure  of  outside  circumstances.  Consequent- 
ly, ^e?n/;orar^^;ro^;  (if  a???/)  alone  is  sought  for  the  scholars.  He 
has  not  that  love  for  his  position  and  its  duties  that  he  should  have. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  misrule.  Sufi'er  your  mind 
to  be  carried  back  to  the  school-room  in  which  you  learned  to  read, 
to  cipher,  and  —  he  qviet,  or  he  uhippcd.  What  distinctive  feature 
do  you  find  here,  as  compared  with  the  school  you  have  just  visited? 
The  ferule  and  the  rod  lie  on  the  desk.  The  teacher  has  his  weapons, 
well-worn  though  they  be ;  their  appearance  telling  of  faithful  use, 
proportionately  as  does  that  of  the  school  show  its  effect.  Not  a 
whisper  is  heard,  nor  a  <  paper  ball '  thrown ;  for  the  remembrance  of 
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past  events'  follows  hard  upon  the  sight  of  the  master's  stick.  But, 
do  you  argue  that  this  is  an  age  of  progress,  that  moral  suasion  has 
supplanted  the  use  of  the  rod  ?  Yes,  this  is  an  age  of  progress ;  but, 
as  to  the  henefits  resulting  from  this  progressive  step,  you  yourself  may 
now  iud"-e.  They  strikingly  remind  me  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
teaching  of  '  progressive  doctrines  '  in  certain  religious  denominations 
of  extreme  tendencies.  Let  us  banish  all  desire  for  such  progress, 
and  do  away  with  the  misuse,  at  least,  of  moral  suasion,  and  reinstate 
the  rod  in  its  old  position  of  the  teacher's  '  right-hand  man  ' ;  thus 
according  with  the  precepts  of  a  certain  old  fogy  (does  not  this  term 
begin  to  mean  '  wise  man '  '/)  from  whom  the  text  above  quoted  is 
taken.  W.  W.  F. 


TEACHERS'        .JOURNALS 


[The  following  article  is  taken  from  that  excellent  journal,  the 
Rlwde-Mand  Schoolmaster.  Like  the  calculations  in  the  almanacs,  it 
will  answer  both  for  Rhode  Island  and  for  States  west  of  it,  including 
Illinois. —  Ed.] 

Teachers  are  said  to  be  found  in  Rhode  Island  who  take  no  educa- 
tional paper,  and  who  seldom  read  one.  Their  several  objections  will 
all,  probably,  be  found  among  the  following  : 

1.  I  can  not  afford  it. 

2.  I  have  no  time  for  reading. 

S.  I  prefer  other  kinds  of  reading. 

4.  This  kind  of  reading  is  unprofitable. 

If,  however,  the  last  of  these  objections  can  be  disproved,  all  the 
rest  will  fall  to  the  ground  by  their  own  gravity.  For,  if  the  habitual 
reading  of  an  educational  periodical  be  of  positive  value  to  the  teacher 
in  his  profession,  then  he  can  certainly  '  afford  it';  because,  by  mak- 
ing him  more  valuable  as  a  teacher,  it  will  increase  his  chances  for  a 
higher  salary;  hence,  it  will  be  good  economy.  Again,  if  such  read- 
ing be  of  positive  and  professional  value  to  the  teacher,  then  he  will 
gain  '  time '  instead  of  losing  it  by  the  practice,  because  he  will  teach 
the  better  for  it,  and  can  therefore  better  afford  to  sacrifice  the  time 
it  requires  in  some  other  quarter.  And,  once  more,  whatever  may  be 
the  teacher's  '  preference '  or  taste  in  the  choice  of  his  reading,  he 
undoubtedly  ought  to  devote  some  time  to  such  reading  as  will  benefit 
him  professionally;  indeed,  he  will  be  sure  in  the  end  to  prefer  to  do 
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it,  because  he  will  find  his  happiness  iu  the  duties  of  teaching  so  much 
enhanced  and  his  burdens  so  sensibly  lightened.  Ilenge  it  is  clear 
we  have  but  one  question  to  consider  —  that  of  the  professional  utility 
to  the  teacher,  and  to  every  teacher,  of  the  habitual  reading  of  some 
good  educational  magazine. 

We  claim  for  such  papers  the  same  relative  position  which  the 
periodicals  supported  by  other  professions  sustain.  In  medicine,  in 
law,  iu  theology,  in  criticism,  in  art,  in  polite  literature,  in  the  various 
departments  of  science,  and  in  the  practical  arts,  we  find  such  publi- 
cations; and  we  find,  too,  that  they  are  indispensable  to  the  promul- 
gation of  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  to  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge and  art.  We  shall  also  find  —  with  open  eyes  and  ears — that 
no  man,  or  woman,  of  any  plausible  pretensions  to  intelligence  or  to 
ardor  in  his  own  profession — except  among  teachers,  we  mean  —  fails, 
on  any  consideration,  to  be  a  subscriber  to  at  least  one  professional 
periodical;  or  fails  to  claim  the  benefit  of  at  least  the  presumption 
that  he  reads  it.  He  considers  it  an  advantage  every  way,  and  would 
as  soon  renounce  all  hope  of  improving  in  his  profession,  would  about 
as  soon  throw  away  his  tools  and  desert  his  office,  and  then  expect  to 
prosper,  as  to  stop  his  magazine.  However  the  fact  may  be  accounted 
for,  it  is  certainly  a  settled  opinion  that,  in  every  calling  which  re- 
quires intelligence,  thought,  spirit,  the  periodical  magazine  is  one  ap- 
pliance indispensable  to  any  solid  and  permanent  success. 

Why  is  not  the  same  thing  equally  true  in  the  department  of  teach- 
ing 'i  Does  not  the  teacher,  as  much  at  least  as  others,  need  collision 
and  friction  with  minds  in  kindred  pursuits  ?  Does  he  not  need  to 
keep  up  with  the  age,  lest  unawares  he  find  himself  superannuated 
in  his  own  calling  ere  half  his  course  be  run  ?  Does  he  not  desire 
suggestions  of  new  methods,  new  expedients,  new  applications  of  old 
principles,  or  new  changes  and  variations  that  may  be  rung  out  on  old 
chords  ?  Does  he  fancy  that  his  own  mind,  however  gifted,  will  be 
permitted  to  originate  all  the  good  and  beautiful  thoughts  which  may 
enhance  his  usefulness  in  the  school-room  ?  Or,  if  nothing  else,  does 
he  not  need — and  this  we  regard  as  altogether  the  most  important 
consideration — the  stimulus  imparted,  the  vitalizing  influence  on 
mind  and  heart,  which  evei-y  earnest  teacher  is  sure  to  realize  from 
the  inspiration  of  earnest  thought  and  feeling,  earnestly  uttered  by 
his  fellow  laborers  in  the  same  field?  Are  the  toils  of  any  profession 
more  depressing  and  jading  than  of  this  ?  Are  there  any  in  which  con- 
sultation, sympathy,  encouragement,  and  frequent  surveys  of  the  field 
from  new  points  of  view,  are  more  salutary? 

We  take  the  liberty,  then,  once  more,  to  urge  it  upon  all,  especially 
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perhaps  on  every  young  and  inexperienced  teacher — and  yet  no  less 
upon  all  who  desire  to  improve  themselves  and  to  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  their  profession, —  that  they  subscribe  for  and  read 
regularly  —  or  irregularly  if  they  prefer  it,  but  acHially  —  at  least  07ie 
good  educational  journal.  And  if  you  are  a  Rhode  Island  teacher, 
let  that  one  be  The  R.I.  ScJioohnat'ter.  If  it  is  not  good  enough,  make 
it  better.  Access  to  its  columns  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  nothing 
■nill  be  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  good.  If,  therefore,  you 
can  contribute  something  better  than  is  ordinarily  found  there,  do  it ; 
the  oftener  the  better  ;  and  we  will  try  to  profit  by  the  example.  And 
reflect  that,  as  a  teacher,  you  have  no  right  meanly  to  monopolize  your 
own  valuable  inventive  powers.  Give  them  to  the  profession.  Secure 
a  patent,  if  you  will ;  but  let  the  world  have  the  benefit  of  them. 
Subscribe,  and  urge  others  to  do  the  same;  if  not  for  The  School- 
master, for  something  better,  if  possible ;  but,  at  all  events,  subscribe 
and  read,  not  with  a  carping,  fault-finding  spirit,  but  frankly,  good- 
naturedly,  determined  to  extract  some  good  from  every  thing;  and 
you  will  be  the  better  for  it,  you  will  better  your  school,  better  j'our 
salary,  better  your  prospect  of  success  and  usefulness  in  life. 

N.  B.  c. 


A   FEW   THOUGHTS   OX  THE   COURSE   OF   STUDY  IX   SCHOOLS. 


I  KNOW  that  many  advocate  several  studies  at  a  time,  arguing  that  a 
variety  is  beneficial.  I  think  it  wrong  to  exact  from  a  teacher  so  much 
excellence  in  the  various  branches  taught,  and  at  the  same  time  load 
him  down  with  so  many  different  exercises  a  day.  The  increase 
of  studies  imposes  more  work,  and  infringes  on  reading  and  spelling 
and  penmanship.  This  should  not  be:  these  last  three  studies  should 
receive  careful  attention.  If  reading  were  taught  as  it  should  be,  it 
would  forego  the  study  of  grammar,  as  such,  until  maturer  years, 
when  the  mind  is  more  philosophic  and  better  able  and  better  prepared 
to  comprehend  the  subject.  Could  I  follow  my  own  judgment,  I 
would  assign  to  each  pupil  a  less  number  of  studies,  and  give  those 
assigned  more  attention.  Reading  can  not  be  profitably  taught  with- 
out great  use  of  the  dictionary  and  books  of  reference;  but  the  multi- 
plication of  studies  cuts  ofi"  this  essential  work. 

I  hope  the  day  will  come —  glorious  day  for  schools  —  when  there 
will  be  a  new  curriculum  of  studies,  when  the   teachers  will   not  be 
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driven  and  worked  to  such  a  degree  that  they  can  not  draw  from  their 
own  wells,  whou  they  will  search  for  the  'peculiar  turn'  of  the  pupil, 
when  3Iental  Arithmetic  will  not  be  considered  the  only  thing,  nor 
the  thing,  which  is  necessary  to  fit  a  man  for  the  counting-room,  the 
bar,  pulpit,  and  senate-house,  and  when  educators  will  remember  that 
children 

"  Want  some  other  food  to  feed  tlie  mind 
Than  conjugated  verbs  and  nouns  declined." 

Now  their  young  heads  are  troubled  with  geography  and  fractions, 
drinking  in  from  pure  crystal  springs  of  literature  no  nourishment, 
not  at  all  informing  themselves  with  the  history  of  opinions,  nor  treas- 
uring up  facts  of  history  to  be  interpreted  in  future  years.  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  misunderstood.  I  think  the  studies  pursued  in  our 
schools  are  proper,  such  as  should  be  attended  to  with  diligence;  but 
what  I  complain  of  is,  they  are  made  to  engross  all  the  time  and  ener- 
gy of  the  child,  while  history  and  literature,  with  all  their  attractive 
beauties,  are  too  often  passed  over  with  slight  attention.  The  pupil 
is  not  made  acquainted  with  noble  historical  characters  and  their  no- 
ble deeds,  and  thus  fired  with  a  strong  desire  to  emulate  their  excellent 
virtues  so  far  as  God  has  given  him  the  ability. 

I  would  commend  to  your  notice  the  spelling  in  our  schools.  Much 
attention  has  been  given  to  that  branch,  and  the  pupils,  I  think,  have 
attained  to  great  excellence  in  it.  This  excellence  has  been  secured 
in  a  great  measure,  in  my  judgment,  by  requiring  the  pupils  to  spell 
their  reading-lessons.  They  are  thus  led  to  spell  intelligibly,  and,  day 
after  day,  review  words  which  they  might  not  otherwise  remember. 
In  this  way  children  easily  form  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  orthog- 
raphy is  their  miscellaneous  reading.  In  some  of  the  schools  this 
branch  has  been  taught  by  writing,  and  in  this  connection  much  use 
has  been  made  of  the  dictionary. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  school  is,  to  make  pupils  under- 
stand the  terms  employed  in  our  text-books.  If  any  one  will  reflect 
a  moment  he  will  perceive  that  a  large  amount  of  the  work  in  the 
school-room  is  defining  terms.  I  care  not  what  is  said  against  the 
learning  of  rules  and  definitions,  and  committing  to  memory  what  is 
not,  at  the  same  time,  understood ;  after  all,  defining  is  the  business. 
The  child  is  learning  the  meaning  of  words;  and  any  teacher  who  neg- 
lects to  studiously  and  carefully  attend  to  this  business  will  assured- 
ly fail  to  make  good  thinkers.  Many  of  the  conti'oversies  which  agi- 
tate the  world  rise  from  a  misconception  of  the  true  import  of  words. 
The  first  question  in  grammar,  and  the  last,  calls  for  a  definition. 
Such  is  the  case  in  arithmetic.     It  will  be  found  equally  true  in  geog- 
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raphy;  and  it  seems  strauge  that  some  authors  should  so  far  forget 
their  duty  as  to  give  such  loose,  aud  in  some_  cases  false,  definitions. 
3Iany,  too,  which  are  not  absolutely  false,  convey  incorrect  impress- 
ions. In  view  of  this  subject,  I  would  suggest  that  there  be  in  every 
school-room  several  copies  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.  They 
would  be  of  more  utility  than  apparatus.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
Board  has  placed  in  every  building  a  copy  of  this  excellent  work,  but 
I  can  assure  them  that  one  copy  for  forty  or  fifty  pupils  is  by  no  means 
an  ample  supply.  There  should  also  be  in  every  one  of  our  school- 
rooms a  Biographical  Dictionary,  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  with  other 
books  of  reference.  These  books  furnish  knowledge  which  the  teach- 
er has  not  the  time  or  ability  to  impart.  The  great  work  for  the 
teacher  to  do  is  to  point  out  the  sources  of  knowledge. 

From  the  Report  (for  ISOO)  of  B.  M.  Reynolds,  City  Sup't.,  Rock  Island,  Ills. 


YOUNG      CHILDREN      AT      SCHOOL. 


The  question  of  cutting  down  the  time  spent  in  the  public  schools 
to  one  session  per  day  is  considerably  discussed  in  Boston  and  !New 
York.  It  is  contended  that  six  hours  per  day  is  too  much  time  to  de- 
vote to  study  and  school  exercises,  and  that  more  time  is  wanted  for 
recreation  and  muscular  development.  Mr.  Philbrick,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Boston,  earnestly  advocates  the  introduction  of 
gymnastics  into  the  schools,  under  regular  instruction,  as  a  means  both 
of  physical  development  aud  of  relief  from  the  tedium  of  constant 
study.  The  New- York  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  being  appealed 
to  for  a  professional  opinion  upon  the  subject,  says,  "  One  session,  with  a 
recess  of  half  an  hour,  giving  the  children  an  opportunity  to  devote  the 
afternoon  to  bodily  recreation  and  preparatory  study,  is  enough  for  all 
purposes;  every  hour  spent  in  a  second  session  only  tends  to  cripple 
the  children  'bodily  and  mentally'."  As  an  opinion  from  intelligent 
medical  men,  who  have  devoted  thought  to  the  subject,  this  view  of 
the  matter  is  entitled  to  consideration.  But  the  idea  of  a  single  daily 
session  of  the  schools  will  not  be  likely  to  be  popular  outside  of  the 
laroje  cities.  There  the  lateness  of  the  dinner-hour  allows  the  morn- 
ing session  to  be  continued  for  four  hours;  but  in  the  country,  where 
noon  is  the  dinner-hour,  not  over  three  hours  can  be  spent  in  the 
school-room  in  the  forenoon.  Parents  in  the  country  would  object  to 
the  proposed  arrangement  for   another  reason,  which  is  really  an  im- 
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portant  one  to  the  majority  of  mothers  —  the  extra  care  that  would 
devolve  upon  them  if  the  children  were  at  home  in  the  afternoon. 
And  although  the  best  interests  of  the  children  are  first  to  be  consulted 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  school-sessions,  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  the  parents  are  pretty  sure  to  be  influential  considerations,  and 
no  change  that  adds  to  the  burthens  of  the  mothers  will  be  adopted, 
however  evidently  desirable  in  itself. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  six  hours  per  day  is  too  much  time  for 
the  older  scholars  to  spend  in  the  school-rooms.  One-third  at  least  of 
this  time  is  devoted  to  reading,  recitation,  and  general  exercises,  and 
not  over  four  hours,  not  so  much  as  that  in  most  schools,  is  left  for 
actual  study.  For  the  grammar  schools,  thercl'ore,  we  see  no  good 
reason  wh}"  the  hours  of  study  should  be  abbreviated.  If  it  is  desira- 
ble that  gymnastics  shall  be  scientifically  taught  in  school,  the  half- 
hour  of  recess,  morning  and  afternoon,  might  be  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose. But  boys  who  have  from  six  to  ten  hours  of  out-door  play  in 
the  twenty-four  are  in  no  special  danger  from  five  or  six  hours'  con- 
finement in  school,  especially  as  that  confinement  extends  over  but  five 
days  of  the  seven,  and  in  many  of  the  schools  is  very  much  broken  up 
and  relieved  by  music  and  other  general  and  fancy  exercises.  Mus- 
cular development  is  undoubtedly  essential  to  health;  but  in  the  new 
interest  felt  in  it  the  thing  is  quite  likely  to  engross  more  than  its  due 
share  of  attention.  A  school  that  does  not  allow  and  exact  three  or 
four  hours  per  day  of  genuine,  close  study,  can  not  begin  to  accom- 
plish its  first  and  legitimate  object.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
school-room  can  be  transformed  into  a  play-room  without  a  neglect  of 
mental  discipline  which  will  essentially  dwarf  the  next  generation. 
We  go  for  proper  attention  to  muscle;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  make  Blondins  and  Tom  Hyers  of  the  whole  race. 

In  the  primary  schools  the  case  is  diftei-ent.  Children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  ten  require  more  physical  movement ;  and  application 
to  study,  except  for  brief  intervals  at  a  time,  is  a  hardship  and  an  in- 
jury to  them.  Perhaps  in  these  schools  it  would  be  well  to  shorten 
the  afternoon  session  to  two  hours.  But  what  is  most  needed  in  the 
primary  schools  is  a  greater  variety  of  exercises,  and  a  combination  of 
play  and  study  in  many  of  them,  by  which  the  attention  of  the  child- 
ren will  be  relieved.  It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  order  and 
method  in  these  schools,  for  the  discipline  the  children  get  in  t^ese 
respects  is  quite  as  valuable  as  any  thing  they  learn.  But  in  exacting 
order  respect  must  be  had  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  human  nature 
in  the  gristle.  Many  teachers  fret  themselves  day  after  day  to  no 
purpose  in  the  attempt  to  keep  a  crowd  of  little  ones  quiet  by  the  hour 
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together.  The  thing  is  mostly  impossible,  and  so  far  as  it  is  accom- 
plished it  is  hurtful.  What  the  primary  schools  most  need  is  a  vari- 
ety of  employments  that  will  keep  the  attention  of  the  children  alive, 
with  recesses  and  exercises  in  calisthenics  and  other  forms  of  bodily 
activity  frequent  enough  to  prevent  the  weariness  of  sitting  still,  which 
is  the  most  unpleasant  feeling  a  child  can  experience.  Our  primary 
schools  lack  very  generall}'^  in  these  respects.  In  fact  little  thought 
is  given  to  them,  and  the  routine  of  the  lessons  and  the  effort  to  main- 
tain the  discipline  engross  the  whole  attention  of  the  teacher.  In  no 
portion  of  our  educational  system  is  there  so  much  room  for  improve- 
ment, for  the  proper  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  the  application  of 
generally-acknowledged  principles,  as  in  the  primary  department. 
There  is  room  here  not  only  for  thought,  but  for  invention  and  the 
exercise  of  genius;  and  the  teacher  who  shall  succeed  in  creating  a 
model  primary  school  will  have  done  a  good  and  needful  thing,  and 
will  deserve  lasting  renown.  The  school-committees  can  not  be  looked 
to  for  this  improvement.  They  are  generally  unconscious  of  what  is 
needed.     The  teachers  must  do  it  if  it  is  done  at  all. 

Sin-iugfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 


THEODORE      PARKER      AS      A      WORKING      MAN. 


[The  following  is  from  T.  W.  Higginson's  article  in  the  October 
Atlantic  Monthly,  on  Theodore  Parker:] 

It  is  inevitable,  in  describing  him,  to  characterize  his  life  by  its 
quantity.  He  belonged  to  the  true  race  of  giants  in  learning;  he 
took  in  knowledge  at  every  pore,  and  his  desires  were  insatiable.  Not, 
perhaps,  precocious  in  boyhood  —  for  it  is  not  precocity  to  begin  Latin 
at  ten  and  Greek  at  eleven,  to  enter  the  Freshman  class  at  twenty  and 
the  professional  class  at  twenty-three, —  he  was  equaled  by  few  stu- 
dents in  the  tremendous  rate  at  which  he  pursued  every  study  when  he 
once  begun.  With  strong  body  and  great  constitutional  industry,  al- 
ways acquiring  and  never  forgetting,  he  was  doubtless  at  the  time  of 
his  death  the  most  variously  learned  of  living  Americans,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  prolific  of  orators  and  writers. 

Why  did  Theodore  Parker  die  ?  He  died  prematurely,  worn  out 
through  this  enormous  activity — a  warning  as  well  as  an  example. 
To  all  appeals  for  moderation,  during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he 
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had  but  one  answer — that  he  had  six  generations  of  long-lived  farm- 
ers behind  him,  and  had  their  strength  to  draw  upon.  All  his  physi- 
cal habits,  except  in  this  respect,  were  unexceptionable;  he  was  ab- 
stemious in  diet,  but  not  ascetic,  kept  no  unwholesome  hours,  tried  no 
dangerous  experiments,  committing  no  excesses.  But  there  is  no  man 
who  can  habitually  study  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  a  day  (his 
friend,  Mr.  Clarke,  contracts  it  from  six  to  twelve,  but  I  have  Mr. 
Parker's  own  statement  of  the  fact)  without  ultimate  self-destruction. 
Nor  was  this  the  practice  during  his  period  of  health  alone,  but  he 
pushed  it  to  the  last  moment;  he  continued  in  the  pulpit  long  after  a 
withdrawal  was  peremptorily  prescribed  for  him;  and  when  forbidden 
to  leave  home  for  lecturing,  during  the  winter  of  1858,  he  straight- 
way prepared  the  most  laborious  literary  works  of  his  life,  for  delivery 
as  lectures  in  the  Fraternity  course  at  Boston. 

He  worked  thus,  not  from  ambition,  nor  altogether  from  principle, 
but  an  immense  craving  for  mental  labor,  which  had  become  second 
nature  to  him.  His  great  omnivorous  hungry  intellect  must  have 
constant  food  —  new  languages,  new  statistics,  new  historical  investi- 
gations, new  scientific  discoveries,  new  system  of  Scriptural  exegesis. 


ERRORS      IN       SPEECH. 


The  function  of  a  critic  of  speech  is  one  requiring  care  both  as  to 
what  is  allowed  and  as  to  what  is  disallowed;  and  errors  are  more  fre- 
quently committed  by  forbidding  what  is  allowable  than  by  allowing 
what  should  be  prohibited.  Hypercriticism  is  more  common  than 
laxity.  I  rarely  take  up  a  Rhetoric  or  a  Grammar,  or  even  an  article 
in  a  school  journal  on  '  errors  of  speech  ',  without  finding  attacks  upon 
the  idioms  of  our  language;  and  directions  are  given  which  would  de- 
prive our  mother-tongue  of  much  of  its  force,  beauty,  and  raciness,  and 
substitute  for  them  weakness  and  platitude. 

Most  of  the  writers  who  commit  such  hypercritical  errors  say  as  reason 
for  their  fault-finding  that  what  they  disapprove  is  not  grammatical, 
or  that  is  unphilosophical,  or  that  it  is  vulgar.  This  last  word  when 
we  meet  it  in  a  Rhetoric  generally  means  nothing  more  than  '  opposed 
to  my  personal  whim':  the  author  is  looking  about  for  examples  to 
show  his  critical  skill,  and  finding  some  very  common  expressions  which 
are  frequent  in  colloquial  English  and  rare  in  the  graver  or  soberer 
styles  of  book-English,  he  magnifies  his  sense  of  propriety  and  his  ele- 
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ganee  of  taste  by  setting  them  down  in  his  list  of  words  and  phrases 
to  be  avoided.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  condemning  any  word 
or  expression  that  it  is  rarely  found  in  books,  or  even  that  it  was  more 
frequently  used  in  a  former  period  of  the  language  than  now :  still 
less  is  the  mere  whim  of  the  individual  critic  a  reasonable  ground  for 
sentence  of  exile  against  what  may  be  found  on  the  tongues  of  the 
people  or  on  the  leaves  of  the  Bible. 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  volume  of  the  Npw-York  Teacher, 
issued  a  few  years  ago,  I  found  some  of  these  eiTOueous  corrections 
under  the  title  '  Errors  in  Speech '.  I  will  copy  the  whole  article, 
and  then  comment  upon  what  is  objectionable. 

Errors  in  Speech. —  1.  The  verb  have  is  often  employed  so  that 
verbs  and  participles  following  it  are  unfortunately  located ;  as  in  the 
expressions,  '  Have  the  thing  done',  '  Have  him  perform  it',  and  the 
like.  Grood  grammarians  can  not  approve  this  mode  of  employing  this 
verb. 

2.  If  for  though.  This  practice  is  so  general  that  I  do  not  suppose 
any  general  reform  will  occur.  'He  made  as  if  he  would  go  further' 
is  a  Biblical  expression ;  but  the  term  though  instead  of  if  would  be 
more  correct  and  elegant. 

3.  7/" for  u-hethcr.  This  is  equally  general.  'If  he  goes  or  not  is  small 
matter ' —  ichether  is  more  proper. 

4.  The  so-called  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  is  unnecessary.  Prop- 
erly there  is  no  .subjunctive  form,  except  what  common  grammarians 
term  the  potential  mood.  The  conjunctions  if,  though,  unless,  except, 
whether,  lest,  etc.,  should  not  be  suffered  to  vary  any  form.  There  is 
no  propriety  of  placing  the  plural  form  of  a  verb  of  the  past  tense,  as 
of  the  verb  to  he,  to  a  singular  nominative,  when  prefixed  by  either  of 
those  conjunctions.  The  other  departures  from  the  analogy  of  the 
language  are  equally  needless.  We  should  always  write  as  did  Dr. 
Webster,  'if  I  am — if  he  is — if  I  was  —  if  thou  wast  —  if  he  was  — 
if  he  has  been ',  etc.  A  change  in  this  respect  would  somewhat  fa- 
cilitate, learning  the  verb,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  to  place  our  lan- 
guage, in  this  particular,  upon  a  footing  similar  to  other  languages. 

5.  Possessive  nouns  and  pronouns  should  not  be  placed  before  parti- 
ciples. The  form  of  speech  is  unphilosophical,  and  incapable  of  justi- 
fication. There  can  be  no  possession  in  the  case.  The  expressions 
'  my  doing  the  act',  'his  dying',  'your  pushing  forward  the  enter- 
prise', and  the  like,  are  solecisms. 

A  little  reflection  would  satisfy  most  persons  of  the  correctness  of 
these  remarks.  A.  w. 
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The  signature  and  some  other  indications  lead  nie  to  suppose  the 
writer  to  be  a  gentleman  who  is  not  unknown  to  readers  of  former 
volumes  of  the  Illinois  l\aclier,  and  who  is  known  to  have  extensive 
and  varied  knowledge  and  much  versatility;  but  I  know  no  personal- 
ity in  the  case;  I  deal  with  the  things  thought  and  said,  not  with 
the  thinker  and  saycr. 

1.  In  the  first  paragraph  no  reason  is  given  for  not  so  employing 
have,  except  that  verbs  and  participles  following  it  are  '  unfortunately 
located'.  In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  N.Y.  Teacher  A.  W.  says 
that  '  the  expression  is  a  violation  of  good  usage',  and  '  incontroverti- 
bly  a  solecism'.  {N.Y.  Teacher,  September,  185(3, p.  571.)  Since  the 
verbs  and  participles  can  not  be  located  differently  in  the  sentences 
without  destroying  the  intended  meaning,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
objection  is  to  the  use  of  the  verb  have  with  an  infinitive  or  participle 
after  it,  and  with  the  meaning  of  c'««.se  or  make.  '  Have  the  thing 
done'  when  expressed  in  full  is  '  have  the  thing  to  be  done',  meaning 
'cause  the  thing  to  be  done'.  Have  him  perform  it=cause  him  to 
perform  it.  Perhaps  A.  W.  objects  to  the  omission  of  ^o  and  of  ^o  he; 
but  he  says  he  objects  to  this  mode  of  employing  the  verb.  The  ap- 
peal must  be  made,  then,  to  the  usage  of  the  language ;  and  he  admits 
in  the  place  cited  that  '  hosts  of  authorities '  sanction  the  usage  in 
question.  Of  our  leading  grammarians,  all  who  notice  it  approve  it, 
so  far  as  we  can  find  :  Brown  and  Fowler  say  nothing  against  it;  Wor- 
cester gives  it  in  his  great  quarto;  and  it  has  been  constantly  occuring 
in  our  language  for  at  least  two-and-a-half  centuries.  The  New  Testa- 
ment contains  examples  in  the  following  places,  perhaps  in  others  also. 
Luke  i.  62;  xix.  14;  Acts  ix.  6;  xvi.  8;  Horn.  i.  13;  xvi.  19;  1  Cor. 
vii.  32;  xii.  1;  2  Cor.  i.  8;  1  Thes.  iv.  13;  and  Tim.  ii.  4. 

But  A.  W.  says  this  form  of  expression  is  '  incontrovertibly  a  sole- 
cism'. Worcester  says,  "  Modern  grammarians  designate  by  solecism 
any  word  or  expression  which  does  not  agree  with  the  established 
usage  of  writing  or  speaking.  But  as  the  customs  change,  that  which 
at  one  time  is  considered  a  solecism  may  at  another  be  regarded  as  cor- 
rect language."  I  claim  that  a  usage  of  writers  of  all  ranks  for  250 
years  at  least,  and  its  recognition  by  lexicographers  and  grammarians, 
including  even  the  very  critical  Goold  Brown,  shows  that  now  at  least 
it  is  not  —  if  it  ever  was  —  a  solecism. 

2.  'If  for  though  '.  These  words,  if  the  current  etymologies  are 
correct,  were  originally  so  similar  in  meaning  that  we  should  not  won- 
der at  finding  them  still  used  as  synonyms.  There  are  popular  errors 
in  the  use  of  them ;  and,  singularly  enough,  A.  W.  defends  an  erro- 
neous instance  by  finding  fault  with  a  correct  one.    I  think  that  though 
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should  never  follow  as,  thougla  I  some  times  find  as  though  slipping 
from  my  lips.  The  lexicographers  say  that  if  is  a  corrupted  form  of 
the  imperative  ffive,  and  ■when  it  introduces  a  proposition  it  means, 
gitc  or  allozo  this  proposition  to  be  true.  "Webster  considers  though 
to  be  the  imperative  of  a  verb;  Home  Tooke  says  it  is  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  thnfian,  meaning  grant  or  allow.  But  in  course  of  time 
these  two  words,  originally  the  same  in  meaning,  have  become  appro- 
priated to  different  uses.  If  is  properly  used  to  introduce  a  conditional 
clause,  and  though  to  introduce  a  concessive  clause.  There  are  two 
uses  of  the  conditional  clause,  one  of  which  is  in  propositions  hypo- 
thetical, and  the  other  in  propositions  simply  conditional,  not  hypo- 
thetical. Mulligan  expresses  their  characteristics  thus  :  "  In  the 
conditional  proposition,  the  assertion  depends  upon  the  condition  ex- 
pressed in  the  accessory,  [or  subordinate  clause].  If  this  condi- 
tion is  granted,  the  assertion  holds;  but  if  not,  it  is  void."  Ex- 
ample: 'I  can  go,  if  I  can  have  a  horse'.  This  implies  that  I  may 
go,  and  that  I  may  have  a  horse.  "  In  the  hypothetical  proposition 
the  assertion  is  based  upon  a  mere  hypothesis,  upon  a  supposed  case 
which  (it  is  generally  implied  by  the  nature  of  the  expression)  has  no 
real  existence ;  but  on  the  supposition  that  this  case  had  existed  in 
the  past,  the  assertion  now  admitted  void  would  have  been  valid." 
Example  :  '  I  would  go,  if  I  had  a  horse  '.  This  implies  that  I  have 
not  a  horse  and  can  not  go.  Contrast  now  the  proposition  with  a  con- 
cession annexed.  '  I  will  go,  though  I  have  no  horse  '.  Here  the  as- 
sertion that  I  will  go  is  absolute,  without  condition,  and  the  clause  in- 
troduced by  though  concedes  that  the  lack  of  a  horse  is  something  op- 
posed to  my  going. 

Briefly,  then,  if  introduces  a  concession  ashed  L)/  the  speaker  as  ne-  \ 
cessary  to  make  his  assertion  or  hypothesis  valid;  though  introduces 
a  concession  granted  hy  the  speaker  as  a  recognized  deduction  from 
the  probability  of  his  assertion,  which,  however,  does  not  invalidate  it. 
This  is  the  simple  principle  upon  which  the  current  use  of  these  two 
terms  is  founded,  and  by  which  we  may  try  all  cjuestious  of  propriety. 
I  admit  that  instances  of  variation  may  by  found;  but  I  only  claim 
that  when  a  critic  is  making  corrections  he  should  try  sentences  by  the 
above  principle.*  "We  see,  then,  that  when  a  lazy  or  willful  boy  says, 
'  I  will  not  study  my  lesson,  if  my  teacher  does  wish  me  to  get  it ',  he 
offends  against  the  proprieties  of  the  language  as  well  as  against  the 
government  of  the  school ;  he  should  use  though  instead  of  if,  for  the 
sake  of  good  English,  and  not  use  the  sentence  when  corrected,  for 

*  For  an  excellent  exposition  of  subordinate  clauses  of  these  kinds,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  Mulligan's  '  Structure  of  the  English  Language ',  g§  137,  138. 
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the  sake  of  good  manners  and  good  scholarship.     The  subordinate 
clause  is  intended  to  express  a  concession,  not  a  condition. 

But  take  A.  W.'s  instance  :  '  He  made  as  if  he  would  go  further'. 
This  is  very  elliptical,  and  we  must  fill  it  out,  '  He  made  [movements] 
as  [he  would  make  movements]  if  he  would  go  further'.  We  see  at 
once  that  the  clause  introduced  by  ?y  should  not  be  introduced  by 
though;  for  it  is  not  a  concession  of  the  speaker  respecting  an  improba- 
bility or  opposition  affecting  the  preceding  clause,  but  it  is  a  condition 
demanded  by  the  speaker  as  essential  to  a  supposed  or  hypothetical 
case.  'He  made  [movements]' — in  what  way?  'as  [he  would  make 
movements]  ' —  under  what  circumstances  or  upon  what  condition  ?  'if 
he  would  go  further'.  This  instance  affords  explanation  of  all  cases 
in  which  we  can  use  the  expression  as  if;  and  the  reader  can  see  at 
once  why  I  said  above  that  though  should  never  follow  as:  for  as  soon 
as  the  ellipsis  is  removed  by  supplying  the  missing  elements  of  the  com- 
pound proposition,  we  see  that  the  clause  introduced  by  if  is  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  allow  the  use  of  the  other  term,  according  to  the 
present  usages  and  tendencies  of  the  language.  Without  saying  that 
as  though  is  evidence  of  bad  English,  I  say  that  it  belongs  to  a  period 
of  the  language  when  the  distinction  in  the  uses  of  the  words  ?y*and 
though  was  less  marked  than  now,  and  that  one  who  wishes  to  correct 
'errors  in  speech'  should  make  his  criticisms  conform  to  modern  dis- 
tinctions rather  than  to  obsolescent  identities  of  meaning. 

I  Avill  state  briefly  the  construction  of  all  compound  elliptical  prop- 
ositions which  include  the  words  as  if.  First,  we  find  the  principal 
clause  :  second,  we  find  a  clause  which  makes  a  comparison,  and  is  in- 
troduced by  as;  this  second  clause  is  always  hypothetical  in  character; 
and  its  verb  is  in  the  past  tense,  and  is  either  might,  could,  would,  or 
should,  with  the  infinitive  of  the  leading  verb  or  verbs  of  the  principal 
clause  :  third,  the  second  clause  is  followed  by  the  condition  of  the 
hypothesis  expressed  in  a  third  clause  introduced  by  if  or  an  equiva- 
lent term,  the  verb  of  the  third  clause  being  also  alumys  in  the  past 
tense.  I  emphasize  this  because  it  is  some  times  forgotten  : — '  he  looks 
as  if  he  does  not  know  much  '  is  incorrect ;  for  does  put  did  :  (1st  clause) 
he  looks  —  (2d  clause)  as  [he  would  look]  —  (3d  clause)  \^  he,  did  not 
know  much.  The  second  clause  is  generally  shortened  by  the  omis- 
sion of  all  but  the  introductory  word  as. 

With  A.  W.'s  third  criticism  I  heartilyagree.  I  do  not  entirely  agree 
with  the  fourth;  but  as  it  is  only  advisory,  I  will  pass  it.  But  is  it  not 
'  incontrovertibly  a  solecism'  to  use  ^prefixed  hy'  in  the  place  o^  ^ pre- 
ceded hy'  ?  \% placing  to  be  followed  by  the  preposition  to  ?  I  think 
the  words  '  no  propriety  '  are  better  followed  by  in  than  by  of.     The 
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sentence  needs  revision.  I  propose  hereafter  to  examine  A.W.'sfifth 
criticism.  Of  his  closing  sentence  I  may  say  that  if  '  a  little  reflection 
would  satisfy  most  persons  of  the  correctness  of  his  remarks,  wore 
study  ought  to  have  a  contrary  eifect  so  far  as  some  of  them  are  con- 
cerned. SILAS  WESTMAN. 


THE     COST     OF    POOR     SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


[The  following  is  an  extract  from  that  part  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent's Eeport  which  relates  to  School  Architecture.  After  consid- 
ering the  subject  from  the  educational  and  sanitary  points  of  view,  Mr. 
Bateman  takes  up  the  pecuniary  considerations.] 

The  last  and  lowest  argument  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  is  the  Pecumary  relation  it  bears  to  the  system  of  Common 
Schools.  In  a  large  part  of  the  State  the  people  are  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  giving  liberally  to  support  the  schools.  This  is  the  result 
not  only  of  a  wise  desire  to  educate  their  own  children,  and  also  sus- 
tain the  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  that  self-preservation  imposes  upon  the  property  of  a 
State  the  obligation  to  provide  for  the  education  of  its  children,  but 
also  of  that  other  principle  so  well  understood  in  intelligent  new  set- 
tlements, that  good  school-houses  attract  good  emigrant  citizens,  and 
thereby  serve  to  increase  the  material  wealth  of  a  community,  as  well 
as  to  give  it  a  moral  and  intellectual  development. 

But  while  this  general  aspect  of  the  financial  argument  in  favor  of 
convenient,  well-adapted  school-buildings  is  exceedingly  important 
and  eminently  proper  to  be  considered,  there  is  a  more  direct  and  le- 
gitimate line  of  proof  that  the  best  school-houses  —  that  is,  those  aflPord- 
ing  the  amplest  facilities  for  accomplishing  the  work  of  education  —  are 
the  cheajjcst;  that  no  district  can,  in  a  strictly  pecuniary  sense,  afford 
to  have  poor  school-houses,  and  that  the  poorest  districts  can  least  of 
all  afford  them.  This  proposition  is  not  propounded  as  a  startling 
paradox  to  elicit  a  momentary  interest,  but  is  believed  to  be  suscepti- 
ble of  such  a  brief  and  rational  demonstration  as  will  command  the 
respect  and  compel  the  assent  of  every  candid  mind.  To  place  the 
argument  in  the  clearest  light  it  is  only  necessary  to  assume  two  simple 
propositions:  1st.  That  *  time  is  money';  and  2d.  That  the  same 
persons  can  do  the  same  work  in  less  time  with  good  tools  than  with 
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poor  ones.  Suppose,  now,  that  a  parent  prescribes  for  his  son  a  given 
course  of  study,  which  the  son  must  thoroughly  master,  let  the  time 
required  to  do  it  be  what  it  may.  Suppose,  also,  that  the  father  as- 
certains, which  he  may  do  with  great  accuracy,  that  under  a  good 
teacher,  in  a  school  of  forty  pupils,  and  in  a  well-adapted  school-house, 
and  with  ordinary  assiduity,  the  prescribed  course  will  require  six 
years,  of  two  hundred  and  forty  school-days  each,  and  six  hours  to 
each  day. 

The  problem,  as  now  stated,  involves  four  elements :  The  work  to 
be  done  J  the  teacher  who  does  it;  the  number  of  pupils ;  and  the 
school-house  :  of  which  the  first  three  are  supposed  to  be  fixed,  the 
last  variable.  Now,  since  the  completion  of  the  work  in  the  pre- 
scribed time  is  conditioned  upon  the  assumed  fitness  and  adaptation  of 
the  building,  and  since  the  work  must  he  done,  it  follows  that  what- 
ever time  is  lost  each  day,  month,  and  year,  on  account  of  the  imswit- 
ableness  of  the  house  and  its  equipments,  must  be  made  up  by  extend- 
ing the  time  beyond  six  years.  This  brings  us  directly  to  the  practi- 
cal question,  how  much  time  is  lost  in  school  through  the  unfitness  of 
the  building,  furniture,  and  other  appointments  ?  We  here  have  to 
deal  with  elements  which,  from  their  nature,  do  not  admit  of  exact 
computation ;  but  we  can  approximate  near  enough  for  our  purpose. 
Every  teacher  in  the  State  who  has  had  experience  in  school-houses 
totally  unfit  for  the  use  to  which  they  are  put  (of  which  we  have  in 
this  State  1102  :  see  Statistical  Abstract)  is  confidently  appealed  to 
in  confirmation  that  the  following  estimates  are  rather  within  than 
beyond  the  truth : 

Loss  of  time,  per  day,  from  languor,  debility,  etc.,  caused  by  ill- 
ventilation  15  minutes. 

Defective  arrangements  for  warming  —  winter  term,  ten  minutes  — 

average 5         " 

Unsuitable  seats  and  desks,  and  consequent  crowding,  jostling,  whisper- 
ing, prompting,  noise,  confusion,  and  general  discomfort 30         " 

Lack  of  ample  and  well-arranged  black-boards 10         " 

All  other  causes,  such  as  the  want  of  ante-rooms  with  hooks  for  hats, 
bonnets,  over-coats,  etc. —  narrow  entries,  stairs  and  passages  — 
poor  accommodations  for  water  and  fuel  —  neglect  of  appropri- 
ate and  convcnientprivate  retiring-rooms— wantof  mats,  scrapers, 
play-grounds,  etc. —  inconvenient,  unsightly,  and  unhealtliy  lo- 
cation, etc.,  etc 30        " 

Amounting  to ' 90  minutes 

each  day,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  time.  This  result  as  above  re- 
marked, I  believe  to  be  below  the  actual  truth ;  in  my  own  experience 
of  the  relative  advantages  of  good  and  bad  school-houses,  which  has 
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truth.  In  the  case  supposed,  therefore,  instead  of  completing  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  in  six  years,  it  will  require  eight  years. 
Now,  assuming  five  dollars  as  the  average  rate  of  tuition  for  each  schol- 
ar, per  year,  the  expense  of  educating  the  pupil  in  question  will  be 
increased  from  tliirty  dollars  to  forty  dollars.  In  other  words,  the 
want  of  a  suitable  school-house  involves  the  loss  of  ten  dollars  in  cash, 
for  every  scholar  educated— or  ybt/r  hundred  dollars  for  forty  schol- 
ars—  and  in  the  same  ratio  for  a  greater  or  less  number,  and  for  a 
more  or  less  extended  course  of  study. 

The  money  thus  wasted  would  equip  and  furnish  every  school-house 
in  the  State  with  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  chairs  and  desks  that 
were  ever  manufactured ;  cover  every  wall  with  outline  maps,  charts, 
and  pictures ;  place  a  pair  of  globes  and  a  copy  of  Webster's  Quarto 
upon  every  teacher's  table ;  render  the  arrangements  for  warming, 
ventilating  and  lighting  every  building  as  complete  as  science  and  art 
can  make  them  ;  conform  all  the  appointments  and  surroundings,  both 
within  and  without,  to  the  strictest  rules  of  convenience,  delicacy  and 
taste  —  in  a  word,  it  would  convert  every  school-house  in  the  State  in- 
to a  place  of  comfort,  refinement,  and  beauty,  and  still  leave  a  surplus 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  average  annual  district  tax  of 
the  State  more  than  ten  per  cent.  Taking  the  foregoing  approximate 
estimates,  and  the  whole  number  of  scholars  reported  for  1860,  as 
the  basis,  it  would  leave  a  net  cash  gain  of  more  than  half  a  mill- 
ion of  dollars. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


Solutions. —  Another  Solution  of  Prob.  Ill  in  Oct.  No.,  p.  395. 
*  C.  H.  L /  objects  to  the  solution  given  in  the  December  number,  and 
ofi'ers  the  following.  He  says  :  *'  The  result  given  by  Pupillus  is  not 
the  area  required,  but  the  chord  which  forms  the  third  side  of  the  tri- 
angle. The  area  can  be  obtained  more  readily  and  with  greater  ac- 
curacy from  the  data  given  in  the  question  than  from  his  result. 
From  I-^,  the  value  of  the  third  side  as  obtained  by  him,  I  find  the 
area  to  be  1249.999-(-;  by  the  following  method  it  is  1250,  the  exact 
result.  Again,  the  diagram  in  the  December  number  would  lead  many 
to  suppose  that  the  triangle  is  obtuse-angled,  whereas  it  is  right-angled. 
[The  error  here  noted  is  chargeable  to  the  obtuseness  of  the  engraver  : 
9 
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he  has  repeated  the  blunder  iu  the  accompanying  diagram. —  Pub.] 
As  the  radii  form  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  AB  _____^  ^_^_ 
will  be  one  of  those  sides,  and  it  may  be  made  the  BHBHj^^^l 
base.  With  a  given  base,  the  greater  the  alti-  BJI^^HMIkSi 
tude  the  greater  the  triangle;  and  therefore  we 
have  only  to  draw  AC  perpendicular  to  AB,  and 
complete  the  triangle  by  the  chord  CB.  Now, 
the  base  AB  and  the  altitude  AC  each  equals  50.  One-half  their 
product  gives  1250,  the  area  required.  From  the  base  and  perpendic- 
ular of  the  right-angled  triangle  ABC  we  get  the  hypothenuse  CB= 
50-j/2,  or,  '^,  the  result  given  by  Pupillus." 

We  have  given  our  friend  C.  H.  L.  the  advantage  of  all  the  space 
his  article  requires,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  do  not  understand 
the  application  of  his  method  to  the  general  theory  of  equations  in- 
volving conditions  for  determining  the  maxima  and  minima  of  func- 
tions. MATH.  ED. 

Prob.  I  in  Nov.  No.,  p.  422. 

Question. —  If  the  area  of  an  equilateral  triangle  increase  unifonnly  at  the  rate 
of  a  square  foot  per  second,  at  what  rate  is  the  perpendicular  increasing  when  the 
side  is  5  inches '? 

Solution. —  Inasmuch  as  we  have  received  no  correct  solution  to  the 

above,  we  offer  the  following,  which  is  believed  to  be  correct.     Put 

M=:the  area  of  the  triangle  for  any  instant,  .r=the  perpendicular,  nx 

^a  side.     Then  -— -i=m [1].     Differentiating  [1],  regarding  n  as 

a  constant  factor,  we  have  nxdx=du [21.     .-.  dx= — [31. 

Now,  when  na;=5  inches,  [3]  becomes  dx^^'^i'^='l^i  inches,  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  perpendicular  per  second  as  required.  M.  EI). 

Proh.  Ilin  Nov.  No. 

ox 

Question. —  Find  the  values  of  a;  in  the  equation     [IJ. . . .— —  ^/'^(x— 114-)=:6. 

Solution. —  By  transposing  and  expanding  the  second  term,  we  have 
[2] —.=x-i/x — llii/x-\-6.  Subtracting  -;j-+4  from  both  mem- 
bers, [3] X — \=zx-^x — W^y'x — _—- 1-54.     Dividing  by  ^/.r — ^, 

[4] y'x-\-l=zX  —  llj.     Transposing,  [5] x  —  y/.'r=12,  in 

which  i/a;=4,  or  — 3     .-.  .'r=16,  or  9.  c  h.l. 

Pupillus  has  also  given  a  correct  solution  of  the  above  equation. 

Proh.  Ill  in  Nov.  No. —  No  correct  solution  has  been  received. 
Proh.  IV  in  Nov.  No. —  The  following  is  the  propounder's  solu- 
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tion  (no  other  having  been  received)  of  Prob.  IV  in  November  num- 
ber, page  422. 

Qnesiion. —  Given,  in  a  riglit-angled  triangle,  the  lengths  of  two  lines  that  bi- 
sect the  acute  angles,  40  and  50  respective!}-,  to  determine  the  radii  of  three  in- 
scribed circles  which  shall  bo  tangent  to  each  other  and  also  tangent  to  the  sides 
of  the  triangle. 

Solution. —  Let  ABC  be  the  triangle,  right-angled  at  B.     Put  the 

angle  CAB=29  ;  then  EAB=<}.,  also  ACB 

==90°— 2t,  DCB=45°— q,.      Put  AE=a 

=50,  CD=:6=40.     Thou  (supposing  radi- 

us=unity)  we  have  acos^  =  Al>  =  ACeos 

2t,  also,  6cos(45°— 2t)  =  BC  =  ACsin2<p: 

1                -,          ,      ,.  .  .        6 cos (45° — a) 
hence  we  have,  by  division, i ^ 

Sin2<i)  ,  ^  /  1     ,     .  ^  /o 

=  — --^,  or,  we  have  — (  1  +  tan*  )  =  -|/2 
cos2(3j     9  /9wi.        a  ^ 

Xtan2t  =  "^  "^  !°^  :     hence,   tan't  + 
1 — tan'^ 

tan''^ -|-  L^l---^-^ — 1      tan^=:l.      Solving   this  cubic   equation,  we 

have,  tant  =  .3352208  :  hence,  t=:18°  31'  56"=angle  BAE.  .-.  Angle 
ACD=DCB=45°— ^r=26°28'4".  Now,  we  readily  find  the  sides 
AB,  BC,  and  AC,=47.40728,  35.80737,  and  59.41143,  respectively. 
Again,  put  BE  =  ?i,  which  is  readily  found  =  15.8918,  ?n=47.40728; 
then  we  have,  ^^=11.90202  =  radius  of  the  greatest  circle.  Let  O, 
F,  N,  be  the  centres  of  the  circles,  in  the  order  of  their  magnitudes. 
Put  D=AO=37.44705,  R=11.90202;  then  ^^=^=6.16095 =radi- 
us  of  the  next  greater  circle.  In  the  same  way  we  find  the  radius  of 
the  least  circle =4. 56 -j-.  The  circles  are  all  tangent  to  the  longest 
side  of  the  trians-le. 


Problems.— I.  Given,  (^"+|)'-f  2644— ^!  =  1326.^— .r^  to 
find  the  values  of  x  by  quadratics.  ADAM. 

II.  At  20  years  of  age  A.  saves  one  dollar,  and  continues  to  do  so 
every  year  until  he  is  70  years  old.  What  is  he  worth,  reckoning  at 
ten  per  cent,  compound  interest  ?  AAROX. 

III.  Given,^±^^^^+l"-±2^=^-!±^^^±y''    .     ri1  and— -^— - ^— 

[2],  to  find  the  values  of  :c  and  y.  AARON. 

IV.  A  cord  of  a  certain  length  and  diameter  makes  50  vibrations 
per  second  when  stretched  with  a  force  of  50  pounds  :  with  what  force 
must  the  same  cord  be  stretched  in  order  that  it  may  vibrate  75  times 
per  second  ?  PHILOSOPHY. 


EDITORS'     TABLE. 


The  Legislaturk  of  Illinois  lias  done  several  things  which  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  cause  of  Education, —  some  for  it,  and  some  against  it.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  amendments  to  the  school-law  which  have  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bateman,  the  nature  of  wliich  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  extracts  from  his 
report  in  the  January  number  of  the  Teacher^  will  pass  both  houses.  Probably  the 
bill  to  establish  a  Board  of  State  Examiners  will  also  become  a  law  in  some  shape : 
it  was  thought  best  by  Mr.  Bateman  to  have  that  scheme  in  a  separate  bill  rather 
than  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  school-law. 

The  Legislature  has  had  under  consideration  and  has  finally  passed  a  bill  to 
postpone  the  collection  of  the  taxes  assessed  last  year.  In  another  place  a  cor- 
respondent expresses  his  views  upon  tlie  matter,  which  are  very  mildly  expressed, 
considering  the  folly  and  wrong  of  the  measure.  When  the  proposition  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  the  first  day  of  February,  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Coles,  said  that  the 
Finance  Committee  had  at  one  time  decided  adverse  to  the  bill,  but  subsequently 
determined  to  report  it  without  recommendation.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Lee,  said  the 
bill  was  not  needed  in  the  northern  counties,  and  asked  whether  it  was  needed 
in  the  southern  counties.  Mr.  Kuykendall,  of  Johnson,  said  '  the  representatives 
of  his  district  said  they  wanted  it,  hut  he  heard  no  demand  for  it  from  the  peojUe'' . 
The  Senate,  after  mangling  the  bill  considerably,  sent  it  to  another  committee. 
That  committee  reported  a  bill  to  suspend  the  payment  of  taxes  except  school  or 
special  taxes.  Mr.  Kuykendall,  of  Johnson,  moved  to  strike  out  the  exception.  He 
thought  the  whole  measure  uncalled  for,  but  the  exception  prevented  it  from 
doing  any  good.  If  the  bill  was  for  the  relief  of  the  southern  counties,  the  school 
taxes,  which  were  much  more  than  all  the  rest  together,  must  be  postponed,  or  it 
was  no  relief.  Mr.  Underwood,  of  St.  Clair,  opposed  the  striking-out  of  the  ex- 
ception. School-teachers  needed  their  money :  they  were  persons  of  limited 
means;  and  the  obligations  to  pay  for  education  were  specially  binding.  Mr. 
Richmond,  of  Schuyler,  would  strike  out  the  exception:  he  saw  no  reason  for  fa- 
voring the  school-teachers  above  othe?  people.  Mr.  Kuykendall's  amendment  was 
lost,  and  Mr.  K.  said  he  should  oppose  the  bill.  Mr.  Blodgett  made  Mr.  K.'s  urg- 
ency for  the  amendment  look  rather  ridiculous  by  showing  that  under  the  laws 
for  the  distribution  of  the  State  educational  tax  Johnson  county  received  in  1860 
$3,044  more  than  it  paid.  After  further  discussion  and  amendments  the  bill  was 
sent  to  a  special  committee,  Messrs.  Marshall,  Kuykendall,  and  Blodgett.  These 
gentlemen  finally  reported  a  bill  suspending  the  collection  of  taxes  without  ex- 
ception ;  Mr.  Underwood  tried  to  get  in  the  exception  in  favor  of  school-teachers 
and  persons  who  have  interests  in  the  collection  of  school-taxes,  but  failed,  only 
Messrs.  Adams  of  Lee,  Bestor,  Berry,  Casey,  Funkhouser,  Higbee,  and  Rogers, 
voting  with  him.     The  bill  finally  passed  the  Senate  by  the  affirmative  votes  of 
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Messrs.  Adams  of  Lee,  Applington,  Blodgett,  Marshall,  Ogden,  Oglesby,  Pickett 
(Republicans),  Berry,  Casey,  Funkhouser,  Gregg,  Iligbec,  Kuykendall,  Richmond, 
and  Rogers  (Democrats) ;  while  Messrs.  Adams  of  Stephenson,  Bestor,  Dummer, 
and  Mack  (Republicans),  and  Mr.  Underwood  (Democrat),  voted  against  it. 

It  is  curious  to  see  in  the  list  of  affirmative  votes  the  names  of  men  who  had  pro- 
nounced the  law  unnecessary.  In  the  House  it  was  passed  at  once  under  the 
previous  question,  with  only  the  following  negative  votes :  Messrs.  Allen,  Cook, 
Ilurlburt,  Johnson,  Jones,  Mather,  and  Smith  of  Rock  Island  (Republicans),  and 
Archer,  DeWitt,  Erwin,  Faherty,  and  Singleton  (Democrats).  And  so  was  con- 
summated an  outrage  upon  public  credit  and  a  blow  upon  the  school-system  the 
weight  of  which  can  hardly  be  estimated :  it  will  be  much  heavier  in  the  south  of 
the  State  than  in  the  north,  as  in  counties  having  township  organization  the  col- 
lection is  postponed  only  till  April  15th,  and  in  others  till  August  1st. 

The  bill  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Normal  University,  giv- 
ing it  $G5, 000,  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  30  to  19;  in  the  Senate  it  was 
amended  by  increasing  the  sum  to  §98,000,  and  providing  that  each  county  may 
send  two  pupils  instead  of  one,  and  has  so  passed.  Doubtless  it  will  pass  the 
House  also.  This  is  a  munificent  endowment,  and  if  judiciously  expended  will 
greatly  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.  We  should  be  glad  if  we  could 
ascribe  the  donation  to  any  real  care  for  education  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature,  so  that  we  might  thank  them:  but  when  a  body  gives  to  a  cor- 
poration of  influential  men  50  per  cent,  more  than  they  asked  and  postpones  the 
payment  of  the  hard-earned  wages  of  14,000  unknown  teachers  of  public  schools, 
we  think  that  lobby  influences  had  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  any  princi- 
ple. The  corporation  had  urgent  representatives :  the  poor  teachers  had  but  one 
outside  agent,  the  State  Superintendent ;  the  former  should  not  have  been  disre- 
garded, but  the  latter  should  have  been  regarded.  Our  pleasure  in  the  endow- 
ment is  dashed  with  regret  for  the  dis-endowment  of  the  public  schools  for  which 
the  Normal  itself  exists. 

Our  Legislators  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  get  Illinois  into  confusion  in  the 
general  commotions.  One  member  of  the  Legislature  introduced  a  resolution  to 
abolish  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction !  A  beautiful  system 
we  should  have  ! !  We  see  the  papers  are  pretty  widely  indorsing  Mr.  Bateman 
and  his  plans. 

A  bill  passed  the  House  postponing  the  payment  of  taxes  to  September.  We 
are  wholly  unable  to  find  any  reason  for  this  except  a  boyish  desire  to  be  doing 
something.  We  can  not  hear  of  any  who  claimed  any  relid'f  to  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  coimtry  by  thus  interfering  with  public  credit,  while  we  do  hear 
many  say  that  it  will  be  no  relief  and  was  not  called  for.  But  injudicious  as  we 
deem  any  tinkering  with  schemes  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  country  by 
unsettling  the  times  for  payment  of  regular  dues,  we  deem  it  absolute  injustice  to 
the  fourteen  thousand  teachers  who  depend  on  regular  payment  of  the  school-tax 
for  their  lives  to  put  off  the  payment  of  their  dues.  With  as  much  justice  might 
a  law  be  passed  that  merchants  should  not  be  paid  till  five  months  after  their 
claims  were  due.  We  know  of  some  who  voted  for  that  bill  who  did  not  know 
its  provisions.  We  can  not  believe  it  will  pass  the  Senate  and  be  signed  by 
Gov.  Yates.  If  it  is  passed  before  this  reaches  our  readers,  many  schools  must 
stop.  * 
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Dr.  Henry  Barnard. —  In  1859  Dr.  Barnard  was  inaugurated  Chancellor  of  the 
State  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  our  neighbors  felt  much  joy  at  having  such  a 
man  placed  at  the  head  of  their  educational  system.  But  severe  and  continued 
labor  in  connection  with  tliat  post,  the  agency  of  the  Normal  Board,  and  other 
matters,  so  prostrated  him  mentally  and  physically,  that  he  wasobliged  togo  East 
for  his  health  last  May,  and  has  not  since  been  in  the  State.  He  offered  his  res- 
ignation last  fall,  but  the  Board  requested  him  to  withdraw  it.  Receiving  no  re- 
ply, they  have  voted  to  accept  it,  and  the  connection  of  Dr.  Barnard  with  the 
University  is  now  dissolved. 

Massachusetts. —  We  neglected  to  notice  in  proper  time  an  item  which  occu- 
pied but  a  single  line  in  the  Massacliusetta  Teacher,  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Joseph 
White,  of  Williamstown,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  White  is 
a  lawyer. 

Gymnastics. —  Dr.  Lewis's  New  Journal  of  Physical  Culture  is  giving  some  very 
interesting  exercises  of  a  gymnastic  character  which  can  be  performed  without 
apparatus :  we  confess  ourselves  surprised  to  see  what  a  variety  of  motions  he  has 
devised  for  the  purpose. 

Rhode  Island,  please  take  notice  !  —  When  we  borrowed  from  the  R.  I.  School- 
masler  lately  an  amusing  story,  we  gave  due  credit  for  it,  and  it  is  not  our  fault 
that  the  Pa.  School  Journal  credits  it  to  the  Illinois  Teacher.  Pray,  do  u't  think 
we  stole  it ! 

Indiana. —  The  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  on  Christmas  week  at  In- 
dianapolis. Several  subjects  of  general  and  some  of  localinterest  were  discussed. 
Most  of  the  business  before  the  Association  seems  to  have  related  to  changes  in 
their  school-laws.  A  two-mill  tax  was  discussed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  urge  the 
Legislature  to  levy  such  a  tax.  A  resolution  respecting  Normal  Schools  was  pre- 
sented, proposing  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  establish  one  :  we  can  not  find  from 
the  report  whether  it  was  adopted  or  not.  Most  of  the  members  seemed  to  favor 
the  resolution ;  but  one  gentleman  was  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme  of  Normal 
Schools,  pronouncing  them  a  failure  everywhere.  He  said  that  our  school  system 
does  not  fail  for  want  of  educated  men,  but  for  want  of  proper  compensation  to 
such  men  when  they  become  teachers.  Moral  education  was  a  subject  that  came 
up  repeatedly,  and  with  ii  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools.  No 
resolution  was  adopted  on  the  subject. 

Eleven  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  State  were  recommended  as  conduct- 
ors of  Institutes. 

Boston. —  The  School  Committee  of  Boston  has  voted  to  purchase  for  each  of 
its  High  and  Grammar  Schools  the  first  series  (five  volumes)  of  Barnard's  Journal 
of  Education.  The  Mass.  Teacher  calls  this  a  'a  wise  and  liberal  act'.  At  the 
same  time  the  Committee  ordered  for  each  school  a  15-inch  slate  globe,  on  a 
tripod  stand. 

Aluminum. —  A  firm  in  England  has  begun  the  manufacture  of  this  new  metal 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  it  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use.      Alloyed  with 
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copper  so  as  to  form  20  per  cent,  of  the  mixture,  it  makes  a  compound  looking 
like  gold:  if  reduced  to  10  per  cent.,  a  very  hard  alloy  is  produced,  useful  for 
bearings  in  machinery,  pivots,  etc. 

Three  Hours  A  Day. —  The  Alcdo  Jieconl  inserts  the  following  proposition  at 
the  request  of  a  teacher,  and  invites  discussion  upon  it: 

Hesolved,  That  the  present  excellence  of  our  common  schools  would  be  enhanced  by  reducing 
tlie  time  of  teaching  to  three  hours  per  day. 

Wisconsin. —  The  Report  of  tlic  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
said  to  contain  some  curious  facts  and  figures.  The  number  of  males  in  the  State 
of  school-age  is  150,013  ;  of  females,  138,839  ;  the  females  are  only  41  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  legal  scholars  have  not  attended 
school.  The  average  rates  of  wages  are,  for  male  teachers  $24.20;  for  females, 
$14.84.  The  number  of  log  school-houses  is  1405  (about  35  per  cent,  of  the 
whole);  of  frame,  2296  (about  51  per  cent.);  of  brick  111;  and  of  stone,  166. 
The  highest  valuation  of  a  school-house  is  of  one  in  Janesville,  $32,000 ;  the 
lowest  of  one  in  Ougatamie,  2  cents  !  average  valuation,  $325.  Number  of  draw- 
ings of  books  from  school  libraries,  32,645 ;  one-fourth  of  these  in  Racine  alone. 

Aid  for  Institutes. —  We  learn  that  there  is  a  probability  that  the  State  will 
make  an  appropriation  for  Teachers'  Institutes  for  two  years  to  come.  We  under- 
stand the  plan  to  be  to  use  this  money  in  destitute  counties  where  local  means 
can  not  be  raised.  A  systematized  Institute-work  under  charge  of  the  office  of 
Public  Instruction  will  be  a  powerful  help  to  our  school  system.  * 

Not  Fit  to  Hold  a  Certificate. —  In  a  late  number  of  the  Teacher  I  notice  in 
the  '  Local  Intelligence '  a  complaint  of  the  inefficiency  of  our  schools  by  a  Com- 
missioner of  Central  Illinois.  To  show  where  some  of  the  blame  belongs,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  report  of  an  examination  which  took  place  in  the  region  spoken 
of  I  have  been  frequently  employed  by  our  Commissioner  to  examine  teachers 
when  he  was  hurried  by  other  business.  On  one  occasion  a  young  man  applied 
for  a  certificate,  when  the  following  questions  were  propounded  and  the  following 
answers  actually  received : 

Question.  Who  discovered  America?  Answer.  Columbus.  Q.  When?  A. 
March  10th,  1492.  Q.  Did  he  first  land  in  North  or  South  America?  A.  At 
Plymouth  Rock  in  North  America.  Q.  Can  you  give  some  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  Revolutionary  War?  A.  It  was  caused  by  Indian  massacres.  Q. 
Name  some  of  the  principal  men  in  that  war?  A.  George  Washington  and  An- 
drew Jackson !  Q.  When  was  Illinois  admitted  into  the  Union?  A.  In  1834. 
Q.  Where  and  by  whom  was  Illinois  first  settled  ?  A.  Near  Chicago,  by  the  En- 
glish. Q.  From  what  places  do  we  usually  reckon  longitude  ?  A.  Greenwich 
and  Washington.  Q.  Where  is  Greenwich  ?  A.  Do  n't  know.  Q.  In  what  State 
is  Washington  ?  A.  In  New  York.  Q.  What  is  the  number  of  square  miles  in 
New  York  ?  A.  Thirty-two  millions.  Q.  What  is  the  population  ?  A.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1850  it  was  17,000,000.  Q.  Which  is  the  larger,  Illinois,  or 
Massachusetts?     A.  Massachusetts  is  much  the  larger! 

So  he  went  through  all  the  branches  which  the  Commissioner  is  required  to 
certify  that  the  candidate  is  qualified  properly  to  teach.     Yet,  fellow  teachers,  that 
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man  had  in  his  jyochct  a  certificate  from  a  previous  Commissioner  good  for  two 
years,  and  he  is  now  teaching  and  drawing  the  public  money ! 

Is  all  the  inefficiency  of  our  schools  chargeable  to  the  neglect  of  parents  or 
the  want  of  energy  oa  the  part  of  teachers  ?  Have  n't  Commissioners  the  porjoer 
to  improve  our  schools  vastly  ?  G.  a.  k. 

Third  Biknnial  Report  of  the  Scpeuintexdent  of  Pudlic  Ixstruction  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  1859-60. —  As  a  report  of  the  business  details  of  school  affairs, 
this  one  is  unsurpassed  by  any  we  have  seen  from  any  State  office.  The  various 
items  are  presented  in  a  compact  form  easily  seen  and  comprehended.  The  won- 
der is  how  any  one  could  get  so  intelligible  a  report  out  of  the  details  sent  in  by 
local  officers.  We  know  that  some  of  the  statistics  given  for  County  Institutes 
are  not  correct;  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  School  Commissioners  who  gave  the 
Superintendent  the  record.  In  one  case  more  than  forty  per  cent,  more  teachers 
are  reported  as  attending  an  Institute  than  did  attend,  as  shown  by  the  roll,  which 
we  examined,  and  which  contained  the  names  of  persons  who  were  in  no  way 
connected  with  schools,  except  as  patrons.  Such  a  case  would  make  us  heartily 
indorse  Mr.  Batcman's  plan  for  having  a  system  of  Institutes  under  charge  and 
supervision  of  the  State  Department. 

The  immber  of  schools  and  school-houses  reported,  and  the  other  statistics, 
generally,  show  great  advance  in  educational  work.  But  it  is  also  plain  that  the 
advance  has  not  kept  up  with  the  population.  The  population  under  21  years  of 
age  was,  in  1856,  529,485;  in  1858,  809,879;  in  1860,  895,248.  The  number  of 
scholars  during  1856  was  312,393  ;  in  1858,  440,339  ;  in  1860,  4T2,247.  To  keep 
pace  with  population  under  21,  the  pupils  in  1858  should  have  been  47Y,821 ;  in 
1860,  528,148.  (Mr.  Bateman  gives  the  number  retui-ncd  between  5  and  21  after 
deducting  19,264  in  attendance  at  private  schools  as  526,930  —  very  near  the  esti- 
mate we  reach  as  due  at  school,  by  another  process). 

In  the  recommendations  for  school-law  provisions,  and  in  his  treatment  of  vari- 
ous subjects,  Mr.  Bateman  shows  his  intimate  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with 
the  real  work  of  education.  We  have  not  space  to  note  much  of  what  he  has 
said  about  School  Supervision,  Professional  Certificates  for  Teachers,  Teachers' 
Institutes,  and  Primary  Instruction.  His  views  on  these  points  will  meet  the 
hearty  commendation  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  as  many  of  them  did  at  Quin- 
cy  at  the  late  Association.  School  supervision,  more  than  ant  other  one  thing, 
is  what  we  must  look  to  to  make  our  school  system  worth  preserving. 

The  proposition  to  issue  State  Diplomas  to  teachers,  good  perpetually  for  the 
State,  is  one  on  which  our  views  are  well  known.  The  line  will  soon  be  drawn, 
we  trust,  between  the  apprentice  and  the  experienced  practitioner,  to  say  nothing 
of  marking  the  difference  between  stolid  ignorance  and  skillful,  trained  talent. 

No  greater  aid  can  just  now  be  given  to  our  educational  work  than  good  Insti- 
tutes, properly  conducted,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction ;  and  no  greater  nuisance  can  be  found  than  so-called  Institutes, 
which,  like  the  earth  at  an  early  date  (if  dates  were  then)  are  '  without  form  and 
void',  yet  filling  the  papers  with  exaggerated,  '  buncombe''  accounts  of  their  num- 
bers and  work. 

Many  of  us  in  the  school-rooms  will  recognize  Mr.  Batcman's  perception  of  ac- 
tual wants  in  his  urging  districts  to  pay  their  teachers,  like  other  laborers,  when 
the  pay  is  due. 
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Mr.  Bateman  has  made  zealous  efforts  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  school- 
houses  in  the  State.  He  has  not  been  satisfied  with  the  vague  and  general  ex- 
pression '  a  good  school-house',  which  is  reported  from  thousands  of  districts  by 
observers  who  do  not  note  minutelj'.  We  can  not  do  better  than  quote  from  the 
Report,  advising  every  reader  to  see  what  grade  the  school-house  in  his  district 
must  be  classed  in : 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  reliable  statistical  data  upon  this  subject,  I  in- 
serted the  following  questions  in  the  blanks  issued  to  Township  Treasurers  for 
1860 :  I 

"No.  School-houses  First  Grade. 
"  "  Second  Grade. 

"  "  Third  Grade." 

and  added  the  following  note  of  explanation: 

"  Let  the  first  grade  include  only  such  as  are  in  good  repair,  with  good  lot  well 
fenced,  and  provided  with  suitable  out-houses,  furnished  with  blackboards,  and 
good  seats  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  scholars  of  the  district.  The  second 
grade  should  embrace  such  as  are  in  tolerably  good  repair,  but  with  small  lot,  un- 
inclosed,  deMule  of  oxd-homcs,  poorly  seated,  and  not  large  enough  for  the  schol- 
ars of  the  district.  Fill  the  third  grade  with  such  as  are  totally  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  used." 

To  these  questions  the  answers  returned  from  One  Hundred  Counties  are  : 

First  Grade 2,254 

Second  "    4,600 

Third     "    1,084 

These  figures  tell  a  sad  story,  and  emphasize  the  earnest  appeal  which  has  been 
attempted  in  behalf  of  school  architecture.  Four  Thousand  and  Si.x  Hundred 
school-houses  in  Illinois,  in  small,  imhicloficd  lots,  and  destiute  of  out-houses! 
One  Thousand  and  Eighty-four  TOTALLY  UNFIT  for  school  purposes  ! !  And 
this,  too,  in  the  judgment  of  the  local  Township  officers,  whose  standard  of  esti- 
mation is  morally  certain  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  too  low  rather  than  too  high. 
Tried  by  a  just  criterioir  these  figures  would  no  doubt  be  considerably  increased. 
Think  of  it,  parents  of  Illinois  —  tens  of  thousands  of  your  precious  sons  and 
daughters,  at  the  age  of  tenderest  susceptibility,  when  you  would  screen  them  from 
the  slightest  breath  of  moral  contagion,  exposed  to  the  influences  of  school-life 
in  buildings  ^totally  unfit  for  w^e\  Think  of  the  possible,  nay,  the  certain  import 
of  those  words  —  of  exposures  at  which  humanity  shudders  —  of  inevitable  out- 
rages to  instincts,  the  exquisite  purity  and  delicacy  of  which  can  not  be  tarnished 
without  a  moral  sacrifice  in  comparison  with  which  the  conflagration  of  the 
whole  Thomand  and  Eighty-Four  school-houses  and  eternal  ignorance  of  books 
would  be  a  blessing. 

He  urges  the  Legislature  to  give  attention  to  School  Architecture  by  providing 
for  school-officers  opportunity  to  ascertain  how  to  build.  A  book  should  be  pub- 
lished giving  plans  and  details,  as  has  been  done  in  Pennsylvania.  Every  friend 
of  schools  will  be  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  School  Architec- 
ture and  school  furnishing.  A  considerable  space  is  given  to  reports  from  the 
officers  of  the  Normal  School.  In  Mr.  Batenian's  discussion  of  the  subject,  he 
shows  himself  in  full  sympathy  with  professional  teachers.  Men  and  women  must 
prepare  especially  for  teaching  —  as  much  as  they  need  to  make  special  prepara- 
tion for  any  other  work,  and  even  more  than  in  most  branches  of  labor.  We 
need  schools  of  training  for  teachers,  and  these  arc  the  Normal  Schools.  Much 
of  the  matter  of  the  Report  of  the  University  Officers  has  been  before  our  read- 
ers before,  pertaining  to  the  building  and  other  matters.  The  whole  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  is  of  such  permanent  interest  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  every 
teacher's  library,  even  where  the  local  details  would  fail  to  interest  the  reader. 

B. 

10 
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NOTES      AND      QUE  HIES. 


Answers. —  Another  rqhj  to  Qwry  19  (p.  -131,  Yol.  VI),  "Why  is  Southern  Illi- 
nois called  F,-;ypt,?" 

Tlie  time  of  the  Black-IIawk  War,  the  time  of  the  Cholera,  and  the  time  of  '  the 
Deep  Snow',  were  separntod  only  by  a  few  months,  and  were  paitly  cotemporane- 
ous.  The  time  when  Southern  Illinois  was  named  Jujj/pt  was  the  fall  after  the 
'deep  snow'.  The  summer  was  cold,  and  the  hw  settlers  scattered  north  of  Ed- 
wardsville  and  Alton  had  not  ripe  corn  and  had  to  ro  South  to  get  it.  They  gave 
the  region  its  present  name  when  the  north  part  of  the  State  was  darker  than  the 
south,  because  'they  went  down  into  Kgypt  to  buy  corn'.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  Egyptian  name  for  Southern  Illinoi.'^.  Jcn.  En.  Teacher. 

The  question  can  be  settled  only  by  examination  of  the  newspapers  of  the  time. 
Wo  lived  in  Greene  county  in  this  State  at  the  time  referred  to,  and  well  remem- 
ber the  importation  of  corn;  but  we  can  not  remember  hearing  the  name  Egypt 
applied  to  Southern  Illinois  till  much  later.  Skx.  Ed.  Teacher. 

To  Qiicv)/  21  (p.  484,  Vol.  VI).  "  Should  we  say  Burronr/hs'  book-store,  or  Bur- 
rour/hn's  buo/i'-sldi-c?  WiUs^  Grammar,  or  WeUs\s  Grammar?"  E.  G.  answers,  "We 
should  say  Burroughs'  hook-store  and  WclW  Grammar."  He  gives  neither  authori- 
ties nor  reasons.  We  presume  tiiat  if  he  should  offer  any  reason,  it  would  be 
euphony. 

We  m.ust,  however,  differ  entirely  from  his  decision.  The  claim  of  perspicuity 
is  superior  to  that  of  euphony ;  and  perspicuity  requires  that  when  a  noun  in  the 
singular  ends  in  s,  the  possessive  shall  be  foimed  by  adding  an  apostrophe  and  s; 
Wclls^s,  not  \Vcl/s\-  Birrroiiyhs\'<,  not  Burroiujlis".  Goold  Browx  approves  the  rule 
as  we  give  it,  and  treats  variations  from  it  as  errors  (see  his  Grammar  of  Gratn- 
inars):  Bullions  says 'the  usage  which  Qm\is  the  s\i  less  prevalent  and  less  accic- 
)•«/(' tiian  that  which  retains  it',  but  he  doubts  w^hether  the  iimovation  may  not 
prevail  at  last.  Greene  says  '  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
additional  s  whenever  the  laws  of  euphony  will  admit'.  Clark  would  agree  with 
E.  C.  'in  a, fell)  words'.  Wells  would  vary  from  the  regular  rule  only  'to  avoid 
an  unpleasant  succession  of  hissing  sounds'.  Butler  says  'the  ear  alone  must  de- 
cide'— 'no  definite  rule  can  be  given'.  But  the  rule  is  given  above  ;  and  a  strong 
case  should  be  made  out  to  allow  any  deviation.  The  extreme  case  '  Moses's  seat ' 
seems  to  require  exception ;  for  even  in  '  Hoses' seat'  we  have  three  hissing  or 
buzzing  articulations  in  succession,  and  if  the  possessive  is  regularly  formed  we 
have  four.  Wells  would  say  'Davies's  Surveying',  and  so  would  most  careful 
writers,  and  all  teachers  should  so  teach. 

The  true  authorities  are,  however,  not  the  grammarians,  but  the  authors. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  we  have  been  looking  for  instances  of  a  particular  con- 
struction, and  have  found  repeated  examples  of  the  possessive  according  to  our 
rule,  with  no  examples  to  the  contrary,  in  works  of  the  following  authors,  who  are 
aulhorUles  indeed ;  Walter  Scott,  Macaulay,  DeQuincey,  Lamb,  Addison,  Sydney 
Sniith,  and  Dickens.     Is  not  that  sufficient  testimony  V 

Ed.  III.  Teacher. 

To  Qitc^y  22  (p.  484,  Vol.  VI).  "Should  percentage  be  expressed  in  whole 
numbers,  or  in  decinnils?  "  I  understaiid  C.  H.  L.  to  be  asking  whether  we  should 
write  '  5  per  cent.'  or  '.05  per  cent.'  to  denote,  for  instance,  one  twentieth  of  $100. 
I  answer,  we  should  write  '  5  percent.',  or  '  five  per  cent.'  Proof:  1.  Such  is  usage. 
2.  One  per  cent,  of -$100  is  $1  ;  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  §100  is,  then,  50  cents; 
but  ^  per  cent,  is  .5  per  cent.;  and  .5  per  cent,  is  ten  times  as  much  as  .05,  which 
must,  therefore,  be  5  cents,  and  not  $5.  But  five  per  cent,  of  $100  is  $5  ;  there- 
fore the  expression  in  figures  and  words  '.05  per  cent.'  should  not  be  used  to  ex- 
press '  five  per  cent.'  L.  D. 
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To  Qmnj  23  (same  page).  "  I3  '  a  good  deal '  good  English  ?  "  It  is :  deal  means 
part;  and  f/oo'i  is  used  in  the  sense  of  considerable,  large;  see  Webster's  26th 
definition  cii  (jood,  where  the  reader  will  find  the  phrase  'a  good  deal'.  It  belongs 
rather  to  the  easy  or  colloquial  English  ;  but  we  recollect  seeing  it  in  our  reading 
of  good  authors.  Ed.  III.  Teacher. 

To  Qnerjj  24  (same  page).  "  How,  after  Clark's  method,  would  the  sentence 
'Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  b?ing  one,  have  ofttimes  no  connection',  be 
put  in  a  diagram  ?  "  No  answer  has  been  offered  to  this  question :  we  believe 
that  none  can  be  given  but  a  confession  that  the  system  does  not  afford  a  means 
of  representing  the  analysis  of  the  sentence.  Prof.  Crosljy  gave  in  the  JLisfta- 
cJiHxells  Teacher  (Dec.  1858,  and  Feb.  1859)  a  better  system  of  representation  of 
analvsis  than  Clark's,  but  no  system  of  representation  can  present  all  sentences  ; 
and  such  is  the  complexity  of  the  relations  of  words  in  language  that  no  system  of 
analvsis  vet  presented  is  sufficient  for  all  sentences.  Greene's  is  most  elabo- 
rate, but  is  both  partial  and  defective.  Ed.  III.  Teacher. 

As  the  Editor  of  the  Teaclicr  is  not  willing  to  answer  all  the  queries,  he  does 
not  now  attempt  the  23tli  and  26th,  in  our  last  December  number ;  and  lie  hopes 
that  correspondents  will  favor  him  with  their  replies  to  those  and  to  the  2Tth, 
2Sth,  and  29th,  in  the  January  number. 

New  Queries. —  30.  Is  s?<?i  a  proper  noun  in  the  sentence  'I  saw  the  glorious 
sun  arise '  V     If  not,  why  not '?  E.  J.  U. 

31.  Is  not  irJio  more  properly  a  personal  pronoun  than  Jie^  she,  it,  and  their  cases, 
since  who  always  refers  to  persons,  while  the  others  may  stand  for  brute  ani- 
mals, and  it  may  stand  for  inanimate  things?  E.  C. 

32.  "To  the  Honorable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled."  [Fhilli/is'.s  Sjjeerhes, p.  43.]  "The  Honor- 
able, the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Xew  Yoric."  [ClarlSs  Hevised  Grammar,  p. 
242.]  Of  what  use  are  (he  before  Commons  and  ^/ie  before  Leejislaturem  the  above 
phrases?     Is  it  proper  so  to  use  the'  M.  C.  of  I. 

33.  "  I  have  some  body  else's  book."   Is  this  a  proper  expression  ?        B.  C.  C. 

The  following  question  was  sent  for  answer  to  the  Editor  of  the  Teacher,  whose 
reply  is  given  below.    We  number  it  as  — 

Queri/ di.  "Xeverfail  to  boil  it  less  that  15  minutes."  Does  this  direction 
mean  that  the  liquid  is  to  be  boiled  more  or  less  than  15  minutes?  The  context 
does  not  affect  the  meaning. 

Iteph/. —  I  will  not  say  what  the  writer  means  to  signify,  but  I  can  easily  prove 
what  the  words  ought  to  be  used  to  signify.     Let  us  consider  four  directions : 

1.  'Never  fail  to  boil  it  15  minuti.'s  exactly.'  This  direction  fixes  a  definite 
period  of  time,  and  the  boiling  should  be  stopped  at  the  end  of  15  minutes.  2. 
'Xeverfail  to  boil  it  as  much  as  15  minutes.'  This  fixes  the  limit  of  the  least 
boiling  allowable,  and  implies  that  the  liquid  may^be  kept  boiling  somewhat 
longer.  3.  '  Xever  fail  to  boil  it  more  than  15  minutes.'  Tliis  implies  that  if  the 
boiling  is  continued  but  15  minutes  it  will  be  insufficient;  and  that  the  liquid 
must  boil  more  than  that  length  of  time.  4.  '  Xever  fail  to  boil  it  less  than  15 
minutes.'  The  words  less  and  more  being  opposites,  if  the  3d  direction  requires 
the  boiling  to  exceed  15  minutes,  this  4th  direction  must  mean  that  it  shall  not 
exceed  or  even  equal  15  minutes  in  duration,  but  rather  fall  short  of  it.  Any 
other  interpretation  would  make  the  words /ess  and  more  equivalent  in  meaning, 
reminding  one  of  the  phrases  in  the  arithmetics  '  more  requiring  less'  and  'less 
requiring  more  '. 

Take  another  view.  A  direction  7ioi  to  fail  to  do  any  thing  is  logically  or  reason- 
ably equivalent  to  a  direction  to  do  that  thing.  '  Xever  fail  to  pay  your  debts'  is 
reasonably  equivalent  to  the  direct  but  less  emphatic  command  — '  Pay  your  debts '. 
If  I  strike  out  the  words  never  fail  to,  I  affect  the  emphasis  of  the  sentence,  but 
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not  its  rational  direction.  In  tlic  instance  given  above,  if  we  strilce  out  never  fail 
to,  the  reniainiler,  eciuivaient  in  nieuuing  to  tlie  original  sentence,  is — 'boilitless 
than  15  minutes';  a  very  unambiguous  direction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  other  meaning  than  that  wliieh  I  give  to  the  words 
could  be  attached  to  them  only  in  consequence  of  the  same  carelessness  in  the 
use  of  negative  terms  which  leads  some  people  to  say  '  I  could  not  hardly  go  a 
step  farther'  instead  of  '  I  could  hardly  go  a  step  further'. 


LOCAL        INTKLLIGKNCE 


Bond  County  Institute  met  at  Bethel,  January  14th  and  15th.  There  was  a 
fair  though  not  a  full  representation  of  the  teachers  from  various  parts  of  the 
county.  There  was  also  a  good  attendance  of  the  citizens  of  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. Mr.  Cunningham  was  appointed  Conductor;  and  there  were  drill  exercises 
of  the  usual  character,  essays  by  Mr.  E.  Bigelow  on  School  Government  and  by 
Miss  M.  Andrews  on  Geography,  and  addresses  by  Rev.  T.  W.  ITyncs  and  Kev.  W. 
H.  Bird.  Discussions  were  had  on  Clark's  Diagram  System  of  teaching  Grammar, 
on  Order  in  School,  on  School-Management,  and  on  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted : 

Wbereas,  there  are  many  teachers  in  tin's  count}'  who  are  teaching  for  the  sake  of  filling  np  the 
time,  and,  being  incompetent  and  poorly  qualitied,  are  willing  to  teach  for  wages  far  below  a 
fair  reviiineratioii;  therefore, 
JSesnlvcd,  (1st.)  That  the  cause  of  education  demands  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  teachers' 
qualifications. 

(2d.)  That  our  School  Commissioner  be  requested  to  coiiperate  with  nsin  elevating  the  standard 
by  enforcing  more  rigid  examinations  and  by  positively  refusing  certificates  to  all  who  prove  tbem- 
gelves  incompetent. 

TiiK  Effingham  County  Teaciif.es'  Institute  convened  at  Ewington,  Monday, 
December  24,  1860,  according  to  previous  adjournment.  The  attendance  was 
rather  small  the  first  two  days,  but  a  number  of  teachers  and  others  of  the  county 
were  there,  for  notice  had  been  given  that  no  conductor  would  be  invited,  and 
that  its  interest  would  depend  entirely  on  those  who  would  attend  and  assist;  and 
its  exorcises  went  off  very  well.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  very  fair,  audit 
showed  that  there  were  a  greater  number  in  the  county  who  took  pride  in  being 
teachers  and  in  attending  the  Institute  than  heretofore.  Wednesday  the  number 
of  members  increased,  and  continued  till  the  close  as  large.  An  essay,  'Self- 
Culture',  by  Dr.  Matthews,  and  a  poem,  'The  Teacher's  Vocation',  by  Miss  M. 
Blair,  were  instructive  and  interesting.  Several  questions  were  discussed :  one, 
'Are  exhibitions  and  novel-reading  beneficial  in  any  school?',  caused  considera- 
ble talk  and  feeling.     The  School  Commissioner  was  not  present. 

The  teachers  are  holding  monthly  meetings  in  various  districts  in  the  county, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  well  attended,  and  are  doing  much  to  awaken  the 
people  and  to  inform  them  of  the  nature  and  object  of  the  County  Institute.  The 
next  County  Institute  is  to  be  held  at  Effingham,  the  first  week  in  April  next. 

[We  thank  our  attentive  friend,  Mr.  W.  S.  Johnson,  for  the  above  sketch.] 

Monroe  County. —  According  to  previous  notice,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Water- 
loo, December  26th,  for  the  formation  of  a  Teachers'  Association.  Mr.  Spahr, 
from  a  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  conference,  reported  a  constitution, 
which  was  adopted,  and  under  it  Mr.  John  H.  Bremmer  was  elected  President, 
and  Mr.  Win.  11.  Beninghaus  Secretary.  The  Institute  is  to  meet  on  the  call  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  We  give  the  following  letter  from  a  correspondent  on 
the  state  of  affairs  in  that  region: 

Monroe  County  is  situated  in  what  is  commonly  called  'Lower  Egypt'.  It  has 
been  often  said  that  the  rays  of  enlightenment  are  slow  in  penetrating  the  minds 
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of  its  citizens.  One  would  suppose,  from  its  contiguity  to  St.  Louis,  being  nearly 
the  adjoining  county  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Mississippi,  that  such  was  not  the 
state  of  affairs.  But  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  clouds  are  gradually  disap- 
pearing—  that  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  making  some  steps  toward  a  better 
organization  of  the  school-system.  On  the  26th  of  last  December,  a  number  of  the 
more  active  teachers  assembled  at  Waterloo,  and  organized  a  Teachers'  Institute. 
Mr.  John  H.  Bremmer,  the  County  School  Commissioner,  was  elected  President, 
and  manifested  great  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings.  The  following 
article,  from  the  Waterloo  Advocate,  edited  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  formerly  a  teacher 
and  now  chairman  on  the  Institute's  E.xecutive  Committee,  presents  a  sensible  pic- 
ture of  what  has  been  as  well  as  what  yet  remains  to  be  done.  We  need  but  add 
a  word  of  encouragement:  go  on  as  you  have  commenced,  and  your  county  will 
rival  in  the  excellent  character  of  your  schools  your  sister  counties  of  the  State 
of  Illinois:  X. 

The  Teachers'  Institute. —  One  step  forward  has  been  made.  What  is  now 
necessary  is  to  maintain  that  position  so  as  to  gather  strength  in  the  interim,  and 
take  another  one  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  We  allude  to  the  meeting  of  a 
few  of  the  more  enterprising  and  go-ahead  teachers  of  this  county,  held  last 
Wednesday  in  our  town,  on  which  occasion  it  organized,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution and  the  election  of  officers,  a  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  constitution  may  be  found  in  another  colimin.  It  speaks  for  itself.  It  in 
plain  language  sets  forth  the  objects  in  view.  We  need  not  repeat  them.  Let 
every  teacher  who  do  n't  want  to  be  behind  the  times,  or  do  n't  want  to  be  cast 
into  the  shade,  take  an  active  part ;  let  every  parent  who,  feeling  that  he  has 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  education  of  his  children,  is  anxious  to  receive  a  quid  pro 
quo,  encourage  the  movement ;  in  a  word,  let  every  school-officer,  whose  duty  as 
such  demands  that  he  should  not  be  neutral,  lend  his  aid  and  assistance.  Let  the 
very  children  themselves  rejoice  in  the  prospect  before  them  —  of  having  teachers 
for  the  future,  more  humane,  more  educated,  more  competent. 

In  its  President,  the  Institute  has  secured  the  active  cooperation  of  a  man  who, 
from  his  position,  can  eft'ect  much  good.  Mr.  Bremmer  feels  at  heart  the  iiccessi- 
ty  of  improvement  and  system  in  the  cause  of  education  in  our  county.  Let  every 
officer  and  member  cooperate  with  him,  and  the  organization  will  be  a  success 
resulting  in  the  permanent  good  of  all  parties  interested. 

A  session  of  several  days  will  be  held  in  the  spring ;  the  exact  time,  as  well  as 
the  proceedings  thereat,  remains  for  the  Executive  Committee  to  determine.  It 
will  do  so,  however,  in  a  few  weeks.  In  the  mean  tune,  teachers,  and  all  parties 
interested,  are  requested  to  canvass  the  subject  among  themselves,  and  thus  create 
as  much  attention  and  discussion  as  possible  to  the  matter. 

Piatt  Coixty  Institute. —  The  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Monticello  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  7th,  and  continued  in  session  through  Saturday  evening  Xov. 
10th.  Messrs.  Leal,  of  L'rbana,  and  Pickett  and  Gastman,  of  Decatur,  were  pres- 
ent from  abroad,  rendering  assistance,  and  exercises  of  the  the  usual  character 
were  conducted  by  these  and  by  Messr-!.  Bodman,  Welsh,  Stickel,  Anderson, 
Pipher,  and  Huston;  essays  were  read  by  Misses  Yeager  and  Huston,  and  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Messrs.  C.  D.  Moore,  of  Bement,  Pickett,  and  Gastman. 

There  were  frequent  discussions  upon  various  topics,  but  the  report  of  the  meet- 
ing does  not  give  us  any  thing  that  we  can  copy  beyond  what  is  common  in  such 
gatherings.  One  of  the  exercises  of  greatest  interest  seems  to  have  been  the  daily 
report  of  the  critics,  of  whom  there  were  three  appointed  each  dav. 

The  following  are  the  principal  resolutions  adopted  : 

Hesolved,  (1st.)  That  teachers  who  willfully  absent  themselves  from  Teachers'  Institutes,  when 
within  their  reach,  manifest  a  disposition  highly  reprehensible,  and  are  to  a  great  extent  unworthy 
of  public  patronage  as  educ.itors  of  youth. 

{2d.)  That,  inasmuch  as  our  State  has  appropriated  funds  for  the  advancement  of  common  schools, 
we  think  educational  interests  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  appropriating  something  for  Teach- 
ers' Institutes. 

(3d.)  That  we  consider  outline  maps  and  globes  necessary  to  a  proper  course  of  instruction  in 
Geography. 

[We  have  not  the  fourth  resolution.] 
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(5th.)  That  we  wouUl  cordially  recommend  the  introduction  of  Webster's  Pictorial  Unabridged 
Dictionary  into  every  school. 

(0th.)  Tliat  the  editors  of  the  Jllinais  Teacher  merit  great  ])raise  for  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
common  schools,  and  that  we  will  encourage  the  circulation  of  the  Teacher. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Stickel  for  a  copy  of  tlic  proceedings,  from  which  we 
have  made  tlie  above  siietch.  Mr.  Stickel  (who  was  Secretan)  says  tliat  it  is 
about  the  lirst  eifort  of  the  kind  in  the  county,  and  that  there  was  good  attend- 
ance both  of  teachers  and  citizens,  with  increasing  interest,  so  that  the  four  days 
were  found  to  be  too  short  a  time  for  their  wishes. 

Normal  University. —  The  Dedication  (so-called)  of  the  Normal  University 
building  took  place  on  the  24th  of  January.  The  Legislature  had  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  the  institution  and  be  the  guests  of  the  City  of  Bloomington,  and 
beside  the  two  houses  of  that  Ijody  many  persons  were  invited  from  all  parts  of 
the  State.  A  special  train  from  Springfield  conveyed  the  guests  from  that  region, 
and  arrived  at  Normal  at  noon.  The  visitors  were  received  by  the  Principal  and 
his  associates  and  the  Board  of  Education,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  examina- 
tion of  the  building,  the  company  proceeded  to  the  great  hall  above  the  school- 
hall,  where  a  cold  collation  was  spread  for  their  refreshment. 

Thence  the  company  went  to  the  school-hall,  where  the  pupils  were.  After 
some  remarks  by  Mr.  Hovey  and  singing  by  the  school,  Mr.  Hewett  conducted  an 
exercise  in  Geography :  an  essay  on  'Normal  Schools'  was  read  by  a  pupil:  a 
special  exercise  was  called  up,  the  giving  an  account  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the 
principles  of  fortitication  illustrated  in  its  structure:  Longfellow's  poem  'The 
Ship  of  State'  was  sung:  Mr.  Moore  conducted  an  exercise  in  Mental  Arithmetic, 
and  the  performances  of  the  school  were  clesed  with  singing. 

The  President  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Moulton,  then  took  the  chair  and  presided  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  exercises.  Gov.  Yates  had  been  left  by  the  special 
train,  and  was  expected  to  arrive  by  the  regular  train ;  but  as  he  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived, Mr.  Moulton  called  upon  Gov.  Bebb,  former  Governor  of  Ohio,  to  speak. 
Gov.  Bcbb  amused  the  audience  much  in  a  brief  speech,  after  which  Gov.  Yates 
delivered  a  brief  address,  and  was  followed  by  Senator  Underwood,  of  St.  Clair^ 
Senator  Oglesby,  of  Macon,  and  Speaker  Collom,  of  Springfield.  The  following 
dedication  ode,  written  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Norton,  a  member  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
school,  was  then  sung ;  and  the  exercises  were  closed  with  prayer  by  Rev.  L.  P. 
Clover,  of  Springfield. 

DEDICATION  ODE. 

The  ancient  Xiglit  is  almost  gone ;  And  joyfully  we  gather  here 

Deep  answers  to  awakening  deej);  To  consecrate,  with  solemn  praise, 

As  ever  westward,  ever  on,  A  fame  which  honest  men  may  rear. 

The  banners  of  the  morning  sweep.  For  such  a  work  in  future  days. 

Kew  thought  from  out  the  chaos  starts; 

New  powers  are  struggling  into  birth :  By  all  the  progress  and  the  might 
The  crisis  call  for  kingly  hearts  ^Vhich  other  ages  shall  unfold; 

To  guide  the  progress  of  the  earth.  By  all  Ihe  prophecies  that  light 

The  Future's  skies  of  morning  gold; 

The  opening  era  points  the  way.  By  all  which  sheds  a  cheering  ray 

And  makes  that  mission-work  sublime  Upon  the  path  the  Past  has  trod  — 

Wliicti  moulds  the  infants  of  to-day  We  dedicate  its  walls  to-day 

To  giants  ol  the  coming  time.  To  Truth,  Humanity,  and  God. 

The  visitors  then  went  to  Bloomington,  where  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  given 
them  at  Royce's  Hall.  The  transactions  of  that  part  of  the  day  can  not  be  told 
with  credit  to  quite  a  number  of  those  concerned.  Too  many  put  an  enemy  into 
their  mouths  that  stole  their  brains  away,  and  noisy  carousal  disgraced  the  fair 
day.  We  are  sorry  if  this  was  a  necessary  measure  in  the  entertainment  to  induce 
the  members  of  our  Legislature  to  extend  needed  relief  to  the  Normal  School,  but 
some  seemed  to  think  it  so. 

The  visitors  departed  by  the  trains  of  the  next  night  and  day,  much  gratified 
with  their  visit. 

Dr.  Hoaglaxd  has  become  Editor  of  the  Putnam  County  Standard,  at  Hennepin. 
We  shall  look  for  a  good  'educational  column'  in  that  paper  now,  and  surely  find 
it  when  we  look. 
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NOTICES        OF        BOOKS 


Class  Book  OF  Botany:  being  Outlines  of  the  Structure,  Pbvsiology  and  Classi- 
fication of  Plants,  -svitli  a  Flora  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  By  Al- 
phonso  Wood,  A.M.,  Principal  of  Female  Academy,  Brooklyn,  X.Y.  Xcw 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.     Troy:  Moore  k  Xims.     Svo.     pp.  832. 

The  approach  of  Spring  bids  us  prepare  for  such  work  as  can  only  then  be 
done:  and  it  is  a  perpetually-recurring  invitation  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  that 
most  delightful  of  all  the  Natural  Sciences,  Botany.  And  here  is  a  very  attract- 
ive book  for  the  purpose,  just  issued,  and  bringing  us  alike  the  newest  and  oldest 
knowledge,  arranged  with  skillful  care. 

Prof  Wood  is  well  known  among  botanists,  and  it  would  be  presumption  in  us 
to  affect  to  praise  him.  His  Class-Book  was  first  issued  fifteen  years  ago,  and  has 
had  extensive  sale  and  use.  It  is  now  thoroughly  revised  ;  we  might  say,  re- 
written. The  results  of  the  author's  repeated  and  far-extended  journeys  and  re- 
searches are  here  given  :  he  says  that  most  of  the  descriptions  are  verified  by  his 
own  personal  observation.  The  list  of  plants  includes  every  species  known  to  ex- 
ist from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  also  the  exotics  which  have  obtained  any  considerable  culture  in 
this  country. 

The  illustrations  are  abundant  (numbered  to  v45)  and  well  cut.  Tiie  first  part 
of  the  book,  nearly  200  pages,  treats  at  length  of  the  structure  of  plants,  of  the 
uses  of  their  parts,  and  of  classification.  The  information  given  is  full,  and  the 
style  is  clear  and  direct.  We  should  not  omit  to  say  that  there  are  excellent 
tables,  indexes,  and  a  glossary.  We  hope  the  author  and  publishers  may  meet 
with  a  due  appreciation  of  their  labors  and  enterprise,  for  the  book  is  excellent, 
both  in  substance  and  in  style. 

Recent  experiments  in  the  northern  part  of  our  State  lead  us  to  hope  confident- 
ly that  Prof  Wood  has  judged  too  hastily  in  saying  neither  the  Chinese  sugar-cane 
nor  the  African  millet  (popularly  called  Sorghum  and  Imphee)  will  yield  a  crys- 
tallizable  syrup.  Some  of  our  exchanges  affirm  that  good  sugar  has  been  made 
from  the  juice  of  one  of  them  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  what  obstacles  were 
overcome  to  make  sugar  from  beets,  which  is  now  largely  done  in  France,  we  may 
believe  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  canes  named  are  not  yet  to  be 
pronounced  upon. 

The  Political  Manual.  A  Complete  View  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
General  and  State  Governments  of  the  United  States.  Adapted  to  the  use 
of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools.  By  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  late  Profess- 
or of  Constitutional  Law.     Xew  York:   A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.    12mo.    pp.347. 

Though  some  recent  events  seem  to  make  it  supposable  that  the  American  na- 
tion has  ceased  to  exist,  we  are  neither  willing  to  admit  it  nor  compelled  to  be- 
lieve it.  And  as  we  have  examined  the  pages  of  this  book,  and  thought  of  the 
great  structure  of  constitutional  government  reared  by  the  patriots  who  dared 
risk  the  disgraceful  death  of  traitors  as  well  as  the  more  honorable  fate  of  soldiers, 
we  have  been  still  less  willing  to  believe  that  their  grandsons  will  destroy  their 
glorious  work.  One  cause  that  has  powerfully  helped  to  bring  us  to  our  present 
condition  is  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
both  of  the  true  nature  of  the  great  principles  of  justice  and  liberty  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  and  of  the  particular  frame-work  of  the  government  itself  Xot  ten 
hours  have  passed  since,  in  conversation  with  an  intelligent  gentleman  who  is  a 
lawyer  and  a  politician,  we  mentioned  one  of  the  expressly-granted  powers  of 
Congress,  which  he  met  with  a  prompt  '  0,  no  I '  The  nation  has  heard  much  for 
a  few  years  past  of  the  fugitive-slave  law  ;  but  we  have  not  often  found  men  of 
either  party  who  could  show  in  conversation  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  judge  of  Robert  Rantoul's  speech  against  it,  or  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Charkaion  Mercury  pronounced  it  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  And 
from  the  talk  which  we  now  see  about  '  coercing  States',  we  think  there  are  many 
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men  who  are  not  now  in  '  colleges,  academies  and  schools',  but  in  chairs  editorial, 
who  need  to  read  Mansfield's  Manual. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  work  first  issued  under  the  name  of  the 
Political  Grammar,  of  which  this  volume  is  a  revision.  AVe  read  it  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  with  profit  and  with  pleasure,  about  the  time  we  were  to  as- 
sume the  rights  of  an  American  voter.  "We  did  not  take  our  fiither's  doctrines, 
but  studied  for  ourselves,  and  remember  to  this  day  how  clear  some  points  of 
constitutional  power  and  national  policy  were  made  to  us  by  the  Political  Gram- 
mar. Wc  wisli  all  our  young  men  would  read  it  and  study  it  carefully.  It  has 
been  revised  from  lime  to  time,  with  improvements. 

The  introduction  gives  political  definitions:  then  follows  a  history  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  Constitution  :  then  the  Constitution  is  taken  up  clause  by  clause,  and 
explained,  and  illustrated  by  historical  statements;  and  laws  passed  and  things 
done  under  the  authority  of  these  clauses  are  named:  then  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  is  narrated,  and  its  adoption  by  the  old  States,  and  the  admission  of 
new  States.  The  Theory  of  the  State  Governments  is  next  reviewed,  and  the 
general  principles  and  practical  operations  of  these  and  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment examined.  The  organization  of  the  Executive,  Judiciary  and  Legislative 
Departments  is  shown:  then  the  Constitution  in  full,  the  Ordinance  of  178*7, 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  and  a  body  of  Parliamentary  Rules,  complete  the 
book.     It  has  also  a  good  index. 

We  rather  wonder  that.  Mr.  Mansfield,  being  a  lawyer,  should  give  such  a  defini- 
tion as  this  on  p.  27:  "  A  plurality  —  is  to  liave  more  tlian  another  number,"  etc. 
Is  the  act  of  having  more  than  another  number  a  plurality  ?  Similarly  defective 
are  the  definitions  of  Democracy  and  Arktocraci/.  We  never  knew  before  that 
courts  are  such  solemn  affairs:  we  here  read  several  times  that  the  court  has 
'  solemnly  decided  '  some  thing.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  solemn  de- 
cisions and  the  other  ones? 

On  page  142  we  read  "The  power  of  determining  the  time  of  choosing  the 
electors  [of  President  and  Vice-President]  is  also  given  to  Congress.  They  have 
not,  however,  so  exercised  it  as  to  appoint  the  same  time.  In  1702  they  enacted 
that  the  States  should  choose  their  electors  within  thirty-four  days  of  the  first 
Wednesday  in  December.  The  conseciucnce  is,  that  within  that  time  the  elections 
are  still  made  at  different  periods."  The  author  goes  on  to  argue  the  policy  of 
having  them  chosen  on  one  day.  Now  it  happens  tliat  the  elections  resulting  in 
the  choice  of  Taylor,  Pierce,  Buchanan,  awd  Lincoln,  were  held  each  on  the  Tues- 
day after  the  first  Monday  in  Noveniber,  in  the  proper  years,  and  that  this  has 
been  done  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  approved  by  President  Tyler 
January  23,  1845,  now  more  than  sixteen  years  ago. 

We  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  following  notice  of  a  book  noticed  in  our  last 
volume  by  the  editor  of  the  Teacher.  The  paragraph  below  is  written  by  Mr. 
Wells,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Chicago : 

Objpxt  Teachint,,  a\d  Oral  Lessons  on  Social  Science  and  Common  Things,  with 
various  illustrations  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Primary  Education  as 
adopted  in  the  Model  and  Training  Schools  of  Great  Britain.  Republished 
from  Barnard's  American.  Journal  of  J^diocaiiou.  434  pages.  Svo.  Price,  in 
muslin,  $51.50.  Published  by  George  Sherwood,  Chicago ;  F.  C.  Brownell, 
New  York. 

The  general  progress  of  education  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  quite  as 
great  in  this  country  as  in  Great  Britain;  but  in  the  department  of  primary  in- 
struction it  must  be  confessed  that  the  improvements  in  British  schools  have  been 
far  greater  than  in  our  own.  The  improved  methods  of  prinuiry  teaching  intro- 
duced in  Great  Britain  are  now  brought  togetlier  in  a  single  volume,  entitled  Ob- 
ject Teaching,  and  Oral  Lessons  on  Social  Science  and  Common  Things. 

Primary  teachers  who  are  really  desirous  of  employing  the  best  methods  in 
their  schools  will  find  this  volume  indispensable.  Those  who  are  satisfied  with 
present  attainments  will  perhaps  prefer  'The  District  School  as  it  Was'.  The 
book  is  really  of  more  value  to  primary  schools  than  any  other  three  or  even  five  vol- 
umes ever  issued  in  this  country. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  HISTORY  IN   THE  COMMON  SCHOOL.* 


This  man  of  infinite  remembrance  was, 

And  things  foregone  through  many  ages  held, 

Which  he  recorded  still  as  they  did  pas, 

Ne  suffred  them  to  perish  through  long  eld, 

As  all  things  els  the  which  this  world  doth  weld ; 

But  laid  them  up  in  his  immortall  serine. 

Where  they  for  ever  incorruptcd  dweld  : 

The  warrcs  he  well  remembred  of  King  Nine, 

Of  old  Assaracus,  and  Inachus  divine. 

The  yeares  of  Nestor  nothing  were  to  his, 

Ne  yet  Mathusalem,  though  longest  liv'd ; 

For  he  remembred  both  their  iufancis : 

Ne  wonder  then  if  that  he  were  depriv'd 

Of  native  strength  now  that  he  them  surviv'd. 

His  chamber  all  was  hangd  about  with  rolls 

And  old  records  from  auncient  times  deriv'd. 

Some  made  in  books,  some  in  long  parchment  scrolls, 

That  were  all  worm-eaten  and  full  of  canker  holes. 

Spenser's  Taerie  Queene,  Book  If,  Cauto  IX. 

Pertaining  to  the  cotumoa  school  are  two  classes  of  studies:  the 
first  embracing  branches  of  universally-acknowledged  utility,  such  as 
Reading,  Writing,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic;  the  second  compris- 
ing those  studies  whose  importance  is  not  so  readily  admitted.  The 
sciences  that  fall  under  this  latter  or  questionable  head  are  as  various 
as  the  tastes  of  teachers;  as  extensive  almost  as  the  bounds  of  learn- 

*  An  Essay  prepared  for  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Quincy.  By  W.  W. 
Davis. 
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ing  itself.  Is  our  dominie  a  botanist  ?  It  is,  of  course,  a  shame  for 
the  child  to  be  ignorant  of  the  flowers  that  deck  the  groves  and 
meadows.  Is  he  a  disciple  of  Davies?  Then,  forsooth,  it  is  vitally 
necessary  for  the  pupil  to  master  the  laws  that  govern  the  heavens,  in 
all  their  mathematical  bearings,  even  though  it  be  to  the  neglect  of 
the  more  vital  laws  of  the  stomach.  Is  he  a  geologist  ?  Surely,  child- 
ren should  know  something  about  the  rocks  and  soils  on  which  they 
tread.  Is  he  a  lover  of  sweet  sounds '/  Singing  is,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  grand  secret  of  successful  instruction  :  school  should  be  opened 
with  singing,  closed  with  singing;  noise  may  be  stopped;  anger 
quelled;  gloom  dissipated;  fatigue  banished, —  all  by  the  magic  aid  of 
singing  :  for,  hath  not  the  poet  said, 

Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast  ? 

But  it  must  be  evident  that  as  long  as  there  is  no  fixed  circle  of 
studies  established  by  authority,  so  long  will  precedence  be  given  to 
one  and  another  branch  that  may  be  particularly  favored  by  the  teach- 
er. It  therefore  remains  for  the  faithful  instructor  to  inquire  what 
other  studies  beside  the  inevitable  grammar  and  arithmetic  are  adapted 
to  carry  on  the  ideal  educational  course  he  has  marked  out  for  his 
pupils.  Here  we  come  upon  the  ground  of  our  Essay,  and  here  we 
put  in  a  claim  for  History,  on  the  following  considerations  : 

I.  It  has  a  fitness,  peculiar  to  itself,  for  exercisiyig  certain  faculties 
of  the  youthful  mind.  The  mind  in  its  earlier  difl'ers  widely  from 
the  mind  in  its  later  years.  The  intellectual  activities  that  predomin- 
ate in  the  child  are  succeeded  by  those  that  characterize  the  man. 
Now,  true  philosophical  education  must  adapt  its  discipline  to  the  na- 
ture of  its  subject;  and  considering  the  nature  of  the  juvenile  under- 
standing, what  does  it  find  its  leading  features  ?  The  senses  are  active ; 
the  memory  is  retentive;  the  reason  and  judgment  not  vigorous,  but 
growing ;  the  fancy  and  imagination  in  free  and  happiest  play.  As 
for  the  stimulus  proper  to  each  of  these  faculties,  we  may  say  that  the 
senses  are  wisely  trained  by  nature  herself,  every  moment;  for  the 
memory  the  schools  provide  Geography,  Spelling,  declamations,  the 
descriptive  parts,  in  fact,  of  every  study;  while  to  insure  the  best  de- 
velopment of  the  reasoning  powers  the  fostering  care  of  the  exact 
sciences  is  graciously  invoked. 

But  what  pabulum  is  furnished  those  genial  picture-galleries  of  our 
nature,  the  fancy  and  imagination  ?  In  many  of  our  schools,  none  at 
all :  all  is  grave,  logical,  disciplinary ;  the  boy  is  treated  as  a  sage 
rather  than  a  child,  as  though  he  were  fonder  of  a  lunar  hypothesis 
than  a  Bobinson  Crusoe.      To   meet   the   wants   of  these   faculties 
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History,  we  believe,  possesses  admirable  qualifications.  What  a  world 
of  gay  and  glorious  thought  opens  in  the  pages  of  the  past,  before  the 
wondering  gaze  of  the  curious  youth  !  For  him  the  classic  lands  live 
again  in  all  the  pride  of  ancient  storji- :  the  Chaldean  counts  the  stars 
on  the  plains  of  Shinar  j  Thebes  sends  forth  her  hosts  from  a  hundred 
gates;  the  Macedonian  sweeps  Asia  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
Hyphasis;  the  Greek  crowns  the  Acropolis  with  miracles  of  genius  j 
imperial  Home  leads  captive  nations  in  procession  to  the  Capitol ;  the 
knight  of  the  middle  ages  again  vindicates  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
his  own  '  fayre  ladye '  j  while  the  camp-fires  of  the  Revolution  once 
more  blaze  beneath  the  hills  of  Valley  Forge.  For  materials  of  this 
kind,  what  study  so  rich  ?  Where  may  be  found  a  field  so  abundant 
in  such  suggestions  as  are  likely  to  enkindle  all  the  poetry  of  the 
childish  nature?  Cold  utilitarianism  may,  indeed,  say  that  these  finer 
faculties  do  not  add  to  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  that,  at  any  rate, 
they  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  possess  an  inherent  tendency  to  de- 
velop without  cultivation.  In  reply,  we  would  simply  ask  two  ques- 
tions :  If  the  importance  of  every  expansion  of  the  brain  must  be 
determined  by  its  relation  to  profit  and  loss,  why  not  at  once  make 
Political  Economy  the  controlling  science  of  the  schools?  If  some 
powers  of  the  mind  enjoy  the  self-evolving  quality  to  such  an  excel- 
lent degree,  others  may  ;  hence,  why  the  necessity  of  education  at  all  ? 

II.  History  is  indispensable  to  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  Ge- 
ography. And  by  Geography  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  Topography,  or  the  science  of  places;  the  mere  location  of 
gulfs  and  rivers,  mountains  and  cities.  These  no  more  comprise  a 
proper  description  of  the  earth  than  a  skeleton  constitutes  an  accurate 
portraiture  of  a  man.  The  relations  that  exist  between  the  world  and 
its  inhabitants  ;  the  division  of  our  globe  into  states  as  well  as  con- 
tinents ;  the  classification  of  people  equally  with  productions  :  these, 
in  our  opinion,  must  necessarily  be  associated  in  order  to  present  a 
human  and  lively  picture  of  our  planet.  Man,  in  short,  should  be 
considered,  no  less  than  Nature. 

But  can  man  in  his  social  geographical  aspect  be  rightly  compre- 
hended, irrespective  of  his  connection  with  the  past?  As  consist- 
ently inquire  of  the  naturalist  if  ages  have  aught  to  do  with  the 
rocks.  Our  present  political  geography  is  a  historical  result ;  hence, 
History  alone  can  explain  the  causes  by  which  this  result  has  been 
produced.  Doubtless  the  assertion  may  here  be  made  that  the  ex- 
isting status  of  nations  can  be  understood  from  Mitchell  without  re- 
ference to  Macaulay — from  seeing  mankind  as  it  is,  regardless  of  the 
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steps  by  which  it  has  become  so.  With  equal  force  might  it  be  al- 
leged that  the  rustic  has  as  complete  an  idea  of  the  magnetic  telegraph 
as  Prof.  Morse,  for  he  beholds  the  wires,  the  instrument,  the  message, 
no  less  than  the  inventor;  but  of  the  successive  trials  by  which  the 
discovery  has  been  reached,  the  important  applications  of  which  it 
may  be  susceptible,  the  general  grandeur  of  the  event,  how  gross- 
ly ignorant !  Superficial  and  unsatisfactory  in  a  similar  degree  must 
be  that  survey  of  the  modern  world  which  is  unguided  by  the  '  light 
of  other  days '. 

Again,  our  present  geography,  in  its  governmental  relations,  abounds 
in  continual  references  to  the  Past,  because  an  offspring  of  it.  The 
pupil  reads  that  Canada  in  the  one  hemisphere,  and  India  in  the  other, 
arc  both  under  the  dominion  of  England;  and  that  Cuba  in  the  west, 
and  the  Philippine  Isles  in  the  east,  belong  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  How 
lands  so  diverse  in  longitude  are  yet  united  under  a  common  sceptre 
is  to  him  a  mystery ;  a  mystery,  however,  which  History  can  unravel. 
He  reads,  further,  that  the  ruins  of  Thebes  are  scattered  for  miles  along 
the  Nile;  that  the  remains  of  Moorish  magnificence  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Peninsula ;  that  Venice  was  at  one  time  the  metropolitan 
city  of  Europe.  Why  this  mournful  change  in  the  spirit  of  their 
dream?  is  the  inquiry  that  involuntarily  starts  to  the  mind  :  this  inquiry 
History  also  can  satisfy.  Thus  page  after  page  of  our  text-books  on 
the  earth  contains  statements  of  facts  which,  independent  of  their  as- 
sociation with  the  human  race,  must  become  comparatively  meaning- 
less and  disconnected.  The  plea  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that  the  study 
of  History  as  a  separate  branch  is  inexpedient,  as  these  casual  allu- 
sions may  be  readily  explained  by  the  teacher  at  the  recitation.  But 
such  chance,  volunteer  comments  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  too 
many  cases  fail  to  impress  themselves  on  the  memory;  and,  at  any 
rate,  where  there  is  aught  of  value  at  stake,  should  not  be  depended 
on.  Beside,  we  do  not  carry  this  principle  into  other  studies,  viz., 
postpone  the  consideration  of  one  science  until  it  unavoidably  arises 
in  another.  Do  scholars  see  nothing  of  Algebra  until  they  stumble 
on  an  equation  in  Conic  Sections;  or  should  they  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  G-reek  verb  until  they  are  called  to  grapple  with  one  in  Herod- 
otus ?  We  believe  not.  Let  History  and  Greography,  then,  assume  the 
dignity  of  separate  but  sister  sciences  in  the  common  school,  each  be- 
stowing an  indispensable  charm  and  illumination  on  the  other. 

III.  History  teaches  Moral  Science  in  a  loay  at  once  familiar  and 
impressive.  "  But  the  Bible,^'  it  will  be  remarked,  "  is  perfect  on  the 
subject  of  ethics;  does  not  the  Divine  code  contain  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  moral  or  religious  instruction  of  the  race  ?  "     We  answer, 
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it  does ;  but  what  portions  of  the  Bible  are  adapted  by  their  very  na- 
ture to  impress  themselves  forcibly  on  the  youthful  mind  ?  Are  they 
the  Prophets  and  the  Epistles — the  doctrinal  ?  Are  they  not,  rather, 
Genesis,  Daniel,  and  Ruth,  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  —  the  historical  ?  The  Scriptures,  therefore,  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  are  a  history,  as  much  as  the  writings  of  Gribbon  or  Alison. 
If  the  Bible  is  historical,  why  not  make  it,  then,  the  text-book  from 
which  to  teach  our  youth  lessons  of  truth  and  integrity  ?  We  do  : 
most  of  our  day-scholars  learu  its  leading  facts  at  home  or  at  the  Sab- 
bath School.  But,  moral  lessons  can  not  be  repeated  too  often  or 
varied  too  much  to  arrest  and  fix  in  a  right  direction  the  wayward  dis- 
position of  childhood.  May  it  not  be  well  to  draw  illustrations  of 
right  or  wrong  conduct  from  the  world's  writers,  that  may  be  parallel 
with  those  found  in  the  Bible  ?  Do  not  divines  prove  a  God  in  His- 
tory from  the  records  of  profane  as  well  as  those  of  sacred  literature  ? 
Why,  then,  may  not  the  great  principles  of  correct  action  be  drawn 
from  the  doings  of  man  every  where,  as  of  man  merely  in  Judea,  As- 
syria, or  Egypt  ? 

Again,  History  has  been  defined  as  Philosophy  teaching  by  example : 
hence,  let  the  examples  be  numerous  and  universal.  The  light  of  the 
past  irradiates  and  directs  the  present :  hence,  let  that  light  be  re- 
flected from  the  Pagan  and  not  alone  the  Christian  world ;  for  in 
both,  moral  laws,  in  their  relation  of  cause  and  efi'ect,  in  their  exhibi- 
tion of  glory  and  shame,  are  alike  eternal  and  unchangeable.  Does 
the  Bible  prejudice  our  hearts  against  the  indulgence  of  cruelty  by 
the  delineation  of  a  Jezebel  and  Ahab,  a  Jehu  and  Jeroboam,  a  Herod 
and  Pilate  ?  The  secular  authors  furnish  counterparts  in  a  Cambyses 
or  Cleopatra,  a  Nero  or  Tiberius,  a  Charles  IX  or  Philip  II.  Would 
it  win  us  with  pictures  of  filial  kindness  in  a  Joseph  or  a  Samuel  ? 
As  exemplars  of  a  similar  love,  Lady  Jane  Grey  rises  before  us  in  En- 
gland, our  own  illustrious  Washington  in  America.  So,  in  the  appro- 
bation of  every  virtue  and  in  the  denunciation  of  every  vice,  so  far 
as  mere  morality,  individual  or  national,  is  concerned,  the  sacred  and 
secular  pages  unite  in  the  mutual  enforcement  of  each  other. 

But  while  all  the  events  that  have  transpired  on  our  earth  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  the  most  fruitful  reflections,  there  are  some  espe- 
cially suggestive.  The  mighty  changes,  for  instance,  that  loom  up  in 
the  horizon  of  Time,  whether  caused  by  silent  growth  or  violent  revo- 
lution, as  the  ruin  of  cities  or  the  fall  of  empires,  carry  home  to  the 
contemplative  mind  the  most  convincing  lessons  of  the  instability  of 
human  afiairs.     If  we  ask,  with  Byron,    . 
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Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage, —  where  are  they? 
— we  shall  reply  in  the  language  of  Young : 

With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 

"That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "whose  patri- 
otism would  not  gain  force  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety 
would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona." 

Yes,  poor  Percival  was  right  when  he  wrote, 

there  is  in  the  roll 

Of  eloquence  and  history,  which  speak 
The  deeds  of  early  and  of  better  days ; 
In  these  and  in  the  visions  that  arise 
Sublime  in  midnight  musings,  and  array 
Conceptions  of  the  mighty  and  the  good. 
There  is  an  elevating  influence. 
That  snatches  us  awhile  from  earth,  and  lifts 
The  spirit  in  its  strong  aspirings,  where 
Superior  beings  fill  the  court  of  heaven. 
And  thus  his  fancy  wanders,  and  has  talk 
With  high  imaginings,  and  pictures  out 
Communion  with  the  worthies  of  old  Time. 

IV.  It  is  important  to  understand  the  history  of  one's  own  coun- 
try. That  an  American,  for  instance,  should  know  something  of  the 
settlements  of  his  forefathers  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock  ;  of 
the  eventful  drama  in  which  the  '  poor  Indian '  played  such  a  promi- 
nent but  unsuccessful  part ;  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Revolution, 
France  and  Lafayette;  the  War  of  1812  ;  of  the  gradual  formation  of 
these  Empire  States  of  the  West ;  and  of  the  wonderful  development 
of  this  country  in  all  the  resources  of  physical  and  intellectual  wealth  ; 
of  the  nature  of  the  old  Confederation  and  the  present  Republic ;  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  —  that  every  citizen,  we  repeat,  should  be  familiar  with  these 
things,  will  hardly  be  denied.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  elements  of  true 
political  knowledge;  the  plain  facts  necessary  to  the  intelligent  exer- 
cise of  the  American's  great  birth-right,  the  election  of  the  rulers  of 
his  choice. 

The  student  must  not,  however,  be  confined  to  the  history  of  his 
own  land.  The  nations  of  the  world  are  not  like  the  articles  of  a 
magazine  —  distinct  and  disconnected;  they  are  bound  to  each  other 
by  a  hundred  vital,  reciprocal  relations :  by  blood,  language,  coloniza- 
tion, treaty,  trade,  friendship,  possession.  History  is  a  unit — all  its 
parts  required  to  make  the  whole.     It  is  a  play :  as  Berkeley  sings, 

The  first  four  acts  already  past ; 

The  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day. 
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If,  then,  there  is  a  common  cord  of  continuity  running  through  the 
states  of  our  globe,  it  is  plain  that,  to  get  a  just  idea  of  the  real  posi- 
tion occupied  by  our  country  in  the  annals  of  Time,  the  events  which 
preceded  its  foundation  should  be  understood ;  in  other  words.  Uni- 
versal History  would  seem  to  form  an  easy  and  natural  preparation  to 
introduce  the  pupil  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

V.  History  makes  the  mind  liberal  and  comprehensive  in  its  views. 
Pope  never  uttered  a  fitter  sentiment  than 

The  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

But  in  what  respect?  Surely,  not  alone  in  his  physical  structure  or 
mental  characteristics,  but  also  as  he  appears  through  Time.  What  a 
glorious  spectacle  to  contemplate,  man's  progress  from  Eden  to  Amer- 
ica !  glorious,  we  mean,  to  be  able  to  recognize  amid  all  the  distract- 
ing and  discordant  elements  of  ages  and  circumstances  the  same  beau- 
tiful Divine  idea  ever  apparent  —  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation 
of  the  race.  The  Jews  may,  indeed,  have  become  idolaters ;  the  ac- 
cumulated civilization  of  Western  Asia  may  have  been  dissipated  by 
the  inroad  of  Turk  and  Tartar;  Athens  may  have  become  silent  to 
the  inspirations  of  Philosophy;  Europe  may  have  languished  under 
the  oppression  of  the  Dark  Ages :  but,  after  all,  do  we  not  to-day,  in 
the  light  of  History,  see  the  finger  of  the  Almighty  controlling  every 
one  of  these  mighty  changes  for  the  triumphal  splendor  of  the  era  in 
which  we  live  ? 

From  the  darkest  night  of  sorrow, 

From  the  deadliest  field  of  strife, 
Dawns  a  clearer,  brighter  morrow. 

Springs  a  truer,  nobler  life. 

Shakspeare  said : 

All  the  world  's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances. 

In  this  vast  earth-drama,  however,  the  curtain  rises  for  each  scene 
in  a  different  land,  and  at  intervals,  not  of  years,  but  of  centuries. 
The  scene  itself,  too,  has  been  continually  shifting  toward  the  setting 
sun ;  and  Berkeley's  famous  line, 

"Westward  the  march  of  empire  takes  its  way, 

is  most  eloquently  expanded  in  the  '  Earth  and  Man  '  of  Prof.  Guyot, 
wherein  the  perpetually-onward  movement  of  the  Caucasian  is  finely 
delineated  in  its  ever-westerly  bearing,  from  his  first  abode,  on  the 
Euphrates,  to  his  last,  on  the  Mississippi, 
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The  historian  is  your  true  cosmopolitan  :  the  mere  geographer,  or 
traveler,  possesses  the  experiences  of  the  Avide  world  to-day;  the 
student  of  the  Past  goes  further,  for  he  is  familiar  with  the  world  yes- 
terday and  to-day. 

Thoughts  akin  to  these  are,  in  our  opinion,  of  eminent  account  to 
youth ;  particularly  the  youth  of  the  present  generation.  Young 
America  is  proverbial  for  its  boldness,  its  confidence,  and  its  bigotry. 
This  boldness  the  teachings  of  History  would  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
strain, by  pointing  to  the  miseries  of  heedless  ambition ;  this  confi- 
dence, by  showing  the  liability  of  the  best  men  to  err;  while  this 
bigotry  of  opinion,  this  prejudice  of  place  or  time,  would  learn  to  dis- 
appear before  that  enlightened  view  of  all  countries  and  all  times 
which  considers  every  people  as  a  member  of  the  common  household 
of  nations,  and  all  lands  as  a  common  theatre  where  the  Most  High 
has  chosen  to  work  out  the  scheme  of  man's  destiny  on  the  earth. 

Sterlixg,  Dec,  1860. 


A     LEAF    FROM     THE     DIARY     OF     A     DEAF     TEACHER. 


BY      JOE,       THE       JERSEY      MUTE. 


School-Room,  March  I2th,  1853. 

I  HAVE  been  very  busy  to-day,  examining  and  correcting  the  scrib- 
blings  of  my  class ;  no  time  to  smoke.  Did  I  say  smoke  ?  Yes,  I 
plead  guilty  of  smoking  at  all  times  while  awake.  3Iy  class  numbers 
twenty-two  children — twelve  boys  and  ten  girls, —  ranging  from  thir- 
teen to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  To  think  that  not  one  of  them  pre- 
tends to  brilliancy  of  intellect !  The  instruction  of  blockheads,  if  so 
they  may  be  called,  is  no  easy  work;  nay,  it  is  like  turning  the  grind- 
stone. This  is  true  of  my  class.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  however. 
All  my  scholars  are  in  good  health,  and,  I  trust,  in  fine  spirits  too, 
except  Sally  of  Chester  county.  She  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
a  rather  unskillful  surgical  operation  upon  her  diseased  tooth,  poor 
girl !  I  pity  her  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  She  is  as  good  in 
her  way  as  good  can  be.  In  phrenological  language,  however,  she 
has  very  large  Combativeness,  which,  joined  with  large  Destructive- 
ness,  renders  it  difficult  to  convince  her  of  error.  Conscientiousness 
is  defective,  both  in  head  and  character.  Adhesiveness  is  moderate ; 
she  easily  falls  in  love,  but  is  quick-tempered. 
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Sally  of  Harford  county  is  missiug  from  my  flock ;  expected  back 
in  a  few  days.  She  is  amiable,  with  a  small  brain,  which  renders  her 
slow  to  understand.  Her  Benevolence  is  very  large,  giving  tender 
feelings,  and  a  desire  to  please  all  who  have  charge  of  her. 

Dick  —  that  conceited  fellow!  not  a  bit  do  I  like  him.  He  has  a 
predominance  of  the  Animal  Temperament;  he  is  fond  of  mischief; 
delights  to  provoke ;  and  seldom  forgets  injuries  done  to  him.  His 
perceptive  faculties  are  fairly  developed.  His  Self-Esteem  is  large, 
criviutc  hijrh  conceits  of  his  own  worth. 

Jack  of  Somerset  county  appears  to  be  of  a  singular  turn  of  mind. 
The  following  bit  of  composition,  written  recently  by  this  boy,  pre- 
sents only  a  single  instance  of  the  difficulties  which  his  companions  in 
misfortune  encounter  in  acquiring  language  :  "  The  table  is  wood. 
It  stands  on  legs  four.  It  has  drawer.  The  pupils  take  the  rags  in- 
to the  drawer.''  Jack  is  gentle,  with  a  heart  full  of  kindly  feelings, 
and  which  is  easily  affected  at  the  common  infirmities  of  human  na- 
ture. Destructiveness  is  small ;  hence  he  fears  to  offend  his  school- 
mates. He  has  two  sisters,  who  study  with  him.  One  of  them  is 
weak-minded,  but  gentle  in  disposition ;  and  the  other  is  intellectual, 
but  too  old,  I  apprehend,  to  learn  much. 

Jack  of  Baltimore  county  is  a  boy  of  good  capacity,  but  he  never 
studies  hard.  Alas !  that  so  fine  a  mind  should  be  suffered  to  rot. 
He  some  times  writes  remarkably  well,  and  at  other  times  makes  dread- 
ful mistakes.  He  does  not  know  how  to  write  a  letter  proper  ;  for 
see  the  following  letter  of  his : 

"  Dear  Brother  :  I  am  well.  I  hope  you  are  also  well.  James 
struck  me.  I  hate  him.  I  wish  him  in  the  grave.  I  do  not  like 
him.  Maiy  is  very  ugly.,  I  despise  her.  She  loves  me,  but  I  hate 
her.  Thomas  bought  some  apples  last  Saturday.  He  never  gave 
them  to  me.  I  do  not  care  for  him  ;  he  is  not  a  good  boy.  Mr.  Nel- 
son has  whipped  him.  I  am  glad  that  he  has  been  punished.  I  can 
not  write  a  long  letter,  because  I  know  so  very  little.  You  must  write 
to  me  soon." 

Jack  is  an  instance  of  memory  neglected,  and  judgment  perverted 
by  excessive  indulgence  in  animal  pleasures.  His  intellectual  facul- 
ties are  well  developed,  with  much  less  of  the  moral.  His  veneration 
is  defective,  giving  incapability  to  act  upon  principle,  much  less  ability 
to  distinguish  right  from  wrong. 

Kate  is  a  fine-looking  girl,   of  sweet  sixteen ;  owns  an  excellent 

heart ;  writes  tolerably  well.     She  has  a  brother  in  the  same  class 

with  her,  a  fine  looking  lad,  possessed  of  good  memory.     I  admire  her 

attachment  to  him ;  I  have  never  seen  an   angry  word   pass  between 

12 
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them.  Kate  is  tall,  well  formed,  and  of  a  graceful  presence,  with  a 
predominance  of  the  perceptive  fticulties.  Imitation  is  defective, 
Form  still  more  so;  and  hence  her  incapability  of  rapid  improvement. 

Annie  is  an  Indian  girl,  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth.  Her  mother 
and  younger  sisters  are  both  deaf.  Her  father  can  hear  and  speak. 
Annie  has  a  broad,  intellectual  head,  is  ill-tempered,  yet  strong  in  her 
attachments,  and  improves  some.  I  was  once  confined  to  my  chamber 
by  sickness  :  no  one  was  allowed  to  see  me  on  any  pretext  whatever ; 
but  Annie  broke  into  my  room,  and  flinging  herself  by  my  bedside, 
asked  me  when  I  expected  to  get  well  and  teach  her  again.  She 
brought  several  fine  apples,  and  gave  me  all  of  them  without  eating 
one.  Annie's  head  indicates  an  uncommon  predominance  of  the 
Moral  Temperament,  joined  with  large  Eventuality,  Locality,  and 
very  large  Individuality.  She  is  warmly  attached  to  those  who  treat 
her  kindly;  forgets  and  forgives  injuries  done  her  by  her  companions. 
Hope  is  average ;  Language  full :  she  writes  well  and  with  accuracy. 

Maggie  is  a  fright!  and  a  tyrant,  too!  She  will  attack  grown-up 
girls,  tiger-fashion.  She  wrote  the  other  day,  of  a  man  and  his  favor- 
ite girl,  as  follows:  ''Mr.  W Sarah  love  pretty  smile  wise  latlgh," 

which,  according  to   the   idea  she  wished  to  convey,  was  rendered, 

"  Mr.  W loves  Sarah,  who  is  pretty,  and  amiable,  and  merry.    Mr. 

W is  wise."     Maggie  picked  up  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  street  a 

few  days  since,  which  I  found  to  contain  a  bit  of  poetry.  As  I  am  no 
poet,  I  of  course  can  not  judge  of  the  merits  of  poetry;  but  I  make 
bold  to  publish  it,  verbatim,  et  literatim,  et  punctuatim : 

THE       MUTE. 

And  has  no  word,  no  low,  sweet  sound 

Of  sympathy  and  love, 
E'er  fallen  upon  thy  spirit  pure. 

Since  it  left  its  home  above  ? 

Hag  no  mother's  voice  of  melody 

Ever  met  thy  waking  ear  ? 
And  do  they  tell  me,  fair  young  child, 

Such  sounds  thou  canst  not  hear  ? 

And  that  in  thy  hours  of  infancy 

No  lulling  voice  was  heard. 
Nor  brother's  laugh  of  childish  glee 

A  pulse  of  joy  e'er  stirred  ? 

As  I  gaze  upon  thy  forehead  fair, 

And  kiss  thy  rosy  cheek, 
And  sweep  aside  thy  long  dark  hair, 

Think,  wilt  thou  ever  speak  ? 
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Such  sweet  thoughts  are  vain,  I  know, 

For,  when  life  to  thee  was  given, 
"When  thy  spirit  left  its  home  on  high. 

The  key  was  kept  in  heaven." 

Maggie  solemnly  declares  she  did  not  write  the  above  poem.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  her  assertion,  for  she  vras  not  born  to  be 
a  poet. 

My  class  forms  a  museum  of  minds :  more  interesting,  I  believe, 
than  Barnum's  Museum. 


February  9Tn,  1861. 

Every  thing  must  change.  So  with  my  class.  I  must  remark  here 
that  I  have  long  ago  dispensed  with  tobacco,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
mark of  one  of  my  boys  that  no  lady  of  taste  will  marry  and  press  her 
lips  to  the  mouth  which  emits  the  oifensive  smell  of  tobacco.  New 
pupils  have  taken  the  place  of  the  class  of  1853.  Sally  of  Chester 
county  looked  intelligent  —  no,  under  the  exterior  of  intelligence  she 
concealed  a  vacant  mind,  totally  incapable  of  taking  in  any  word. 
Every  one  who  saw  her  exclaimed,  '■'■  What  beautiful  eyes  she  has  !  " 
Yes,  she  was  Ji  beautiful  brunette,  of  pleasing  face.  I  taught  her  one 
word  over  and  over  again,  but  it  found  no  place  in  her  mind,  which, 
in  truth,  was  all  blank.  I  tried  to  drive  it  into  her  mind,  but  no  en- 
trance could  be  effected.  She  was  a  perfect  beauty :  the  nose  was 
Greek,  the  mouth  finely  formed,  the  neck  gracefully  curved, —  in  fact, 
she  was  beauty  personified ;  but,  what  a  weak  mind  !  She  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  conscious  of  her  mental  defects ;  she  simpered  all  the  time. 
Since  she  left  my  school  I  have  heard  nothing  of  her;  therefore  my 
inability  to  tell  what  has  become  of  her. 

Sally  of  Harford  county  was  taciturn  and  studious.  She  was  in- 
clined to  be  religious.  She  generously  gave  me  a  daguerreotype  like- 
ness of  herself,  with  which  I  will  not  part  during  my  life.  I  have 
seen  her  often  since  she  ceased  to  be  my  pupil,  but  1  rarely  speak 
to  her,  for  those  vicissitudes  of  life  which  wear  away  old  impress- 
ions and  feelings  have,  alas !  extinguished  the  lively  feelings  which 
I  entertained  toward  her  while  she  was  under  my  care. 

Dick  left  my  class  and  got  into  another.  Soon  afterward  he  ran 
away  from  the  school,  and  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  was  knocked  down  by  the  railroad  cars,  and  instantly  killed. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  swearing;  he  set  at  defiance  the  rules  of  the 
school,  and  frequently  told  his  companions  that  he  would  make  his 
abode  in  hell.  He  lost  his  hearing  in  infancy,  by  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever. 
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Jack  of  Somerset  county  —  what  of  him?     I  can  not  say,  indeed. 

Jack  of  Baltimore  county  learned  the  art  and  mystery  of  carving, 
but  he  died  befoi'e  he  was  of  age.  He  was  a  good  son,  as  I  had  it 
from  his  mother.  The  balance  of  my  class  hardly  deserve  a  passing 
notice :  some  of  them  improved  tolerably,  and  some  never  learned. 
Either  imbecility  or  derangement  of  mind  is  supposed  to  have  inca- 
pacitated them  for  learning  much.  The  regular  routine  of  a  school 
like  mine  affords  little  variety,  and  presents  no  striking  incidents. 


SPELLINCx    AND    SFELLING-BOOKS 


We  are  not  disposed  to  inquire  why  the  former  days  were  more 
prosperous  than  the  present,  but  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  the 
community  who  honestly  and  sincerely  believe  in  the  fact.  In  look- 
ing over  several  of  the  educational  journals  of  the  country,  we  have 
noticed  that  this  opinion  prevails  in  reference  to  the  important  branch 
of  spelling.  We  should  judge,  from  our  reading,  that  there  is  quite 
a  respectable  minority  of  those  interested  in  matters  pertaining  to  ed- 
ucation, who  believe  that  our  schools  have  degenerated,  so  far  as  spell- 
ing is  concerned.  One  ascribes  the  falliug-off  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
attention  to  the  subject;  another  to  the  fact  that  'spelling  on  sides' 
has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  abolished ;  and  a  third  is  quite  sure  it  is 
all  owing  to  the  introduction  of  new-fangled  methods. 

We  should  not  like  to  be  called  on  to  decide  cither  upon  the  de- 
generation or  the  causes  which  have  produced  it.  We  are  satisfied, 
however,  that  more  is  required  of  Grammar  Schools  now  than  was  at 
any  former  time,  and  that  the  demajid  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  un- 
necessary. Twenty-five  years  ago  a  pupil  could  '  pass  muster '  and 
be  regarded  as  a  very  fair  scholar  without  being  able  to  spell  '  ich- 
thy-o-sau-rus ',  '  i-guan-o-don ',  '  hmn-mnh-gnmnh ',  and  some  thou- 
sands of  others  of  the  same  sort.  In  attempting  to  conquer  these 
monstrosities,  which  no  person  except  a  professor  of  palasontology 
would  ever  think  of  spelling  without  looking  in  a  dictionary,  we  wink 
out  of  sight  hundreds  of  common  words,  such  as  '  separate',  '  animal', 
*  inflammation ',' symmetry ',  etc.,  which  are  found  in  almost  every 
column  of  the  daily  newspapers.  He  who  has  occasion  to  use  hard 
words  will  be  obliged  to  keep  on  learning  to  spell  just  as  long  as  he 
has  occasion  to  indulo-e  in  the  use  of  '  words  of  learned  length  and 
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rhundering  sound'.      The    elementary   school,   with    its   inadequate 
means,  can  not  do  the  work  of  a  lifetime. 

Without  any  intention  to  intrude  on  the  territory  of  the  croakers,  we 
venture  to  suggest  that  every  innovation  is  not  necessarily  an  improve- 
ment. We  are  even.so  radical  as  to  believe  that  public  sentiment  may  sanc- 
tion an  error ;  and  that  what  almost  every  body  regards  as  the  best 
way  may  possibly  be  a  very  poor  way.  Of  course,  it  is  impertinent 
to  deny  what  every  body  affirms,  and  rather  casts  an  imputation  upon 
the  modesty  of  the  twelfth  juryman  ;  but  —  Pat  Finnigan  was  a  fish- 
erman, and  exercised  his  talent  in  a  humble  way  in  supplying  the 
•market  of  the  city  of  Cork  with  fresh  fish.  One  day,  his  little  bark 
was  blown  ofi"  soundings,  and  out  of  sight  of  land ;  whether  from  the 
efi"ects  of  the  '  blessed  whisky ',  or  from  ignorance  of  the  science  of 
navigation,  the  authorities  do  not  inform  us.  Pat  was  disturbed  by 
the  turn  of  events,  and  sadly  perplexed  to  find  his  way  back  to  the 
Cove.  Standing  on  for  a  time  at  a  venture,  he  was  overhauled  by  a 
large  brig,  which,  on  hailing  it,  he  found  was  bound  for  Cork.  With 
a  modesty  peculiar  to  his  race  and  clime,  he  instantly  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  pilot  the  brig  into  port.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and,  the 
painter  of  his  boat  made  fast  to  the  stern  of  the  brig,  he  ordered  the 
captain  to  continue  on  his  course,  and  call  him  when  he  made  the 
land,  while  he  turned  in  and  took  a  nap.  Of  course,  Pat  found  his 
way  back  to  Cork,  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 

We  wish  to  offer  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  spelling  and  spelling- 
books,  very  much  as  Pat  offered  to  pilot  the  brig  into  Cork.  Though 
we  have  a  decided  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter,  we  are  open  to  con- 
viction, and  hope  the  captain  of  some  brig  will  correct  our  reckoning 
if  it  pjroves  to  be  wrong. 

Modestly,  and  with  due  deference  to  every  body,  we  assert  our  be- 
lief that  the  gentleman  who  first  invented  what  are  called  Classified 
Spelling-Books,  however  humane  and  philanthropic  his  views  may 
have  been,  was  not  a  public  benefactor.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
he  has  done  more  mischief  to  the  cause  of  correct  orthography  in  the 
community  than  '  the  man  who  invented  sleep '  has  done  to  the  time- 
saving  Yankees.  Our  modern  spelling-books  are  all  arranged  on  this 
plan  ;  and  we  know  of  no  respectable  work  in  use  at  the  present  time 
which  adopts  any  other  plan. 

We  acknowledge  the  labor-saving  advantages  of  the  classified  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  blessing  of  incalculable  magnitude  to  those  amiable 
teachers  whose  visits  to  the  school-room  are  as  mechanical  as  their 
labors ;  who  are  perfectly  satisfied  when  the  class  spell  round  without 
missing.     It  is  also  decidedly  humane  in  its  tendency,  and   saves  the 
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poor  little  children  the  trouble  of  studj-ing  their  lessons,  thus  reliev- 
ing the  community  of  an  immense  number  of  curved  spines,  dyspej>- 
tic  stomachs,  and  prematurely-old  men  and  women.  It  enables  the 
scholar  to  see  at  a  glance  how  all  the  words  in  the  lesson  are  to  be 
spelled,  and  to  perceive  how  beautifully  accommodating  the  English 
language  is  in  having  so  many  words  that  are  spelled  almost  alike. 

Our  excellent  teacher,  who  believes  in  progression  —  of  salary,  and 
has  a  periodical  fit  of  grumbling  because  the  pay  of  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses  is  so  small,  assigns  a  lesson  in  spelling.  It  is  kindly 
labeled  '  Words  in  able ',  so  that  the  scholar  may  be  sure  and  give 
every  word  that  termination.  The  next  day  the  lesson  consists  of" 
words  in  ible,  and,  of  course,  no  pupil  can  make  a  mistake  without  a 
tremendous  efibrt.  These  two  lessons  pass  off  with  immense  eclat, 
and  the  teacher  thinks  the  scholars  can  n't  be  beaten  in  spelling.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  they  can  not,  so  long  as  the  words  are 
given  out  in  proper  order. 

Suppose  we  make  an  olla  podrida  of  these  words  in  able  and  ible, 
and  then  give  them  out  to  the  same  class.  Such  a  course  would  pro- 
duce a  panic  among  them,  spreading  consternation  in  the  ranks.  The 
young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies  would  be  disgusted  at  the  stupidity 
or  barbarism  of  the  teacher  in  thus  distorting  the  natural  order  of 
words  in  the  spelling-books.  No  doubt,  as  the  broken  reed  is  snapped, 
they  would  regard  themselves  as  martyrs,  and  ask  their  parents  to  pe- 
tition the  committee  for  the  removal  of  such  a  teacher. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  fault  is  not  so  much  in  the  book  as  in  the 
teacher.  That  the  classification  of  words  is  a  valuable  aid  in  teach- 
ing their  pronunciation  miLst  be  admitted ;  but,  while  teachers  use  the 
book  as  chart  and  compass,  the  advantages  of  the  system  will  not  com- 
pensate for  the  mischief  it  causes. 

For  our  own  u=e,  we  prefer  the  old-fashioned  method  of  classifying 
words  by  the  number  of  syllables ;  or,  at  least,  without  any  regard  to 
analogy  in  their  arrangement.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  work,  we  as- 
eign,  as  a  review,  several  pages,  so  that  words  of  different  characters, 
and  with  various  terminations,  may  break  up  the  deceptive  harmony 
of  the  recitation. 

The  philosophy  of  spelling,  if  there  is  any  philosophy  about  it,  is 
a  mystery  to  tis.  The  rules  of  spelling,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
are  utterly  u-seless  to  the  immature  mind  of  the  scholar  :  to  obtain 
the  facility  of  skillfully  applying  them  requires  more  time  and  labor 
than  to  learn  to  spell  by  rote  all  the  words  to  which  they  apply. 
Memory  seems  to  be  the  only  faculty  which  is  exercised,  or  can  be  ex- 
ercised, for  the  ordinary  process  of*  spelling.      Many  persons  who 
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seemed  to  make  the  least  impressiou  for  guod.  The  ouh*  result  was,  a 
more  bold  opposition  to  the  rules,  and  more  apparent  pleasure  in  an- 
noying their  teacher  by  all  the  thousand  ways  which  such  boys  can 
invent. 

31r.  G.  had  borne  long  with  them,  but  patience,  at  length,  had  had 
'  her  perfect  work  '.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Solomon's  reme- 
dy nmst  be  vigorously  applied,  or  his  school  would  certainly  be  spoiled. 
The  crisis  soon  came,  and  the  punishment  was  duly  administered. 
Two  or  three  of  the  ringleaders,  in  an  unexpected  moment,  were  se- 
verely chastised,  and  the  reins  of  government  were  tightly  drawn. 
Consternation  reigned  among  the  larger  boys  for  a  few  days.  They 
were  evidently  astounded  that  any  one  should  attempt  to  govern  them; 
but  as  the  teacher  showed  no  signs  of  relaxation,  they  soon  settled  into 
an  orderly  course,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  their  deport- 
ment and  improvement  were  both  commendable. 

As  was  usually  practiced  in  the  olden  time,  the  punishment  was  in- 
flicted in  the  presence  of  the  whole  school.  That  evening  little  Mary 
White  was  rehearsing  at  the  fireside  the  events  of  the  day,  not  omit- 
ting, of  course,  the  'whipping'.  She  was  cautioned  to  be  very  careful 
lest  she  should  be  punished,  too.  Looking  up  into  her  mother's  face, 
she   exclaimed,  with  great  earnestness,  and  with  childish  simplicity: 

"  3Ia,  2fr.  G icon't  hurt  me  !  " 

Long  years  have  passed  by  since  then,  and  that  teacher's  head  is 
now  silvered  with  age,  and  his  feet  are  tottering'  on  life's  verge.  Fif- 
ty-eight  winters  he  has  earnestly  labored  in  the  school-room  as  a 
teacher,  and  yet  he  considers  these  few  simple  words  the  highest  com- 
pliment he  ever  received.  Whenever  he  speaks  of  that  little  inci- 
dent of  his  school-life,  his  eyes  flash  again  with  their  youthful  fire, 
and  his  face  beams  with  its  olden  earnestness. 

Teacher,  toiling  from  day  to  day  in  some  back-woods  district,  with 
scarce  one  friend  near  thee  who  can  feel  thy  trials,  learn  from  this  lit- 
tle incident  a  lesson  that  shall  be  of  use  to  thee  in  thy  pilgrimage. 
Guide  thy  charge  into  the  true  path  by  gentle  means  if  thou  canst, 
but  if  not,  resort  to  severer  ones;  for  if  thou  wouldst  truly  succeed, 
govern  thou  must.  Learn,  too,  to  win  the  confidence  of  thy  pupils, 
by  thine  own  consistent  character.  So  shalt  thou  prove  a  rich  bless- 
ing where  thou  toilest,  and  be  richly  blessed  in  return. 

S.  J.  W.,  in  Conn.  Com.  School  Journal,  Feb.,  1861. 


"  What  branch  of  education  do  you  have  chiefly  in  your  school  ?  " 
"  A  willow  branch,  sir." 
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boys  as  •with  them  —  and  it  is  impossible  to  raise  boys  morally  as  high 
■without  girls.  The  girls  morally  elevate  the  boys,  and  the  boys  intellect- 
ually elevate  the  girls.  But  more  than  this  —  girls  themselves  are 
morally  elevated  by  the  presence  of  boys,  and  boys  are  intellectually 
elevated  by  the  presence  of  girls.  Girls  brought  up  with  boys  are 
more  positively  moral,  and  boys  brought  up  in  schools  -with  the  girls 
are  more  positively  intellectual,  by  the  softening  influence  of  the  fe- 
male character.  In  the  Normal  Seminary  at  Glasgow,  the  most  bene- 
ficial efi"ects  have  resulted  from  the  more  natural  course.  Boys  and 
girls,  from  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  to  that  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
have  been  trained  in  the  same  class-room,  galleries,  and  play-grounds, 
without  impropriety;  and  they  are  never  separated,  except  at  needle- 
work." 

In  a  number  of  the  Home  Journal  last  summer,  Mr.  N.  P.  gave 
an  account  of  his  observations  at  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  where  both 
sexes  are  admitted. 

"The  influence  of  each  sex,"  he  says,  "upon  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  other  is  found  to  be  refining,  as  well  as  stimulative  of  the  higher 
ambitions ;  though,  naturally,  the  efi'ect  is  stronger  upon  the  older 
than  the  younger  students.  No  restraint,  beyond  that  of  absolute 
propriety,  is  put  upon  their  intercourse.  The  recitations  and  lectures 
are,  of  course,  in  common  ;  but  so  are  their  meals  —  the  refectory  be- 
ing arranged  with  small  tables,  at  which  they  form  their  own  parties 
of  four  or  six,  eating  and  conversing  together  with  the  freedom  of  ac- 
quaintances in  a  restaurant.  Out  of  study-hours  they  associate  as 
they  please,  often  forming  pic-nics  and  finding  amusements  in  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  neighborhood,  and  mingling  much  with  the 
society  around.  Preferences  and  attachments  are  inevitable,  of  course; 
but  these,  honorably  pursued,  are  not  discouraged  or  interfered  with ; 
and,  though  under-graduate  marriages  are  not  common,  particularly 
where  the  lady  is  a  '  Freshman  ',  one  instance  has  occurred  of  husband 
and  wife  taking  their  degrees  as  *  Bachelors  of  Arts '  at  the  same  com- 
mencement. One  couple  of  '  best  scholars  ',  who  had  become  attached 
while  'Seniors',  and  married  after  graduating,  returned  to  the  Col- 
lege to  become  each  a  Professor.  The  '  Faculty  '  seem  to  act  upon 
the  principle,  as  safely  established,  that  love  is  only  an  explosive  and 
dangerous  element  when  bottled  up  too  tightly,  and  that  free  inter- 
course between  intellectually-employed  persons  of  both  sexes  results 
in  greater  refinement  certainly— matrimony  possibly — very  rarely  in 
mutual  injury. 

"  It  should  be  mentioned,  perhaps,  that  the  gentle  sex  has  one  special 
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officer,  a  <  matron ',  who  regnlates  personal  habits  by  presiding  over  the 
'  dormitory ',  or  separate  college-building,  where  the  female  students 
lodse — and  that  the  present  incumbent  of  this  office,  Mrs.  Paine,  a 
Xew-England  matron,  is  exercising  a  very  marked  influence  on  the 
College  by  her  singular  efficiency  and  good  judgment.  The  great  pur- 
pose—  to  give  the  mothers  of  the  West  a  liberal  education  —  is  thus 
prevented  from  having  the  possible  drawback  of  •  scholarly  slovenli- 
ness '.  The  well-known  fact  that  this  is  the  cheapest  place  of  educat- 
ing in  the  world  suggests  its  advantages,  as  within  reach  to  a  class 
humbler  in  life,  but  with  its  share  of  noble  natures  ;  and  amone  those 
last  mentioned  we  should  certainly  number  one  young  woman  who  is 
at  present  successfully  pursuing  her  studies  at  the  College,  but  who 
came  there  without  means,  and  soon  found  a  way  to  support  herself 
by  hiring  as  a  cook  to  a  family  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  a 
Spartan  quality  in  this  which  tells  well  as  an  incident  at  the  '  Alma 
Mater'  of  a  new  country.  One  rather  droll  instance  of  a  pioneer 
adaptability  is  related:  a  clergyman  '  out  West' having  written  to 
the  Faculty  to  say  that  he  had  quite  a  family  of  boys  and  girls  whom 
he  should  like  to  educate,  and  wishing  to  know  •  whether  he  could 
get  a  job  of  preaching  round  there  to  pay  their  expenses'." 


GYMNASTICS       OF      PR.       LEWIS. 


\ 


[As  the  subject  of  gymnastics  in  forms  adapted  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  schools  of  various  grades  is  now  attracting  much  attention, 
we  shall  frequently  give  articles  relating  to  it,  on  various  sides  of  the 
question.  We  give  below  extracts  from  Dr.  Lewis's  JW»r  Gymnas- 
tics and  Boston  Journal  of  Physical  Culture. — Editor.] 

Work,  and  not  Play. —  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  some  one  does 
not  say  to  me,  ''  Why  not  urge  them  to  go  to  work,  and  turn  their 
muscular  exertions  to  some  profit  ?  "'  The  manual-labor  schools  and 
colleges,  which  have  so  deeply  interested  some  of  our  best  and  most 
earnest  educators,  have  been  based  upon  the  idea  that  this  needed 
muscular  exercise  might  be  turned  to  utilitarian  purposes.  Of  course, 
such  an  alternation  of  intellectual  and  bodily  exercises  is  good,  and 
it  would  certainly  seem  that  such  institutions  should  succeed.  It  is 
nevertheless  true  they  have  almost  uniformly  failed.      Their  friends 
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have  explained  these  faihxres  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  ;  but  I  think 
a  fundamental  defect  has  never  been  properly  considered. 

It  is  a  simple  physiological  fact  that  the  student  who  has  worked 
hard  over  his  books  for  hours  does  not  need  more  icork,  not  even  if 
it  be  muscular.  What  he  requires  is  exhilarating  play.  He  needs 
to  laugh  and  shout ;  he  needs  i'uu  and  excitement,  something  which 
will  not  simply  exercise  the  muscles,  but  will  make  the  blood  dash 
through  the  brain  and  give  a  freshness  and  elasticity  to  the  mind. 

Here  is  to  be  foujid  the  true  defect  in  the  manual-labor  schools. 
A  gymnasium  in  which  are  boisterous,  exhilarating  games,  full  of 
mirth  and  emulation,  will  always  be  instinctively  sought  by  the  over- 
taxed brain. 

Bag  Games. — Bags,  large  and  small,  I  place  among  the  i^r*-^  class 
in  gymnastic  apparatus. 

Bags,  how  made. —  They  should  be  made  of  the  strongest  bed- 
ticking.  The  small  ones  to  be  cut  (for  adults)  twelve  inches  square, 
and  the  seams  sewed  with  strong  linen  thread,  at  least  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  from  the  edge.  Tbe  large  ones  may  be  cut  from  sixteen 
to  tweuty-fouF  inches  square,  and  the  seams  made  very  strong,  nearly 
or  quite  an  inch  from  the  edge. 

The  bags  are  to  be  three-quarters  filled  with  white  beans.  Beans 
too  old  for  table  are  best  for  this  use.  The  small  bags  alone  should 
be  used  during  the  first  month  or  two,  so  I  shall  only  describe  exer- 
cises with  these,  at  present. 

First  Game. —  For  example,  suppose  twenty  ladies  and  gentlemen 
compose  the  party.  The  leader  of  the  class  announces,  "  All  ready. 
Will  you  please  nominate  two  ladies  to  choose  sides."  Miss  A.  and 
Miss  B.  are  named,  and  elected.  The  ladies  thus  chosen,  taking  their 
positions  where  they  are  to  stand  while  engaged  in  the  exercise,  choose 
all  the  gentlemen  first,  and  then  the  ladies.  The  gentlemen,  taking 
hold  of  each  other's  hands,  will  pass  along  behind  the  ladies,  and  then, 
dropping  hands,  will  step  in  among  them,  and  thus  intermingle  with 
them  as  completely  as  possible.  Now,  all  taking  hold  of  hands,  the  two 
parties  are  stretched  out  to  nearly  the  length  of  their  arms.  The 
parties  are  to  face  each  other  at  about  six-feet  distance.  Now  a  box 
or  two  chairs  must  be  placed  at  either  end  of  each  party.  Ten  or 
twenty  bags  are  now  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  each  party,  on  the 
box.  The  parties  being  ready,  the  leader  counts  '  one,  two,  three', 
and  at  the  last  word  the  bags  are  passed,  one  by  one,  from  hand  to 
hand,  until  they  all  reach  the  foot  of  the  class,  when  immediately 
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they  are  hurried  back  to  the  head.  The  victorious  party  counts  one 
in  the  oame.  Continue  thus  until  the  game,  which  may  be  five  or  ten, 
is  finished. 

None  of  our  most  popular  national  games  is  so  exhilarating  and  fas- 
cinating. I  constantly  see  persons  not  much  addicted  to  the  merry 
mood  laugh  themselves  into  tears  by  simply  looking  on  at  this  exer- 
cise, while  even  Miss  Fastidious,  forgetting  all  ^propriety  ',  will  cheer 
on  the  contestants. 

Second  Game. —  All  are  to  turn  half-round,  facing  the  ladies  who 
choose  sides,  and  who  are  to  be  known  as  the  captains  of  the  com- 
panies. Now,  walking  up  so  that  each  can  put  his  hands  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  one  standing  in  front  of  him,  you  are  ready.  The 
leader  counts  again,  and  at  the  word  '  three  '  the  bags  are  to  be  passed 
backward  over  the  head,  always  icith  both  hands,  and  thus  they  are 
hurried  on  until  they  reach  the  foot  of  the  class  and  are  there  laid  on 
the  box.  Then,  all  facing  the  foot,  the  bags  are  hurried  back  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  the  victorious  counting  one,  as  in  the  previous 
game.     Proceed  thus  until  the  game  is  finished. 

It  should  be  a  rule  that  in  passing  the  bag  behind  the  head  it  must 
be  held  there  tcith  both  hands  until  the  person  behind  you  takes  it. 
If  it  fall  upon  the  floor  much  confusion  ensues. 

Third  Game. —  Standing  in  two  rows,  facing  each  other  as  in  the 
games  described,  the  bags  are  all  placed  near  one  of  the  leaders,  and, 
one  by  one,  thrown  across  to  the  leader  of  the  other  party,  who,  upon 
catching  them,  throws  each  immediately  back  to  the  person  who  stands 
next  to  the  leader  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  thus  they  are  thrown  back- 
ward and  forward,  working  their  way  down  to  the  foot  of  the  class, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  accumulate  until  they  all  arrive,  when  they 
are  hurried  back  in  the  same  order. 

The  bags  must  not  be  tossed,  but  thrown  directly  from  the  chin,  al- 
ways with  both  hands. 

This  is  admirable,  and  serves  most  eflFectively  in  the  cultivation  of 
a  quick  eye,  quick,  reliable  hand,  great  mental  and  bodily  rapidity, 
with  precision  and  self-possession.  Alone,  it  is  worth  more  than  a 
complete  gymnasium  of  the  old  kind. 


Still  waters  run  deep.  A  mind  easily  excited  is  like  a  shallow 
stream  :  you  can  not  sound  it  without  stirring  up  the  mud  at  the 
bottom. 
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THE     ENGLISH     LANGUAGE  — ART     OF    READING. 


It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  English  language  —  our 
own  cartilaginous  tongue,  as  some  one  quaintly  styles  it — is  unmusic- 
al; and  even  Byron,  whose  own  burning  verse  is  distinguished  not 
less  by  its  melody  than  by  its  incomparable  energy,  does  yet,  in  a 
moment  of  caprice,  turn  traitor  to  his  native  tongue,  and  ridicule  it  as 

"  Our  harsh,  northern,  whistling,  grunting  guttural, 
Which  we  're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter  all." 

But  this  is  ludicrously  untrue  ;  and  there  is  no  man  whose  writings 
have  demonstrated  its  untruth  more  conclusively  than  those  of  Byron. 
Even  the  very  stanza  from  which  these  lines  are  quoted  is  sufficient 
to  rescue  the  language  from  the  charge  which  his  lordship  has  en- 
deavored to  fix  upon  it.  If  the  closing  couplet  is  expressive  of  harsh- 
ness, the  part  preceding  is  equally  expressive  of  gentleness;  while 
he  would  have  looked  in  vain  '  to  the  sweet  South'  for  terms  so  fit  to 
point  his  sarcasm  as  harsh,  ivhistlmg,  grunting,  hiss,  spit,  sputter, 
etc.  So  that  his  lordship  stands  in  the  position  of  one  who  grumbles 
at  the  bridge  which  has  carried  him  'safely  over  the  river',  or  who 
borrows  his  neighbor's  razor  to  cut  his  neighbor's  throat  with.  It 
may  be  sport  to  him  to  see  the  engineer  thus  '  hoist  with  his  petard ', 
as  Hamlet  says ;  but  most  people  will  regard  it  as  an  act  of  ingrati- 
tude when  a  man  kicks  over  the  ladder  by  which  he  has  climbed  to 
eminence. 

The  English  tongue  has  abundance  of  materials  for  those  who  know 
how  to  use  them ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Greek,  *  that  most 
wonderful  and  perfect  machine  of  human  thought ',  which  is  beyond 
all  criticism  and  compare,  it  is  the  most  musical  of  languages  that  the 
children  of  clay  have  yet  learned  to  use.  Whether  we  look  to  its 
flexibility  and  harmony,  or  to  its  gigantic  strength,  its  exquisite  deli- 
cacy, and  infinite  strength  of  words,  it  is  every  way  as  noble  and  co- 
pious as  the  Greek,  we  believe,  and  a  vehicle  no  less  convenient  for 
those  who  would  give  forth  to  the  world 

Thoughts  that  involuntary  move  harmonious  numbers. 

But  to  render  the  English  as  musical  as  other  tongues  it  must  be 
fully  and  distinctly  pronounced,  or  wisely  or  feelingly  read — not 
slubbered  over  as  it  is  by  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  every  hundred. 
There  are  few  persons,  we  fear,  even  among  the  thousands  in  this 
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country  who  have  received  an  '•  elegant'  education,  who  know  how  to 
read  either  verse  or  prose  with  propriety  and  effect.  In  reading  poe- 
try, especially,  most  persons  manifest  an  almost  total  lack  of  discrimin- 
ation and  grace.  Ignoring  the  fine  harmonies  which  distinguish  it 
from  prose,  they  render  it  yet  more  unrhythmical  by  a  monotonous 
whine  or  sing-song.  These  two  faults  are  the  '  Charybdis  and  Scylla 
of  recitation' ;  and  being  so  common,  it  is  no  wonder  men  talk  of  the 
want  of  melody  in  our  English  tongue.  Thus  read  or  recited,  there 
is  no  language  which  would  not  seem  harsh  and  crabbed,  though 
'  musical  as  Apollo's  lute '.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  the  poets  used  to  complain  bitterly  in  their  verse 

Of  those 
Whose  very  reading  makes  verse  senseless  prose. 

Chicago  Record. 


HONORS     TO     AN     OLD     SALEM     SCHOOLMASTER. 


We  had  one  of  those  pleasant  incidents  in  human  life,  last  evening, 
whose  touches  make  all  the  world  akin.  The  schoolmaster  was  at 
home,  and  had  a  reunion  with  his  scholars.  '  Master  Dodge ',  thus 
honored,  is  as  famous  here  as  ever  Master  Cheever,  Jonathan  Snelling, 
Samson  Lyon,  and  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  were  celebrated  in  Boston  as 
knights  of  the  ferule  and  the  birch.  Master  Dodge,  who  is  now  verg- 
ing toward  his  four-score  years,  is  hale  and  hearty,  with  a  step  elastic 
and  firm,  and  a  voice  and  mind  unimpaired  by  age.  He  looks  a  school- 
master, every  inch,  being  a  portly  man,  with  a  benignant  yet  sedate 
and  dignified  countenance.  He  is  of  the  average  hight,  and  was 
once  a  captain  of  a  company,  and  possessed  of  great  military  ardor. 
Being  on  a  visit  from  Illinois,  where  he  preaches  to  a  congregation  — • 
having  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1847,  when  he  first  went  out 
to  the  West  to  live  in  a  new  settlement, — his  scholars  agreed  to  meet 
"him  at  the  Howard-street  Chapel,  where  he  formerly  worshiped,  to 
shake  hands,  renew  acquaintance,  testify  regard,  and  talk  over  the 
days  of  '  Auld  lang  syne '. 

The  gathering  was  quite  numerous,  and  the  old  schoolmaster  sat  on 
a  stool  in  the  desk,  and  looked  round  upon  his  scholars  assembled  on 
the  occasion  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  look  of  afi'ectionate  regard. 
Some  of  the  scholars  were  present  of  his  early  classes,  in  1806  and 
1807,  and  several  were  gray-headed  and  time-worn  in  the  face,  nearly 
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as  much  as  their  teacher;  but  they  all  felt  themselves  boys  again,  and 
you  could  see  crowding  upon  ilheir  faces  the  old  boyish  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  something  of  that  deep  reverence  which  a  pupil  feels  in 
the  awful  presence  of  his  master,  to  him  the  embodiment  of  human 
greatness.  Mr.  Dodge  taught  about  thirty  years  in  Salem,  up  to  1837 ; 
and  the  last  years  of  his  teaching  he  taught  the  school  of  colored 
children,  a  goodly  number  of  whom  were  present,  and  seemed  almost 
to  idolize  their  old  master  in  their  expressions  of  regard.  No  one  in 
this  case  could  doubt  that  they  were  a  very  grateful  people. 

The  meeting  was  informal,  and  was  left  to  be  carried  on  more  by  the 
heart  than  by  the  head.  Master  Dodge  made  some  very  kind  and  sensi- 
ble remarks  at  the  opening,  telling  them  that  he  considered  them  all 
again  as  his  scholars ;  and  as  he  had  always  been  accustomed,  as  they 
very  well  knew,  to  open  and  close  his  school  with  prayer,  he  should 
do  so  on  the  present  occasion,  with  their  permission.  The  thought 
pleased  the  scholars,  and  they  all  arose  from  their  seats  and  with  bowed 
heads  united  in  the  very  devotional  and  appropriate  service.  After 
this,  scholar  after  scholar  arose,  and  recalled  some  incident  with  great 
good  humor,  while  all  eyes  sparkled  with  emotional  interest,  and  joke 
after  joke  was  perpetrated,  making  the  occasion  joyful  rather  than  sad. 

His  Honor  Mayor  Webb  was  present ;  and  although  not  one  of  the 
scholars  of  Master  Dodge,  having  been  a  pupil  in  another  school,  he 
well  remembered  him  in  his  boyhood,  and  especially  as  he  marched  in 
from  '  North  Fields',  over  the  North  Bridge,  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
pany, with  the  spontoon  in  hand,  in  all  the  dignity  of  martial  glory. 
Mr.  Robert  Morris,  the  colored  lawyer  from  Boston,  being  at  Salem 
on  a  professional  visit  to  the  courts,  hearing  of  the  meeting,  came  to 
it  as  an  old  scholar  of  Master  Dodge,  and  related  how  he  was  turned 
out  of  school  by  him  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  for  miscon- 
duct and  a  pertinacious  refusal  to  apologize,  although  the  master  had 
called  upon  his  mother  to  influence  him  to  do  so.  He  narrated  how 
he  was  pulled  over  his  seat,  or  with  it,  because  he  refused  to  leave  the 
school.  He  now,  however,  would  do  what  he  had  never  done  before : 
he  would  apologize  and  acknowledge  to  his  teacher  that  he  had  done 
wrong,  and  would  also  testify  that  all  his  advancement  in  the  world, 
his  being  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  bar,  with  some  little  reputation,  was 
all  owing  to  the  kindness  and  faithful  teaching  of  Ma.ster  Dodge;  and 
he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  it,  and  also  to  speak  for  his  sisters  and 
brothers,  and  other  colored  pupils,  how  much  they  estimated  his  ac- 
tion in  giving  up  a  large  school  of  white  children  to  accept  the  hum- 
ble appointment  of  teaching  a  colored  school. 

Mr.  Stimpson,  on  behalf  of  the  scholars,  presented  Master  Dodge 
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with  a  package  containing  §135,  which  some  of  the  scholars,  at  short 
notice,  had  contributed  for  a  present,  as  a  small  token  of  their  affec- 
tionate regard. 

Many  gentlemen  participated  in  the  remarks  beside  those  already 
named,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Thomas  Porkius.  who  brought  his  writ- 
ing-book of  1S06.  Mr.  Leiavor.  Mr.  Rope^.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Gold- 
thwaite,  Mr.  "William  K.  Gavetr.  Mr.  "Wiau.  Mr.  Planning,  and  Ker. 
Mr.  Knight. 

The  meeting  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present,  as 
one  peculiarly  taking  hold  of  the  sensibilities  and  turning  the  channel 
of  thought  into  by-gone  years  of  innocent  childhood.  Every  one 
felt  that  a  schoolmaster  like  Master  Podge,  who  loved  his  scholars, 
was  faithful  to  them,  and  never  punished  them  in  anger,  was  worthy 
of  the  tribute  paid  to  him  ;  and  the  old  gentleman  left  in  the  cars  this 
morning  in  fine  spirits,  many  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  for  East-Bos- 
ton, to  visit  a  son  for  a  few  days,  preparatory  to  his  final  leave  for  the 
West  on  Tuesday,  to  resume  his  clerical  duties  and  exercise  his  func- 
tions as  •  Father  Dodge  ',  a  general  peace-maker  in  3Iilburn.  Illinois. 

&.Uom  (Mass.)  CorrwsponJeiK-e  of  Bocscoa  Courier,  dateU  June  li,  ISlitk 
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Thk  Actios  of  the  LKGiSLAirRK  upon  the  school-law  and  upon  luaiters  afiecting 
education  in  ihe  State  is  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to  us  for  us  to  ventutv  upon  a 
detailed  account  of  it.  sind  upon  apptvpriate  comments.  We  know  enough  to  say- 
that  no  Legislature  of  Illinois  within  our  knowledge  of  public  affair*  has  done  so 
much  mischief  to  the  cause  of  education  as  the  recent  one :  AVe  spoke  last 
month  of  its  passage  of  a  law  to  defraud  school-teachers  of  their  wages  for  a 
while ;  we  shall  before  next  month,  we  hope,  b*  able  to  tell  of  their  law  to  rob 
the  school-fund  for  the  benefit  of  speculators  in  lands:  probably  there  is  other 
mischief  that  we  have  not  hearvi  of.  The  good  that  they  hare  done  is  soon  told. 
They  have  made  a  few  amendments  to  the  school  law,  and  have  added  to  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Normal  School. 

Of  amendments  to  the  school-law  we  note  the  following.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent is  relieved  of  some  labor  by  a  requirement  that  controverted  matters 
shall  be  referred  first  to  the  County  School  Commissioner,  and  to  him  only  upon 
appeal.  The  mode  of  p.\ving  the  school-fees  of  pupils  transferred  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another  is  made  mor«  clear.     The  election  of  school  directors  is  more 
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fully  provided  for,  and  set  upon  the  first  Monday  of  August.  Provision  is  made 
for  issuing  certificates  of  three  grades  by  the  School  Commissioners,  and  the  fol- 
lowing i)rovisiou  is  added  to  the  law,  as  a  part  of  Sec.  50: 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  also  bo  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  to  grant  and  issue  State  Certificates  of  eminent  qualifications  as  teach- 
ers, to  such  persons  as  may  be  found  worthy  to  receive  tlic  same,  upon  due  exam- 
ination, by  himself  or  otliers  whom  he  sliall  appoint  for  that  purpose,  and  who 
shall  exhibit  satisfactory  evidence  of  practical  experience  and  success  in  teach- 
ing. Said  State  Certificate  shall  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  and  all  other  ex- 
aminations, and  shall  be  of  perpetual  validity  in  every  county  and  school-district 
in  the  State ;  and  the  foe  for  each  of  such  certificates  shall  be  five  dollars.  But 
a  State  Certificate  may  be  canceled  by  the  State  Superintendent  upon  proof  of 
immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct. 

The  proviso  of  See.  52  is  stricken  out :  it  was  the  proviso  allowing  the  issue  of 
a  certificate  under  some  circumstances,  to  persons  not  able  to  pass  a  thorough  ex. 
amination.  The  53d  section  is  amended  by  requiring  that  the  teacher  of  a  school 
shall  note  in  his  schedule  '  the  whole  number  of  scholars,  giving  the  males  and 
females  separately ;  the  average  daily  attendance  ;  and  shall  set  the  age  of  each 
pupil  opposite  the  name  of  said  pupil '.  Section  71  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following : 

And  for  their  services  in  visiting  schools,  and  the  other  duties  required  in  the 
twentieth  section  of  this  act,  school  commissioners  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  two 
dollars  per  day  for  any  number  of  days  not  exceeding  one  hundred  in  any  one 
year,  which  account  shall  be  certified  and  sworn  to  by  the  school  commissioner. 
County  courts  and  boards  of  supervisors  are  also  hereby  authorized  to  make  ap- 
propriations out  of  the  county  treasury  to  school  commissioners  for  visiting 
schools  and  other  educational  services,  and  also  for  the  support  of  county  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  whenever  in  their  judgment  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  the 
public  good  would  thereby  be  promoted. 

Mr.  Bateman's  proposed  amendment  to  fix  the  lowest  age  for  admission  to  the 
public  schools  at  six  instead  of  five  was  not  adopted,  though  very  important.  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  man  can  give  a  good  reason  for  retaining  the  present  pro- 
vision of  law.  T^  recommendation  to  give  the  people  of  the  districts  a  potential 
voice  in  determimng  the  boundaries  of  their  districts  was  not  adopted,  though 
many  private  acts  were  passed  creating  school-districts,  which  would  probably  not 
have  been  needed  if  the  popular  will  could  have  found  sway  through  methods 
provided  by  general  law. 

An  appropriation  was  expected  for  sustaining  a  series  of  County  Institutes  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent ;  the  sum  asked  was  small,  but  the 
bill  to  appropriate  it  was  smothered  in  a  committee  of  the  Senate.  Nothing  was 
done  to  increase  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  State  Superintendent's  Depart- 
ment: Mr.  Bateman  did  not,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  ask  any  thing  for  himself; 
but  if  the  department  had  had  a  few  thoughtful  friends  in  each  or  either  House, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  clerk,  a  deputy,  or  an  assistant,  might  have  been  allowed 
him,  so  that  the  Superintendent  might  travel  among  the  people  more.  But  edu* 
cation  had  but  one  or  two  friends  in  the  whole  Legislature. 

Reports  or  the  Illinois  State  L\saxe  Hospital,  for  two  years  ending  Dec.  1, 
I860.— The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  an  Insane  Hospital  is  to  us  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  documents.    As  insanity  is  one  of  the  most  fearful  of  dis- 
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eases,  taking  from  man  his  highest  attributes  —  well-ordered  reason  and  properly- 
poised  will, —  the  charity  that  provides  for  it  and  the  skill  that  cures  it  claim  our 
admiring  regard. 

The  report  of  the  Trustees  presents  little  but  statements  of  the  expenses  of  the 
years  1859  and  1860,  and  of  the  appropriations  needed  for  the  next  term  of  two 
years:  they  estimate  the  ordinary  appropriation  at  $50,000  annually ;  for  securing  a 
supply  of  water  $10,000;  for  enlarging  and  furnishing  the  buildings,  and  for  sundry 
desirable  improvements,  about  $"74,000.  It  appears  that  the  average  weekly  cost 
of  maintaining  the  insane  is  less  in  the  Illinois  State  Hospital  than  in  any  other  in 
America,  while  it  is  equally  successful  in  treatment. 

The  report  of  Dr.  McFarland,  Superintendent,  gives  the  following  statistics : 
Number  under  treatment  for  the  two  years,  552  ;  admitted  during  the  time,  323  ; 
discharged  cured,  154;  discharged  improved,  32;  otherwise,  103;  escaped,  3; 
died,  29.  Of  the  323  admitted  as  above  said,  114  were  between  20  and  30  years 
of  age,  and  99  between  30  and  40;  6  were  of  60  and  over.  The  males  were  174; 
females,  149,  of  which  latter  sex  112  were  or  had  been  married.  Of  causes  of 
insanity,  ill  health  appears  foremost,  bringing  40  there,  about  12  percent.;  religious 
excitement,  business  perplexities,  domestic  trouble,  and  death  of  friends,  give 
nearly  equal  percentages,  sending  thither  18,  15, 14  and  14  persons  respectively; 
but  no  satisfactory  cause  is  given  for  28  per  cent,  of  cases.  Occupations  are  no- 
ticeable: under  the  name  'domestic  duties'  are  ranked  the  occupations  of  141 
of  the  323,  whom  we  suppose  to  be  all  women,  as  there  were  149  women ;  the  re- 
maining 182  will  therefore  include  all  of  the  men  and  8  of  the  women:  of  these 
there  were  farmers,  92,  or  50  per  cent.;  merchants,  15,  or  8  per  cent.;  laborers, 
13,  nearly  the  same  percentage;  of  artisans  of  various  sorts,  29,  16  per  cent.;  of 
teachers  T,  students  5,  clergymen  5,  physicians  2,  music-teacher  1, —  total  20,  or 
about  11  per  cent.  :  we  class  them  together  as  those  who  use  their  brains  for  ab- 
stract and  continuous  thought  more  than  others,  or  as  having  special  culture. 

Dr.  McFarland  says  that  the  existing  institution  must  at  an  early  day  be  aided 
by  two  other  State  asylums,  as  there  are  manifest  limits  to  the  power  of  superin- 
tendence that  one  man  can  exercise,  and  that  owe  auxiliary  should  be  immediate- 
ly begun.  The  regulation  of  our  laws  that  persons  who  become  insane  at  the 
Penitentiary  shall  be  removed  to  the  State  Hospital  is  strongly  objected  to ;  Dr. 
McFarland  urges  that  they  can  not  be  brought  under  the  same  influences  that  are 
curative  to  the  insane  who  are  not  convicts;  that  they  can  and  do  escape  more 
easily;  that  the  other  insane  are  injured  by  their  company. 

Perhaps  teachers  may  get  some  hint  of  powers  that  operate  in  their  own  special 
field  of  labor  in  the  following  suggestions  of  Dr.  McFarland  on  the  subject  of 
'  Means  of  Occupation  and  Amusement'.  After  speaking  of  the  farm,  the  kitch- 
en, the  laundry,  the  shops,  books,  newspapers,  the  allowed  games  of  chance  and 
skill,  and  occasional  social  reunions  he  says  — 

Yet,  after  enumerating  all  the  ordinary  recreations  in  use  to  while  away  the  monotony  of  hos- 
pital life,  the  list  would  bo  radically  deficient  if  no  mention  was  made  of  what  is,  after  all,  the 
most  unfailing  of  all  eutertuiuments  —  the  mutual  attrition  of  minds  so  abounding  in  angularities 
and  eccentricities  that  thought  assumes  shapes  grotesque  enough  to  amuse  the  gravest  auditory. 
No  one  can  be  long  in  an  institution  for  the  insane  without  perceiving  that  the  intluence  of  insane 
persons  upon  one  another  is  generally  good,  notwithstanding  e.^citements  among  them  are  to  a 
degree  contagious. 

Some  of  the  most  salutary  influences  have  been  proved  to  have  arisen  from  the  contemplation 
by  one  insane  person  of  another  in  a  still  worse  condition.  But  the  most  striking  of  these  mutual 
influences  is  produced  by  the  entrance  of  some  new-comer,  who  brings  into  the  common  social 
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stock  some  accomplishment  of  novel  kind,  or  some  new  'sensation  '  idea,  hy  which  he  can  msike 
himself  conspicuous.  The  gentleman  who  could  utter  vocal  sounds  from  his  throat  nearly  resem- 
bling the  strains  of  an  ^Eoliaii  harp  was  for  some  months  as  go(  d  as  an  ever-present  instrument 
of  agreeable  music.  One  gentleman,  of  fine  education  and  much  general  intelligence,  with  singu- 
lar mental  activity,  has  kept  those  about  him  for  months  together  on  the  high  wave  of  interest  at 
the  scheme  for  founding  '  the  Republic  of  Pomona  in  the  South  Orkney  islands'.  From  the  first 
conception  of  this  plan  to  its  present  complete  development,  every  department  of  art  and  science 
in  any  way  contingent  to  it  has  been  discussed  with  a  thoroughness  that  has  been  quite  exhaust- 
ive. The  disquisitions  pronounced  upon  geography,  navigation,  purveyance,  political  economy, 
municipal  government  and  state  religion,  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  author  of  the  New 
Atlantis.    These  spontaneous  sources  of  interest  are  some  times  better  than  any  set  entertainment. 

Let  us  apply  to  pedagogy  another  of  the  Dr.'s  sentences.  "  We  believe  that 
success  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  largely  depends  on  the  ability  to  engage 
every  mind  in  some  sort  of  employment  or  recreation."  Yes  ;  and  we  may  draw 
the  parallel  between  the  untrained  minds  of  children  and  the  unhinged  minds  of 
Dr.  McFarland's  patients;  success  in  teaching  depends  upon  the  teacher's  power 
to  engarjc  minds  in  the  pursuit  of  learning :  the  teacher  may  '  keep  school '  or 
'  hear  recitations ',  but  he  can  not  '  teach '  unless  he  can  secure  a  motive  interest 
in  the  studies  of  the  pupil. 

OtJR  Mathematical  Pages. —  Mr.  Kelly  writes  to  us  that  he  wishes  persons  com- 
municating either  solutions  or  questions  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  with 
their  contributions.  His  reason  is  that  some  times  a  little  change  in  a  communi- 
cation might  secure  it  a  place,  when  without  such  change  it  must  be  thrown  aside  ; 
and  he  desires  names  and  addresses  for  private  correspondence  when  necessary. 
We  liope  that  the  suggestion  will  be  remembered.  Will  correspondents  who  send 
matter  for  that  department  favor  us  by  communicating  directly  with  the  editor  of 
the  Mathematical  pages  when  their  letters  contain  no  other  matters :  his  address 
is  Mr.  W.  S.  Kelly,  Ottav,-a. 

A  Card  from  Mr.  Blodgett. —  For  reasons  which  will  not  diminish  my  zeal  or 
effort  in  the  cause  of  education  or  educational  journals,  my  nominal  editorship  of 
the  Teaclter  is  ended,  and  I  shall  be  known  to  its  readers  hereafter  only  as  a  cor- 
respondent, in  which  eapicity  I  hope  to  be  of  no  less  value  to  the  cause. 

Ambov,  Ills.,  February  27, 18G1.  J.  U.  BLODGETT.   • 

Mr.  Westman's  Letters  have  attracted,  we  find,  considerable  attention,  and 
our  correspondents  and  those  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  with  some  variety 
of  opinion,  approve  tliem  gcneially.  Mr.  J.  B.  Turner,  as  hinted  in  his  letter  in 
our  pages  this  month,  tliought  that  they  did  justice  to  the  subject  so  far  as  they 
went.  Mr.  E.  P.  Weston,  State  Superintendent  of  Maine  and  editor  of  the  Maine 
Teacher,  says,  in  a  very  favorable  notice  of  our  journal:  "Mi'.  S.  Westman  has  a 
series  of  letters  on  grammar  in  the  last  volume  in  wliicli  he  hits  more  than  one 
nail  on  the  head.  If  lie  has  some  times  struck  a  slant  blow,  no  matter."'  The  fol- 
lowing notice  is  from  the  B/ooniiur/ion  Panta(/raph,  the  editor  of  which,  a  neigh- 
bor of  ours,  is  School  Commissioner  of  McLean  county,  and  is  an  excellent  lin- 
guist and  an  accomplished  scholar: 

English  (iRAiiMAR. —  AVe  have  recently  been  much  amused  in  reading  a  series  of  communica- 
tions to  the  niinms  Teaclier,  by  Silas  Westman,  on  the  subject  of  Knglish  Grammar. 

We  had  the  ploiisure.  twenty  years  ago,  of  successfully  sustaining,  in  a  public  discussion  before 
a  jury  of  compi-tcnt  teachers,  that  the  English  Grammars  in  po))ular  \ise  are  unworthy  of  public 
patronage.  One  would,  thetpfore,  scarcely  expect  us  to  be  greatly  shucked  at  the  determined  and 
uncompromising,  but  truthful  aiid  very  able,  manner  in  which  the  said  S.  W.cuts  his  way  through 
tliese  baseless  systems  of  English  Grammar,  falsely  so  called;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  we  are  much 
gratified  to  learn  that  we  have  a  fellow  citizen  in  Illinois  who  so  boldly  and  so  efficiently  sets 
forth  views  on  this  subject  with  which  we  can  cordially  sympathize:  and  if  we  had  among  us  a 
ff  w  more  such  spirits,  engaged  in  educational  enterprises,  we  should  hope  soon  to  see  these  ac- 
cuuimulaticns  of  literary  trash,  called  Knglish  Grammar,  come  tumbling  about  the  ears  of  those 
who  construct  them.  In  their  stead  would  soon  arise  a  new  and  beautiful  system  of  instruction, 
as  creditable  to  teachers  as  beneficial  to  pupils. 

AVe  shall  have  from  the  same  pen  during  the  coming  year  frequent  articles  on 
gramuuitical  subjects,  in  some  of  which  we  expect  that  Mr.  Westman  will  show 
■what  he  thinks  siiould  be  taught  as  well  as  what  should  not  be  taught. 
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Pennsylvania  School  Reports. —  Our  thanks  are  clue  to  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Bates,  for  a  copy  of  the  School  Reports 
of  that  State. 

Mr.  Burrowes  has  made  his  report  strictly  a  report  of  business  matters  relating 
to  the  school  affairs  of  that  State  and  its  policy.  It  is  therefore  not  a  report  to 
be  quoted  from  to  any  considerable  extent;  though  a  good  report,  its  excellence 
is  in  its  unity  and  fitness  for  its  purpose,  as  a  wliole.  We  might  as  well  take  a 
brick  from  a  house  to  exhibit  as  a  sample,  as  to  offer  extracts  from  the  report  to 
show  its  quality.     We  notice  the  following  facts  that  are  of  general  interest. 

During  25  years  .$5,342,640  have  been  expended  for  common-school  houses  in 
that  State;  more  than  one-half  of  this  (;J;2, 130,540)  has  been  spent  since  the 
present  system  went  into  operation  in  1854;  and  more  than  one  fourth  of  it 
(11,434,203.66)  within  three  years.  This  large  expenditure  Mr.  Burrowes  cites  as 
a  reason  for  a  slight  falling-oflf  in  the  average  of  wages  of  male  teachers,  and  for 
diminution  of  average  length  of  school  terms.  In  twenty-five  years  the  State  has 
raised  and  expended  for  common-school  purposes  $26,778,065.80;  whether  this 
calculation  includes  Philadelphia  we  can  not  say:  we  think  it  does  not.  Penn- 
sylvania raises  all  her  school  money  by  taxation  ;  she  has  no  funds  as  Illinois  has; 
and  Mr.  Burrowes  thinks  it  fortunate  that  their  financial  system  is  so  simple. 

Comparative  statistics  are  not  of  great  value,  as  it  is  impossible  to  equalize  the 
circumstances  affecting  the  items  tabulated.  Nevertheless,  we  have  thought  that 
a  comparison  between  the  great  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  would  present 
points  of  interest,  and  have  compiled  from  the  two  recent  reports  and  from  census 
reports  the  following  table  : 

Pennsylvania.  Illinois. 

Area,  square  miles 4:6,000 55,405 

Counties 65 102 

Population,  1860 2,917,018 1,691,238 

Population  to  square  mile 63-f 30-t- 

Number  of  Pupils 647,414 472,247 

Of  population,  piipils  are 21  4-10  p.  ct 28  8-10  p.  ct. 

Number  of  Schools 11..577 9,162 

Number  of  Districts 1,778 8,956 

Number  of  Teachers   14,065 14.708 

Average  wages,  of  males .$24.20 $28.80 

Average  wages,  of  females 18.11 IS.SO 

Average  time  of  schools 5.25  mos 6.90  mos. 

M'hole  costfor  the  year $2.619,377 $2,259,868 

School-Taxes  for  the  year 2,015,786 2,003,420 

jV^ormal  Schools. —  Pennsylvania  pursues  a  different  policy  respecting  Normal 
Schools  from  that  of  any  other  State,  so  far  as  we  can  learn.  It  was  enacted  that 
schools  might  become  State  Normal  Schools  on  the  following  condition:  that  the 
school  should  furnish  the  requisite  buildings  situate  on  not  less  than  ten  acres  of 
ground,  with  accommodations  and  teaching  force  for  the  training  of  300  pupils  in 
normal  classes;  that  when  three  such  schools  should  have  applied  for  recognition, 
the  State  Inspectors  should  examine  tlie  schools,  and  if  satisfied  with  one  or  more, 
should  adopt  such  successful  applicants  as  State  Normal  Schools:  the  only  advant- 
age resulting  from  such  adoption  is  that  the  graduates  are  recognized  as  profes- 
sional teachers  throughout  the  State,  without  local  examination.  No  gift  or  en- 
dowment had  been  promised  by  the  State  ;  but  the  Superintendent  recommends 
that  to  the  one  which  now  is  and  to  another  which  is  expected  soon  to  take  the 
same  rank  an  appropriation  be  made;  to  each  |15, 000.  For  Institutes  he  asks 
$9,000,  to  hold  an  Institute  in  each  county,  as  Mr.  Bateman  planned  for  our  own 
State. 

77ie  Department  of  Public  Instruction  i.s  organized  now  with  the  following 
oflBcers: 

1.  The  State  Superintendent,  with  a  salary  of  $1,500.  2.  The  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent, "  to  act  for  and  in  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  Department ;  but  whose 
•chief  duty  now  is  and  will  be  (he  being  a  liberal  scholar,  practical  teacher,  and 
experienced  county  Superintendent)  to  visit  the  counties,  assist  at  Institutes,  and 
■on  other  suitable  occasions  promote  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  and  schools  ", 
salary  §1,400.     3.  The  Warrant  Clerk,  to  distribute  the  State  appropriations,  pay 
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County  Superintendents,  etc.,  salary  $1,000.  4.  The  Report  Clerk,  to  receive  the 
repoits  from  tlie  districts  and  counties,  to  correct  their  errors,  and  tabularize 
them,  salary  §1,000.     5.  The'  Messenger,  salary  8500. 

Mr.  Burrowes  asks  for  two  more  clerks,  as  follows:  a  Statistic  Clerk,  to  obtain 
reports,  catalogues,  and  other  available  information  of  all  public  institutions  and 
private  schools,  and  to  methodize  Jhe  results,  salaiy  §1,000;  a  Letter  Clerk,  to 
copy  the  letters  of  the  Superintendent  and  transmit  fair  copies  to  correspondents, 
to  keep  records  of  the  decisions  and  letters,  and  file  all  papers  not  belonging  to 
the  other  desks,  salary  §1,000.  Such  is  Mr.  Burrowes's  view  of  a  well-organized 
Educational  Department,  and  it  is  not  extravagant.  It  makes  us  sick  at  heart  to 
see  the  liberality  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  contrast  it  with  the  niggard 
parsimony  of  the  fourth  State  of  the  Union  in  point  of  population  and  of  the  ele- 
ments of  power, —  Illinois.  Mr.  Burrowes  has  in  his  office  five  men,  and  asks  for 
seven  ;  In  Illinois,  the  duties  of  the  Warrant  Clerk  belong  to  the  Auditor,  but  Mr. 
Bateman  has  to  be  the  other  four  or  six  men.  When  can  we  have  a  Legislature 
that  will  recognize  the  great  economy  which  lies  in  perfect  organization  and  will 
act  upon  such  knowledge  ? 

Maine,  and  Canada. —  We  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendents  of 
Maine  and  Canada,  who  have  sent  us  their  annual  reports.  We  hope  to  give  ex- 
tended notice  of  them  next  month. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. —  Mr.  Gillett  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  a  copy 
of  his  Report,  to  which  we  will  devote  more  attention  in  these  pages  hereafter. 

Pianos. —  Our  readers  doubtless  noticed  on  the  cover  of  the  Teacher  for  Febru- 
ary an  advertisement,  which  will  be  before  them  again  next  month,  from  Messrs. 
Boardman,  Gray  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  X.Y.,  manufacturers  of  pianos.  Their  adver- 
tisement is  specially  interesting  to  teachers  who  want  such  instruments  in  their 
school-rooms,  because  this  firm  has  designed  and  manufactured  a  piano  expressly 
for  schools,  which  is  at  once  low-priced,  neat,  strong,  and  good-toned.  AVe  spoke 
in  the  Teacher  of  last  August  of  seeing  one  of  them  at  the  music-store  of  Prof. 
Cady  in  Chicago ;  they  are  six-octave  pianos  (A  to  A),  with  iron  rim  upon  a  wood- 
en case  and  bed,  with  round  corners,  over-strung  so  as  to  take  less  room,  4|-  feet 
long  and  2^  feet  wide,  and  still  of  good,  rich  and  full  tone.  We  count  these  gen- 
tlemen public  benefactors  in  their  efforts  to  furnish  to  those  who  can  not  afford 
costly  pianos  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  good  ones  at  the  cost  of  §12.5  and  $150. 
The  greater  part  of  the  price  of  expensive  pianos  is  paid  for  workmanship  and 
beauty  of  finish  which  does  not  improve  the  tone. 

The  manufactory  of  this  firm  was  destroyed  by  fire  Sept.  15,  1860:  they  lost  all 
their  machinery,  tools,  and  115  pianos,  and  three-fourths  of  their  building ;  but  so 
energetically  did  they  meet  the  disaster  that  on  the  15th  of  November  the  factory 
was  rebuilt  and  re-roofed,  and  they  are  how  as  actively  engaged  as  ever. 

In  the  days  when  the  Editor  of  the  Teacher  used  to  tune  pianos,  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  him  to  find  that  he  was  called  to  exercise  his  skill  upon  a  piano  from  this 
factory,  for  he  was  sure  of  a  pure  tone  and  good  workmanship ;  and  it  is  as  pleas- 
ant to  the  tuner  as  to  the  player  to  be  assured  of  such  qualities  in  an  instrument. 
We  therefore  know  of  what  we  speak. 

Mr.  Randall's  School-House. —  Our  magazine  is  adorned  this  month  with  an 
engraving  representing  a  Union  School  House  designed  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Randall  of 
Chicago,  an  architect  of  deserved  reputation  and  eminence  in  his  profession. 
Mr.  Randall  has  given  special  attention  to  the  styles  of  architecture  most  appro- 
priate for  school-houses,  and  (as  he  advertises  in  this  number  of  the  Teacher)  is 
desirous  to  extend  his  business  in  that  line.  This  branch  of  the  business  requires 
some  special  knowledge ;  and  we  have  seen  two  buildings  planned  by  this  gen- 
tleman which  are  so  admirable  in  their  own  way  that  we  heartily  commend  him  to 
all  school-officers  who  have  an  ambition  to  do  well  in  putting  up  new  houses.  We 
refer  to  the  Normal-School  building,  and  the  Newberry  School,  Chicago.  The 
internal  arrangements  in  each  of  them  are  admirable ;  and  his  taste  in  exterior 
form  will  suit  the  most  fastidious. 
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Board  of  Education. —  Five  appointments  have  been  made  of  meinbers  of  this 
Board,  which  is  the  Corporation  of  the  Normal  School :  T.  J.  Pickett,  of  Rock 
Island ;  Dr.  G.  P.  Rex,  of  Pike  ;  Dr.  Calvin  Goudy,  of  Christian ;  John  W.  Shca- 
han,  of  Cook ;  and  Wm.  H.  Green,  of  Massac.  We  have  a  notion  to  say  something 
of  these  appointments  hereafter,  which  will  probably  not  be  altogether  compli- 
mentary to  all  the  parties. 


CORKESPONDENCU 


How  Goes  THE  Battle  ?  —  "Starboard  your  helm  !  All  hands  on  deck!  A 
sail  ahead  !  Ahoy ! !  We  must  round  to  and  hail  the  stranger,  and  hear  her 
report." 

The  captain  of  said  brig  reports  that  he  cast  anchor  for  two  days  alongside  of 
the  man-of-war,  then  mooring  at  Quincy,  and  noted  several  interesting  things  on 
board  :  among  these  was  a  new  Paixhan  gun,  called,. I  believe  the  '  Object-gun', 
presented  for  examination  and  trial  by  Commander  Welch.  Said  gun  was  highly 
approved  by  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  ordnance  staff,  and  pronounced  vastly 
superior  to  the  old  pop-guns  invented  by  Lindlcy  Murray  &  Co.:  and  it  was  re- 
commended to  introduce  them  as  fast  as  the  few  old  maids  in  the  service  could 
screw  their  courage  up  to  the  sticking-point  of  handling  and  firing  them.  It  was 
unanimously  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  load  them  with  '  villainous  salt- 
petre, dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth ',  rather  than  in  the  old  way 
with  nap,  even  if  it  did  make  more  noise  in  the  explosion.  After  leaving  Quincy, 
the  brig  coasted  along  past  Springfield,  and  witnessed  the  discharge  of  a  new 
species  of  ordnance  constructed  on  somewhat  similar  principles  by  Commodore 
Bateman.  This  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  a  young  aboriginal  volcano,  which,  in 
the  discharge,  very  quietly  bursted  up,  and  shivered  and  shattered  a  vast  amount 
of  old  rubbish  and  debris ;  burnt  an  enormous  quantity  of  gas  into  dry  cinders  ; 
and  threw  a  broad  and  clear  light  over  the  whole  landscape  far  and  near.  This 
is  intended,  of  course,  mainly  for  the  land-service.  Cruising  toward  the  North, 
the  brig,  for  one  day,  ran  alongside  of  the  steamer  Normal,  off  Bloomington, 
and  was  pleased  to  find  these  Quincy  object-guns  on  board,  and  in  so  successful 
operation  that  they  even  dared  to  attack  with  them  Fort  Sumter  itself,  and  that, 
too  with  most  evident  success.  The  officers  on  board  of  that  steamer  are  evi- 
dently not  afraid  to  fire  off  these  terrible  guns,  even  when  loaded  to  the  muzzle 
with  something  beside  the  old-fashioned  paper  wadding  and  sap.  The  Captain  there 
fell  in  with  Commander  Willard  with  his  corps,  who,  with  theirnewMiNiE  Rifles, 
have  perfectly  riddled  the  old  paste-board  forts  erected  by  the  said  Lindley  Mur- 
ray &  Co.,  of  pop-gun  notoriety.  These  rifles  are  not  as  startling  and  noisy  in 
their  report  as  many  other  guns  (which  some  times  kick  so  hard  that  they  knock 
the  gunner  over  before  they  hit  the  game),  but  they  are  terribly  sure  in  their  aim 
and  their  effect.  At  several  points,  also,  in  these  seas,  the  Captain  fell  in  with  a 
nice  little  flotilla  of  Readers,  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  looking  toward  the 
same  great  want  in  the  service,  constructed  by  Marcius  Willson  and  launched  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  These  consist  of  a  variety  of  scientific  steam- 
craft  of  all  sizes,  from  one  ton  to  five  hundred  tons  burden,  and  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  literary  and  rhetorical  scows,  and  tugs,  and  tow-boats  of 
former  times,  in  which  the  youthful  crew  had  to  row  themselves  when  they  could  ; 
but  more  generally  found  that  they  could  not,  so  they  sat  and  sang  day  after  day 
in  most  dolorous  strains,  'heave-away-boys',  without  really  advancing  a  single 
peg.     This  laborious  exercise  was  called  in  ]Vauii-ca.\  language  '  a  common  school'. 

After  this  most  interesting  report  from  the  captain,  I  ordered  all  sails  set,  and 
the  ship  squared  to  the  wind,  the  watch  stationed,  and  all  hands  below  to  take  a 
quiet  sleep.  Being  excessively  weary,  I  fell  at  first  into  a  restless,  unquiet  sleep, 
with  strange,  uneasy  dreams.  I  thought  I  was  in  a  close,  half-lighted  and  half- 
warmed  room,  stuffed  full  with  little  despairing  urchins  of  all  shapes,  and  sexes, 
and  sizes,  all  sitting  bolt  upright,  with  myself  on  a  hard  board.     What  they  were 
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doing  I  could  not  exactly  tell,  though  the  nicphitic  state  of  the  air,  and  the  gen- 
eral clatter  of  slates,  pencils,  boot-heels,  books  and  papers,  plainly  showed  that 
they  all  perfectly  agreed  at  least  in  one  point — tiiat  all  alike  felt  terribly  uneasj 
and  longed  for  the  hour  of  their  release.  I  could  not  say  that  the  place  was  ex- 
actly like  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and  still  its  general  impression  was  the  same,  and  I 
began  to  think  I  had  sliddcn  upon  a  white-slaver,  and  was  already  in  the  middle 
passage.  I  gasped  for  a  little  fi-esh  air  ;  and  the  children  yawned  and  gaped, 
and  stretched,  first  their  arms,  then  their  legs,  then  lopped  their  heads  down,  first 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  or  straightened  up  and  spit  wads  of  chewed  paper 
into  each  other's  faces  ;  and  thus  manifested  iu  all  sorts  of  ways  that  they  were 
under  the  same  stifling  sense  of  depression  and  uneasiness  that  I  was  myself.  In 
a  few  minutes  all  sorts  of  unearthly  noises  began  to  greet  my  ears :  "  long-a-in- 
hate,"  "  short-a-in-hat,"  "  nouns-name-of-er-thing,"  "gografre,"  "  etermology," 
"  rithmatic,"  "  .si?i-tax,"  "  proserdy,"  "  ch-like-tch,"  "  twice-ones-two,"  "I  love," 
"  thou-lovest,"  "  he-she-er-it-loves,"  "  prepersition-governs-in-the-jective-case," 
"  amaveram-amaveras-amaverat,"  "nomtive  case  governs-the-verb,"  "please,  sir 
—  Sam?  —  fire  V  —  out?" — all  commingling  with  a  general  cannonade  from  a 
battalion  of  spellers  drawn  up  in  battle-array  by  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
place,  from  whom  I  learned  I  was  in  a  '  common  school  ',  and  woke  up,  of  course, 
as  quick  as  I  could,  and  with  a  deep  groan  turned  over  on  to  the  other  side  for  an- 
other nap. 

I  now  dreamt  that  I  was  in  a  beautiful  airy  building,  situated  in  a  vast  and 
fertile  plain  covered  with  farms,  and  orchards,  and  fields,  and  flocks,  and  herds; 
around  me  were  a  multitude  of  bright  and  cheerful  little  faces,  each  as  evidently 
eager  for  knowledge  as  the  lark  is  for  the  day-spring.  The  teacher  was  there: 
"  My  children,"  said  he,  "  look  out  of  these  windows  upon  the  bright  world  which 
God  has  made:  that  is  his  great  school-house.  You  see  it  is  full  of  all  possible 
sorts  of  cabinet  specimens,  and  natural  and  artificial  apparatus,  and  implements, 
for  moral  and  intellectual  development  and  instruction.  There  is  not  one  of  all 
these  myriads  of  shining  plants,  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  humming  insects  ;  nay, 
not  one  solitary  pebble  or  stone,  that  does  not  open  to  the  human  soul  whole  vol- 
umes of  knowledge  at  once  interesting,  uSeful,  and  wonderful,  and  contain  within 
itself  still  other  volumes  of  mystery  \yhich  the  human  soul  can  not  as  yet  fathom. 
Come,  then,  children,  let  us  seek  knowledge  in  this  wonderfid  school  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  open  alike  to  all,  but  best  read  under  the  direction  of  a  living  teach- 
er. Wherever  you  ramble,  or  wherever  you  go,  notice  carefully  all  these  wonder- 
ful things ;  and  if  you  find  any  thing,  in  or  about  them,  which  you  do  not  fully 
understand,  bring  them  into  this  room,  and  we  will  examine  and  name  and  ex- 
plain it,  in  its  form,  color,  size,  qualities,  and  uses,  and  relations,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  and  thus  we  will  all  together  learn  to  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God,  the  great  father  and  teacher  of  all.  Remember,  too,  children,  that  words 
are  useful  only  as  they  truly  describe  those  beautiful  things  which  God  has  made, 
or  truly  reveal  the  beautiful  thoughts  and  emotions  which  these  things  have  ex- 
cited or  inspired  in  the  soul  of  man :  let  all  your  words,  then,  be  distinct,  clear, 
truthful,  and  proper  ;  and  when  you  arrive  at  a  proper  age  you  shall  also  study  the 
philosophy  of  words  as  well  as  of  things."  So  speaking,  he  took  a  variety  of 
objects,  already  prepared,  from  his  desk,  and  in  a  natural  and  logical  order  and  man- 
ner began  to  teach  the  children  their  several  names,  parts,  uses,  and  relations: 
all  listened  with  eager  anxiety,  or  questioned  with  premature  intelligence  ;  and  the 
■whole  school  seemed  joyous  as  a  flock  of  birds  caroling  amid  tlie  branches  of 
some  favorite  tree.  I  awoke  again,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  "  Watch- 
man, what  of  the  night '?  "  "  Ay,  ay,  sir  ;  all  clear  ;  fine  breeze  ;  twelve  knots  an 
hour,  sir;  day  breaking  fast,  sir."  So  I  got  up  and  took  my  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, and  found  I  was  in  Illinois.United  States  of  America,  on  the  old  Union 
ship,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  all  above  me,  and  a  whole  united  fleet  of  progress- 
ive, if  not  perfect,  teachers  all  around  nie ;  and  I  just  concluded  that  all  was 
■well,  and  again  went  into  my  bunk  for  a  good  long  snooze ;  and  ■with  all  these 
pleasant  sights  and  reports  around  me,  and  all  these  pleasant  dreams  within  me, 
I  see  no  particular  necessity  for  waking  up  again  for  the  next  half-century.  So 
good  night  to  you  all.  j.  b.  TURNER. 
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NOTES      AND      QUERIES, 


Answers. — To  Query  22.  L.  D.  mistakes  the  nature  of  my  question  respecting 
percentage.  No  one  ever  falls  into  the  error  of  writing  '.05  per  cent.'  Is  the 
proper  basis  of  percentage  a  unit,  or  a  hundred  ?  In  other  word?,  does  5  per  cent. 
mean  5  of  a  hundred,  or  5  hundredths  ?  and  when  the  vioTfis,  per  cent,  are  not  used, 
should  it  be  written  5  or  .05  ?  It  should  be  one  or  the  other,  and  yet  authors 
make  it  both.  In  casting  interest,  5  per  cent,  is  always  written  .05  ;  but  when  we 
find  the  rate  from  the  principal,  interest,  and  time,  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  5  means  5  per  cent.  The  query  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  solution  in  the 
November  number  of  Problem  III,  of  September's  issue.  It  is  a  problem  in  which 
rate  is  required.  I  quote:  "gives  a  quadratic  equation,  in  which  »:=. 05046. 
.-.  $.05046  X  100r:r$5.046,  the  rate  of  interest  per  $100  required."  Now,  was  not 
the  rate  ascertained  when  the  value  of  x  was  found  ?  My  own  opinion  is  that  it 
should  never  be  written  as  a  whole  number  without  the  words ^;ie)*  cent,  added;  but 
the  derivation  of  the  term  would  seem  to  indicate  otherwise.  c.  ii.  l. 

To  Query  26.  "  When  should  pronouns  referring  to  Deity  commence  with  cap- 
ital letters  ?  "  At  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  of  a  line  of  poetry,  of  a  formal 
quotation,  and,  generally,  wherever  it  would  be  proper  to  use  a  capital  letter  if 
the  pronoun  referred  to  any  other  being  or  thing,  in  the  third  person ;  in  the  sec- 
ond person,  the  capital  should  also  be  used  in  invocation.  It  is  a  practice  with  some 
to  use  a  capital  as  the  initial  letter  of  a  pronoun  invariably  when  God  is  referred  to. 
The  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  this  departure  from  the  general  rules  of  the 
language  is  that  it  is  done  as  a  mark  of  reverence ;  but  really,  ninety-nine  of  every 
hundred  who  follow  this  rule  do  so  simply  because  it  is  adopted  by  others,  and  not 
from  the  influence  of  devotional  sentiments.  Until  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  it  was  the  rule  in  writing  and  printing  the  English  language  to 
begin  every  noun  with  a  capital  letter ;  but  I  find  in  works  printed  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  even  those  on  religious  subjects,  and  written  by  men 
quite  as  devout  as  any  of  the  present  age,  that  pronouns  referring  to  the  Deity  in- 
variably begin  with  a  small  letter  in  all  cases  where  we  would  now  so  write  them 
if  referring  to  man.  From  this  I  infer  that  the  departure  from  the  general  rule  is 
of  recent  origin ;  and  as  it  has  not  obtained  universal  or  even  very  general  adop- 
tion, it  seeqis  to  me  to  savor  more  of  an  affectation  of  piety  than  of  the  genuine 
article.  n. 

To  what  N.  says  we  would  add  that  we  have  seen  instances  of  the  use  of  capitals 
in  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular  when  referring  to  Deity 
where  such  use  seemed  appropriate,  because  the  antecedent  had  not  been  ex- 
pressed, and  was  left  to  be  conceived  from  the  implication  of  the  context :  thus, 
one  writing  of  a  severe  affliction  writes :  *'  It  was  a  heavy  stroke  ;  but  we  feel 
that  He  doeth  all  things  well."  Here  the  pronoun  supplies  in  a  peculiar  manner 
the  place  of  the  noun.  Goold  Brown  allows  the  use  of  capitals  to  begin  "  all 
names  of  the  Deity,  and  some  times  their  emphatic  substitutes."  But  unless  there 
is  some  special  reaspn  like  that  which  we  have  named,  or  to  distinguish  the  rela- 
15 
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tion  of  the  pronoun  in  sentences  where  other  hes  and  hhm  refer  to  other  persons, 
so  as  to  create  a  possible  confusion  of  reference  (and  then  it  is  far  better  to  amend 
the  sentence),  the  simple  usage  of  all  our  Bibles  should  be  followed,  which  is  in 
fact  N.'s  rule. 

To  Query  30.  "Is  sun  a  proper  noun  in  the  sentence,  'I  saw  the  glorious  sun 
arise '  ?  "  It  is  not.  A  proper  noun  is  a  name  specially  applied  to  a  particular 
thing.  Sun  is  not  such  a  name.  There  are  many  suns  in  the  realms  of  space,  and 
this  name  applies  to  them,  not  because  it  has  been  given  to  each  one  individually, 
but  because  it  is  theirs  by  virtue  of  their  belonging  to  a  particular  class  of  ob- 
jects. Modifying  words  may  make  any  common  noun  have  a  special  reference,  as 
'this  man',  'the  senator  from  Illinois';  but  it  is  not  thereby  made  a  proper 
noun.  Objects  that  have  proper  names  have  also  common  names.  In  this  case 
Sim  is  the  common  and  Sol  the  proper  noun.  c.  n.  l. 

To  Query  31.  "Is  not  who  more  properly  a  personal  pronoun  than /(f,  .r/jc,  it,  and 
their  cases,  since  v;ho  always  refers  to  persons,  while  the  others  may  stand  for 
brute  animals,  and  it  may  stand  for  inatiimate  things?"  All  distinctions  in 
Grammar  should  be  made  upon  the  use  of  words.  It  is  the  peculiai'  use,  or 
office,  of  some  pronouns  to  represent  the  person  of  their  antecedents;  they  are 
called  person-a/  pronouns.  Pronouns  not  so  used  belong  to  some  other  class. 
The  particular  class  to  which  any  pronoun  belongs  does  not  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  noun  represented,  but  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  pronoun 
itself  is  used.  He,  she,  it,  and  their  eases,  represent  person,  and  are  personal 
pronouns ;  icho  does  not  so  represent  the  person  of  its  antecedent,  and  it  not  a  per- 
sonal pronoun.  Jeiiu. 

[C.  H.  L.  has  also  given  an  answer  to  this  query  similar  to  the  above.] 

To  Query  32.  "The  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Xew  York." 
This  phraseology  is  sanctioned  by  parliamentary  usage.  Brown  quotes  it  as  cor- 
rect, but  supposes  an  ellipsis  of  the  word  body,  and  hence  inserts  a  comma  after 
honorable.  c.  h.  l. 

To  Query  33.  "  '  I  have  some  body  else's  book.'  Is  this  a  proper  expression  ? " 
Pronominal  adjectives  when  in  the  possessive  case  take  the  apostrophe  and  s,  and 
in  cases  of  apposition  the  possessive  sign  is  attached  to  that  name  which  next 
precedes  the  governing  word.  o.  h.  l. 

In  this  department  we  present  the  following  notes  upon  Mr.  Westman's  notes 
in  the  last  volume. 

I  can  not  unqualifiedly  agree  with  Mr.  Westman  when  he  says  March  two  is  not 
good  English.  Certainly  it  is  not  good  English  in  so  much  as  it  is  not  authorized 
by  the  use  of  that  particular  expression ;  yet  is  it  not  authorized  by  analogous 
usage  ?  And  is  not  analogy  good  law  ?  When  I  write  March  2,  I  would  read 
March  two,  meaning  March,  day  two  —  day  number  two. 

March  Ind,  I  think  is  equivalent  to  March,  2nd  day  .  To  express  the  ordinal 
with  the  figure,  should  not  st,  nd,  rd,  th,  always  be  affixed  ?  n.  r.  e. 

Mr.  Westman  instances  the  naming  of  the  day  of  the  month,  for  an  exception 
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to  the  use  of  the  cardinal  numerals  in  expressing  the  order,  when  the  numeral  is 
placed  after  the  name  which  the  numeral  qualifies. 

I  think  this  is  not  an  exception.  When  we  say  February  sixth  we  do  not  mean 
sixth  Fcbrunrj/,  but  sixth  of  February,  that  is,  sixth  dat/  of  February  —  February, 
sixth  day.     Sixth  qualifies  dat/,  not  February. 

{Query  :  Should  there  not  be  a  comma  utter  February  ;  thus:  February,  6th  — 
February,  sixth  day  ?)  To  use  the  cardinal  numeral  the  expression  would  become 
February,  day  six,  or,  February,  day  number  six.  I  would  always  use  the  cardinal 
when  the  name  is  put  before  the  numeral.  G.  B.  J. 

New  Queries. —  Query  35. — "  Virtue  held  back  his  arm ;  but  a  milder  form,  a 
younger  sister  of  Virtue's,  not  so  severe  as  Virtue,  nor  so  serious  as  Pity,  smiled 
upon  him  ;  his  fingers  lost  their  compression ;  nor  did  Virtue  appear  to  catch  the 
money  as  it  fell." 

How  is  the  word  Virtue's  parsed  ?  Jehc. 

Query  36. —  Why  is  the  presiding  officer  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  called  the  Speaker  ?  F.  M. 

Qtuq-y  37. —  How  should  had\n  the  following  extracts  be  construed? 

"  Who  receives  them  right 
Had  need  from  head  to  foot  well  understand." — Paradise  Lott. 

"The  man  that  hails  yon  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  proves,  by  thumps  upon  your  back, 

How  he  esteems  your  merit. 
Is  such  a  friend,  tliat  oxi&had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it." — Cowptr's  Friendship. 

We  hope  that  our  philosophical  friends  will  not  neglect  Queries  27,  28  and  29, 
on  page  40 ;  nor  our  grammarians  and  philologers  Queries  25,  30,  32,  and  33. 
Will  some  body  ask  some  more  hard  (questions  ? 


LOCAL        INTKLLIGBNCI. 


Douglas  Co.  Institute  will  be  held  at  Areola,  Monday,  March  25th,  continuing 
until  Friday  evening.  Simeon  Wright  and  T.  R.  Leal,  and  other  teachers  and 
lecturers,  will  be  present. 

Effingham  Co.  Institute  is  to  be  held  the  first  week  in  April,  at  Effingham, 
beginning  Tuesday,  the  2d. 

Marion  County  Institute. —  This  body  held  its  first  semi-annual  session  Sep- 
tember 20th,  21st  and  22d.  A  'Drill'  exercise  in  each  of  the  several  branches, 
except  penmanship,  was  conducted  by  different  teachers. 

Lectures  were  delivered  each  evening,  also,  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  One 
or  two  essays,  full  of  life,  and  suggestive  hints  for  improvement,  were  read  from 
the  ladies'  side. 

The  most  exciting  topic  seemed  to  be  the  report  of  the  committee  on  '  Uniform 
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Text-Books'  for  the  county.  The  interest  had  been  gathering  for  several  months 
upon  this;  The  report  as  submitted  was  as  follows :  Sanders's  Primer,  Spellers,  and 
Eeaders,  Wright's  Orthography,  Ray's  Arithmetics,  Pinnco's  Grammars,  Willson's 
U.  S.  Histories,  and  Cornell's  Geographies. 

As  amended  and  adopted,  the  report  stood  :  McGuflfey's  Primer  and  Readers, 
Sanders's  Speller,  Wright's  Orthography,  Ray's  Arithmetics,  Pinneo's  Grammars, 
Goodrich's  History,  Cornell's  Geographies,  and  Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic. 
Much  discussion  was  elicited  on  the  merits  of  diiferent  school-books,  and  some 
light  given,  perhaps,  as  to  what  school-books  should  be,  on  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

A  library-case,  which  had  been  procured  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  with  nearly  a  hundred  volumes  in  it,  donated  by  different  publishers  and 
the  members,  was  before  the  Institute.  It  may  be  said  truly  that  this  presented 
a  fine  spectacle.  This  is  a  work  of  which  the  teachers  of  Marion  county  may 
justly  be  proud,  though  it  is  but  just  commenced. 

Resolutio-ns  recommending  music  in  schools,  the  introduction  and  trial  of  the 
'  phonetic  system ',  Webster's  Dictionary,  and  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  as  indispensa- 
ble companions  in  the  school-room,  urging  the  cooperation  of  parents,  and  de- 
claring women,  for  teaching  just  as  men  do,  entitled  to  the  same  wages,  were 
passed  unanimously. 

We  were  favored  with  those  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  Xewton  Batemanand 
Simeon  Wright.  Mr.  Bateman  lectured  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  on  '  School 
Government'.  Mr.  Wright  was  with  us  on  the  21st.  Our  local  talent,  too,  Avas 
unexceptionable. 

The  last  half-day's  session  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  applicants  for  cer- 
tificates. 

A  general  good  time  was  enjoyed,  and  adjournment  made  to  meet  at  Centralia 
the  4th  Saturday  of  October.  » 

The  session  at  Centralia  was  less  interesting,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Bateman.  A  letter  from  him,  however,  giving  reasons  for  not  being  present,  was 
received,  read,  and  accepted  by  the  Institute. 

Adjournment  was  made  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who 
have,  I  believe,  announced  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  of  April  for  the  second  semi-an- 
nual meeting.  May  some  of  our  friends  from  abroad  favor  us  with  their  presence 
and  aid  at  that  time. 

We  have  commenced  a  noble  work ;  if  we  only  hold  out  faithful,  keep  the 
lamp  trimmed  and  burning,  we  will  have  reason  to  rejoice  for  having  done  a  great 
and  good  work.  a.  l.  m. 

[The  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  L.  Mills,  has  our  thanks  for  the  above  report,  which  he 
was  unavoidably  prevented  from  sending  early  after  the  meetings  reported.] 

Mexdota. —  A  sad  calamity  has  befallen  the  Mcndota  Collegiate  Institute,  a 
private  school  owned  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Henderson,  at  Mcndota,  in  this  State. 

A  singular  illness  appeared  among  the  family  of  boarders,  in  January  of  this 
year,  which  became  so  general  as  to  break  up  the  school,  and  scatter  the  board- 
ers to  their  homes.  Some  twenty  or  more  boarded  there.  Early  in  February 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Paddock,  a  teacher,  died,  and  on  the  18th  of  February  Mr.  Henderson 
died.     The  school  is  thus  completely  broken  up.     Others  have  been  very  sick,  and 
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one  pupil  died.  We  can  not  give  a  positire  cause  for  the  sickness.  It  was  evi- 
dently local  in  its  origin,  as  the  general  health  of  the  town  has  been  good.  One 
account  represents  it  as  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  cause  was  using  the  well 
last  summer  to  hang  meat,  butter  and  other  prorisions  in,  with  a  probable  drop- 
ping of  some  of  the  articles  in  the  water. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  the  pastor  of  the  Old-School  Presbvterian  Church,  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  zeal  in  whatever  he  undertook.  His  death  will  be  severely 
felt  by  a  variety  of  interests.  b. 

CuAMPAiGX  City. —  The  following  item,  from  the  Central  IlUnois  Gazette,  shows 
what  the  people  now  have  to  do  to  sustain  their  schools  for  the  six  mouths  re- 
quired by  the  law : 

Tax-Payers'  Meeting. —  Last  Thursday  evening  the  tax-payers  of  school-district 
No.  2  met  at  the  school-house  on  the  east  side  of  the  track,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration what  should  be  done  concerning  the  school,  as  there  is  some  talk  of  dis- 
continuing it.  The  treasury  is  empty,  and  likely  to  remain  so  if  the  bill  deferring 
the  collection  of  last  year's  taxes  until  nest  fall  is  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

As  the  teachers  do  not  propose  to  wait  so  very  long  for  their  pay,  a  meeting 
was  called,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  collecting  this  school-tax  imme- 
diately, in  order  that  the  school  should  continue.  The  following  are  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting: 

On  motion,  Mr.  S.  W.  McKuow  was  chosen  chairmau,  and  Matthew  W.  Romine 
secretary. 

On  motion,  the  tax-payers  present  voted  unanimously  for  paying  their  school- 
taxes  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  money  already  due  the 
teachers  of  said  district. 

On  motion,  James  S.  Wright,  Israel  Lanhead  and  David  Clark  were  appointed 
as  a  committee  for  visiting  the  tax-payers  not  present,  and  informing  them  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  requesting  them  to  pay  their  school-tax^s  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Children  Scarce  ix  Egypt. —  In  a  conversation  recently  with  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Yost, 
County  Clerk  and  School  Commissioner  of  Alexander  county,  in  this  State,  he  in- 
formed us  that  there  was  one  district  in  his  county  which  paid  -$57.50  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  two  urchins  six  weeks.  The  school-system  being  carried  on  and  sup- 
ported by  a  tax,  the  people  of  this  district  determined  to  have  the  benefit  of  their 
money.  Xot  having  a  child  in  their  neighborhood  large  enough  to  attend  school 
they  borrowed  the  two  above  alluded  to  from  an  adjoining  district.  We  suggest 
this  as  a  desirable  spot  for  our  newly-married  people  to  locate.  We  wish  they 
could  be  accommated  with  some  of  the  superabundance  of  incipient  humanity  of 
this  locality. 

We  find  the  above  in  the  Peoria  Transcript,  We  think  Mr.  Yost  must  be  a 
great  joker  —  or  Alexander  a  most  remarkable  country. 

Freeport  Schools. —  I  wasmuch  interested  recently  during  a  day's  examination 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city.  A  new  school-house  has  just  been  built  —  one 
of  the  neatest,  best-contrived,  and.  most  beautiful  in  the  State,  and  the  people 
very  justly  feel  proud  of  it.  And  it  is  z«f/(tZ  as  well  as  ornamental.  We  found 
some  real,  live  teachers  there  —  Mr.  Hicks,  and  Miss  Slocumb,  and  Miss  E.  E. 
Crocker,  of  the  Xormal  University,  with  others  whose  names  we  can  not  recall. 

But,  while  comparisons  might  seem  invidious,  we  wish  to  speak  a  special  word 
of  commendation  for  an  intermediate  school  under  charge  of  Miss  Ingersoll,  and  the 
High  School  with  Mr.  George  L.  Montague  at  the  head.     In  this  last  institution 
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■\ve  saw  a  perfection  of  discipline,  an  accuracy  of  definition  and  detail,  and  an  in- 
sight into  the  central  ideas  of  things,  truly  refreshing  to  one  accustomed  to  the 
humdrum  word-monging  and  word-murdering  of  our  ordinary  schools.  The  black- 
board was  used  freely  in  all  the  recitations;  the  classes  in  Latin, after  a  compara- 
tively short  drill,  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  tongue,  and  its  connection 
with  English,  which  a  majority  of  our  mushroom  '  Universities'  never  dreamed  of; 
and  all  the  recitations,  so  far  as  we  heard  them,  were  of  the  same  high  character. 
Really-cflicicnt  teachers  are  sadly  like  angels'  visits;  and  we  think  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Frecport  have  abundant  reason  to  be  thankful  for  their  singular  blessings 
in  this  respect.  It  behooves  Rockford,  Jacksonville,  and  other  Sucker  cities,  to 
look  well  to  their  laurels.  t. 

IIe  Would  n't  Treat  to  Whisky. —  A  conscientiousschool-teacher,  by  thename 
of  John  Rutledge,  who  is  teaching  a  few  miles  north  of  this  place,  near  Zanes- 
villc,  was  on  Christmas-day,  we  are  informed,  earnestly  solicited  to  treat,  as  is  the 
custom  in  the  West  for  teachers  to  do.  He  willingly  would  have  done  so,  but 
finding  that  it  was  their  wish  to  have  him  go  with  them  to  a  grog-shop  and  treat 
to  whisky,  he  declined;   whereupon  ho  was  fastened  out  of  his  school-room. 

On  the  following  morning  he  went,  as  usual,  to  resume  his  position  as  teacher, 
and  again  found  the  door  barred  against  him.  He  then  visited  the  Trustees,  two 
of  whom  returned  to  the  school-house  with  him  and  xcent  in.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge  entered  he  was  collared  by  some  one  a  la  Sayers,  who  commenced  to  beat 
him.  The  teacher,  not  relishing  this  part  of  the  joke,  thought  it  just  to  defend  his 
person,  and  shot  his  antagonist,  bringing  him  to  his  knees  on  the  floor;  but  the 
shot  being  too  tine,  his  penitential  position  soon  changed  to  an  erect  one  with  an- 
other assault;  whereupon  the  empty  pistol  was  applied  to  his  soft  cranium,  which 
would  have  finished  his  career  had  not  the  Trustees  interfered.  In  the  affray  one 
of  the  Trustees  was  wounded  in  the  finger  by  a  shot  from  the  revolver. 

Mr.  Rutledge  was  taken  to  Litchfield,  where  he  has  his  trial.  We  understand 
he  was  bound  over  to  court  in  the  siun  of  §500,  and  the  Trustees  went  his  bail. 

If  we  have  been  informed  correctly,  and  our  information  came  from  a  reliable 
source,  we  glory  in  Mr.  Rutledge's  spunk.  We  guess  his  Christmas  treat  will  long 
be  remembered  by  his  pupils.  Hillsboro  Free  Press,  Jan.  lOth. 

Illinois  College. —  We  have  received  the  Triennial  Catalogue  of  this  institu- 
tion, which  is  at  Jacksonville,  and  finding  a  suitable  notice  written  in  the  Jackson- 
ville Journal.!  we  appropriate  it,  as  follows : 

The  Triennial  Catalogue  of  this  institution  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press. 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  academical  year  is  one  hundred 
and  nineteen,  being  nearly  the  same  as  last  year.  The  hard  times  operate  against 
the  prosperity  of  such  educational  institutions,  as  against  all  other  enterprises. 
The  high  character  and  increasing  popularity  of  the  College,  and  especially  its 
new  policy  of  giving  prominence  to  scientific  studies,  will  secure  for  it  a  largely- 
increased  list  of  students  whenever  the  times  become  financially  easy. 

From  the  Triennial  we  learn  that  one  hundred  and  seventy  young  men  have 
graduated  at  the  College,  seventy-nine  others  having  also  received  honorary  de- 
grees. Thirty-six  have  graduated  as  Bachelors  of  Science,  this  department  hav- 
ing been  inaugurated  but  a  few  years.  The  number  of  preachers  educated  at  the 
institution  is  fifty-four,  forty-nine  of  whom  are  now  living  and  filling  spheres  of 
usefulness  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Hon.  Richard  Yates  was  the  first  graduate, 
receiving  his  degree  from  the  hands  of  President  Beecher  in  1835.  President 
Sturtevant  was  inaugurated  in  1844,  Mr.  Beecher  assuming  a  pastorate  in  Boston. 
The  success  of  the  College  in  maintaining  its  ground,  and  rising  year  by  year  to  a 
securer  position  and  larger  influence,  in  spite  of  political,  ecclesiastical  and  finan- 
cial obstacles,  is,  in  large  measure,  owing  to  the  unfaltering  faith,  self-sacrificing 
zeal  and  indomitable  energy  of  the  present  President. 
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Report  of  the  Blind  AsTLrM  —  Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Illinois  Imtitution 
for  tlie  Blind. —  This  Report  lies  before  us.  From  it  we  learn  that  on  November 
80,  1860,  there  were  61  pupils  in  the  schocl.  The  expenses  for  the  years  1859  and 
1860  were  §28,873.96. 

Those  who  think  only  of  what  they  could  do  themselves  if  blind  would  be  sur- 
prised to  know  what  those  always  blind  are  capable  of  doing.  The  male  pupils 
make  brooms  and  brushes,  and  weave  carpets,  using  edge-tools  with  facility.  The 
female  pupils  sew,  knit,  and  make  various  fancy-work.  "A  blind  child  willlearn 
to  read  as  soon  as  one  who  sees."  The  library  for  the  blind  consists  of  books 
printed  with  raised  type,  as  ihex  feel  the  words  instead  of  seeing  them.  Every 
blind  person  of  suitable  age  should  have  the  advantage  of  training  in  such  a 
school.  On  this  point,  Dr.  Rhoads,  the  Principal,  makes  remarks  which  we  heart- 
ily indorse  as  applied  to  other  children  sent  from  home  to  school.  "  My  experience 
also  freely  warrants  me  in  asserting  that  a  child  remaining  until  the  age  of  twelve 
years  in  its  '  home,  however  homely ',  would  arrive  at  maturity  more  learned, 
more  amiable,  and  more  active,  than  if  placed  in  an  institution  conducted  in  the 
best  manner  and  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the  details  of  its  management.  No- 
thing of  equal  value  can  be  substituted  for  the  home-life  of  a  young  child."  The 
State  pays  all  expenses  of  pupils.  Letters  regarding  admission  of  any  should  be 
addressed  to  '  Dr.  Joshua  Rhoads,  Jacksonville,  Illinois.'  * 
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Analytic  Elocution:  an  Analysis  of  the  Powers  of  the  Voice,  for  the  purpose  of 
Expression  in  Speaking ;  illustrated  by  copious  examples,  and  marked  by  a 
system  of  notation.  Designed  for  the  use  of  schools,  colleges,  and  private 
students.  By  J.  C.  Zachos,  A.M.,  author  of  the  Xe":  American  Sj>cal:er,  etc. 
New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.  Cincinnati:  Rickev,  Mallorv  &  Co.  Svo. 
pp.  320. 

"We  should  like  to  say  more  respecting  this  book  and  the  subject  of  it  than  we 
can  properly  present  here.  In  the  Introduction,  Prof  Zachos  makes  a  bold  and 
strong  onset  upon  some  of  our  opinions.  He  refers  to  the  views  of  Dr.  What^ly 
as  set  forth  in  the  chapters  on  Elocution  in  the  Rhetoric  of  that  author,  whom  he 
thinks  to  have  done  much  damage  by  giving  the  influence  of  his  name  and  char- 
acter against  the  study  of  Elocution.  He  cites  Dr.  Whately's  words  and  reasons 
against  them,  denying  both  his  premises  and  his  arguments.  We  do  not  know 
but  that  Prof  Zachos  may  have  beaten  the  Archbishop  in  the  argument;  yet  we 
are  unconvinced  on  the  main  point  at  issue,  and  have  for  years  held  opinions 
identical  in  result  with  Dr.  "Whately's ;  opinions  which  we  adopted  without  read- 
ing the  Doctor's  chapter?,  and  which  will  not  yield  upon  the  overthrow  of  all  his 
arguments.  "We  can  not  forget  a  single  fact ;  that  the  best  speakers  tee  have 
ever  heard  were  not  trained  by  elocutionists,  and  that  those  whom  it  pains  us 
most  to  listen  to  have  been.  It  may  be  said  that  the  same  arguments  that  are 
brought  against  elocution  can  be  brought  against  all  other  training :  we  will  not 
dispute  it,  but  will  go  so  much  further  as  to  say  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
'training'  in  reading  and  grammar  in  all  our  schools  is  entirely  wasted;  and  if 
teachers  have  not  found  it  out,  some  of  the  common  people  have.  At  the  late 
dedication  of  the  Normal-School  building  we  heard  the  remarkthat  it  was  strange 
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that  the  best  speeches  were  made  by  the  very  men  who  lamented  that  they  had 
not  had  the  advantages  of  education. 

Now  this  does  not  prove  that  an  education  is  of  no  practical  value,  but  only  that 
power  without  training  succeeds  better  than  training  without  power.  And  we  are 
ready  to  admit  tliat  there  is  much  training  possible  in  the  line  of  elocution  that 
will  not  injure,  but  will  help  the  speaker,  if  he  knows  how  to  use  it.  The  main 
trouble  here,  as  in  the  matter  of  style  in  writing,  is  that  many  mistake  the  form 
of  strength  for  strength  itself ;  and  because  men  who  are  much  moved  with  pas- 
sion speak  in  a  certain  way,  they  think  that  if  they  do  but  speak  in  the  same  way 
they  shall  produce  the  same  effect  as  they  would  if  really  stirred  by  the  passion. 
And  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  declamation  in  schools  leads  constantly  and 
powerfully  to  this  very  error,  and  whether  it  is  the  necessary  result  or  not,  we  can 
not  but  believe  that  the  actual  result  of  the  training  that  is  given  is  to  make 
pompous  spouters  instead  of  easy  speakers. 

But  Prof.  Zachos  urges  that  this  bad  result  is  not  the  result  of  good  training, 
but  of  blunderingly-bad  training ;  and  he  offers  his  book  as  a  help  toward  the 
good  training.  We  hope  it  may  prove  so:  it  certainly  contains  much  that  is  ex- 
cellent and  useful.  We  are  much  pleased  with  the  first  chapter,  on  Phonology, 
which  contains  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  subject  of  stammer'mrj,  and  the 
cure  of  that  difficulty.  Chapter  II,  on  Sentences,  is  valuable,  as  philosophy  ;  and 
parts  of  it  can  be  of  practical  value.  Scanning  and  Rhythm,  Inflection  and 
Melody,  Stress  and  Force,  Qualities  of  Voice,  Emphasis,  and  Gesture, —  these  are 
the  titles  of  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  work,  each  of  which  is  divided  into 
sections  on  various  sub-subjects. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  and  on  fine  paper  ;  and  we  commend  it  to  those  wish- 
ing a  work  on  this  subject. 

The  First  Book  of  the  Constitution  :  a  Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Designed  for  the  use  of  schools.  By  Furman  Sheppard. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  202.  84  cents;  cheap 
edition,  50  cents. 

Mr.  Sheppard  is  the  author  of  a  larger  work  on  the  same  subject,  from  which 
this  is  abridged  with  some  modifications.  We  spoke  last  month  of  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  and  of  a  pervading  ignorance  of 
its  provisions.  Such  conviction  has  grown  upon  us  for  years,  and  is  no  less  at  this 
period  of  convulsion.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  thoughts  of  the  people  are  turned 
to  the  subject,  and  that  such  books  as  this  are  prepared  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  need  a  simple  but  comprehensive  interpreter  and  commentator  on 
the  Constitution.  This  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  of  the 
grade  to  which  such  a  study  is  proper.  The  work  from  which  this  is  an  abridg- 
ment has  been  highly  commended  by  many  jurists,  including  justices  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court.  They  could  not,  perhaps,  speak  of  its  fitness  for  schools  so  readily 
as  men  of  inferior  knowledge  of  the  main  subject,  and  of  that  we  speak  when  we 
say  that  it  possesses  in  great  degree  the  qualities  of  clearness,  simplicity,  direct- 
ness, and  accuracy.  It  is  enriched  with  a  good  index,  and  disfigured  with  ques- 
tions to  help  lazy  teachers  hear  recitations.  We  can  never  commend  a  book 
without  disparaging  comment  if  we  see  it  furnished  with  questions.  We  are 
pleased  to  say  it  is  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  book  in  any  respect. 
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If  the  system  of  Free  Sctools  is  to  succeed,  the  public  mind  must 
be  directed,  more  earnestly  than  ever  before,  to  the  subject  of  primary 
instruction.  Misapprehension  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  right 
elementary  teaching  has  been  as  general  as  it  has  been  unaccountable 
and  disastrous.  Where  thousands  have  been  lavished  upon  the  super- 
structure of  the  educational  edifice,  hundreds  have  been  grudgingly 
bestowed  upon  the  foundation;  while  no  grace  or  beauty  has  been 
spared  for  the  embellishment  of  the  former,  the  rudest  materials  and 
workmanship  have  been  deemed  sufficient  for  the  latter.  The  effect 
of  this  upon  the  scholarship  of  the  country,  present  and  future,  needs 
no  comment.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  of  the  times, 
that  the  attention  of  many  of  the  best  minds  in  the  country  is  being 
drawn  into  this  field  of  inquiry. 

The  fundamental  error  lies  in  ignorance,  or  false  views,  of  the  laws 
of  mental  growth  and  development.  The  senses  are  the  pioneers  of 
all  knowledge.  The  dawn  and  activity  of  the  perceptive  powers  are 
always  antecedent  to  those  of  the  reflective.  The  eye  is  the  child's 
first  teacher — the  ear  its  next;  and  for  several  years  the  chief  work 
of  education  is  to  cultivate  these  organs.  The  child,  in  its  first  gaze 
upon  the  strange,  new  world  into  which  it  has  entered,  meets  an  'ob- 
ject lesson ';  and  long  before  the  tongue  has  learned  to  lisp  the 
simplest  forms  of  speech,  the  eye  has  traced  the  outlines  of  a  thousand 
objects,  and  reveled  in  the  beauty  of  their  ever-varying  forms  and 
colors.  The  first  accents  of  love  that  fall  upon  the  ear  reveal  another 
source  of  exquisite  enjoyment,  thrilling  the  little  spirit  with  perennial 
delight  long  before  it  can  utter  an  articulate  sound,  or  distinguish  the 
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first  note  of  the  gamut.  The  other  senses  leud  their  aid  in  leading 
the  mind  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  external  world,  and  assist  to  in- 
augurate the  incipient  process  of  education;  but  the  eye  and  ear  are 
the  royal  avenues  to  the  brain — through  them,  more  than  all  other 
agencies,  the  first  treasures  of  knowledge  are  garnered  up,  and  the  in- 
tellect is  launched  upon  its  career  of  eternal  progress. 

To  the  child  all  things  are  new  and  strange.  An  insatiable  curiosi- 
ty impels  him,  from  morning  till  night,  to  push  his  discoveries  amid 
the  mysteries  of  the  outer  world.  He  has  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
which  nothing  can  quench.  He  flies  from  object  to  object  with  tire- 
less ardor,  examining  the  structure  and  properties  of  each,  and  tasking 
the  skill  and  patience  of  his  friends  with  a  thousand  questions.  He 
tears  the  rose  in  pieces,  or  dashes  a  toy  to  atoms,  not  because  he  is 
'  naughty ',  but  because  he  can  not  rest  till  he  knows  more  about  it — 
till  he  '  sees  what  is  inside '.  He  ceases  to  do  these  things  when  he  is 
older,  not  because  he  is  a  better  boy,  but  a  wiser  one —  his  curiosity 
is  satisfied.  He  soon  learns  the  names,  properties  and  uses  of  all 
there  is  in  the  house,  and  longs  to  be  'out  of  doors'.  He  loves  na- 
ture with  enthusiasm —  her  protean  forms  and  ever-unfolding  beau- 
ties are  correlated  to  the  cravings  of  his  own  spirit  —  she  calls  him, 
and  he  flies  to  her  embrace.  His  whole  being  is  in  close  sympathy 
with  the  outward,  the  material.  He  observes  and  remembers :  the 
time  for  ratiocination  has  not  yet  come. 

These  are  the  universal  characteristics  of  healthy,  well-endowed 
childhood  —  the  fundamental  postulates,  the  axiomatic  truths,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  early  training  of  children  should  be  con- 
ducted. We  must  avail  ourselves  of  these  well-known  facts  and  self- 
evident  principles.  Instead  of  trying  to  make  philosophers  of  child- 
ren, which  is  impossible,  we  should  seek  to  make  accurate  observers  of 
them,  which  is  possible,  and  the  foundation  of  all  true  philosophy. 
Instead  of  trying  to  force  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  intellectual 
world,  through  books  and  dissertations  and  brain-work,  we  should  lead 
them  forth  into  the  magnificence  of  the  material  world,  through  the 
senses.  Instead  of  bidding  them  open  their  minds  to  receive  the  wis- 
dom of  man  through  the  dry  dogmas  of  abstract  science,  we  should 
simply  bid  them  open  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  let  the  wisdom  of  God 
flow  in  through  the  omnipresent  beauty  of  the  grass-clad  earth  and 
glory-tinted  skies.  Instead  of  bending  the  mind  and  soul  and  body 
of  the  child  to  a  preconceived  theory  of  education,  only  to  accomplish 
a  result  more  sad  than  ignorance  itself,  we  should  simply  follow  the 
path  indicated  by  the  finger  of  God  as  the  immutable  course  of  all 
mental  development. 
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Many  of  the  boasted  discoveries  of  the  age,  in  the  science  of  teach- 
ing, are  mere  changes,  not  improvements.  Many  who  talk  loudly  of 
progress  are  only  marking  time  —  stirring,  not  advancing.  But  the 
methods  of  primary  instruction  recently  introduced  into  this  country 
from  Germany,  and  extensively  adopted  in  our  best  schools,  are  not  of 
this  character.  They  are  changes  from  the  false  to  the  true,  and 
worthy  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  their  lavor,  and  a  great  deal  more. 
I  refer  to  the  recognition  of  the  principles  which  have  just  been  brief- 
ly sketched  —  that  it  is  the  facts  and  objects  of  the  outer  or  material 
world  with  which  we  must  first  deal,  and  that  the  formation  of  habits 
of  close  and  accurate  observation  is  the  great  work  of  the  elementary 
teacher.  '  Object  lessons',  as  they  are  termed,  form  an  important  part 
of  this  improved  method  of  primary  teaching.  Some  familiar  thing, 
as  a  book  or  watch,  is  selected  by  the  teacher  as  the  subject  of  the 
lesson.  Attention  is  called  to  its  several  parts,  with  their  names, 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  with  their  sources,  and  the 
place  and  manner  in  which  it  is  made.  Its  various  uses,  etc.,  are  also 
explained.  A  great  variety  of  questions  relating  to  the  object  are 
asked  by  the  teacher  and  children,  and  many  points  are  suggested  to 
the  latter,  upon  which  they  are  to  seek  further  information  from  their 
parents,  or  older  brothers  and  sisters.  The  important  point  to  be  no- 
ticed here  is,  that  the  article  is  present ;  its  form,  color,  and  parts, 
are  seen  as  they  are  described.  The  knowledge  acquired  by  children 
is,  therefore,  concrete,  not  abstract.  The  number  of  diflferent  things 
which  can  thus  be  brought  to  contribute  to  the  purposes  of  instruction 
is  unlimited,  and  the  children  will  take  great  delight  in  bringing  their 
offerings,  since  even  the  dullest  finds  he  can  take  part  in  the  exercise 
and  add  to  the  interest  of  the  class.  Natural  objects  may  be  used  in 
a  similar  manner,  a  simple  leaf,  or  flower,  or  pebble,  affording  ample 
scope  and  interest  for  many  lessons. 

Thus  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  healthy  desire  for  useful  information 
are  awakened.  The  amount  of  valuable  information  communicated  in 
this  manner  is  very  great.  It  is  positive  knowledge,  not  mere  words 
representing  knowledge.  A  thousand  facts  are  thus  secured  to  the 
mind,  which,  though  learned  repeatedly  from  books,  would,  almost  in- 
evitably, be  quickly  and  hopelessly  forgotten.  So  wide  is  the  differ- 
ence between  passive  reception  and  eager  grasping.  Children  six 
years  of  age,  who  have  been  taught  by  this  process,  often  exhibit  an 
acquaintance  with  the  familiar  objects  of  common  life  not  possessed 
by  persons  of  maturer  years  and  far  greater  pretensions  to  scholarship. 

But  the  mere  information  gained,  valuable  as  it  is,  is  the  least  bene- 
fit accruing  from  this  method  of  instruction.     The  attention  of  the 
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child  is  arrested,  his  mind  is  interested,  his  mental  faculties  are  quickened 
into  vigorous  yet  normal  activity — the  impressions  received  are  vivid 
and  enduring.  Instead  of  the  listlessness  and  stupefaction  produced 
by  the  dreary,  monotonous  repetition,  all  day  long,  of  A,  B,  C,  the 
eye  is  bright,  the  face  radiant  with  pleasure,  the  movements  elastic, 
and  the  whole  being  instinct  with  life.  The  child  is  thoroughly 
awake,  because  the  teaching  is  natural,  sensible,  and  philosophical. 

The  power  and  habit  of  accurate  observation,  of  nice  discrimination, 
and  correct  judgment,  are  among  the  best  fruits  of  teaching  by  object 
lessons.  Every  one  must  have  observed  the  astonishing  difference  in 
the  ability  of  different  persons  in  these  respects.  There  are  thousands 
who,  having  eyes,  see  not,  and  having  ears,  hear  not.  They  walk  amid 
the  clustering  glories  of  the  earth  or  beneath  the  star-jeweled  draperies 
of  the  heavens,  but  perceive  them  not.  The  cadence  and  swell  of 
music,  the  eternal  anthem  of  the  solemn  sea,  the  silvery  minstrelsy  of 
birds,  roll  and  die  upon  the  echoing  air  in  vain ;  they  only  hear  a 
noise!  In  the  domain  of  trees  and  flowers,  so  full  of  the  poetry  of 
form  and  motion,  so  exquisite  with  the  touch  and  tracery  of  the  finger 
of  God,  their  enthusiasm  is  epitomized  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

"  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  kirn, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

They  look  upon  the  most  gorgeous  sunset  and  only  know  that  there 
are  clouds  in  the  west  from  which,  perchance,  they  predict  rain  on  the 
morrow !  The  ingenuity  of  the  mechanic,  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
architect,  the  artist,  the  landscape-gardener,  and  the  florist,  are  lost 
upon  them.  They  may  travel  round  the  globe  and  they  will  be  but 
little  the  wiser,  while  the  keen  vision  and  responsive  ear  of  others  find 
fitness,  joy,  and  beauty,  every  where.  Now,  to  a  great  extent,  this  loss 
of  untold  profit  and  pleasure  to  one  class  and  gain  to  the  other  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  former  do  not  know  how  to  see  and  hear, 
the  latter  do.  In  the  one  case  the  eye  and  ear  have  not  been  culti- 
vated, the  habit  of  close  observation  has  not  been  formed.  So  the 
vague  sense  of  beauty  which  seems  to  be  innate  to  childhood  has  been 
buried  beneath  the  rubbish  of  life ;  the  faculties  of  observation  and 
discrimination  have  become  rusty  through  disuse.  In  the  other  case 
the  law  of  growth  by  use  has  been  illustrated ;  every  sense  and  faculty 
is  keep  fresh  and  keen,  and  has  gathered  power  from  year  to  year. 

What  can  act  upon  the  discriminating  faculty,  so  like  a  whetstone 
upon  steel,  as  the  daily  process  of  analyzing,  comparing,  separating 
and  uniting  different  things  and  parts  of  things  by  means  of  object 
lessons  ?     Not  a  peculiarity  of  shape  or  contour,   not  a  principle  of 
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combination,  adjustment,  or  grouping,  not  a  shade  of  variation  in  color 
or  tint,  but  is  observed  and  noted.  The  importance  of  an  early  devel- 
opment of  this  habit  of  careful  and  minute  observation;  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  carried,  in  all  cases,  by  proper  training  in  early  child- 
hood ;  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  it  if  neglected  in  youth  ;  the 
manifold  pleasures  and  benefits  to  be  derived  all  through  life  from 
its  exercise  —  these  are  arguments  in  favor  of  object  lessons  in  prima- 
ry schools,  the  force  of  which  seems  to  me  irresistible. 

An  incidental  advantage  attending  the  use  of  object  lessons  is  the 
opportunity  which  it  gives  for  discovering  the  peculiar  aptitudes  of 
different  pupils.  A  taste  for  the  natural  sciences,  for  drawing,  coloring, 
mechanics,  etc.,  may  be  brought  to  light,  and  receive  an  impulse  the 
results  of  which  are  brilliant  and  lasting.  Moreover,  many  will  be  led 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  which  would 
otherwise  seem  unattractive  and  little  worth. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  children  are  sent  to  primary  schools  to 
learn  their  A,  B,  Cs,  not  to  spend  their  time  upon  object  lessons.  The 
reply  is,  that  not  only  is  all  the  information  and  all  the  discipline  of 
the  senses  acquired  in  that  way  clear  gain,  but  the  alphabet  and  all 
the  rudiments  of  books  taught  by  the  old  method  can  be  and  are  mas- 
tered in  much  less  time,  and  with  vastly  more  pleasure  and  ease,  than 
when  the  latter  are  the  exclusive  studies  of  the  primary  schools.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  mind  is  relieved,  refreshed,  by  the  interest  and 
pleasure  excited  by  the  object  lessons,  and  returns  to  the  alphabet  or  the 
book  with  tenfold  zest  and  spirit,  and  will  accomplish  in  five  minutes 
more  than  it  would  have  done  in  half  an  hour  without  the  relaxation, 
and  far  more  thoroughly.  The  idea  of  expecting  children  who  can 
not  read,  or  who  do  not  even  know  their  letters,  to  study,  is  simply 
absurd.  They  do  not  know  how  to  study  —  they  have  no  command  of 
the  necessary  means  and  agencies.  We  might  as  well  place  all  the 
tools  of  a  carpenter  before  an  apprentice  who  has  just  entered  the  shop 
to  learn  his  trade,  and  tell  him  to  go  to  work,  as  to  place  a  book  with 
the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  hands  of  a  child  and  tell 
him  to  keep  still  and  study.  It  is  absurd.  How  can  he  study?  What 
will  he  study  ?  How  will  he  go  about  it  ?  He  may  be  compelled  to 
sit  and  keep  his  eyes  upon  his  book,  but  he  might  just  as  well  have 
his  feet  in  the  stocks  and  his  eyes  upon  the  moon.  He  could  study  just 
as  well  by  shutting  his  book  and  looking  upon  the  cover,  and  with 
much  less  damage  to  his  eyes  and  —  to  his  book.  And  as  to  requir- 
ing the  child  to  keep  perfectly  still  while  he  has  nothing  to  do,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  use  of  strong  language  against  such  folly  and 
cruelty.     All  that  the  little  martyr  can  do  is  to  go  to  sleep,  and  even 
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this  refuge  is  usually  denied  him.  If  there  are  degrees  in  human  fol- 
ly, surely  that  must  be  in  the  superlative  which  would  shut  up  a  troop 
of  little  children  in  a  close  room  six  hours  a  day  and  compel  them  to 
be  perfectly  still,  on  pain  of  chastisement,  while  there  is  not  a  single 
thing  for  them  to  do,  nothing  to  interest  mind  or  heart.  If,  then, 
teachers  will  persist  in  trying  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet 
by  the  exclusive  use  of  the  old  dreary  monotonous  repetition,  a-b-c,  let 
object  lessons  be  added  to  the  exercises,  by  all  means.  It  will  shorten 
the  time  necessary  for  the  mastery  by  at  least  one-half. 

The  slate  and  blackboard  are  also  indispensable  instruments  in  pri- 
mary teaching.  Drawing  has  too  long  been  regarded  as  an  accomplish- 
ment, to  be  acquired  only  by  the  few ;  it  should  be  deemed  a  necessi- 
ty, and  the  elements,  at  least,  be  acquired  by  the  many.  I  have  long 
been  of  the  opinion  that  the  elements  of  linear  and  mechanical  drawing 
should  be  included  in  the  common-school  course,  and  that  the  former,  at 
least,  should  be  commenced  in  the  primary  department.  Beginning 
with  the  straight  line,  let  the  class  be  taught  to  draw  it,  first  as  a 
horizontal,  next  as  a  perpendicular,  then  at  all  the  intermediate  angles. 
Let  them  afterward  try  to  divide  the  line  by  the  eye,  without  meas- 
urement, into  two,  three,  or  more,  equal  parts,  till  they  can  do  it 
promptly  and  well.  Then  take  up  the  curves,  the  circle,  and  the 
simple  geometrical  figures,  etc.  Great  progress  can  be  made  in  these 
elements  by  very  young  children,  and,  besides  the  immense  advantage 
to  them  in  life,  they  will  take  great  interest  in  the  exercise.  The  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  furnish  an  admirable  series  of  exercises  in  draw- 
ing. Nearly  all  the  primary  movements,  as  straight  lines  —  perpendic- 
ular, horizontal,  oblique, —  curves,  etc.,  are  involved  in  their  formation. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  capitals.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  of 
the  art  employ  them  as  copies,  even  for  more  advanced  pupils.  For 
primary  scholars  it  is  an  excellent  training  for  the  eye  and  hand,  and, 
while  imparting  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  elements  of  drawing,  it  in- 
cidentally fixes  the  name  and  shape  of  each  letter  indelibly  in  the 
memory ;  for,  when  a  child  has  learned  to  draw  a  letter  correctly,  and 
to  associate  with  it  its  proper  name,  he  will  not  forget  it.  Thus, 
while  the  eye  and  hand  are  being  trained  to  skill,  while  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  a  noble  and  useful  art  are  being  thoroughly  learned,  while 
the  mind  is  pleasantly  excited  and  interested,  instead  of  being  wearied 
and  stupefied,  the  alphabet  itself  is  completely  mastered — incidentally, 
almost  unconsciously.  The  names  of  the  letters  are  not  only  more 
permanently  learned  in  this  way  than  by  the  old  routine  repetition  pro- 
cess, but  in  less  than  half  the  time.  This  is  not  theory,  but  fact.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  by  a  thousand  trials.     That  such  an  amount  of 
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precious  time  is  annually  "wasted  in  tlie  effort  to  print  the  mere  names 
of  the  twenty-six  characters  of  our  language  upon  the  memory  of  the 
child,  by  the  endless  iteration  of  a-b-c,  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  were 
not  so  sad.  Not  only  one,  but  several  school-terms  are  often  squan- 
dered, before  the  stupendous  result  is  achieved  !  And  when  at  last  the 
victory  is  won,  how  poor  and  barren  it  is  !  the  child  can  call  the 
names  of  twenty-six  crooked,  dry,  unmeaning  things  !  that  is  all.  No 
mental  power  has  been  developed ;  no  new  faculty  has  been  awakened ; 
no  new  pleasure  has  mingled  in  the  weary  task  :  the  mind  is  deadened, 
almost  stupefied ;  the  child  is  disgusted  with  his  book  and  tired  of 
school;  but  he  knoivshis  letters,  and  great  is  the  rejoicing  of  friends  ! 
There  is,  thank  God,  'a  more  excellent  way'.  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  good  effects  of  a  judicious  use  of  the  slate  and  blackboard 
in  primary  schools.  No  school-room  for  small  children  is  equipped 
without  them  —  no  one  is  fit  to  be  a  primary  teacher  who  is  unable  or 

unwilling  to  use  them.  Hon.  N.  Batemas's  Report,  1S60,  pp.  51-57. 


TEACHERS'      INSTITUTES. 


In  this  State  Teachers'  Institutes  have  formed  an  item  for  notice  in 
the  last  two  Biennial  Reports  from  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  They  are  recognized  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  schools 
and  the  growth  of  teachers.  Yet  Institutes  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
drawing  in  and  benefiting  so  many  of  our  teachers  as  they  should, 
nor  have  they  every  where  continued  to  elicit  that  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  began  among  us.  For  this  various  causes  exist,  some  of 
which  we  name. 

Our  school  law  does  not  secure  for  School  Commissioners  men  of 
capability  to  conduct  or  arrange  Institutes,  or  of  zeal  in  education  to 
use  the  knowledge  they  have,  or  of  extra  patriotic  benevolence  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  which  the  law  makes  no  compensation.  Where 
the  Commissioner  is  either  ignorant,  opposed  to  Institutes,  or  indis- 
posed to  do  any  thing  for  them,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  a  good  In- 
stitute in  any  county  under  the  present  system.  The  few  teachers 
who  know  what  to  do  can  not  well  put  themselves  forward  to  do  what 
is  needed  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  those  around  them  who 
have  not  yet  learned  how  little  they  themselves  know.  Hence,  in 
counties  we  could  name,  in  which  is  ample  home-talent  for  conducting 
excellent  and  profitable  Institutes,  there  is  almost  or  quite  utter  fail- 
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ure  to  sustain  creditable  Institutes,  because  no  one  can  be  leader  with- 
out creating  jealousies  except  the  Commissioner,  and  he  will  not  or 
can  not  lead. 

Another  cause  for  unsatisfactory  Institutes  is  the  want  of  means  to 
conduct  them.  In  a  number  of  cases  County  Courts  or  Boards  of  Su- 
pervisors have  made  ample  provision  for  paying  expenses  of  an  Insti- 
tute, but  this  has  been  done  with  great  irregularity,  and  has,  so  far, 
failed  to  develop  a  regular  system  of  Institutes.  In  counties  where 
the  teachers  have  been  enthusiastic  enough  to  resolve  upon  regular 
semi-annual  or  annual  Institutes,  the  means  for  them  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly unreliable,  and  the  few  who  determined  they  should  be  sus- 
tained have  been  made  to  bear  a  pretty  heavy  burden;  Thus  we  know 
of  one  county  which  appropriated  ^100  for  an  Institute,  then  for  at 
least  two  years  appropriated  nothing,  then  appropriated  $100  again. 
Another  gave  $200  for  a  single  session,  we  learned,  and  since  has  al- 
lowed the  teachers  to  get  along  without  any  help.  Another  still  gave 
$200  in  the  year  '59,  and  $100  in  the  year  '60.  Another  yet  in  for- 
mer years  gave  liberally,  then  dropped  off  all  aid,  and  has  this  year 
granted  aid  again. 

Another  cause  for  the  slow  and  fitful  advance  of  Institute  organiza- 
tion is  partly  the  result  of  those  we  have  named.  It  is  hard  to  get  the 
right  men  to  conduct  them.  The  Institutes  are  not  able  to  secure 
good  men  at  home  or  abroad.  At  home  the  men  who  know  how  to  do 
the  work  can  leave  other  duties  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  when 
they  do,  can  not  often  be  paid  adequately.  Still  less  frequently  can 
means  be  raised  to  secure  talent  from  other  States.  To  a  very  great 
extent  the  work  hence  falls  into  the  hands  of  cheap  lecturers,  with 
whom  the  subject-matter  is  of  little  consequence  if  they  can  only  have 
^  a  good  time'.  We  hear  of  a  lecturer  who  has  talked  a  great  deal  at 
Institutes,  who  says  he  cares  little  whether  he  is  called  on  to  talk  on 

Education  or  ' '  (another  popular  subject) ;  that  he  can  put  in 

' '  where  he  has   '  Education  ',   or  '  Education  '   where  he  has 

' ',  and  make  it  go  all  right.     We  can  not  learn  that  he   ever 

taught  a  day  in  his  life.  Some  counties  are  compelled  by  poverty  of 
means  to  select  conductors  for  their  Institutes  by  the  number  of  dol- 
lars for  which  they  can  afford  to  come  in  stead  of  the  amount  of  skill 
and  knowledge  they  can  use  for  the  benefit  of  the  assembled  teachers. 
Enough  of  causes  for  the  present  condition  of  things.  The  State 
Superintendent  saw  plainly  the  necessities  of  the  matter,  and  asked 
an  appropriation  for  carrying  on  Institutes  by  the  State.  The  House 
passed  the  bill,  but  in  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  some  gentlemen, 
with  mistaken  views  we  think,  struck  out  the  appropriation  from  the 
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bill,  and  the  aid  was  refused.  The  teachers  are  thus  thrown  back 
upon  local  effort  for  the  next  two  years.  Their  own  efforts,  backed  by 
such  aid  as  county  boai'ds  or  courts  may  give  them,  are  all  they  can 
rely  on.  We  trust  at  the  end  of  this  time  our  Legislature  will  not  be 
willing  to  lag  so  far  behind  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 

How  are  our  Institutes  to  be  made  most  effective  now  ?  We  do  not 
see  that  in  all  cases  such  work  can  be  secured  that  the  best  teachers 
will  be  benefited  by  Institutes.  An  Institute  is  much  like  a  school, 
and  we  hold  that  '  a  poor  school  is  worse  than  none '.  Associations 
of  teachers  for  interchange  of  views  can  be  formed  in  new  regions, 
can  be  strengthened  in  old  ones.  In  some  cases  men  can  be  secured 
to  conduct  valuable  drill  exercises,  to  do  for  teachers  here  what  the 
leaders  in  Music,  and  Arithmetic,  and  Geography,  and  Reading,  have 
done  in  the  States  of  the  East.  Then  let  it  be  done.  Where  means 
can  be  had,  the  very  best  men  are  to  be  called  on  —  not  for  lectures 
merely,  but  for  giving  drill  exercises  in  actual  school-room  work. 
Our  best  workmen  will  not  be  found  wanting  when  called  on  to  lec- 
ture. Too  much  care  has  heretofore  been  expended  on  the  lectures 
for  the  general  public,  leaving  for  working  teachers  only  the  scraps 
and  crumbs  of  the  feast  prepared  for  literary  criticism,  and  to  gratify 
the  taste  of  the  public  visitors. 

In  most  instances,  the  teachers  who  have  gathered  have  had  occa- 
sion to  thank  the  citizens  where  they  have  met  for  their  hospitality  in 
entertaining  them.  This  is  well )  but  the  fact  of  such  generous  hos- 
pitality has  given  form  to  the  exercises  of  Institutes.  Teachers  very 
often  need  to  be  in  Institutes  longer  than  is  convenient  for  their  en- 
tertainers to  keep  them.  It  is  no  small  inconvenience  for  families, 
however  favorably  disposed,  to  make  the  comfort  of  strangers  superior 
to  their  own  business  and  occupations  for  a  time  long  enough  for 
teachers  to  be  much  benefited.  Few  teachers  like  to  stay  as  a  burden, 
and  so  sessions  are  cut  down  to  two  or  three  days,  much  of  this  short 
time  being  occupied  with  matter  of  no  earthly  value  to  them  on  their 
return  to  their  labors.  At  the  risk  of  naming  the  matter  before  cir- 
cumstances permit  carrying  out  such  plan,  we  will  indicate  our  pref- 
erences for  the  mode  of  conducting  an  Institute.  Let  the  Institute 
be  a  short  Normal  School,  from  two  to  six  weeks  in  continuation.  Let 
all  who  participate  form  themselves  into  classes,  and  let  the  conduct- 
ing teachers  show  by  practice  the  governing  and  managingof  a  school 
as  well  as  the  presentation  of  facts.  Let  teachers  pay  their  board  and 
tuition  as  they  would  if  they  attended  the  Musical  Institute  in  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  or  North-Reading.  These  Musical  Institutes,  under 
17 
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charge  of  such  men  as  Mason,  Root,  or  our  own  Cady,  draw  out  and 
train  for  weeks  the  music-teachers  of  widely-extended  regions.  We 
want  these  in  addition  to  the  brief  Institutes  of  two  or  three  or  five 
days  which  we  now  have.  Possibly  during  the  summer  vacations 
something  of  this  kind  might  be  accomplished.  One  such  at  least 
was  held  many  years  ago  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  continuing  six 
weeks.  It  is  practicable  to  secure  at  that  time  the  help  of  men  who 
are  during  the  rest  of  the  year  busy  in  the  school-room. 

It  was  our  privilege  in  the  early  part  of  our  teaching  to  attend  in 
one  of  the  large  cities  a  six-weeks  Normal  School,  conducted  by  the 
City  Superintendent  and  principals  of  the  leading  schools.  The  ex- 
pense was  double  what  teachers  would  need  to  meet  in  smaller  places, 
but  we  have  never  begrudged  the  cost  of  that  session.  A  two-weeks 
Institute  thus  conducted  once  in  a  year,  or  even  two  years,  in  a  county, 
or  by  two  or  three  combined,  would  perhaps  draw  smaller  crowds,  but 
would  raise  the  standard  of  education  and  teachers'  qualifications 
much  faster  than  can  be  done  by  effort  as  now  generally  directed. 

No  Institute,  however  short,  should  be  conducted  without  a  regular 
plan,  and  prompt  work.  This  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  teachers' go- 
ing home  feeling  that  '■  Institutes  do  n't  pay'.  j.  H.  BLODGETT. 

AiiBOY,  March  19,  1861. 


ERRORS     IX     SPEE  CH.  — XuMBER    II. 


For  the  present  article  there  is  reserved  the  fifth  of  A.  W.'s  cor- 
rections of  what  he  considers  to  be  errors  in  speech.  It  is  thus  given 
in  his  own  language  : 

"5.  Possessive  nouns  and  pronouns  should  not  be  placed  before  participles. 
The  form  of  speech  is  unphilosophical,  and  incapable  of  justification.  There  can 
be  no  possession  in  the  case.  The  expressions  'my  doing  the  act',  'his  dying', 
'  your  pushing  forward  the  enterprise',  and  the  like,  are  solecisms." 

It  is  hard  to  tell  at  what  point  one  should  begin  to  attack  such  a 
fabrication  of  error  as  the  passage  I  have  quoted.  It  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult because  the  extent  to  which  the  writer  would  apply  his  prohibi- 
tion is  not  evident :  but  his  use  of  the  example  '  his  dying',  as  well  as 
his  remark  that  he  objects  to  such  constructions  because  *  there  can 
be  no  possession  in  the  case',  allows  us  to  say  that  he  claims  that  a 
verbal  formed  from  a  verb  and  ending  in  i7ig  (and  not  signifying  the 
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thing  made  by  the  action  of  the  verb,  as  fmilding,  etc.)  can  not  prop- 
erly be  used  as  a  noun  with  the  limitation  or  modification  of  a  possess- 
ive noun  or  pronoun.  If  he  had  not  given  the  example  '  his  dying', 
I  should  have  supposed,  or  at  least  have  allowed  in  the  argument,  that 
he  meant  only  that  a  verbal  in  ing  when  modified  by  adverbial  or  ob- 
jective elements  may  not  also  be  modified  or  limited  by  possessives; 
but  as  the  word  dying  has  no  other  modifier  than  the  possessive,  and 
thus  has  no  evidence  from  the  construction  that  it  is  a  verbal  at  all, 
his  prohibition  must  be  made  general  and  considered  to  extend  to  all 
verbals  ending  in  ing  not  signifying  the  effect  of  an  action  or  what  is 
produced  by  it,  as  building,  shearing,  coating,  savings,  learning,  etc. 
The  fii'st  appeal  is  iu  all  cases  not  to  philosophy,  not  to  theoretical 
grammar,  not  to  what  grammarians  have  said,  but  to  the  language  it- 
self. What  do  authors  write  ?  That  is  the  question  :  we  can  afi'ord 
to  look  for  philosophy  when  we  have  found  out  what  is  the  real  usage 
of  the  language.     I  oifer  the  following  quotations  in  evidence  : 

The  Bible. —  His  appearing — your  arguing — their  backsliding — 
thy  bidding  —  our  boasting — your  boasting — whose  breaking  —  my 
breathing  —  my  casting-down  —  my  coming  (tivice) — their  coming — • 
thy  coming  (5  times') — his  coming  (10  times) — his  crying  —  his 
cursing  —  my  departing  —  his  doing  (twice) — the  Lord's  doing  (3 
times) — my  down-sitting  and  mine  up-rising  —  my  preaching  —  her 
raging  —  your  rejoicing — their  rejoicing  —  my  sighing.  These  in- 
stances have  been  obtained  by  the  aid  of  a  concordance,  on  looking 
through  the  words  beginning  with  a,  b,  c,  d,  p,  r,  and  s ;  and  numer- 
ous examples  were  omitted  against  which  it  was  thought  some  objection 
might  be  attempted. 

Shakespeare.  —  Tempest.  —  His  hanging — my  spriting  —  thy 
trembling  —  your  shaking — my  rejoicing — my  ending.  Merchant 
of  Venice. —  My  deserving  —  my  breathing  —  my  shedding — your 
coming  —  their  coming  —  our  being  absent.  Hamlet. —  Thy  asking 
— your  own  inclining  —  your  smiling  —  his  seeming  —  your  sudden 
coming  o'er  —  your  own  grinning  —  my  disclaiming  from  a  purposed 
evil.  Macbeth. —  Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going.  Othello. 
—  The  head  and  front  of  my  off'ending.  Romeo  and  Juliet. —  One 
fire  burns  out  another's  burning.  Tioelfth  Night. —  Journeys  end  in 
lovers'  meeting. 

Milton. — Par.  Lost,  Bks.  ii,  Hi. —  His  rising  —  Their  rising  all 
at  once  —  my  opening  —  their  making — his  second  bidding. 

Swift. —  Gulliver's   Travels. —  My  breaking  loose  —  my  leaving 
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this  kingdom  —  luy  falling  over  —  his  not  dashing  out  the  brains — 
my  alighting — by  every  person's  giving  his  own  word —  the  stranger's 
often  looking  on  me  —  offence  at  his  keeping  a  Yahoo  —  their  land- 
ing—  our  lauding — my  first  coming  over. 

Addison  and  Steele. —  Spectator. —  His  being  unconfined  —  the 
Knight's  asking  him  who  preached  —  my  looking  dissatisfied  —  my 
passing  so  much  of  my  time  —  her  covering  it  —  the  Knight's  con- 
juring me  to  tell  him  —  my  residing  in  these  parts  —  their  own  .  .  . 
thinking  these  accomplishments  unnecessary —  the  young  lady's  ex- 
pressing her  satisfaction —  my  asking  her  who  it  was  —  his  man's 
telling  him  —  the  fellow's  telling  him  —  his  presenting  himself — 
our  interpreter's  telling  us  —  Hermione's  going  off —  his  stroking  her 
little  boy  upon  the  head. 

"Whately. —  Lessons  on  Mind,  CJiaps.  i-v. —  A  spirit's  appear- 
ing—  their  thinking  that  it  could  be  employed  —  their  doing  what 
they  have  been  taught — their  acting  in  this  manner  —  our  feeling 
such  things — their  being  incapable  —  man's  having  no  natural  no- 
tion—  our  deriving  all  our  notions  —  our,  speaking  of  God. 

Scott. —  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. —  His  father's  going  abroad  — 
his  having  been  concerned  —  Effie's  lingering  when  she  was  sent  — 
his  seeing  the  working  of  his  countenance  —  his  observing  their  ab- 
sence—  his  requesting  to  speak  with  Efiie  Deans  —  your  not  having 
taken  your  flight  —  magistrate's  knowing  the  features  and  dress  — 
your  setting  out  to  seek  your  dwelling  —  your  acting  under  compul- 
sion—  its  taking  place — her  interrupting  the  strain  —  his  being  im- 
plicated —  without  my  finding  him. 

Hawthorne. —  House  of  Seven  Gables. —  Any  man's  asserting  a 
right  —  its  ultimately  forming  a  princedom  —  as  to  Phoebe's  not  be- 
ing a  lady — his  having  drawn  breath  — the  fact  of  his  not  being  a 
church-communicant,  and  the  suspicion  of  his  holding  heretical  tenets 
—  your  falling  asleep  —  his  confining  himself — his  volunteering  in- 
formation —  their  devoting  themselves  to  studies. 

0.  W.  HoLME-s. —  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. —  As  to  clever 
people's  hating  each  other  —  my  saying  what  some  of  these  opinions 
are  —  your  having  them  pass  through  your  mind  —  laugh  with  either 
half  his  face  without  the  other  half's  knowing  it —  doctrine  of  the 
brain's  being  a  double  organ  —  the  old  man's  sudden  breaking  out  — 
the  whole  world's  crying  out  against  you  —  Cuvier's  getting  up  a 
megatherium  from  a  tooth,  or  Agassiz's  drawing  a  portrait  of  an  un- 
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discovered  fish  —  a  man's  growing  lean  —  his   horse's  cocking  his 
ears — telling  her  about  life's  declining  from  thirty-five. 

Dickens. —  Little  Dorrit. —  Their  having  seen  the  lady  —  his  im- 
mediately afterward  presenting  himself —  his  imparting  the  news  — 
its  being  opened  —  her  never  taking  her  eyes  ofi" —  his  making  him- 
self so  easy — Mr.  Merdle's  saying  something  —  their  not  looking  af- 
ter those  interests  —  that  young  gentleman's  making  a  dreary  and  for- 
lorn spectacle  of  himself — Fanny's  being  at  home  —  his  having  ever 
had  any  knowledge  —  his  not  arriving  —  her  being  spent  —  Mr. 
Pancks's  being  so  sanguine  —  Flora's  insisting  on  her  drinking  a  glass 
of  wine  —  his  knowing  so  much  —  on  his  saying  so  —  its  being  his 
birthday  —  his  intimating  that  he  feared  —  his  wife's  calling  to  him 
—  On  Arthur's  speaking  to  her  of  his  going  to  inform  Pancks  —  on 
that  gentleman's  humbly  representing  that  he  exerted  himself.  (I 
have  marked  twice  as  many  more  of  the  same  sort  in  this  volume.) 

DeQi'INCET. —  The  Spanish  Xun. —  Her  decapitating  in  battle 
several  of  the  King's  enemies  —  Kate's  agreeing  to  undertake  the 
management  —  its  being  an  English  buccaneer  —  insisted  on  Kate's 
making  a  home  of  his  quarters  —  his  being  so  utterly  in  the  dark. 

The  foregoing  citations,  from  eleven  difi'erent  authors  beside  the 
translators  of  the  Bible,  and  from  books  bearing  date  from  about  1590 
up  to  1858,  are  suflBcient  to  prove  a  usage  deep-rooted  in  the  language  : 
it  is  a  part  of  the  language,  and  can  no  more  be  reckoned  an  error  of 
speech  than  the  use  of  its  for  his  as  the  possessive  pronoun,  3d  pers. 
sing,  neuter.  Every  scholar  in  our  language  knows  that  its  was  once  an 
innovation,  his  being  the  proper  word ;  and  a  purist  of  300  years  ago 
could  not  but  oppose  it :  it  was  a  barbarism  as  great  as  would  now  be 
the  use  of  she's  for  her.  But  it  is  now  English  of  the  best:  and  so 
we  must  say  of  the  use  of  the  verbal  in  ing  as  a  gerundive.  We 
shall  all  take  sides  with  Shakspeare,  ^lilton,  Addison,  Swift,  Steele, 
Scott,  Whately,  Holmes,  Hawthorne,  Dickens,  De  Quincey,  and  the 
mass  of  English  writers  and  the  millions  that  speak  the  English 
tongue,  against  the  A.W.s  and  Goold  Browns  that  call  such  con- 
structions solecisms. 

But  A.W.  says  it  is  unphiJosophical.  ''There  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy."  It 
is  the  business  of  the  philosopher  to  seek  first  for  facts,  and  then  to  make 
his  philosophy  accord  with  them.  So  it  is  the  duty  of  the  philosopher 
who  deals  with  language  to  ascertain  its  usages;  and  then,  by  study 
of  the  laws  of  the  operation  of  mind  and  of  the  instinctive  expression 
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of  those  operations,  to  ascertain  its  true  philosophy.  I  believe  and 
will  maintain  that  no  form  of  speech  has  ever  obtained  currency  or 
can  ever  obtain  currency,  even  as  a  provincialism,  which  is  not  phil- 
osophical. Speech  is  the  natural  product  of  the  human  mind,  formed 
according  to  its  laws :  and  every  form  of  speech  which  obtains  cur- 
rency in  any  community  must  be  not  the  whim  of  a  single  mind,  but 
the  offspring  of  human  minds,  and  in  accordance  with  laws  of  mind 
which  the  philosopher  must  ascertain  and  set  forth. 

But  why  is  this  form  unphilosophical  ?  Perhaps  A.W.  gives  as 
reason  his  statement  "  there  can  be  no  possession  in  the  case."  So 
Goold  Brown  says  that  the  possessive  should  not  be  used  with  the 
participle  as  above,  because  "  the  participle  is  not  the  name  of  any 
thing  that  can  be  possessed."  The  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  in  as- 
suming that  the  possessive  can  be  used  as  a  limiting  word  only  to  de- 
note possession.  Certainly  the  leading  office  of  the  possessive  is  to 
denote  possession ;  but  that  is  not  its  only  office.  I  am  accustomed 
to  give  the  rule  or  principle  for  the  use  of  the  possessive  thus  :  "  A 
>  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  limit  another  noun  or  pronoun  by  denoting 
'  possession,  origin,  or  appurtenance,  must  have  the  possessive  form." 
I  am  not,  however,  as  yet,  sure  that  all  instances  of  the  proper  use  of 
the  possessive  can  be  ranked  under  those  three  specifications,  though 
I  have  not  thought  of  any  that  can  not  be  so  ranked.  When  the 
merchant  advertises  '  ladies'  bonnets  and  children's  shoes',  he  does 
not  indicate  that  ladies  or  children  possess  the  bonnets  or  shoes,  but 
the  possessive  indicates  a  certain  relation  of  appurtenance  or  suitable- 
ness that  we  understand  from  usage.  If  I  say  '  my  friend  ',  it  is  true 
that  I  imply  that  I  have  a  friend  ;  yet  the  real  purpose  of  the  possessive 
is  to  denote  a  relation,  which,  including  the  indications  given  by  the  word 
friend,  is  rather  that  of  friendship  than  of  possession.  Brown,  argu- 
ing against  certain  inconsistencies  of  others,  says:  "For  the  possess- 
ive case  before  a  real  participle  denotes  not  the  possessor  of  something, 
as  in  other  instances,  but  the  agent  of  the  action,  or  the  subject  of  the 
being  or  passion."  (Gram,  of  Gram.,  p.  504.)  Now  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  undisputedly  legitimate  uses  of  the  possessive  will  show 
that  in  them  the  possessive  denotes  the  agent  of  an  action,  and  thus 
shows  Brown's  objection  to  be  fallacious  and  insufficient. 

I  read  Macaulay's  essays  on  'Milton'  and  '  Warren  Hastings  '  with- 
out finding  a  single  instance  of  the  use  of  a  possessive  before  a  par- 
ticiple or  participial  noun ;  but  I  may  turn  to  these  same  essays  for 
proof  of  my  assertion  that  the  possessive  frequently  denotes  the  agent 
of  an  action ;  and  such  instances  I  rank  under  the  specification  of 
'  origin ',  in  my  rule.    Turn  to  the  essay  on  Milton.    "  His  researches  "j 
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here  is  implied  an  act  of  research,  and  the  agent  is  the  preceding 
noun,  the  antecedent  of  Ms  :  "  his  failure  "  ;  here  is  the  act  of  fail- 
ing, and  the  actor  or  failer  is  the  person  denoted  by  the  pronoun  his  : 
"  his  inferences  "  ;  some  one  infers  ;  the  agent  is  the  person  denoted  by 
his.  "•  Our  intention  "  ;  here  the  act  o{ intending  is  implied  in  the  word 
intention;  and  the  agent  is  to  be  sought  in  the  antecedent  of  our. 
"His  attempt";  here  he  attempts  something:  and  though  we  call 
his  a  possessive  and  attempt  a  noun,  the  relations  (logical  and  real, 
not  formal  and  grammatical)  of  the  things  signified  are  still  those  of 
actor  and  act.  Dropping  the  volume  and  making  up  instances, 
we  see  that  the  possessives  in  all  the  following  examples  really  signi- 
fy actors  or  subjects  of  actions  as  really  as  when  the  possessive  is  used 
before  a  participle  :  "  John's  arrival ;  my  hope  ;  your  trust;  their  be- 
lief; Philip's  deed;  David's  act,"  etc.  It  is  just  as  philosophical  to 
say  "  my  trusting  my  friends  has  saved  me,"  as  to  say  "  my  trust  in 
my  friends  has  saved  me"  :  there  is  just  as  much  possession  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other. 

In  my  nest  article  I  will  give  the  history  of  what  is  called  by  En- 
glish grammarians  the  participle.  SILAS  WESTMAN. 


SCHOLASTIC      DISCIPLINE 


One  of  the  narrowest  theories  in  possession  of  the  human  mind,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  is  the  prevailing  one  on  the  subject  of  scholastic  disci- 
pline. If  any  study  is  peculiarly  dry,  hard,  and  rigid,  we  are  very 
sure  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  its  value  as  a  discipline.  If  we  complain 
that  Arithmetic,  a  most  valuable  study  in  its  sphere,  receives  undue 
attention  in  our  schools — that  but  few  scholars  ever  make  use,  in 
practical  life,  of  alligation,  mensuration,  and  geometrical  progTession, 
and  that  those  who  do  must  study  them  professionally,  and  that,  there- 
fore, for  most  scholars,  a  moderate  study  of  them  is  enough,  we  are 
answered,  'Arithmetic  disciplines  the  mind'.  But  if  we  should  assert 
that  Scott's  novels  discipline  the  mind  also,  we  should  raise  '  inex- 
tinguishable laughter '.  Yet  we  should  but  speak  the  truth.  Arith- 
metic does  discipline  a  certain  portion  of  the  mind,  but  it  does  not 
discipline  all  of  it,  nor  the  most  important  part  of  it.  Imagination, 
the  '  regal  faculty ',  as  it  has  been  called,  and  by  no  less  authority  than 
the  greater  Napoleon,  is  not  helped  by  Arithmetic  at  all ;  but  is  pow- 
erfully disciplined  by  Scott's  novels,  or  Spenser's  '  Faerie  Queene '. 
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Arithmetic  does  uot  discipline  the  sense  by  rhythmical  harmony,  while 
the  reading  of  the  poems  of  Crashaw  and  Coleridge  would.  This  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  is  applicable  to  every  faculty  of  man's  spiritual  na- 
ture—  mental,  moral,  or  passional.  Men  have  been  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  great  such  success  and  decorous  power  of  scientific 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  pure  or  mixed  mathematics, 
or  to  metaphysics,  or  law.  llence,  they  have  reasoned  that  these  are 
the  disciplinary  studies  for  every  one.  The  inference  might  as  well 
be  drawn  that  every  body  should  study  painting,  because  of  the  great 
success  and  decorous  lives  of  Reynolds  or  of  West.  The  original 
cause  of  Lord  Stowell's  great  success  in  life  was  not  because  he  had 
been  disciplined  by  legal  study,  but  because  he  had,  by  nature,  au 
aptitude  and  a  love  for  law.  For  a  similar  reason,  Stephenson  suc- 
ceeded as  an  engineer,  and  Butler  of  Durham  as  a  metaphysician.  We 
believe  in  training,  if  possible,  every  faculty  of  every  man.  But  we 
do  n't  believe  we  do  that  thing  by  an  immoderate  use  of  Daboll,  Kant, 
and  Coke-upoD-Littleton. 

One  very  important  rule  for  mental  discipline  we  take  to  be  this : 
When  the  mind  feels  a  delight  in  any  particular  course  of  action,  take 
advantage  of  this  tide  of  awakened  or  awakening  taste,  and  put  it  in 
training.  We  were  one  day  at  the  examination  of  a  country  school, 
and  there  was  courteously  placed  in  our  hands  a  reading-book,  that  we 
might  look  after.  The  book  evidently  belonged  to  a  girl  in  the 
school ;  and  she  had  written  on  the  margin  of  the  pages  to  which  we 
opened  some  rhythmical  jingles  of  which  the  following  are  specimens  : 

"  Oh  !  dear  me,  and  my  dear,  too, 
What  shall  me  and  my  dear  do  ?  " 
And 

"  I  love  you  much  now,  but  I'll  love  you  much  better 
If,  when  you  are  married,  you  '11  send  me  a  letter." 

When  this  young  lady  wrote  these  lines,  she  was  undoubtedly  inter- 
ested in  poetical  cadence,  as  almost  all  persons  are  during  some  part  of 
their  early  years.  At  that  time  she  ought  to  have  had  —  what  hardly 
any  common  school  affords  —  instruction  in  the  exquisite  cadences  of 
which  thousands  of  instances  might  have  been  found  in  her  book  that 
was  in  our  hands.  But  she  was  being  disciplined  so  preponderatingly 
in  'Bank  Discount'  and  the  'Assessment  of  Taxes',  that,  when  in 
after  life  she  should  chance  to  open  Scott's  '  Marmion ',  she  might  re- 
main perfectly  dead  to  the  exquisite  flow  of  the  following  lines : 

"  Day  set  on  Norman's  castled  steep, 
And  Tweed's  fair  river  broad  and  deep, 
And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone : 
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The  baitled  towers,  the  donjon  keep, 
The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep. 
The  flankiug  walls  that  round  them  sweep, 
In  yellow  lustre  shone." 

•  Bank  Diseouut'  aud  the  '  Assessment  of  Taxes'  are  rules  of  Arith- 
metic to  which  a  woman  rarely  refers  in  life.  But  in  sickness,  depress- 
ion, society,  the  taste  for  harmonious  numbers,  that  so  early  displays 
itself,  is  likely  to  give  great  pleasure  and  some  social  influence. 

The  mind  in  youth  is  apt  to  be  imaginative  rather  than  calculating. 
Then  is  the  time  to  strengthen,  direct  and  chasten  that  most  wonder- 
ful gift  of  God  —  the  imaginative  faculty.  But.  under  the  predomin- 
ating influences  of  our  land,  the  action  of  the  imagination  is  classed,  as 
worthless,  with  dancing  and  whist-playing,  so  that  the  graduate  of  the 
American  common  school  too  rarely  looks  upon  the  venerably-grand 
face  of  Abraham  as  it  is  lifted  toward  the  gorgeous  sky  of  Syria,  while 
the  night-wind  rustles  his  robes  and  he  counts  the  stars  at  God's  com- 
mand ;  he  rarely  meditates  by  the  side  of  Isaac,  '  in  the  field  at  even- 
tide ';  he  never  hears  the  step  of  David  upou  the  stair  as  he  goes  '  up 
to  the  chamber  over  the  gate  to  weep  there ',  aud  is  not  reached  by 
that  moan  of  grief  that  some  hear  even  now,  "  O  Absalom  !  my  son, 
my  son  I  would  God  that  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom  I  my  son,  my 
son  I  "  Most  parents  think  that  if  they  check  the  imagination  and  set 
the  calculating  faculties  of  their  children  to  work,  they  achieve  an  ex- 
cellent discipline.  We  would  request  such  people  to  read  Daniel 
Webster's  reply  to  Hayne.  and  then  to  ask  what  in  that  subdued  his 
hearers,  subdued  the  people  of  this  country,  what  still  subdues  the 
readers  most  completely  to  that  master's  power.  It  is  his  imagination, 
disciplined  over  the  ^Eneid  and  the  Iliad,  and  illuminating,  like  the 
sun  at  his  rising,  the  great  senator's  waving  field  of  knowledge  and 
stern,  still,  immovable  mountain-peaks  of  argument.  We  believe 
in  disciplining  and  chastening  their  imaginations  by  the  right  school 
reading-books,  so  that  our  children  shall  not  revenge  themselves  upon 
our  neglect  by  devouring  yellow-covered  literature  and  the  novels  of 
Paul  de  Kock. 

In  psychological  disoriminatiou  our  scholars  need  discipline.  For 
of  too  many  of  their  predecessors  the  question  in  the  '  Winter's  Tale', 
"  Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd?  "  might  be  asked  with  the 
certainty  of  a  negative  answer.  Julius  Caesar  was  a  man  of  mighty  grasp 
of  mind,  and  of  a  most  commanding  character.  Too  manv  people  are 
apt  to  waken  very  slowly  to  the  belief,  if  they  ever  attain  to  it,  that 
such  a  man  could  have  any  little  or  weak  points.  Yet  the  classical 
scholar  who  has  read  Suetonius  knows  that  he  was  exceedingly  morti- 
18 
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fied  by  the  trilling  evil  of  being  bald.  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  great 
Chatham,  Ignatius  Loyola,  Lord  Clive,  were  men  of  astonishing  prac- 
tical wisdom.  Yet  the  philosophy  of  many  of  our  people  would  be 
hors  du  combat  at  once  on  hearing  that  every  one  of  them  was  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  mental  derangement.  A  thorough  study,  through  their 
school-reading,  of  one  or  more  of  these  great  ones  of  earth  would  tend 
to  broaden  them  exceedingly  in  their  understanding  of  the  complica- 
tions and  perplexities  of  human  nature. 

The  propositions  that  we  have  made  in  this  article  are  very  practi- 
cable. In  some  institutions  they  have  been  found  so;  in  our  invalua- 
ble district  schools  they  may  be  made  so. 

New- York  Tribune,  June,  1857. 


COMMENTS       ON      THE       SCHOOL       LAW. 


[For  the  Amendatory  Act  see  page  158,  hereafter.] 

Section  Fifty. —  On  Teachers'  Certificates. —  Since  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  Teachers'  Certificates  must  be  based,  not  upon  an  ex- 
amination in  different  branches  of  study  (a  certain  number  being 
necessary  for  each),  but  upon  different  degrees  of  excellence  in 
the  same  branches,  it  becomes  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty  to  indicate 
with  any  degree  of  minuteness  or  accuracy  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  examination  that  should  be  required  for  each  of  the  several  grades. 
It  must  be  left  mainly  to  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  commis- 
sioners. But  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  greatest  practical  uni- 
formity in  the  standard  of  award  for  each  grade;  and  to  this  end  the 
following  general  outline  of  principles  is  respectfully  suggested  for 
the  guidance  of  School  Commissioners  and  Examiners  : 

First  Grade. —  The  candidate  for  this  grade  should  be  able  to  sus- 
tain a  thorough  and  critical  examination  upon  all  the  subjects  named 
in  the  act.  He  should  be  examined  with  reference,  not  only  to  mere 
technical  knowledge,  but  to  the  princijjles  of  the  branches  required  — 
the  x>hilosophy  of  the  rules  —  the  theory  and  practiceof  teaching,  and 
the  principles  of  school  government.  Especial  inquiry  should  also  be 
made  as  to  the  candidate's  peculiar  aptitude  in  communicating 
knowledge,  and  his  ability  to  make  it  clear  to  the  pupil  by  lucid  ex- 
planations, and  prompt  and  pertinent  illustrations.  In  determining 
the  claims  of  the  candidate  for  this  grade,  it  would  also  be  proper  to 
regard  certain  points  upon  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there 
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can  be  no  formal  examination,  but  the  relevance  and  significaucy  of 
■whicli  can  not  be  questioned.  Sucb  as  precision  and  clearness  of 
utterance,  propriety  and  purity  of  diction,  refinement  of  manner,  gen- 
uine dignity  of  character  and  bearing,  earnestness,  conscientiousness, 
and  high-toned  morality.  It  is  thought  that  in  examinations  of  this 
character  far  too  much  stress  is  ordinarily  laid  upon  the  value  of  mere 
scholarship.  The  technical  and  scientific  acquirements  of  the  candidate 
must,  indeed,  be  unimpeachable,  but  it  is  sincerely  believed  that  the 
considerations  just  referred  to  have  a  more  important  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  the  real  fitness  and  highest  success  of  the  teacher  than 
the  utmost  perfection  of  purely  scholastic  attainments. 

Second  Grade. —  To  secure  this  the  candidate  should  exhibit  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  required  by  law,  but  the  ex- 
amination may  be  continued  in  a  moi'e  technical  form,  vi\t\i  less  refer- 
ence to  comprehensive,  philosophical  principles,  and  less  rigor  of 
scrutiny  into  the  general  qualifications  enumerated  above  as  necessary 
for  the  first  grade. 

Third  Grade. —  Certificates  of  this  grade  may  be  awarded  to  can- 
didates the  standard  of  whose  examination  falls  decidedly  below  that 
requisite  for  the  preceding  grade,  but  whose  knowledge  of  the  branches 
specified  in  the  act  is,  nevertheless,  such  as  to  warrant  the  Commis- 
sioner in  putting  them  upon  trial  in  a  single  district. 

The  duty  of  licensing  men  and  women  to  be  the  teachers  and  guides 
of  our  children  —  to  sustain  to  them  relations  scarcely  less  close  and 
intimate  and  controlling  than  those  of  the  parents  themselves,  and 
that  for  several  months  in  the  year,  and  for  several  of  the  most  critical 
and  formative  years  of  their  lives,  is  one  of  paramount  importance  and 
responsibility;  one  requiring  great  judgment  and  prudence,  nice  dis- 
crimination, honesty,  and  faithfulness.  It  should  always  be  performed 
with  a  true  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  and  a 
profound  sense  of  just  moral  accountability  for  the  consequences 
of  haste,  indiscretion,  and  thoughtlessness.  The  careless  flippancy, 
the  indecent  haste,  the  indiff"erence,  the  recklessness  even,  with  which 
these  most  serious  matters  are  too  often  disposed  of  are  amazing.  It 
is  inexpressibly  sad  to  think  that  an  intelligent  people  can  commit 
such  interests  to  such  unworthy  hands  as  they  often  do.  Commis- 
sioners can  not  be  too  firm  in  resisting  the  importunities  of  candidates 
for  certificates  of  high  grade  when  not  clearly  satisfied  that  such  grade 
is  deserved.  The  examination,  and  not  the  wishes,  friendship,  rela- 
tionship, or  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  applicant,  is  the  inexora- 
ble rule  of  the  law,  and  by  this  the  Commissioner  must,  if  he  does  his 
duty,  be  governed  with  uncompromising  fidelity.     It  is  no  real  kind- 
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ness  to  a  teacher  to  give  him  a  certificate  above  the  grade  of  his  actual 
attainments  and  qualifications,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  in  viola- 
tion of  law,  and  utterly  subversive  of  the  ends  contemplated  in  the 
provision  for  difiiei'ent  grades  —  namely,  the  elevation  of  the  standard 
of  qualifications  and  a  just  discrimination  between  the  better  and  the 
poorer  qualified.  A  candidate  who  is  fit  to  receive  any  certificate  Wi7Z 
not  ask  or  take  one  of  a  higher  grade  than  he  is  found  to  be  honestly 
entitled  to.  Such  a  man  will  insist  upon  beginning  where  his  com- 
petency is  unquestionable,  and  bravely  striving  to  earn  a  higher 
grade.  Among  the  conditions  required  by  law  is  'good  moral 
character'.  Let  this  not  be  a  mere  form,  to  be  practically  ignored  or 
lightly  slurred  over.  It  is  a  peremptory  demand  of  the  law,  of  the 
schools,  and  of  society,  and  should  be  inquired  into  by  the  Commis- 
sioner when  the  applicant  is  unknown  to  him  with  no  less  rigor  or 
scrutiny  than  that  exercised  in  ascertaining  his  fitness  in  other  re- 
spects. The  question  of  character  should  always  be  the  first  consid- 
ered, and,  until  it  is  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  the  Commissioner  should 
refuse  to  go  a  step  further.  Terrible  mistakes  have  been  made  in  this 
matter.  Moral  monsters  have  been  quartered  upon  unsuspecting  dis- 
tricts, the  contamination  and  havoc  of  whose  example  and  influence 
can  not  be  thought  of  without  a  shudder.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  know,  in  some  cases,  that  the  candidate  is  worthy  in  this 
respect.  But  for  this  very  reason,  because  it  is  so  difficult,  and  because 
the  consequences  of  serious  error  here  are  so  fearful,  the  greater  care  is 
needed  and  should  be  taken. 

It  is  also  provided  in  the  amendment  to  this  section  that  a  record 
shall  be  kept  by  the  Commissioner,  in  which  he  shall  note  the  name, 
age  and  sex  of  each  candidate  examined,  together  with  the  date  and 
grade  of  each  certificate  issued,  a  summary  of  which  shall  be  included 
in  the  statistical  report  to  this  office.  The  facts  thus  recorded  and 
embodied  will  be  very  useful  for  reference  in  the  several  counties,  and 
will  furnish  data  for  a  general  estimate  of  the  advance  or  decline  of 
the  average  standard  of  teachers'  qualifications  in  the  whole  State.  I 
have  prepared  a  well-bound  book  for  this  purpose,  which  can  be  had, 
if  desired,  by  addressing  Johnson  &  Bradford,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
The  price  is  S2,  which  may  be  paid  for  out  of  the  school  fund.  I  have 
added  to  the  facts  designated  in  the  act  as  necessary  to  be  recorded 
another,  showing  the  State  in  which  each  recipient  of  a  certificate  was 
born,  under  the  head  of  '  nativity',  the  blank  for  which  will,  I  hope, 
bo  filled  with  tlie  others  by  each  Commissioner.  The  blanks  in  the 
Commissioner's  record  of  examinations  above,  referred  to,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 
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Name. 

Age. 

Xatiritv. 

Date  of  Certificate.       Grade. 

John  Bell. 

27 

Illinois. 

March  14. 

FmsT. 

The  sex  should  be  indicated  by  writing  the  proper  name  in  full. 
This  book  is  to  be  a  public  record,  subject  to  inspection  at  any  time, 
and  should  be  carefully  preserved  and  filed  with  other  permanent  doc- 
uments in  the  office  of  the  School  Commissioner.  In  addition  to  this 
record,  in  which  the  names  of  successful  candidates  only  are  to  be  en- 
tered. Commissioners  are  also  requested  to  keep  a  private  register  of 
the  unsuccessful  candidates,  of  which  the  number  only,  not  the  names, 
will  be  known  to  the  public.  Thus  the  annual  report  to  this  office 
will  exhibit  the  whole  number  of  candidates  examined,  the  number  of 
males,  the  number  of  females,  the  number  who  have  received  certificates, 
the  number  rejected,  giving  the  sexes  separately  in  each  case,  and  the 
whole  number  of  certificates  of  each  grade  issued. 

Authority  is  also  conferred  upon  the  State  Superintendent  to  issue 
State  Certificates  to  such  teachers  as  may  sustain  the  examination  to  be 
prescribed,  and  who  may  be  found  otherwise  worthy  to  receive  the 
same.  In  accordance  with  the  discretion  allowed  by  law,  a  Board  of 
Examiners  will  be  chosen  from  eminent  teachers  in  this  State  to  co- 
operate with  the  Superintendent  in  conducting  the  examinations  for 
State  certificates.  The  time,  place,  subjects,  range,  methods,  condi- 
tions and  rules  of  said  examinations  will  be  considered  and  determined 
as  soon  as  practicable,  and  the  results  communicated  in  a  special  cir- 
cular. 

Section  Fifty-two. —  The  only  change  in  this  section,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  the  repeal  of  the  proviso  authorizing  Commissioners,  in  certain 
cases,  to  examine  teachers  upon  a  part  only  of  the  branches  required 
by  law,  and  to  issue  certificates  accordingly.  No  such  certificates  can 
be  granted  under  the  present  law.  All  candidates  must  be  examined 
in  all  the  branches,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  a  certificate  —  the 
grade  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  examina- 
tion sustained. 

Section  Seyentt-one. —  Compensation  to  School  Commis- 
sioners.—  I  am  aware  that  the  compensation  for  visiting  schools  and 
other  educational  services  which  is  allowed  School  Commissioners  by 
the  amendment  to  this  section  is  entirely  to  small  for  the  faithful  la- 
bors of  competent  o_^cers,  while  it  is  too  large,  by  just  two  dollars  a 
day,  for  the  pretended  services  of  unfaithful  and  incompetent  officers. 
It  is  not  such  a  provision  as  I  desired,  but  it  is  at  least  a  partial  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  and  value  of  educational  services  which 
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are  distinctly  conteiuplated  in  the  act,  and  which  every  commissioner 
in  the  State  should  be  able  to  render.  While  this  allowance,  small 
as  it  is,  should  encourage  those  who  are  capable  of  performing  the  kind 
of  labor  intended  to  still  greater  diligence,  it  should  not  prompt  those 
to  undertake  it  who  are  conscious  of  inability  and  unfitness  for  the 
work,  and  of  being  actuated  solely  or  mainly  by  pecuniary  motives. 
No  commissioner  can  truly  earn  the  per  diem  here  allowed  who  visits 
schools  for  the  sole  purpose  of  earning  it.  But  it  is  hoped  that  no 
occasion  will  arise  in  any  part  of  the  State  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
the  plain  purpose  of  the  law  has  been  violated,  or  that  the  license 
which  it  grants  has  been  abused.  The  simple  truth  is  that  some  of 
our  commissioners  are  most  excellent  officers  in  all  other  respects,  but 
they  are  not  able  to  'give  directions  in  the  art  and  method  of  teach- 
ing ',  and  they  know  it.  They  are  not  ftimiliar  with  the  philosophy 
of  education,  the  principles  of  school  government,  and  tlie  details  of 
the  arrangement  and  management  of  schools,  and  they  do  not  pretend 
to  be.  Others,  while  not  more  competent  and  faithful  in  other  re- 
spects, are  able  to  give  such  directions;  are  familiar  with  the  princi- 
ples of  education,  and  the  practical  duties  of  the  school-room.  Now, 
the  law,  of  course,  does  not  and  can  not  make  any  such  distinction ; 
but  common  sense  teaches  that  the  former  class  can  not  do  the  work 
and  should  not  receive  the  pay  authorized  in  this  amendment;  ihelatter 
class  can  do  the  work  and  should  receive  the  pay.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  account  must  in  ;ill  cases  be  '  certified  and  sworn  to'.  Power 
is  expressly  granted  to  county  and  supervisors'  courts  to  add  to  the 
compensation  of  School  Commissioners  for  educational  services,  and 
to  encourage  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  Teachers'  Institutes 
by  appropriations  from  the  county  treasury  at  their  discretion.  I 
deem  this  a  wise  and  most  salutary  provision,  and  earnestly  hope  that 
the  authorities  named  will  avail  themselves  of  it  without  hesitation, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  intelligent  liberality,  whenever  the  Commissioner, 
by  his  ability  and  devotion  to  his  work,  merits  such  a  recognition  of 
his  services,  and  whenever  Institutes  are  so  coiiducted,  hy  honest, 
tried,  and  competent  men,  as  justly  to  entitle  them,  in  view  of  the  good 
accomplished,  to  the  benefit  of  the  appropriation.  This  discretionaiy 
power  granted  to  county  courts  and  boards  of  supervisors  to  aid  in  the 
support  of  Institutes  is  all  that  could  be  saved  from  the  general  wreck 
of  the  hopes,  and  plans,  and  efforts,  of  those  who  looked  to  the  late 
Legislature  for  the  means  of  a  more  thorough  organization  and  a  pru- 
dent expansion  of  the  educational  system  of  this  great  State  through 
the  agency  of  a  series  of  County  Teachers'  Institutes,  held  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.     In  view  of  this 
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fact,  I  again  ask,  most  earnestly  ask,  that  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  amendment  shall  be  prudently,  yet  promptly  and  liberally,  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  Teachers'  Institutes  when  there  are  satisfactory 
guaranties  that  they  will  be  properly  and  efficiently  managed.  Turned 
empty  away  from  doors  where  it  had  a  right  to  expect  a  welcome,  let 
not  the  Institute,  freighted  with  blessings  for  our  schools  and  our 
children,  plead  in  vain  for  help  where,  now,  it  can  alone  be  found. 

The  Stay  Law. —  [Mr.  Bateman's  circular  cites  the  principal  sec- 
tions of  the  Act  to  extend  the  time  for  the  collection  of  taxes.  The 
second  paragraph  of  Mr.  Bateman's  remarks  below  gives  the  essential 
provisions  of  the  law,  and  we  do  not  give  them  here. — Editor.] 

The  eiFect  of  this  law  upon  the  free  schools  in  nearly  one-half  the 
counties  of  the  State,  for  ISGl,  is  disastrous.  Even  in  counties  under 
township  organization  the  interests  of  education  are  injuriously  affect- 
ed; but  it  is  upon  the  schools  in  counties  not  under  township  organ- 
ization that  the  blow  falls  with  crushing  force.  My  official  relations 
to  the  parties  most  seriously  affected  by  this  act  justify  a  pointed  al- 
lusion to  my  own  course  in  regard  to  it.  I  desire,  then,  to  say  to  all 
teachers  and  others  whose  pecuniary  interests  and  just  rights  are  com- 
promised by  this  act,  and  to  all  Boards  of  Directors  and  other  corpo- 
rate school  authorities  whose  ability  to  meet  their  obligations  and  fulfill 
their  agreements  and  contracts  with  teachers  and  other  creditors,  at 
the  time  specified  in  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  agree- 
ments and  contracts,  is  taken  from  them  and  swept  away  by  this  act  — 
that,  from  the  hour  I  learned  that  a  bill  for  such  an  act  had  been  in- 
troduced, I  used  every  effort  in  my  power  to  protect  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  parties  above  named,  and  of  my  other  educational  con- 
stituents. I  remonstrated  and  entreated  with  individuals  and  commit- 
tees, in  conversation  and  in  writing.  I  pressed  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  teachers  would  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  the  postpone- 
ment; that  most  of  those  teachers  were  entirely  dependent  upon  their 
salaries  for  their  daily  bread  and  the  moans  of  paying  their  honest 
debts;  that,  except  in  cities  and  the  larger  towns,  very  few  had  re- 
ceived any  money  since  last  October,  while  many  had  waited  for  a  still 
longer  period ;  that  the  contracts  of  teachers  were  gencraWy  credit 
contracts,  payable  in  April  and  October;  that  provisions  and  other  ne- 
cessaries for  themselves  and  families  from  October  to  April  were  ob- 
tained, and  could  only  be  obtained,  upon  promises  to  pay  at  the  latter 
date;  that  teachers'  notes  and  all  other  kinds  of  pecuniary  obligations 
matured  then  ;  that  thousands  of  teachers  in  the  State  had  families  to 
support,  which  must  suffer  if  the  bill  in  its  then  existing  shape  became 
a  law.     I  urged  the  truth  that,  while  other  classes  of  the  community 
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might  perhaps  be  temporarily  relieved,  teachers,  as  a  body,  would  be 
overwhelmed  with  embarrassments,  having,  literally,  no  other  re- 
sources ;  that  thousands  of  Boards  of  Directors  would  be  unable  to  re- 
deem their  pledges  to  teachers  that  their  wages  should  be  paid  in 
April ;  that  hundreds  of  mechanics  and  others,  who  had  built  and  re- 
paired school-houses  and  performed  other  sej'vices  for  the  directors, 
would  be  compelled  to  wait  from  three  to  nine  months  longer  for  their 
hard  earnings;  that  those  who  had  sold  building-lots  and  lumber  for 
school-houses,  and  apparatus,  libraries,  maps,  furniture,  etc.,  could  not 
realize  a  dollar  on  their  contracts  when  they  became  due;  that  over  a 
million  of  dollars  of  special  taxes,  levied  by  the  districts  in  1860  to 
meet  liabilities  maturing  in  April,  1861,  for  arrearages  and  current 
salaries  of  teachers,  for  school-house  lots,  school-houses,  rents,  wages 
of  mechanics,  apparatus,  incidental  expenses,  etc.,  together  with  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  of  dollars  of  State  fund  relied  upon  for  the  same 
purposes,  would,  at  one  blow,  be  rendered  unavailable  at  the  time  they 
were  needed  and  pledged,  by  the  passage  of  the  bill;  that  many 
schools  would  inevitably  be  compelled  to  disband,  at  least  till  fall ;  that 
not  only  embarrassment,  but  actual  dishonor,  would  overtake  not  a  few 
teachers,  while  inability  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  law  requiring  a 
sis-months  school  would  be  urged,  and  confusion  and  damage  to  the 
whole  educational  interest  would  follow  in  the  train  of  the  passage  of 
the  measure;  that  the  relation  to  the  bill  of  all  engaged  in  teaching 
v^as  j^endiar,  absolutely  sweeping  away  for  a  time  their  whole  living, 
their  sole  dependence  for  themselves,  their  families,  and  their  credit- 
ors; that,  while  I  had  nothing  to  say  touching  the  wisdom  of  the  bill 
in  its  bearings  upon  the  interests  of  other  classes,  or  its  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  a  just  and  prudent  measure  of  State  policy,  I  claimed  the 
right  to  ask  the  thoughtful  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  its  effect 
upon  the  thousands  whom  I,  in  a  sense,  specially  represented,  and 
whose  interests  were  so  seriously  involved.  It  was  also  urged  that  the 
principle  of  the  bill  be  changed,  making  non-extension  the  rule,  and 
extension  the  exception,  so  that  if  any  counties  really  needed  the  re- 
lief they  could  have  it,  without  involving  those  that  did  not  need  or 
ask  for  relief     But — the  bill  paseed. 

It  provides  that,  in  counties  under  township  organization,  tax-war- 
rants shall  be  returnable  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  that  final  settle- 
ment shall  be  made  with  the  Auditor  by  the  10th  of  July.  In  other 
counties  State,  county,  and  school-taxes,  both  general  and  special,  are 
not  due  and  payable  till  August  1,  and  final  settlement  is  not  required 
till  November  10.  All  school- taxes,  both  the  two-mill  State  tax  and 
special  district  taxes,  are  included  in  the  operation  of  the  law.     The 
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earliest  period  at  which  these  taxes  can  wltli  confidence  he  relied  upon 
ifi  the  Jirst  of  June  in  all  couuties  uuder  township  organization,  aud 
the  Jirst  of  September  in  all  other  counties;  those  dates,  respectively, 
being  fixed  as  the  limits  when  taxes  then  unpaid  shall  be  deemed  de- 
linquent, and  when  legal  proceedings  may  be  instituted  and  judgments 
obtained  for  the  sale  of  delinquent  lands.  Some  relief  is  found  in  the 
3d  section  of  the  act,  which  requires  collectors  to  pay  over,  upon  oath, 
all  taxes  collected  up  to  the  time  of  filing  their  schedules,  which  must 
be  within  twenty  days  from  the  approval  of  the  act.  It  is  feared  that 
the  amount  of -SC'/iooZ-taxes  that  will  be  reported  in  the  schedules  as 
collected  and  payable  will  be  inconsiderable  —  less,  probably,  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  sums  severally  due.  But,  more  or  less,  whatever  w  col- 
lected must  be  jjromptly  paid  over  by  the  collectors,  on  pain  of  the 
forfeiture  of  their  commissions  and  liability  of  suit  upon  their  ofiicial 
bonds.  The  act  was  approved  February  14,  and  the  schedules  and 
affidavits  of  collectors  are  required  to  be  filed  within  twenty  days 
thereafter.  This  provision  of  the  law,  therefore,  must  be  complied 
with  on  or  before  the  sixth  day  of  Mai'ch,  1861.  The  school-taxes 
collected  up  to  the  time  the  schedules  are  filed  must  be  paid  to  the 
officers  entitled  to  receive  them :  that  is,  district  taxes  shall  be  paid 
to  Toicnship  Treasurers  on  presentation  of  the  certificates  of  the 
County  Clerks  and  demand  of  said  Treasurers,  as  provided  in  the  45th 
section  of  the  general  school  law.  And  the  amount  of  such  district 
taxes  received  from  the  collectors  should  be  indorsed  by  the  treasur- 
ers on  the  certificates  of  the  County  Clerks,  as  partial  payments,  and 
held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  several  Boards  of  Directors,  as  required 
in  the  77th  section  of  the  general  act.  The  amount  of  the  two-mill 
or  State  school-tax,  collected  as  above,  shall  be  paid  to  School  Com- 
missioners, and  be  by  them  indorsed,  as  partial  payments,  on  their 
Auditor's  warrants,  and  distributed  without  delay  to  the  several  town- 
ships and  fractional  townships,  as  required  in  the  Kith  section  of  the 
school-law.  When  the  balance  due  on  the  warrants  is  received, 
another  apportionment  will,  of  course,  be  necessary.  The  only  avail- 
able funds,  then,  to  meet  the  April  liabilities  of  Directors,  will  be  such 
as  will  accrue : 

1.  From  the  interest  of  the  township  fund  received. 

2.  From  the  amount  received  from  Collectors  on  account  of  special 
district  taxes. 

3.  From  the  amount  received  of  School  Commissioners  on  account 
of  State  fund. 

4.  From  the  interest  of  the  county  school-fund,  in  counties  having 
such  fund. 

19 
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5.  From  fines  aad  forfeitures  collected  under  the  82d  section  of  the 
act. 

The  aggregate  of  these  various  funds  will  differ  widely  in  the  several 
counties,  townships,  and  districts ;  but  in  very  few  will  it  be  adequate 
to  liquidate  the  April  indebtedness  of  the  districts.  In  all  cases  where 
Boards  of  Directors  find  themselves  unable  to  fulfill  their  contracts 
with  teachers  in  April  next,  solely  on  account  of  the  operation  of  this 
late  in  postponing  the  collection  of  the  taxes  upon  which  they  relied 
for  the  means  to  fulfill  those  contracts,  said  Boards  of  Directors  are 
hereby  authorized  to  borrow  money  in  their  corporate  capacity  at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent.,  and  to  pay  said  teachers 
acc-»?rding  to  the  terms  of  said  contracts.  And  to  refund  the  money  so 
borrowed,  and  interest,  said  Directors  may,  if  necessary,  cause  a  tax  to 
be  levied  in  their  respective  districts,  for  the  levy  of  which  tax  no  vote 
shall  be  necessary.  If  it  should  be  found  impracticable,  or  be  deemed 
inexpedient,  to  horrow  money  to  pay  the  teachers  as  per  contract,  as 
aforesaid,  then  Directors  should  give  their  notes,  as  Directors,  at  ten 
per  cent.,  for  the  balances  due  said  teachers;  or.  they  should  authorize 
ten  per  cent,  to  be  paid  on  the  amounts  remaining  due  and  unpaid  on 
the  schedules,  by  official  indorsement  on  the  schedules  to  that  efiect. 
Schedules  now  draw  six  per  cent.,  by  law,  from  the  time  they  are  due 
and  payable  in  April  and  October.  But  if  the  teachers  are  not  paid, 
they  will  be  compelled  to  borrow  money  to  pay  their  debts  and  save 
their  credit,  and  no  loan  c-an  effected  at  less  than  ten  percent.  When 
Directors  borrow  money,  as  above  mentioned,  it  will  not,  of  course,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  necessary  to  refund  by  special  district  taxation  — 
the  loan,  in  most  c-ases.  can  be  paid  when  final  settlement  is  had  with 
the  Collectors  and  others,  as  provided  in  the  first  and  second  sections 
of  the  act  under  consideration.  It  is  most  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  school  system  in  this  great  State  may  never 
again  be  thrown  into  such  confusion,  at  least  not  until  better  reasons 
can  be  given  for  it  than  any  which  have  been  offered  in  the  present 
case. 

The  Three-Mile  Act. —  [Seepage  160,  hereafter.]  It  is  not  my 
official  province  to  arraign  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  whatever  may  be 
its  bearing  upon  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  but  '  to  ex- 
plain, interpret,  and  determine  its  true  intent  and  meaning '.  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  bill  until  it  had  passed.  If  I 
had  been  permitted  to  see  the  act  before  it  became  a  law,  it  would  then 
have  been  proper  to  suggest  that  the  words  '  tico  or  raore ',  upon  which 
the  whole  force  of  the  reasoning  in  the  preamble  depends,  are  not  in 
the  33d  section  of  the  act  of  1857,  as  alleged,  nor  in  any  other  section 
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Solutions. — Proh.  Tin  Bee.  No., page  475. 

Qxefthm. —  Required,  to  inscribe  the  greatest  square  in  a  semicircle  whose  di- 
ameter is  (/,  and  to  determine  its  area. 

Solution. —  Let  AB  be  the  diameter  of  the  jriven  semicircle,  and  E 
its  centre.     Upon  AB  construct  the  D_  C 

square  ABCD.  Draw  ED  and  EC, 
cutting  the  given  curve  in  the  points 
H  and  I.  Join  FII,  which  becomes 
by  construction  a  side  of  the  re- 
quired square.  Complete  the  square 
FGrHI,  and  we  have  a  maximum 
square  inscribed  in  a  given  semicir- 
cle. Now,  since  ADr:=BC  =  2Ai] 
r=2EB,  we  have  by  similar  triangles 
GE=?.GH==EF=iIF.  PutEG= 
EF=.r;  thenGH=lF=2x    Now, 

the  equation  of  the  circle  when  the   a  G  E  F  B 

origin  of  the  coiirdinates  is  at  the  centre  is  .r^-)-!/*=R/'=:.r'4-4.T'=^ 
.".  ■■^■  =  ''2i/5*  •'■  2a'=-— =the  side  of  the  required  square,  and  — =i^g 
area.  TYRO. 

.Vrob.  II  in  Dec.  No. 

Qmfttion. — A  has  two  pendulums:  one  vibrates  in  40  seconds,  the  otlier  in  20 
seconds:    What  is  the  ratio  of  their  lengths'? 

Solution. — "  The  lengths  of  different  pendulums  vibrating  in  une- 
qual times  arc  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the  times  of  their  vibra- 
tion." (  Wells's  P kilos..,  p-  ^^  •)  Therefore,  their  lengths  are  as  40' 
to  20\  or  as  4  to  1.  c.  n.  L. 

Proh.  in  in  Dec.  No. 

QiK'slwii. —  Find  the  values  of  a;  in  each  of  the  following  equations,  and  recon- 

{2)....x  + 


cilc  the  apparent  inconsistency.     (1). .  .  .x-\-  liL^:: :\'  z=  2x  +  3  ; 


3(  \/X' 


-)r=3x4-3;     (.3). 


.x+  - 


3(  x/x  -  ?>  ). 


:4x  +  3. 


Va;— 3  '     ^  '  '         ^x — 3 

Solution. —  The  first  members  of  these  equations  are  alike,  while 
the  second  members  are  unlike;  yet,  by  clearing  of  fractions  and  solv- 
ing, we  find  the  value  of  a:  in  each  to  be  9.  If  we  divide  the  numer- 
ator of  the  fraction  by  its  denominator,  we  obtain  from  the  difi'erent 
equations  these  results :   (1)...1=.2;    (2)...1=,3;    (3). ..1=4.     This 
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apparent  discrepancy  depends  upon  the  variable  value  of  the  fraction 
-j^—g-  ,  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  3  in  each  case.  Now  since  -^/x 
— .^=0,  the  fraction,  in  efteet,  is  ^:!^.^_,  or  Q,  having  no  fixed  value. 

Since  0  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying-  0  by  any  finite  number  what- 
ever, it  follows  that  J]  is  a  variable  expression,  assuming  different  val- 
ues at  difi'erent  times  :  in  the  first  of  these  equations  its  value  is  12 ; 
in  the  second,  21;  and  in  the  third,  30.  c.  H.  L. 

Another  Solution  of  the  same,  by  Pupillus. —  Clear  each  equa- 
tion of  fractions,  cancel  common  terms  and  common  factors  after  trans- 
posing, and  we  have  the  vsame  result  for  each,  viz.,  ^  ,j'z=3  :  .-.  .i'=9. 
The  apparent  inconsistency  results  from  the  fraction,  which,  instead 
of  being  unity  multiplied  by  3,  as  one  would  at  first  suppose,  is  inde- 
terminate; since  -|   x — 3=^0. 

Will  some  one  send  solution  of  Prob.  Ill  in  Nov.  No.  in  time  for 
the  May  issue  ? 

'  Salem  '  has  sent  correct  solution  of  Prob.  II  in  Sept.  Teacher : 
he  will  notice  that  his  solution  was  anticipated  by  '■  Adam  '  in  Dec.  No. 

Problems. —  I.  What  three  numbers  between  42  and  9240  have 
the  former  for  their  greatest  common  divisor  and  the  hitter  for  their 
least  common  multiple  ?  H.  b.  s. 

II.  A,  B  and  C  commence  trade  with  $3053. 25,  and  gain  $610.65, 
A's  stock  plus  B's  is  to  B's  as  5  to  7;  and  C's  stock  minus  B's  is  to 
C's  plus  B's  as  1  to  7  :  What  is  each  one's  part  of  the  gain  ?    H.  B.  s. 

III.  What  time  is  it  when  t  of  the  time  past  noon  is  equal  to  ?  of 
the  time  to  midnight?  Give  the  answer  iu  hours,  minutes,  and  sec- 
onds. Tt.  B.  s. 

We  have  one  other  question  on  hand,  from  G.  B.  J.,  that  we  intend- 
ed to  publish  this  month  ;  but  on  examination  we  find  it  in  its  present 
construction  not  quite  suitable  for  publication. 

The  above  series  of  problems  are  purely  arithmetical,  and  solutions 
of  that  character  are  desired  MATH.  ED. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Our  Table  this  month  is  diminished  iu  size  and  iu  the  variety  of  its  dishes,  ia 
Older  to  give,  as  desired  by  Mr.  Bateman,  a  large  portion  of  his  circular  of  March, 
which  has  been  issued  so  lately  that  it  can  not  reach  most  of  our  readers  so  soon  as  do 
these  pages.  Another  object  on  account  of  which  we  pinch  ourselves  in  space  is  to 
give  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  which  are  to  be  found  just  before  the  Book  Notices. 
As  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Batcman's  circular  give  his  comments  upon  them,  we 
postpone  our  own  till  a  future  occasion  ;  perhaps  may  think  that  enough  is  said 
in  our  pages;  but  we  hope  that  school-officers,  school-teachers,  and  friends  of 
education,  will  not  cease  to  speak  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  late  legis- 
lative body  until  the  people  are  enlightened  as  to  their  performances. 

School  Register. —  We  had  a  call  lately  from  Mr.  0.  Adams,  teacher  of  the 
St.  Charles  Union  School,  who  showed  us  his  new  School  Register.  It  sur- 
passes any  thing  hitherto  devised  for  neatness  and  adaptation  to  the  purpo.ses  of 
a  Register.  It  may  be  used  to  show  the  attendance,  tardiness,  and  deportment 
of  pupils.  Mr.  Adams's  directions  show  how  it  maybe  used  for  all  these  pur- 
poses ;  and  in  one  school  where  it  has  been  introduced  it  has  had  the  effect  to 
reduce  tardiness  75  per  cent,  below  the  previous  average,  by  its  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  who  are  unwilling  to  have  the  record  show  how  late  they  are. 
It  has  already  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  many  of  the  principal  towns  in 
the  north  and  centre  of  our  State,  and  has  the  highest  commendations  of  those  who 
have  tried  it.  We  most  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  school-officers  and  teachers. 
Since  school-officers  are  by  law  authorized  to  purchase  records  for  schools,  they 
will  find  it  desirable  to  get  these  as  permanent  records  of  the  attendance  of  the 
school. 

Books  Rejected  in  the  South. — The  Educational  Repository  and  Family  Monthly 
and  the  Southern  Teacher  are  now  the  only  exchanges  that  we  receive  from  any 
Southern  State.  They  are  not  conducted  on  the  plan  pursued  by  nil  our  other  ex- 
changes, of  letting  the  slavery  controversy  alone,  but  are  strongly  pro-slavery. 
The  Southern  Teacher  last  fall  contained  an  article  against  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  Jiepositoi'y  is  furnished  with  able  articles,  and  we  have  found 
in  its  pages  the  most  decided  and  critically  best  reviews  of  school-books  that  we 
have  seen.  The  February  number  has  an  article  in  which  advice  is  given  to  re- 
ject as  corrupting  and  dangerous  the  following  books:  Willson's  American  Histo- 
ry;  Mrs.  Willard's  U.S.  Histories;  Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  U.S.;  Pea- 
body's  U.S.  History  ;  Wayland's  Moral  Science  ;  and  Boyd's  Eclectic  Moral  Philos- 
ophy. Mrs.  Willard's  offense  is  in  saying  that  political  anti-slavery  organization 
'  had  its  origin  in  feelings  honorable  to  human  nature '. 

The  Georgia  Convention  has  offered  a  prize  of  $500  each  for  a  Spelling-Book, 
an  Arithmetic,  an  English  Grammar,  a  Geography,  and  two  Reading-Books.   Why 
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not  add,  a  History,  a  Rhetoric,  a  Moral  Science,  and  a  Dictionary  ?  These  can 
be  easily  made  the  vehicles  of  opinions:  the  Spolling-booli  and  Arithmetic  can 
not. 

The  ScHOOLMASTEa  under  Diuection. —  A  friend  who  exercises  the  function  of 
School  Commissioner  in  this  State  sends  us  the  following  rules  of  school  s^nt  l)y 
the  Directors  of  a  certain  distiict  to  the  S(  hool-teacher,  from  whom  our  fiiond  ob- 
tained it.  He  says:  "  Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  teacher  refused  to 
go  on  with  the  school."  We  wish  we  could  give  a/a<'-.s/;/i(/t' of  the  paper  as  we 
have  it: 

ruls  ofscool  no  swaring  no  raslen  no  puling  of  hats  no  skating  no  runing  to  the 
eis  no  holring  at  peple  as  tha  pas  by  no  tocken  inscool  no  reses  tak  upseool  at  8 
let  out  at  4  no  nick  nams  inscool  or  out  ofscool  no  sno  holing  eny  >ither  ruls  that 
you  plese. 

A  Ltterauy  Correspondent. —  On  showing  the  above  to  a  gentleman  in  our  city, 
he  produced  the  following,  which  he  cut  from  an  Ohio  newspaper  some  time  ago: 

The  following  is  in  every  particular  (except  names)  a  literal  copy  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  one  of  our  booksellers  from  a  correspondent  in  Tazewell  county,  Illinois. 
The  bookseller  desires  to  state  that  he  does  n't  deal  in  maps  '  slicing  the  anchen 
towns  and  Sitteys  and  destriots  of  Cuntreys  named  in  the  iJibel  and  nutestiment'. 

Tremoiit  .July  (Hh  1S57 

Mr der  Sir 

I  wish  to  perches  a  Map  for  the  us  of  a  Suiniay  Pcliool  shoins  the  anchon 
towns  and  Sitteys  and  destriots  of  Cuntreys  named  in  tlie  Biliel  and  nutestiment,  jiles  give  infer- 
mation  if  you  have  sutcli  and  can  obtain  sutch  and  wat  tliey  will  cost. 

address  J Tremont 

Teas  well  Co  111  

Ask  THE  CniLDRE.N. —  In  a  speech  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  Mr.  Kuykcndall 
said,  "  I  have  eleven  daughters,  and  each  daughter  has  two  brothers."  Now  how 
many  children  has  he  ? 

A  Singular  Theory  Regarding  Diphtheria. —  A  writer  in  the  Farmington  (Me.) 
/'rt^riorsuggeststhat  'the  iiiDnediatc /ircdinjiosing  fuiinfl oi' i\\\)][t]\Qr\n  is  the  exhaustion 
of  potash  in  the  blood  — leaving  the  vital  tide  too  iK^trly  like  mere  colored  acidu- 
lated water'.  He  suggests  also  that  the  too  free  use  of  acid  fruit,  the  apple,  for 
instance,  in  connection  with  the  decrease  of  potash  or  saleratus  in  cookery,  has 
tended  to  acidulate  the  blood  and  prepare  the  victim  for  disease. 

We  find  the  foregoing  in  several  of  our  exchange  papers.  Let  no  one  be  de- 
ceived by  such  blind  guessing.  The  author  of  that  hypothesis  would  have  been 
nearer  right  if  he  had  assigned  the  use  of  alkalis  in  cooking  as  a  cause  of  disease. 
Since  the  free  tone  rf  salcraius  mid  soda  in  the  kitchen,  nmiralrjia  and  dyapepma  have 
increased,  and  will  increase  until  wiser  eiislowJi  are  foUowrd.  Every  sensible  phy- 
sician, allopathic,  homa>opathic,  or  hypdropathic,  will  say,  'avoid  the  alkalis, 
and  use  fruits  as  freely  as  possible'.  School-teachers  ought  to  know  enough  of 
physiology  to  teach  children  so. 

The  SorRCK  of  the  Nile. —  Most  geographers  have  concluded  that  Lake  Nyanza 
is  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  have  expected  that  Capt.  Speke's  expedition  will 
confirm  tliis  belief.  But  recently  Giovanni  Miani  has  succeeded  in  reaching  a 
place  called  Galufi,  180  miles  above  Gondokoro,  the  previous  limit  of  ascent  of 
the  river;  and  there  the  natives  are  totally  ignorant  of  any  such  lake  as  Nyanza, 
and  assert  that  the  source  of  the  river  is  at  a  point  lying  in  the  direction  of  Mt. 
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Kciiia.     Galuti  is  only  2°  from  tlio  equator,  and  only  270  geographical  miles  irom 
Capt.  Spcke's  most  northern  point. 

The  natives  of  the  Galufi  region  are  very  di  tie  rent  from  those  lower  on  the  river, 
speak  a  Coptic  dialect,  and  resemble  iu  features  the  fine  faces  of  the  Egyptian 
tombs.  They  are  also  very  warlike,  and  Miani  was  obliged  at  every  village  to 
prepare  for  a  contest.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  undertaken  to  aid  Miani  in 
further  discoveries,  giving  him  a  force  of  200  soldiers  and  means  to  continue  his 
explorations. 

African  Explorations. — Four  largo  and  well-supported  expeditions  will  be  this 
year  in  the  equatorial  region  about  Lake  Nyanza  and  the  head  of  the  Nile;  the 
Italian  of  Miani,  spoken  of  above  ;  the  English  of  Capt.  Speke ;  the  French  of 
Lejean  ;  and  the  German  of  Heuglin.  The  latter  is  to  start  from  the  Upper  Nile 
and  endeavor  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Vogel,  and  to  obtain 
his  books  and  papers ;  it  will  then  survey  the  region  between  the  Nile  and  Lake 
Tsad.     Ileuglin  has  lived  and  traveled  many  years  in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  Egypt. 

Henry  Duveyrier  is  actively  engaged  in  surveying  the  Sahara,  and  having  made 
friendships  with  several  powerful  Tuareg  chiefs  expects  to  reach  regions  hitherto 
inaccessible.  He  has  been  very  active  there  for  two  years  past,  and  has  made 
many  valuable  discoveries  :  yet  he  was  only  19  years  old  on  the  28th  of  Februar)'. 

Necrology. —  Christiax  Kakl  Josias  Bunse\,  generally  known  as  Chevalier 
BuNSEX,  was  born  at  Corbach,  in  Waldeck,  August  25,  1701,  and  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  at  Bonn.  Ke  was  famous  as  a  scholar,  diplomatist,  politician,  and  the- 
ologian, being  familiar  with  many  languages,  including  the  ancient  northern 
tongues.  In  1815  he  became  acquainted  with  Niebuhr,  and  in  1818,  while  Niebuhr 
was  Prussian  Minister  at  Rome,  Bunsen  became  his  private  secretary,  and  after- 
ward secretary  of  legation.  From  this  time  he  exercised  much  influence  both  in 
the  scientific  and  literary  circles  of  Europe,  and  in  political  affairs.  From  1824 
till  1837  he  was  Prussian  Minister  at  Rome,  and  secured  some  concessions  favor- 
ing protestants  from  the  Pope,  and  some  church  reforms  at  home.  He  was  after- 
ward Minister  to  England.  In  1853  his  opposition  to  some  measures  and  opinions 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  caused  him  to  retire  to  private  life ;  and  soon  he  began  to 
issue  important  works  of  biblical  criticism.  He  was  the  inventor  of  an  electrical 
battery  which  bears  his  name. . .  .Prof.  Charles  B.  Haddock  died  at  West-Leb- 
anon, N.H.,  January  10th,  aged  65  years.  Ue  was  an  eminent  scholar,  formerly 
a  teacher  at  Dartmouth,  and  under  Pres.  Pierce's  administration  minister  to  Por- 
tugal. He  was  a  nephew  to  Daniel  Webster.  He  went  to  bed  early  complaining 
of  a  slight  pain ;  and  when  his  wife  went  to  her  chamber  she  found  her  husband 
had  ceased  to  breathe.  He  was  lately  engaged  in  a  work  on  Rhetoric ;  we  do 
not  remember  whether  it  has  been  issued. . .  .Rev.  Dr.  Shurtleff,  of  Dartmouth, 
died  recently  at  Hanover,  N.H.,  aged  87  years. ..  .Prof.  Charles  W.  Hackley 
was  born  at  Herkimer,  March  9,  1808,  and  died  at  New  York,  .January  luth,  1860. 
He  was  educated  at  West  Point  and  became  Ass't  Prof,  of  Mathematics  there  ; 
studied  law,  then  theology,  and  became  an  Episcopal  clergyman;  from  1832 
till  1838  he  was  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  N.Y.  University  ;  in  1839  became  Presi- 
dent of  Jefferson  College,  Miss.:  in  1843  he  became  Prof,  of  Astronomy  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  N.Y.,  in  which  post  be  died  aged  nearly  52.  He  was  author  of 
several  mathematical  works,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  his  Algebra  . .  .Dr.  John 
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Wakefikli)  Francis,  an  eminent  physician  and  literary  man  of  New  York,  died  in 
that  city  February  8th.  He  was  born  in  the  same  city  in  1789.  His  writinp.sare 
principally  medical  :  but  he  contributed  to  magazines,  and  to  Rees's  and  the  New 
Ainciiean  Cyclopedias. . .  .James  Monuok,  a  member  of  the  old  firm  of  James 
Monroe  &  Co.,  Boston,  died  Januaiy  12,  1801 ...  .Prof.  Josiah  Willard  Gikb?!, 
.LL.D.,  was  born  at  Salem,  April  30,  1790,  and  died  at  Ni  w  Haven,  March  25, 
1861.  He  was  from  1824  Prof  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Depait- 
ment  of  Yale  College,  and  was  well  known  as  a  scholar  for  his  extensive  and  ac- 
curate learning  in  pliilology.  He  was  the  author  of  a  IMx-ew  Lexivoy,  and  other 
biblical  works ;  of  Pluliilcgiml  /Studies,  and  of  a  Latin  text-book.  He  also  wrote 
some  portions  of  Prof  Fowler's  English  Giammar. 

A  NoBLK  Example. —  While  the  presidential  party  were  dining  at  Erie,  certain 
gentlemen  offered  Mr.  Lincoln  wine,  and  ratiier  forced  it  on  him.  Mr.  Lincoln 
replied  :  "  I  have  lived  fifty  years  without  the  use  of  any  liquor,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  change  my  habits  now."  * 

I.v  Detroit,  Michigan,  cliildren  are  reported  have  been  almost  frozen  to  death 
on  tiie  '  cold  Friday  ',  and  quite  a  storm  has  been  raised  against  the  shells  of  houses 
in  use  for  some  of  tlie  scliools  besides  the  storms  of  wind  and  snow  against  which 
they  prove  so  poor  a  protection,  and  reform  is  promised.  * 

Barnard's  Journal  for  March,  1861,  begins  the  tenth  volume  of  the  work.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  its  articles :  Theodore  Lyman;  State  Normal  School  of 
Connecticut;  Drawing  in  all  Elementary  Schools;  Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  Velnli, 
and  the  Industrial  Training  of  the  Poor;  Instruction  in  Common  Things;  Elemen- 
tary Instruction  in  Economical  Science  ;  Intellectual  Instruction  ;  Subjects  and 
Means  of  Education  ;  Religious  Instruction;  Discipline;  E.xample  ;  Public  In- 
struction in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden;  Schools  of  Art  and  Science;  German 
Views  of  Female  Education  ;  Cornelius  Conway  Felton  ;  Memorial  of  the  Worces- 
ter County  Teachers'  Association  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  1860.  In 
all  there  are  sixteen  articles,  some  of  which  are  of  much  interest,  and  all  val- 
uable. $4.00  a  year.  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  work  can  procure  (gratis) 
a  general  index  of  the  first  five  volumes,  by  addressing  the  proprietor,  Ileniy  Bar- 
nard, Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Lkigh  Hunt's  Library  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  entire,  and 
will  be  brought  to  America.  It  contains  many  presentation  copies,  with  the  auto- 
graphs of  authors. 

Faraday's  Lecturks  on  '  the  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle  ',  six  lectures  b  fore 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Biitain,  adapted  lo  a  juvenile  andiairc,  are  n  pub- 
lished in  that  mine  of  popular  scientific  information,  ihe  Sdtidijic  American,  pio- 
fusely  illustrated. 

Publisher's  Notice.— The  April  number  of  the  Tiachir  has  been  utlatoidably 
delayed  much  beyond  the  regular  day  of  publication  :  we  hope  to  be  on  time 
hereafter. 

Back  numbers  of  the  current  volume  can  no  longer  be  Supplied. 

A  few  complete  sets  of  Volume  IV  can  be  had  of  the  publisher  for  §1.00  each  : 
no  full  sets  of  any  other  Yolunie  on  hand. 

20 
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UOKKKSPONBKNCI!; 


Ocn  Blunder  Budget. —  Dear  Sir  :  We  do  not  like  Kobinson's  Arithmetics  in 
our  school.  I  send  you  specimens  of  the  matter  in  different  copies  not  marked 
as  different  editions,  and  of  errors.  On  page  '252  of  the  Practical  Arithmetic  oc- 
curs the  question,  "  A  speculator,  having  money  in  the  bank,  drew  60  per  cent,  of 
it,  and  expended  40  per  cent,  of  50  per  cent,  of  this  for  728  bushels  of  wheat  at 
$1.12^  per  bushel ;  how  much  was  left  in  the  bank  ?  Ana.  $3,640."  Another 
copy  has,  '  e.xpended  30  per  cent,  of  50  per  cent.',  etc.,  ^oith  the  same  answer. 

On  page  290,  Ex.  5,  is,  What  will  3  casks  of  rice  cost,  each  weighing  135 
pounds,  at  4d.  per  pound  S  )uth  Cirolina  currency  ?  Ans.  $27.  Other  copies,  with 
same  ansicer,  have,  'weighing  126  pounds',  etc. 

On  page  331,  Ex.  97,  is,  "I  have  three  notes  payable  as  follows:  one  for  *200, 
due  January  1,  1859,  another  for  S350,  due  September  1,  and  another  for  §;500, 
due  April  20,  1860;  what  is  the  average"?  Ans.  October  8."  Another  book 
has  the  question  exactly  the  same,  except  the  words  'of  maturity  '  at  the  end, 
and  has  answer  'Oct.  24,  1859'. 

On  page  328  occurs  an  example  (54)  printed  exactly  alike  in  different  books, 
one  copy  having  as  answer  '  B  $1500;  C  $1000';  another  copy,  '  B  $1000;  C 
$1600.' 

In  some  copies,  Ex.  34,  p.  326,  is  this:  "A  certain  principal  at  compound  in- 
terest for  five  years  .  .  .'';  in  others,  "A  farmer  sold  17  bushels  of  barley 
."  Also  in  some,  Ex.  36,  p.  328,  is,  "  Comparing  two  numbers,  483 
was  found  to  be  their  least  common  multiple,  and  23  their  greatest  common  di- 
visor ;  what  were  the  numbers  compared?  Ans.  69  and  161."  Others  ask, 
"  what  is  the  product  of  the  numbers  con:pared  ?  Ajis.  11,109."  These  are  on- 
ly specimens.  s. 

Here  is  a  question  from  Warren's  Physical  Geography,  page  47 :  "  What  would 
be  the  disadvantage  in  keeping  close  to  the  shoves  of  South  America  all  the  way 
to  San  Francisco  ?  "  We  imagine  the  scholar  who  can  tell  how  to  get  to  San  Fran- 
cisco at  all,  '  keeping  close  to  the  shores  of  South  America  all  the  way',  can  go  to 
the  head. 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  teachers  make  a  note  of  such  differences  and  errors 
as  they  find  in  books  pretending  to  be  the  same,  or  fit  for  use  in  our  schools. 


NOTES      AND      QUEKIES. 


Answers. —  Queries  27  and  28  {page  40)  are  —  "  Why  do  the  leaves  of  the  forest 
in  autumn  turn  red,  yellow,  brown,  etc.?  "  and  "  How  is  the  atmosphere  constant- 
ly replenished  with  oxygen  ?  "  It  will  be  easiest  to  consider  these  questions  to- 
gether. 

The  principal  agencies  that  withdraw  oxygen  from  the  air  are  fire,  respiration 
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of  animals,  and  eremacausis,  which  is  the  slow  oxydation  of  organic  matters  in 
the  air. '  All  these  agencies  combine  oxygen  with  carbon,  making  carbonic-acid 
gas.  Now  plants  need  for  the  principal  element  of  their  growth  carbon,  and  that 
they  obtain  from  the  air  by  absorbing  its  carbonic  acid  directly  through  their 
leaves,  and  by  drawing  from  the  soil  water  which  has  been  impregnated  with  it 
in  falling  through  the  air  and  sinking  into  the  earth.  But  the  compound  of  car- 
bon and  oxygen  can  be  decomposed  only  by  the  chemical  rays  of  the  sun  and  in 
the  green  parts  of  plants.  Under  the  influence  of  solar  light  the  leaves  of  plants 
separate  carbonic  acid  into  its  element?,  exhaling  the  oxygen  into  the  atmos- 
phere and  retaining  the  carbon  for  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Chemists  have  no 
means  of  effecting  this  decomposition  at  vital  temperatures.  Graham  states  that 
green  leaves  absorb  the  chemic  rays  of  the  sun  so  completely  as  to  give  no  image 
in  the  daguerreotype.  Liebig  regards  the  occasional  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid 
by  plants  as  a  physical  exosmosis,  not  a  vital  excretion  ;  and  he  supposes  it  to 
arise  from  the  presence  of  that  gas  in  the  fluids  of  the  plant  at  times  when  there 
is  no  light  to  produce  the  decomposition. 

Essential  to  the  production  of  the  decomposition  is  the  chloropliyl  or  green 
coloring-matter  of  the  leaves;  it  consists  of  peculiar  globules,  of  which  a  larger 
portion  is  in  the  upper  or  darker  side  of  a  loaf.  I  do  not  know  that  the  partic- 
ular influence  which  it  has  in  the  change  has  ever  been  shown.  It  may  be  that 
chlofophyl  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the  change  rather  than  one  of  its  causes ;  but  I 
saw  in  a  scientific  work  some  ten  years  ago  a  statement  which  seems  to  indicate 
a  peculiar  vital  function  in  chlorophyl;  it  was  that  tadpoles  kept  in  the  dark  do 
BOt  change  to  frogs,  unless  fed  with  green  leaves:  and  this  seems  to  indicate  that 
chlorophyl  has  a  power  of  preserving  and  transmitting  the  chemic  forces  of  the 
sun.  Chlorophyl  can  be  obtained  separate  from  the  leaf,  and  forms  when  dry  a 
bluish-green  mass.  If  this  is  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun  it  turns  yellow,  just 
as  leaves  turn  yellow  in  the  fall.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  clianges  of  color 
in  leaves  arise  from  changes  in  the  condition  and  color  of  the  chlorophyl  which 
remains  in  the  leaf  after  its  function  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  has  ceased  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  season.  The  change  of  color  does  not  necessarily 
imply  change  of  chemical  composition.  The  cause  of  the  variety  of  colors  I  could 
only  guess  at,  and  the  reader  can  do  as  much  without  my  aid.  Gray's  Lesso7is  in 
Boiiuii/  (Less.  26)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  function  of  the  leaves  of 
plants.  r.  r. 

To  Query  36  {p(i(/e  11.5). — "Why  is  the  presiding  officer  in  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  in  the  United  States  called  the  Speaker  ? "'  All  communications  and  ad- 
dresses from  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain  to  the  King  or  Queen  are 
made  through  the  presiding  officer  of  that  body  :  hence  he  is  styled  the  Speaker, 
as  the  person  who  speaks  for  the  Commons  to  the  Sovereign.  We  have  received 
the  term  from  the  English.  •  c.  n.  l. 

Whenever  a  conclusion  is  reached  by  the  House  of  Representatives  as  shown 
by  a  vote  of  the  body,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  to  declare  it:  he  is 
thus  the  spokesman  of  the  assembly,  declaring  its  acts  and  opinions.  Is  not  this 
one  reason  for  calling  him  the  Speaker  ?  Stephen. 

Xev?  Queries. —  Qucri/  38. —  Why  do  woolens  shrink  when  washed  ? 
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Qnerif  39. —  Why  are  we  loss  able  to  resist  cold  when  lying  down  than  when 
Standing  or  sitting? 

Qim-i^  40. —  "Poems  by  William  Cowper,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Ef?q."'  This  is 
the  published  title  of  Cowper's  Woiks,  and  I  have  seen  the  same  phraseology 
elsewhere,  when  the  inns  of  court  were  referred  to.  Why  is  not  Esq.  placed  di- 
rectly after  the  name  ? 

Query  41. —  The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  its  letter  lists,  commences  all  titles  with 
small  letters,  thus  'mi-ss',  'mrs.',  'dr.',  'rev.',  'm.d ', 'capt.',  and 'co.'.  What 
authority  is  there  for  this,  except  the  authority  exercised  by  'short  of  caps'? 

C.  H.  L. 

Query  42. —  What  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  Grammar  S-hool? 

PUPILLUS. 

S^qqierneninry  to  Queries  25  a»d  37,  I  offer  the  following  sentences.     These  are 

not  exceptional  uses  of  the  verb  —  this  construction  is  found  in    the   writings  of 

every  period  from  tliat  of  Ciiaucer  to  the  present.     It  is  to  the  use  of  the  veibs 

which  I  have  italicized  that  I  would  call  attention. 

'•  Thou  art  so  full  of  misery. 
Were  it  not  bt- ttur  not  to  be." — Tenntsox. 

"  It  were  absurd  to  suppose,"  etc. —  Coleridge. 

"  Tn  a  word,  a  man  weri'  better  relate  himself  to  a  etatutj  or  pi.,ture  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts 
to  iia8.s  iu  smother.'' —  Ba(.ov. 

"  Those  many  had  not  dared  to  do  that  evil, 
If  the  nrit  man  th^it  did  the  edirt  iiilVinge 
Had  an.-jWiTed  fi.r  his  deed." —  t>UAKbP!:,ARE. 

'•  Lord,  if  thou  hud.st  been  here;  my  brother  had  uot  died."—  Joeji  si,  21.  c.  H.  L. 


Cook  Co.  Ixstitcte  is  to  be  held  in  the  High-School  building  in  Chicago,  be- 
ginning Monday,  April  15th.  A  cordial  invitation  to  be  present  is  extended  to 
all  teachers  and  all  others  interested. 

Chicago. —  The  late  principal  of  the  Moseley  School  has  been  removed  for  want 
of  skill  in  maintaining  discipline:  the  ptipils  on  this  issue  made  up  a  quarrel  with 
the  Board  of  Education.  That  body  has,  however,  quietly  filled  the  place  by  ap- 
pointing thereto  our  friend  S.  A.  briggs,  recently  at  Beardstown. 

For  IxsTiTUTKS. —  Messrs.  0.  C.  Blackmer,  of  Rockford,  and  0.  Adams,  of  St. 
Charles,  will  be  leady  to  attend  Instituesas  lecturers  and  conductors  this  spring. 
Tliey  are  favorably  known  throughout  our  northern  counties. 

Lke  Co.  Tkachkrs'  Instititk  will  be  held  at  Si.blette,  April  22,  and  continue 
one  week.     Conducted  by  Wm.  II.  Haskell,  of  Canton. 

Mt.  Carroll. — We  find  in  the  Wt^ekly  Mirror  a  report  of  an  examining  com- 
mittee appointed  to  visit  the  schools  and  attend  examinations.  The  committee 
speak  in  high  terms  of  the  labor  of  the  toiteliers  and  its  results;  the  Union  School 
under  charge  of  Mr.  and  xMis.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Ili.bl)aid  is  highly  commended.  Tlien 
the  committee  offer  the  following  sharp  criticism  upon  the  school-officers  and  the 
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citizens  of  Mt.  Carroll.     We  wish  such  an  out-speaking  committee  were  in  every 
town. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  diflSoulties  under  which  the  teachers  have  Irtbortd  during 
the  winter,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  we  have  -such  an  excpJIent  school,  but  that  we 
can  have  any  school  :U  all.  The  idea  of  huddling  a  multitude  of  scholar.*  into  one 
large  room  —  the  windows  rattling  all  day  iike  a  .«a  w-inill ;  the  children  alternatelv 
roasted  or  frozen,  in  proportion  as  they  can  crowd  close  up  to  the  red-hot  stove 
or  get  crowded  away  ;  and  then  expecting  the  best-organized  school  in  tlie  world, 
is  preposterous  in  the  extreme.  Few  in  this  coninumity  know  how  these  teachers 
h;ive  struggled ;  how  faithful  they  have  been ;  how  many  difficulties  they  have 
met  and  heroically  overcome. 

Normal. —  Some  of  the  papers  have  an  item  copied  from  the  Chkaao  Tribune 
respecting  an  attempt  to  poison  scholars  at  the  Normal  Scliool  by  putting  arsenic 
on  their  food.  We  knew  of  this  matter  before  the  Teacher  of  last  month  was 
made  up,  but  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  it  unless  it  should  get  into  the  papers. 
Some  pupils  of  the  Model  School  were  poisoned  by  arsenic  or  perhaps  by  mixed 
poison  put  upon  their  dinners  which  had  been  left  in  their  buckets  or  baskets  in 
the  dressing-room  :  one  only  was  dangerously  sick.  The  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  on  two  different  days,  and  upon  different  pupils;  and  it  hardly  seems 
to  bear  evidence  of  any  purpose  to  take  the  life  of  any  particular  person.  The 
actor  and  his  motives  —  if  he  had  any  —  are  not  yet  known. 

Pike  Coitxty. —  The  Pike  County  Journal  is  considerably  '  exercised  '  by  a  special 
act  of  the  Legislature  conferring  extraordinary  powers  upon  the  Pittsfield  School 
Directors,  by  which  that  body  is  authorized  to  build  a  school-house  costing  not 
more  than  ^25,000,  levy  on  aimual  tax  of  one  per  cent.,  and  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  ¥10,000;  and  the  people  of  the  district  (which  is  likewise  arbitrarily 
created)  have  no  opportunity  to  accept  or  reject  the  act,  or  to  influence  the  course 
of  the  directors.  Such  special  legislation  is  very  impolitic;  we  fear  from  our 
reading  of  a  Springfield  Session-daily  that  much  of  it  w^as  done  last  winter. 

Putnam  Cocmt. —  They  are  having  a  lively  time  in  Putnam  just  now.  In  Hen- 
nepin the  School  Directors  have  adopted  rules  which  are  odious  to  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  citizens,  and  the  latter  have  held  public  meetings,  discussed  school 
regulations,  and  passed  resoulutions  requesting  the  Directors  to  modify  their  rules 
or  resign.  The  rules  were  taken  up  in  public  meeting  and  approved  or  disap- 
proved, one  by  one.  Some  of  the  rules  appear  to  us  arbitrary  and  inconvenient ; 
but  if  every  member  of  the  meeting  could  have  had  a  teacher's  experience,  the 
result  would  have  been  difiFerent.  The  citizens  voted  against  a  rule  of  unques- 
tionable legality  designed  to  secure  uniformity  of  text-books!  We  have  taught 
in  a  district  in  the  Egyptian  country  where  the  people  knew  better  than  that. 

Meanwhile  another  movement  was  in  progress  in  a  convention  at  Granville,  a 
few  miles  distant,  where  there  was  an  etfort  to  secure  uniformity  of  text-books. 
If  we  had  the  honor  of  a  scat  in  this  convention  we  should  urge  some  reasons  for 
thinking  the  object  neither  attainable  nor  desirable  to  the  extent  and  by  the 
means  suggested  there. 

Rock  Island. — We  copy  the  following  from  the  Roric  Ishiid  Arrn'-'',  and  express 
our  great  pleasure  in  the  generosity  of  the  two  boys  named.  Had  they  simply 
iTOQ  the  medal,  we  should  have  thought  but  little  of  it:  but  their  magnanimous 
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agreement  to  forego  the  pospcssioii  of  it  i-!  worthy  of  esteem  above  all  school  hon- 
ors and  all  intellectiial  profieienoy: 

At  the  coniniencement  of  the  last  term  of  school  Mr.  Reynolds  offered  a  silver 
napkin-ring  as  a  prize  to  the  girl  who  should  stand  highest,"and  Mr.  Hardy  offered 
a  silver  medal  to  the  boy  who  should  stand  highest.  At  the  close  of  tiie  term, 
Abhy  \Vr  g  it  •^tool  Ji'rf-.ci,  an  1  thi  li  ig  was  aw.irlel  to  her. 

George  V.  Frysinger  and  Ed.  H.  J5ownnin,  two  boys  wlio  had  sat  side  and  side 
during  the  whole  of  the  term  and  had  recited  in  the  same  class,  were  found  to  be 
/'fi/trC,  and  both  eiititlod  to  tiie  medal.  Jiefore  .Mr.  llardy  spoke  to  them  on  the 
subject  they  had  agreed  not  to  take  the  medal  by  lot,  or  any  game  of  chance,  but 
to  ask  a  written  certificate  of  Mr.  Hardy,  setting  forth  their  (inaliKcations  and 
.'itanding,  and  tlien  award  the  medal  to  the  boy  who  stood  ne.\t  highest  on  the 
list.  As  they  had  both  won  it.  nobly,  it  was  decided  that  they  siiould  both  have 
medals  precisely  alike. 


fiEOISLATlV^E    ACTS     RELATING    TO    EDTJOATION. 


[The  following  Amendatory  Act  was  omitted  last  month  in  consequence  of  a 
misunderstanding.     We  named  its  most  essential  features  in  an  editorial. —  Ed.] 

Ax  Act  to  amknd  the  Free  School  L.\w  ok  Illinois,  as  amended  and  approved 
Feb.  21,  18.")9. —  Be  if  cnnttted  hy  the  Peojilf  of  the  iStatc  of  Il/inois,  rcpreacnUd  in  the 
GeneraJ.  Assembli/,  Tiiat  the  above  designated  Act  be  amended  as  tbllows: 

Sec.  1.  Add  to  ttie  twentieth  section:  "All  ([uestions  and  controversies  arising 
xinder  the  School  Law  in  the  several  counties,  shall  fiist  be  submitted  to  the 
School  Commissioner  for  his  opinion  and  advice,  whence  appeal  may  be  taken  to 
the  State  Superintendent,  upon  a  written  statement  of  facts,  subscribed  by  the 
School  Commissioner  and  cert.fied  by  representatives  of  each  party  concerned." 
Provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  vest  the  School  Commis- 
sioners or  Superintendent  with  judicial  power. 

Cliange  the  fiist  twelve  lines  of  the  tliirty-tifth  section  so  that  they  shall  read 
as  follows:  "  Pupils  may  be  transfeired  from  one  district  to  another,  either  in  the 
same  or  in  different  townships,  only  upon  the  written  consent  of  the  directors  of 
V)oth  districts.  The  school  thus  formed  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  directors 
of  the  district  in  which  it  is  kept.  A  separate  schedule  shall  be  kept  for  each 
district,  upon  the  return  of  which  to  the  trustees  of  the  proper  township  they 
shall  instruct  their  treasurer  to  pay  the  amount  certified  in  said  schedule  to  be 
due,  to  the  teacher  entitled  thereto;  and  such  separate  schedule,  duly  certified, 
shall  be  taken  by  the  several  boards  of  trustees  and  their  treasurers,  as  evidence 
of  the  consent  of  directors,  unless  objection  be  made,  in  wilting,  by  two  direct- 
ors of  one  of  the  districts  concerned.  The  aforesaid  written  permits  shall  be  re- 
turned to  and  filed  by  the  teacher  of  said  school,  and  shall  be  evidence  of  said 
pernussion."' 

§  2.  Change  the  first  twenty-seven  lines  of  the  forty-second  section  of  said  act 
30  as  to  I'ead  as  follows:  "The  annual  election  of  school  diieetors  shall  be  on 
the  fiist  Monday  of  August,  when  one  director  shall  be  elected  in  each  district, 
who  shall  hold  his  oHice  for  three  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected.  In 
new  districts  the  first  eh-ction  may  be  on  any  Monday,  notice  being  given  by  the 
township  treasurer,  as  for  the  election  of  trustees,  when  three  directors  shall 
be  elected,  who  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  draw  lots  for  their  respective 
terms  of  office  for  one,  two,  and  three  years.  When  vacancies  occur,  the 
remaining  director  or  directors  shall,  without  delay,  order  an  election  to  fill 
such  vacancies.  Notices  of  all  elections  in  organized  districts  shall  be  given 
by    the   directors  at    least    ten    days  previous  to   the   day   of   said  election. 
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Said  uotices  shall  be  posted  in  ai  least  three  of  the  most  public  ))laces 
in  the  district,  and  shall  specify  the  place  where  such  election  is  to  be  held,  the 
time  of  opening  and  closing;  the  polls,  and  the  question  or  ciuestions  to  be  voted 
on.  Two  of  the  directors  shall  act  as  judges  and  one  as  clerk  of  said  election. 
But  if  said  directors  shall  fail  to  attend,  or  refuse  to  act  when  present,  and  in  un- 
organized districts,  the  legal  voters  when  assembled  shall  choose  three  of  their 
number  to  act  as  judges,  and  one  as  clerk  of  said  election.  Prvriilcd,  that  if  npon 
the  day  appointed  foi'  said  election,  the  said  directors  or  judges  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  on  account  of  the  snnill  attendance  of  voters,  the  public  good  re(iuires  it,  or 
if  the  voters  present,  or  a  majority  of  them,  desire  it,  they  shall  postpone  said 
election  until  the  next  Monday  at  the  same  place  and  hour,  when  the  voters  shall 
proceed  as  if  it  were  not  an  adjourned  meeting.  A  n<I pronidi-d^  iilxv,  that  if  notice 
shall  not  have  been  given  as  above  required,  tlien  said  election  maybe  ordered  as 
aforesaid  and  holden  on  the  third  Monday  in  August,  or  any  other  Monday,  i\otiee 
thereof  being  given  as  aforesaid.  In  case  of  a  tie  the  judges  shall  decide  it  by  lot 
on  the  day  of  election.  The  directors  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  clerk, 
Avho  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  otHeial  acts  of  the  board  in  a  well-bound  book 
provided  for  the  purpose,  which  record  shall  be  submitted  to  the  township  treasurer 
for  his  inspection  and  approval,  on  the  tirst  Mondays  of  April  and  October,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  tlie  township  treasiu'cr  may  rcqnire.  Directors  aie  author- 
ized to  use  any  funds  belonging  to  their  district  and  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  book  for  their  records,  and  the  said  recoids  shall  be 
kept  in  a  punctual,  orderly,  and  reliable  manner." 

Strikeout  the  word  'county'  before  the  word  'collector'  in  the  thirty-third  line 
of  the  forty-fifth  section.  • 

Skction  S.  Strike  out  all  before  the  first  'pw(*o'  in  the  fiftieth  section,  and  sub- 
stitute the.  following:  "  The  school  commissioner  shall,  either  in  person  or  by  one 
or  more  competent  examiners  whom  he  shall  appoint,  examine  any  person  pro- 
posing to  teach  a  common  school  in  the  county  in  Orthography,  Reading  in  Eng- 
lish, Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  English  Grannnar,  Modern  Geography,  and  the 
History  of  the  United  States;  and  if  he  or  they  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  person 
is  of  good  moral  character,  and  qualified  to  teach  all  the  aforesaid  blanches,  he 
or  they  shall  give  such  person  a  certificate,  tlie  grade  of  which  shall  be  determined 
by  the  relative  merit  of  the  examination  sustained.  School  commissioners  shall 
be  authorized  by  this  act  to  issue  three  grades  of  teachers'  certificates,  viz:  First 
Grade,  valid  in  the  county  for  two  years ;  Second  Grade,  valid  in  the  county  for 
one  year;  Third  Grade,  valid  in  a  given  district  only,  for  six  months.  The  com- 
missioner may  renew  such  certificate  at  its  expiration  by  indorsement  thereon, 
and  lie  nniy  revoke  the  same,  for  gross  immorality,  incompetency,  or  other  ade- 
quate cause.     Said  certificate  may  be  in  the  following  form  : 

,  Illinois, ,  186    . 

■  Couiitv. 


The  undersigned,  having  examined in  Orthography,  Readin;;  in  Kiinlisli.  I'ennianship, 

Aritlinii'tic.  ^nglisll  (ininiinar,  Modern  Geograiihy.  and  the  History  of  the  United  States;  and  be- 
ing satisfied  tiiat is  of  good  moral  cliaracter,  hereby  certify  that qualifications  in  i^ll  the 

above  branches  are  such  as  to  entitle to  this  certificate,  being  of  the Grade,  and  valid 

in for from  the  date  hereof;  renewable  ut  the  option  of  the  school  commissioner 

by  his  ind(a-semeut  therec  n. 

Given  under hand,  at  the  date  aforesaid. 

A.  B.,  School  Commissioner. 


C.  D.,    ) 
E.  F.,  ; 


Examiners. 


Each  school  connnissioner  shall  also  keep  a  careful  record,  in  a  book  provided 
for  the  purpose,  of  all  the  candidates  to  whom  he  issues  certificates;  noting  the 
date  of  examination ;  the  name,  sex,  and  age  of  the  candidate,  and  the  grade  of 
the  certificate  granted;  a  transcrij)t  of  which  record  shall  be  included  in  the 
annual  report  to  the  Superintendent. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  also  be  and  is  hereby 
authorized  to  grant  and  issue  State  Certificates  of  eminent  qualifications  as  teach- 
ers, to  such  persons  as  may  be  found  worthy  to  receive  the  same,  upon  due  exiim- 
ination  by  himself  or  others  whom  he  shall  appoint  for  that  purpose,  and  who  shall 
exhibit  satisfactory  evidence  of  practical   experience  and  success  in  teaching 
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SANDERS'S  NEW  SERIES. 

Revised,  Improved,  and  Newly  Illustrated. 


I.    Alphabet  Cards,  6  in   a  set SO  30 

11.    Piliiiary  Sclidol  Cliarls.  Hun  4  cuds 1   oO 

III.  rriiiiJit-y    Spelliug-i5i.ol< 12 

IV.  Ni'w  Speller  and  Dtliner 15 

V.   Analysis  of  Eiiglisii  Wonl.s 50 

VI.   Pictorial  Primer  (bound) 15 

VII.   Gerniati  and    Hnjrlisli  Primer 20 

A'lll.   New    First  Reader 15 

IX.   New  Second  F.eader 30 

X.   New  Third   Reader 45 

XI.   New  Fourth  Header 60 

XII.   New   Fifth   Reader 75 

XIII.  Ilifih  School  Render 88 

XIV.  Youno;  Ladies'  Reader 88 

XV.   Scdiool  Speaker ]   00 

XVI.  Elocutionary   Chart 3  00 


ATiTITi^UGIT  grpatly  improvecl,  the  paging  "fthe  rf.aiJing  mnttpr  remains  unaUrrrd,  so  the  books 
ran  bo  usiil  in  tin-  same  classt-s  with  |iiL-viuu,s  rilitimis;  and  the  slight  advjijiee  in  i>nti-  ol  S'V- 
ei-.il  ol'  the  early  volumes,  leaves  them  2u  per  cent,  lnwer  in  price  tliau  other  readmg  books  of  similar 
Style. 

Ill  order  tn  keep  pace  with  the  proirress  of  t  hearts,  and  the  increa.sing;  demand  f  ir  more  elcgii  nee 
and  taste  in  the  mamilactnre  of  sehoul-lioolis.  we  have  newly  electiotyped  and  iiilded  new  ;nid  ele- 
gant cuts  to  the  finoiilAL  I'BIMEK,  the  tiitsT.  .Sic  'Nfi,  and  'lilini)  Ukaokks.  and  have  iniproved  the 
qiiiility  of  the  paper.  inaUiiig  them,  on  the  whole,  ptia/  to  the  Oe.it.  aiir/  I  ettfr  l/ia>i  iin^xl  of  the 
l;eadinj;-l'ool<s  in  the  niailiet.  lu  addition  to  thi-,  the  .^iitlmr  has  made  a  tlmrunnh  revision  of 
the  book-<,  addiii;;  deliiiiti.'iis  to  each  spelling  less 'ii  m  the  Seeond.  i  hinl.  and  Koiiilh  headers, 
and  111  a  pnition  of  ihe  tirst.  thus  niakint;  these  books  more  attractive  and  useful  than  ever  1h  loie. 

The  Kii'TH  It^MiBR  has  heen  m-vvly  eiecfrot.\  ped.  and  twenty  ei^ht  pajie^  of  new  matter  added, 
fmliracing  selections  Irom  the  pens  of  lirancroft.  Ilitihcock.  liethune,  Bryant.  Bayard  Taylor,  Dr. 
Kane,  i'rof.  Mitchel.  Holmes.  Mrs.  Hale.  Mrs.  Ibiwitt.  etc. 

tnir  De.^ciupuvk  Catm.ocue  contains  some  25  Oclavo  pagea  nf.'trnng  Tes'imortinh  fr"m  StnU  Sn- 
perin'endin's.  / 'rincipals n/  i\ormul  IScIi'ihIk,  S atf  Jin  'rils  'f  Educuti'iii.  P,e.iHlenh  an  I  I'ih/ik  ois 
of  f  Ucgfs  ai  d  hiinnrei/s  n/experieiicid  and  n  ucce.it  fid  'Jeac/nrs.  as  well  as  eonuneinlatory  !••  vie\v.s 
from  the  religious  and  literary  pi  ess.  Kefirriii";  tn  the  previous  .'.  nnihers  uf  our  Circular,  and  our 
Caialogue  for  ilie  atiove.  we  tiow  offer  a  few  current  notices  wliii  h.  heiny:  just  written  and  since 
th"  ap|ir:iiance  of  rival  hooks,  will  show  that  up  to  the  Jireseiit  time  .Viw/e/.>r  /  e'ps  tliefuUl. 

In  the  .\cadeniie8  of  the  State  of  .Sew  York  the  last  Regents'  Report  of  .January,  IhOl,  states 
till  m  to  he  in  ahout  loO  out  of  the  1S4  teachins;  readiii;; 

The  Hon.  V.  M.  liicK,  late  State  Superintendi'iit  Schools.  New  York.  said,  after  exartiinafion  of 
the  variiins  l{eadintr  Hooks  used  in  the  State,  that  he  ••  hicami'  convinced  of  the  real  excellence  of 
Sandkrs's  Seiues  as  heing  eminently  progressive,  and  judicinusly  gradiiati  il  to  ihe  c  ipaeities  of  the 
different  classes  if  pupils.  That  they  are  of  a  high  i  rder  of  literary  nn'Cit.  and  uiiexe'  ptionah  e 
ill  their  ni.iral  inflnences.  seems  to  he  the  unanimous  opinion  of  our  ahle.->t  educators  thioughoi.t 
the  Union  wlm  liave  examined  them." 

That  they  are  still  so  regarded,  notwithstanding  recent  attempts  to  rival  them,  will  be  seen  by 
the  following 

DePAHTMENT   of    PtIBLIC   iNSTntTCTinX.  \ 

Superintendent's  Oltice,  New  Yoi  k.  February  L'itli.  ISOl  J 
T  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  ci  niplete  set  of  your?7c?tJ  and  hrauHftd  editir,n 
of  Siuider.'i's  Schnnl  Ji'enderf:  for  the  use  cf  this  department.     'I  liese  worlcs  arr  si  ill  in  u.se  in  must  'f 
our  Public  Schools,  and  continue  to  give  geneial  satisfaction  Vi  Ttacliers.  School-Officers,  and ptijuU. 

S.  S.  RANDALL,  City  Superiuteudeut. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  DICTIONARY  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


ax      W.       H.       VEXABLE. 


The  principal  use  to  which  the  Dictionary  may  be  applied  is  in  the 
definition  of  words.  How  wonderful  are  words  !  How  insignificant 
as  mere  shapes — as  mere  sounds  !  how  expressive  as  embodiments  of 
meaning  !  Each  word  is  a  precious  treasury.  Each  little  word  is  the 
repository  of  a  thought  or  a  fragment  of  thought.  Like  magnetism 
in  the  steel,  or  like  spirit  in  the  body,  so  lies  the  meaning  in  the  word. 
Almost  all  of  human  knowledge  is  wrapped  up  in  these  tiny  forms, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  arbitrary  signs,'each^suggestive  of  some 
idea  !  Whether  we  think  in  words  or  not,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the 
possession  of  much  accurate  knowledge  without  them.  Words  swept 
away, —  Natural  Science  and  Literature  would  flow  back  into  the  vast 
unknown.  All  knowledge  is  an  absolute  boundless  ocean.  From  it 
we  have  dipped  a  few  drops  of  truth.  These  drops  are  contained  in 
words.  How  precious,  then,  are  words!  "In  them,"  says  one,  "are 
stores  of  moral  and  historic  truth,  and  no  less  of  passion  and  imagina- 
tion, laid  up  —  lessons  of  infinite  worth,  which  we  may  derive  from 
them  if  our  attention  is  awakened  to  their  existence." 

A  writer  declares  that  every  new  language  a  man  learns  gives  him 
a  new  soul ;  for  it  conveys  to  him  as  many  new  shades  of  thought  as 
there  are  words  in  that  language.  Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no 
synonyms,  that  is,  words  of  identical  signification. 

Astonishing  ignorance  of  the  definition  of  words  is  displayed  not 
21  161 
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only  by  the  students  in  our  schools,  but  by  teachers  themselves.  At  a 
recent  Teacher's  Examination  in  Ohio  the  word  Judicial  was  defined 
as  '  rather  particular'.  The  word  Attorney  was  said  to  be  '  the  name 
of  a  general ';  while  Antipodes  was  variously  defined  as  '  the  name  of 
an  ancient  people',  '  the  name  of  a  great  mathematician  ',  *  a  feeling 
of  discomfit '.  Truly,  it  is  hard  to  tolerate  such  ignorance  among 
teachers  in  this  age  of  intelligence.  The  student  who  permits  himself 
to  read  or  study  with  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  language  he 
passes  over  is  not  only  in  danger  of  making  ludicrous  blunders  in 
the  application  of  words,  but  he  actually  fails  to  receive  much  of  the 
benefit  that  a  little  attention  to  the  Dictionary  would  insure  him. 
His  labor  is,  in  a  measure,  lost.  One  unacquainted  with  Greek  might 
as  well  presume  to  be  benefited  by  poring  over  a  copy  of  the  original 
Iliad,  as  to  expect  to  gain  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  Milton  with- 
out an  acquaintance  with  English  Lexicology.  The  student  should 
be  incited  to  study  the  derivation  of  words,  that  his  understanding  of 
them  may  be  clear  and  accurate.  With  what  new  interest  will  he 
view  thousands  of  common  words  when  he  has  traced  out  their  simple 
and  beautiful  etymology.  While  our  excellent  dictionaries  enable  him 
to  do  this  in  many  important  instances,  they  also  afibrd  him  the  means 
of  avoiding  an  error  into  which  a  mere  knowledge  of  etymologies  may 
lead.  I  allude  to  the  misapplication  of  words  whose  original  signifi- 
cation has  changed,  or  whose  figurative  meanings  may  be  widely  dif- 
ferent from  their  literal.  Another  danger  to  which  students  are  li- 
able is  that  of  associating  words  that  resemble  each  other  in  sound 
or  appearance  but  diff"or  in  signification.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  prevalent  fault  in  translating  certain  Latin  terms. 
Thus,  'crimen'  is  improperly  rendered  crme;  'virtus',  virtue;  *  ea- 
lamitas',  calamity,  etc.  So  we  have  known  a  boy  to  define  sentient, 
*  pertaining  to  the  senses',  doubtless  thinking  of  the  word  sensual. 
So  a  geutleniau  made  a  ludicrous  blunder  in  writing  incontinency  for 
inconstancy.  The  same  person  made  use  of  the  word  collision  when 
it  was  evident  that  he  meant  collusion.  It  is  only  by  habitual  atten- 
tion to  the  Dictionary  that  we  can  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  various 
forms  of  words  and  their  authorized  use. 

We  are  now  led  to  consider  the  second  important  office  of  the  Dic- 
tionary, which  is  to  impart  a  cori'ectand  uniform  orthography.  Spell- 
ing can  not  be  learned  by  theory.  A  few  general  rules  for  spelling 
we  have,  but  they  are  of  no  great  use  practically.  The  principles  of 
our  orthography  are  arbitrary.  The  various  combinations  of  letters 
must  be  learned  by  direct  application  of  the  attention,  and  retained 
by  a  special  eftort  of  the  memory.     It  must  be  learned  as  a  particular 
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fact  that  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  supersede  begins  with  an  s  ; 
that  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  necessary  ends  with  a  c.  Word 
after  word  must  be  examined  and  referred  to  as  often  as  a  doubt  arises 
as  to  its  correct  orthography.  The  spelling-books  contain  but  few  of 
the  words  in  use  in  our  language ;  therefore,  he  who  would  gain  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  English  orthography  must  make  the  Diction- 
ary his  constant  companion.  This  he  must  do,  also,  to  learn  pronun- 
ciation. It  is  true,  pronunciation  varies  in  different  localities,  and  is 
ever  liable  to  change.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  standard  of  cor- 
rect orthography.  That  standard  is  to  be  sought  in  what  is  termed 
established  usage.  This  is  best  exhibited  in  our  Dictionaries.  "  From 
these,"  Walker  justly  remarks,  "  the  general  current  of  custom  with 
respect  to  the  sound  of  words  may  be  collected  with  almost  as  much 
certainty  as  the  general  sense  of  words  from  Johnson." 

Besides  the  general  uses  of  the  Dictionary  which  we  have  briefly 
discussed,  there  are  many  special  uses  which,  it  is  feared,  are  not  fully 
understood  or  appreciated  in  our  schools.  Hardly  can  a  student  thor- 
oughly prepare  himself  for  recitation  in  any  branch  of  study  without 
reference  to  a  reliable  Dictionary.  Some  of  its  uses  in  grammatical 
investigations  may  be  here  enumerated. 

1st.  It  may  assist  the  student  in  discerning  the  parts  of  speech. 

2d.  It  enables  him  to  determine  the  irregular  forms  of  words,  as 
the  plurals  of  irregular  nouns  and  the  conjugation  of  irregular  verbs. 

3d.  It  often  exhibits  peculiar  constructions  and  explains  idioms. 
It  distinguishes  between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs ;  shows  the 
right  use  of  prepositions,  etc. 

In  a  geography  class  the  Dictionary  may  be  employed  — 

1st.  In  deciding  .the  pronunciation  of  names. 

2d.  In  extending  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  various  produc- 
tions, etc.,  mentioned  in  the  lesson. 

3d.  In  defining  many  scientific  terms,  especially  in  Physical  Geog- 
raphy. 

In  mathematical  studies  the  Dictionary  is  in  daily  requisition  in  the 
definition  and  pronunciation  of  words,  as  well  as  in  the  study  of  abbre- 
viations, etc. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  composition,  or  any  written  exercise,  the 
Dictionary  is  indispensable.  It  must  be  consulted  for  Orthography 
and  for  Definition.  No  one  should  allow  himself  to  attempt  to  write 
a  word  until  he  is  sure  he  can  spell  it;  no  one  permit  himself  to  use 
a  word  until  he  knows  its  precise  meaning  and  appropriate  application. 
Nor  should  a  writer  be  content  to  use  a  word  which  will  but  vaguely 
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express  his  thought,  when  the  word  which  will  clearly  and  forcibly 
convey  his  idea  is  available.  Since  the  discussion  of  synonyms  has 
been  introduced  into  our  Dictionaries,  the  student  has  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  a  critical  and  discriminating  taste  in  the  use  of 
language. 

We  have  briefly  shown  that  the  Dictionary  has  its  important  uses 
in  connection  with  all  the  studies  of  the  common  school.  We  may 
add,  that  it  might  be  profitably  used  not  merely  for  occasional  refer- 
ence, but  as  a  class-book  for  direct  and  special  study.  The  learner 
will  find  it  a  boundless  field  of  interesting  investigation.  Indeed,  one 
deprived  of  all  other  books  could  obtain  a  fair  literary  and  scientific 
education  from  our  American  Dictionaries.  These  are  of  all  sizes, 
from  diminutive  pocket  editions  to  the  massive  pictorial  volumes  of 
Webster  and  Worcester.  They  are  of  all  prices,  from  twenty-five  cents 
to  twelve  dollars,  so  that  no  one  need  plead  poverty  as  an  excuse  for 
not  owning  one.  They  are  adapted  to  all  classes  of  learners,  from  the 
little  child  just  beginning  to  read  to  the  disciplined  collegiate.  Nor 
are  they,  like  most  other  text-books,  destined  to  become  useless  lum- 
ber on  the  graduate's  shelves.  They  must  ever  claim  importance  as 
books  of  reference,  and  if  they  do  not  always  contain  the  life  of  lan- 
guage they  will  contain  its  history.  That  the  student  actually  en- 
gaged in  school-studies  needs  a  Dictionary  almost  every  hour,  is  hardly 
a  questionable  proposition.  That  the  general  reader  finds  use  for  it 
let  every  literary  devotee  testify.  That  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
teacher,  who  will  deny  ?  In  short,  that  it  is  a  desirable  companion  for 
the  intelligent  in  every  department  of  life,  is  true. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  readily  that  every  pupil  in 
our  schools  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  Dictionary  of  convenient  size 
for  use.  It  should  lie  on  his  desk,  an  ever-present,  trustworthy  guide 
to  accurate  knowledge.  It  is  not  a  book  to  borrow  or  to  lend,  but  to 
keep  close  at  hand, — a  necessary  instrument  in  the  business  of  educa- 
tion, as  indispensable  as  slate  or  pencil,  map  or  chart. 

Not  only  should  each  pupil  have  a  suitable  Dictionary  of  his  own, 
but  every  school-room  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  furnished  with  one 
or  both  of  our  large  national  Dictionaries.  These  may  be  referred  to 
by  the  teacher's  permission  in  cases  in  which  the  smaller  works  are 
not  sufficiently  explicit,  or  on  which  they  fail  to  give  the  desired  in- 
formation. Let  teachers  urge  the  importance  to  each  pupil  of  the 
possession  of  a  Dictionary  for  himself;  and  the  sooner  such  provision 
is  made,  the  better  will  it  be  for  our  schools,  the  better  for  our  repu- 
tation as  teachers,  and  the  better  for  the  cause   of  general  education. 

Lebanon,  Oitio,  Fkh.,  1S61. 
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THE   SYMPATHIES   OF   KNOWLEDGE   AND   GREATNESS. 


We  once  knew  a  youth,  in  one  of  tte  rural  districts,  of  fair  intel- 
lect, and  not  devoid  of  some  ambition  to  shine,  who,  on  the  demise  of 
his  father,  found  himself  possessed  of  a  handsome  fortune  and  two 
years  of  leisure  before  his  majority.  We  advised  him  to  employ  the 
time  in  some  good  seminary  to  the  general  improvement  of  his  mind, 
before  he  should  be  compelled  by  circumstances  to  attend  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  farms.  ''Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  with  such  an  air  of 
generous  condescension  toward  his  poor  benighted  neighbors,  that  he 
seemed  then  and  there  to  enter  them  on  his  books  '  Doctors  of  eternal 
gratitude'  for  the  kindness  —  "No;  I  expect  to  spend  my  days  richt 
here,  amou^  these  peojjle,  jou  know,  and  I  do  n't  want  to  do  any 
thing  that  would  carry  me  out  of  their  sphere  and  sympathies.'' 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  know  too  much  to  enjoy  the  society  of  com- 
mon people,  certainly;  and  the  knowledge  which  makes  others  less 
interesting,  and  ourselves  worse  neighbors,  would  hardly  be  worth  two 
years  of  study  and  income  to  the  young  man  who  '  might  be,  you 
know,  if  he  would '.  But  our  friend  of  the  rural  district  made  pre- 
cisely the  capital  mistake  which  many  and  greater  men  have  made  be- 
fore, in  supposing  that  the  more  a  man  is  individually,  the  less  he  be- 
comes socially;  the  greater  his  mind,  the  less  his  sympathies, —  a  no- 
tion fostered  by  some  unhappy  genius  with  no  fellowship  among  man- 
kind, and  no  button  on  his  shirt-collar,  seated  aloft  on  the  cold  crags  of 
his  egotism,  and  wailing  out  his  superior  soul  for  the  pity  and  ad- 
miration of  the  very  groundlings  he  affects  to  despise.  He  is  wrong 
and  they  are  all  wrong.  His  painful  isolation  of  genius  is  mere  gin 
and  water,  their  unsocial  knowledge  is  a  natural  want  of  geniality,  and 
my  rural  friend's  disease  was  mental  laziness. 

Thus,  under  one  disguise  and  another,  the  specious  lie  is  nursed, 
and  wisdom  is  defrauded  of  her  dues. 

So  far  from  being  the  enemy  of  society,  true  knowledge  is  a  living 
fountain  of  sympathies,  that  the  higher  it  leaps  into  the  regions  of 
pure  air,  the  wider  it  scatters  the  refreshing  showers  and  is  welcomed 
by  a  broader  circle  of  refreshing  greenness.  He  who  has  but  one 
room  can  respectably  lodge  but  one  friend,  but  the  house  of  many 
apartments  is  the  recipient  of  many  guests. 

A  brain  well  stored,  like  a  well-filled  larder,  has  a  delicacy  for  every 
taste;  while  the  poor  wit,  replenished  with  one  or  two  poor  thoughts 
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only,  can  do  no  more  than  serve  up  its  grand  variety  of '  fish  and  po- 
tato ',  '  potato  and  fish  ',  and  '  cold  cod '. 

Knowledge  never  removes  one  from  sympathy  with  any  thing  hu- 
manly worthy,  in  however  humble  a  sphere.  From  baseness  and  vul- 
garity, vice  and  unclean  fancies,  all  fit  education  does  tend  to  remove 
you,  and  shield  you  with  a  quicker  feeling  of  disgust  3  and  it  is  the 
glory  of  knowledge  that  it  does  so,  and  a  double  disgrace  to  the 
learned  if  it  fail  to  do  it.  But  the  lowest  office  is  invested  with  new 
interest  by  the  mind  which  can  analyze  the  material  it  works  in.  You 
are  not  less  but  more  prepared  to  meet  the  coal-digger  in  a  kindly 
chat,  for  knowing  that  in  the  dark  storehouse  he  is  unpacking  the 
garnered  sunshine  of  long-gone  ages,  the  treasured  vegetation  of  a 
former  world,  laid  by  for  the  inevitable  wants  of  this.  You  have 
closer  sympathies  with  the  hod-carrier  for  being  able  to  trace  the 
genealogy  of  his  lime  and  sand  to  the  world-crushing  forces  of  fire 
and  frost,  and  earthquake  spasms,  that  ground  his  material  from  the 
ribs  of  treeless  continents ;  and  to  the  millions  of  minute  workers  who, 
bone  by  bone,  built  up  with  their  tiny  skeletons  the  gigantic  beds  of 
lime-rock  to  be  the  cement  of  a  new  world's  cities,  cots,  and  palaces. 

The  stone-cutter  finds  strange  figures  and  traces  in  the  solid  rock; 
and  if  not  a  Hugh  Miller  himself,  he  will  be  very  glad  to  find  one  in 
you,  and  will  not  discover  in  his  simplicity  that  you  are  a  whit  the 
less  companionable  for  being  able  to  show  him  there  the  very  fishes 
and  reptiles  that  made  earth  crawl  and  quiver  with  life  uncounted 
ages  ago.  Aye,  the  hand  that  hews  will  get  a  new  vigor  for  its  work 
in  the  new  interest  which  a  little  knowledge  can  impart,  which  w  ill  at 
once  put  to  the  blush  my  rural  friend,  with  his  self-sacrifice,  and  his 
great  abettors  with  their  wonderful  self-conceit. 

You  may  easily  believe  that,  even  if  the  apprehension  were  well 
founded,  the  opportunities  and  capacities  of  most  of  us  would  not  make 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  alarming  to  the  conservators  of  our  social  in- 
terests. Were  exceeding  wisdom  really  the  sad  eremite  he  fancied, 
our  young  friend  could  have  prudently  entered  into  her  courts  for  a 
little  while,  and  still  have  hoped  to  come  down  to  the  comprehension 
of  common  minds. 

Wordsworth,  though  reputed  to  be  the  greatest  poet  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  we  are  assured  on  the  authority  of  an  old  peasant  wo- 
man, '  could  talk  real  sensible  like';  and  a  certain  stage-driver  in 
New  Hampshire,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  *  footing  it '  up  some  of  his 
grand  old  hills  with  Agassiz  and  his  fellow  professors,  assured  a  broth- 
er whip  '  that  they  were  right  smart  chaps',  and  he  'believed  they 
called  'em  naturals'. 
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When  a  man  can  not  reach  the  sympathies  of  children  and  the  un- 
learned, it  is  not  too  much  knowledge  that  hinders,  but  the  utter  ig- 
norance of  what  to  do  with  the  little  he  has.  His  wits  are  put  up, 
like  an  entomologist's  bugs,  with  Latin  labels,  and  knowing  their  names 
so  well  himself,  he  forgets  to  translate  them.  Hobnail  knows  the  bug 
by  sight  as  well  as  he;  but,  described  in  that  awful  teruiinology  of  pe- 
dantic science,  even  pillularlus  goes  by  as  a  rare,  astonishing  exotic, 
unknown  to  Hobnail,  who  can  only  hold  his  nose  and  wonder  how  the 
thing  '  came  to  smell  so  like  a  tumble-bug '. 

As  with  knowledge,  so  with  all  progressive  greatness,  which  follows 
the  true  symmetry  of  nature.  Thought  by  thought,  force  by  force, 
the  growing  man  expands,  but  ever  is  broadening  the  base  of  his 
greatness  as  he  rises  by  slow  increase  to  the  regal  hights  of  his  being. 
His  growth  is  pyramidal,  not  columnar. 

True  greatness  is  the  focal  point  of  all  below  it,  the  concentrated 
sympathies  of  many  common  minds  in  one  surpassing  mind.  Its 
foundation  spreads  wider  and  wider  as  its  apex  climbs  higher  and 
higher.  From  the  deep,  wide  basis  of  our  common  humanity,  a  myr- 
iad of  lines  concentrated  with  the  lightening  of  a  myriad  new  sympa- 
thies in  one  glowing  point,  which,  because  it  is  higher  than  all  around 
it,  comprehends  all.  The  great  man  will  perhaps  have  nothing  which 
may  not  be  found  in  the  thousands  of  little  men  about  him.  It  is 
not  that  a  new  element  has  been  introduced  to  exalt  him,  but  that  in 
him  the  scattered  fragments  of  human  excellence  incarnated  in  many 
are  combined  and  intensified  in  one. 

Shakspeare  expresses  notonly  the  improved  jurist,  king,  bishop,  and 
philosopher,  but  in  him  the  wag,  the  clown,  the  very  fool  and  under- 
ling, are  more  perfectly  uttered  thau  they  could  utter  themselves. 
Every  inch  of  his  stature  that  reaches  above  the  common  mind  puts 
him  in  more  intimate  relations  with  a  wider  brotherhood.  No  wo- 
man can  be  more  womanly  than  he,  no  monarch  more  regal,  no  roys- 
terer  more  uproarious  and  merry.  The  scattered  rays  of  genius,  skill, 
thought,  passion,  and  poetry,  are  centred  in  one  burning  core  of 
life  and  soul,  and  thus  '  Will  the  Wizard'  is  immortal  just  because  he 
is  so  many  less  men  all  in  one. 

There  is  no  greatness,  verily  human,  which  can  escape  the  human 
basis,  high  as  ever  it  may  soar  into  the  divinest  altitudes  of  being. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  human  perfection  exists  now,  difi'used  and 
scattered  all  over  humanity  ;  and  when  it  shall  be  incarnated  in  a  sin- 
gle form  —  if  ever  it  may  be  —  that  he  who  bears  it  will  be  the  best 
brother  of  all,  the  nearest  and  dearest  companion  of  all.  As  the  pro- 
gressive mind  takes  up  one  after  another  of  these  divorced  virtues  and 
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excellences,  he  takes  with  them  the  threads  of  relationship  with  more 
and  more  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  man. 

With  him  who  has  but  one  point  of  sympathy  to-you-ward,  you  are 
no  less  related  because  you  have  a  thousand  points  which  take  electric 
pulses  from  a  thousand  souls.  It  is  true,  you  carry  a  large  share  of 
your  whole  being  out  of  his  sphere ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  very 
relationship,  your  lesser  being  held  to  him,  is  greater  by  your  growth, 
and  each  little  soul  that  touches  you  at  a  single  point  is  richer  for  all 
your  wealth.  When  you  pass  forward  to  reading,  you  do  not  ignore 
the  alphabet;  when  you  advance  to  the  higher  mathematics,  you  do 
not  drop  the  primary  rules,  but  on  the  ever-broadening  foundation  of 
first  principles  build  the  immovable  structure  of  your  greatness. 

Conn.  Com.  School  Jour.,  April,  1861. 


VIRTUE    AND    HEALTH    FROM    EIGHT    TO    SIXTEEN. 


Lord  Shaftsbury  recently  stated  in  a  public  meeting  in  London, 
that,  from  personal  observation,  he  had  ascertained  that  of  the  adult 
male  criminals  of  that  city  nearly  all  had  fallen  into  a  course  of  crime 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years;  and  that  if  a  young  man 
lived  an  honest  life  up  to  twenty  years  of  age,  there  were  forty-nine 
chances  in  his  favor  and  one  against  him  as  to  an  honorable  life  thereafter. 

Thus  it  is  in  the  physical  world.  Half  of  all  who  are  born  die  un- 
der twenty  years  of  age,  while  four-fifths  of  all  who  reach  that  age, 
and  die  before  another  '  score  ',  owe  their  death  to  causes  of  disease 
which  were  originated  in  their  'teens'.  On  a  careful  inquiry  it  will 
be  ascertained  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  causes  of  moral  and  premature 
physical  death,  are  pretty  much  one  and  the  same,  and  are  laid  be- 
tween the  ages  of  '  eight  and  sixteen  years'.  This  is  a  fact  of  start- 
ling import  to  fathers  and  mothers,  and  shows  a  fearful  responsibility. 
Certainly,  a  parent  should  secure  and  retain  and  exercise  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  child  until  sixteen  :  it  can  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  do 
this,  except  in  very  rare  cases ;  and  if  that  control  is  not  wisely  and 
efficiently  exercised,  it  must  be  the  parent's  fault  —  it  is  owing  to  pa- 
rental neglect  or  remissness.  Hence  the  real  source  of  ninety-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  crime  of  a  country  such  as  England  and  the  United 
States  lies  at  the  door  of  the  parents.  It  is  a  fearful  reflection  ;  we 
throw  it  before  the  minds  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  land,  and 
there  leave  it  to  be  thought  of  in  wisdom,  remarking  only  as  to  the 
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early  seeds  of  bodily  disease,  that  they  are  iu  nearly  every  case  sown 
between  suu-down  and  bed-time,  in  absence  from  the  family  circle,  in 
the  supply  of  spendiug-money  never  earned  by  the  spender,  opening 
the  doors  of  coofectioneries  and  soda-fountains,  of  beer  and  tobacco 
and  wine,  of  the  circus,  the  negro-minstrel,  the  restaurant,  and  the 
dance;  then  follow  the  Sunday  excursion,  the  Sunday  drive,  with 
easy  transition  to  the  company  of  those  whose  ways  lead  down  to  the 
gates  of  social,  physical  and  moral  ruin.  From  'eight  to  sixteen'! 
in  these  few  years  are  the  destinies  of  children  lixcd  !  in  forty-nine 
cases  out  of  fifty;  fixed  by  the  parent !  Let  every  fither  and  every 
mother  solemnly  vow,  "  By  God's  help,  I  '11  fix  my  darling's  destiny 
for  good  by  making  home  more  attractive  than  the  street." 

Hairs  Journal  of  Health. 


THE  ONE-SIDEDNESS  OF  GRAMMATICAL  AND  RHETORICAL  TEACHING, 


Mr.  Marsh,  in  the  first  lecture  of  his  series  on  the  English  Lan- 
guage,  briefly  states  the  argument  with  which  he  would  refute  the 
position  that  the  direct,  conscious  study  of  their  own  languages  by 
numerous  modern  scholars  is  a  sign  that  these  languages  are  in  a  state 
of  decay.  Considering  the  relation  to  Livy  and  Virgil  in  which  stand 
Priscian  and  Donatus,  famous  writers  on  the  Latin  language  in  its  dec- 
adence, the  professed  grammarian  of  the  present  day  must  need  for 
his  consolation  the  firm  faith  entertained  by  Mr.  Marsh.  But  the  be- 
lief of  the  distinguished  student  of  English  in  regard  to  the  signif- 
icance of  his  professional  labor,  as  much  as  it  makes  for  his  own  dig- 
nity, seems  by  no  means  arbitrary.  It  is  not  only  a  comfortable  con- 
viction, but  one  very  acceptable  to  reason.  The  modern  man  of  cul- 
ture knows  himself,  philosophizes,  painfully  questions  the  aim  of  life. 
Self-consciousness  is  no  longer  his  peril,  but  the  very  foundation  of 
his  development.  Homer  and  Herodotus  are  now  impossible;  but 
slavery  is  discussed  and  theological  dogmas  are  tested  by  the  individ- 
ual intellects  of  vast  numbers  of  men.  The  modern  world  is  strong 
and  progressive  through  its  very  unrest.  It  scrutinizes  all  depart- 
ments of  material  prosperity,  all  religious  beliefs,  and,  of  course,  its 
language.  Therefore  we  decide  without  misgiving  that,  though  we 
have  learned  not  to  look  for  lectures  on  the  Latin  language  till  that 
language  is  visibly  dead,  we  will  not  tremble  for  our  mother  tongue 
when  we  see  scores  of  dissectors  laying  bare  its  anatomy. 
22 
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Let  then  the  firammatic  art  be  justified,  because  it  bodes  uo  ill. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  positive  value  of  the  science  of  philology  is 
very  great.  That  department  which  treats  of  the  means  by -which  the 
human  soul  expresses  itself  can  have  but  few  superiors  in  rank  of  dig- 
nity. Far  above  the  sciences  which  deal  with  matter,  it  deserves  to 
stand  very  near  to  theology  and  mental  philosophy.  But  as  the  deep- 
est lore  of  the  theologian,  when  uttered  in  his  dogmas,  is  inadequate, 
nay,  even  hostile,  to  the  truth  of  the  young,  seeking  soul,  so  are  the 
dictations  of  the  philologist  very  often  oppressive  when  one  would 
speak  naturally  the  thought  or  the  sentiment  that  seeks  expression. 
It  is  no  incivility  to  the  doctor,  either  of  divinity  or  philology,  to  pre- 
fer far  other  rules  than  his  for  the  conduct  and  practice  of  life.  The 
results  of  his  researches  or  abstract  thinking  interest  us  as  searchers 
and  thinkers ;  but  we  also  have  our  oracles. 

The  investigator  of  the  history  or  vocabulary  of  a  language  is  very 
frequently  not  content  with  stating  his  discoveries  and  theories.  His 
generalizations  assume  the  form  of  dictation,  and  men  are  warned 
against  forms  of  speech  which  had  hitherto  conveyed  their  meaning. 
Correspondent  with  this  tendency  of  the  philologists  is  the  readiness 
of  all  persons  who  have  once  fairly  entertained  the  idea  of  culture  to 
accept  their  prescription.  Refined  persons  keep  guard  over  two 
things, —  their  manners  and  their  speech.  Your  solecisms  indicate 
ill-breeding.  When  the  self-possession  is  disturbed,  the  speech  be- 
comes incoherent.  The  tongue  of  the  man,  like  that  of  a  pair  of 
scales,  indicates  whether  he  is  well-balanced.  People  versed  in  good 
society  manage  these  matters  with  graceful  ease  and  carelessness. 
Their  facility  is  the  despair  of  the  new-comer.  He  has  his  idea  on 
the  subject  of  the  convei'sation,  but  it  avails  not.  He  has  compro- 
mised his  own  freedom  of  speech  by  beholding  a  freedom  still  greater 
and  yet  more  obedient  to  law. 

Propriety  in  the  use  of  language  must  then  hold  a  very  prominent 
place  in  the  system  of  education  which  professedly  aims  to  develop 
the  man.  For  this  propriety  is  not  only  demanded  by  culture  as  its 
first  stepping-stone,  but  it  is  henceforward  to  form  the  very  sign  of 
culture,  the  indication  that  it  exists.  Do  we  not  here  express  the 
present  attitude  of  education  toward  the  science  and  discipline  of  gram- 
mar ?  Principles  and  rules  are  to  be  learned  by  the  pupil,  not  like 
mathematics,  as  apparatus  for  mental  gymnastics,  but  for  daily  appli-- 
cation.  Habits  of  speech  imported  from  the  family  and  the  street,  or, 
perhaps,  outgrowths  of  the  very  nature  itself  of  the  learner,  are  to  be 
trimmed  away.  Grammatical  precision  is  insisted  upon  as  the  stand- 
ard of  perfection.      The  teacher  rarely  thinks  of  going  beyond  the 
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statement  '  it  is  ungrammatical '  to  find  the  reason  for  a  correction 
which  troubles  the  inquiring  pupil.  The  grammar  itself  is  the  ulti- 
matum ;  and  the  art  is  to  train  the  learner  to  express  his  idea  or 
thought  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  violate  a  single  rule. 

In  the  higher  department  of  rhetoric,  which  embraces  the  study  of 
styles,  analogous  statements  will  still  hold  good.  An  objective  stand- 
ard is  alone  presented.  The  pupil  bears  such  directions  as  pertain  to 
choice  of  styles.  Irving  or  Macaulay  is  recommended.  2Iodel  is  a 
frequent  word  in  this  province. 

Grammar  and  rhetoric,  therefore,  like  the  other  dogmatic  depart- 
ments of  education,  are  one-sided.  Neither  in  physics  or  in  ethics  is 
the  stated  law  concentric  with  the  growth  and  health  of  the  man.  In 
vain  does  the  rhetorician  protest  that  he  will  not  pretend  to  teach 
what  to  say,  but  only  how  to  say  it.  No  fault  can  be  imputed  to  him 
or  to  his  science.  Rule  and  canon  are  by  nature  partial.  A  double 
law  governs  every  conscious  utterance.  First,  the  soul  itself,  which 
is  impelled  to  body  forth  a  thought,  has  its  own  character,  distinct, 
and  twin  to  no  other.  This,  too,  is  immediately  concerned  in  the 
speech  of  the  tongue.  It  is  not  that  the  mind  in  an  interior  sanctu- 
ary elaborates  the  thought,  and,  having  delivered  this  over  to  other 
faculties  for  utterance,  is  no  longer  occupied  therewith.  Words  are 
as  natural  as  blushes  on  the  cheek,  or  gestures  of  the  arms.  In  the 
very  thought  or  feeling  itself  lies  its  only  appropriate  manifestation. 
The  soul  is  the  final  and  supreme  law  of  its  own  utterance.  But  this 
grand  law  is  obeyed  only  by  persons  who  occupy  the  extremes  of  cul- 
ture. The  speech  and  the  manners  of  the  most  ignorant  have  a  charm 
cognate  with  that  possessed  by  persons  of  the  very  highest  develop- 
ment. Between  these  two  classes  is  the  great  mass  of  men  and  wo- 
men in  every  civilized  country,  who  consciously  acknowledge  alleg- 
iance to  a  second  law,  viz :  Duty  with  regard  to  their  expression. 

One-sidedness  is  not  then  a  feature  peculiar  to  grammatical  disci- 
pline. To  acknowledge  it  as  existing  here  is  not  perhaps  so  import- 
ant as  to  acknowledge  it  in  some  other  departments  of  discipline.  The 
perception  of  the  validity  of  laws  hostile  to  the  scholastic  ones,  of  the 
equal  truth  of  opposite  propositions  in  any  realm  of  thought,  will  be 
very  wholesome  to  the  teacher.  Pupils  have  a  truth  also.  To  insist 
on  your  own  is  one  side ;  to  acknowledge  theirs  is  the  other.  The 
practical  application  of  what  have  seemed  our  too  speculative  state- 
ments suggests  itself  readily  in  many  ways.  The  study  of  linguistic 
science,  from  the  elements  of  grammar  up  to  rhetoric  and  criticism, 
presents,  on  its  positive  side,  innumerable  relationships  with  morals 
and  the  study  of  character,  so  that  a  comprehensive  view  of  it  must 
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involve  deeper  things  than  etymology  and  syntax.  We  speak  now  of 
the  study  of  language,  not  as  an  interesting  object  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation, but  as  the  means  of  conversation  and  of  literature. 

The  sturdy,  forcible  English  of  the  bar-room  or  the  street,  vulgar 
and  profane  as  it  may  be,  is  one  of  the  best  dialects  for  getting  any 
thing  well  expressed.  Emerson  finds  a  place  in  the  diversity  of  talent 
for  good  swearers.  The  speech  of  these  rude  men  is  not  strained.  It 
may  lack  certain  graces,  but  the  compensation  works  strongly  in  their 
favor.  With  what  degree  of  self-possession,  brother  teachers,  do  you 
deport  yourself  among  the  free  and  easy  vagabonds  who  have  no  fear 
of  the  proprieties?  We  assert  this  as  the  criterion  of  the  goodness  of 
a  man's  English;  that  it  be  as  strong  as  his  thought.  Meanwhile  we 
do  not  deny  the  authority  of  the  grammar.  But  the  two  sides  are  not 
coordinate.  Nature  bears  expressing,  and  the  language  of  persons 
who  care  not  to  conceal  is  beautiful.  How  coarse  and  unrestrained  is 
Shakspeare  in  almost  every  scene.  We  are  amused  to  hear  pious  per- 
sons wish  he  had  been  sanctified.  But  they  lack  the  virtue,  and 
Shakspeare  possessed  it  to  the  full.  The  dialect  which  grows  up 
among  boys  at  their  games  and  quarrels  is  excellent.  Their  composi- 
tions are  painfully  constrained.  I  find,  when  I  overhear  boys  banter- 
ing each  other  with  sarcasms,  that  they  need  not  my  exposition  of 
principles  and  enforcement  of  rules  in  order  to  put  language  to  its 
proper  use.  In  their  exercises  and  in  their  conversation  with  me 
their  speech  is  emasculated,  and  evidently  needs  grammatical  treat- 
ment. 

This  natural  language  of  children  should  be  acknowledged  by  the 
teacher  as  more  proper  than  that  to  which  he  is  trying  to  train  them. 
They  have  their  own  j!/s,  if  not  their  norma,  loquendi.  But  the  nor- 
mal discipline  is  not  to  be  esteemed  the  less,  because  it  is  seen  not  to 
reach  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  the 
pupil  will,  however,  be  modified  by  a  recognition  of  the  higher  ele- 
ment. Submission  to  grammatical  law,  within  its  jurisdiction,  is  in- 
dispensable. At  the  same  time,  the  thoughtful  teacher  will  observe 
a  certain  generosity  with  regard  to  the  application  of  rules.  We 
would  not  esteem  a  friend  the  less  for  occasional  neglect  of  the  princi- 
ples of  grammar,  nor  would  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  chide  him  for  such 
faults.  Let  such  a  relation  of  friendship  prevail  to  some  degree  with 
the  pupil.  Train  him  as  well  to  forgive  your  inaccuracies  as  to 
strive  against  them  himself.  The  developing  youth  will  surely  see 
these  things  one  day  in  their  true  light,  and  probably  remember  his 
pedagogue  as  a  pedantic,  one-sided  man.     One  need  never  condescend 
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to  talk  with  boys  on  their  own  leveL  One  will  do  well  to  try  to  come 
up  to  it  some  times. 

The  student  who  has  progressed  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  the 
criticism  of  authors  may  at  the  outset  be  taught  a  higher  rule  than 
that  of  elegance.  Buffon's  epigrammatic  saying  — '  The  style  is  the 
man  ' — needs  no  modification.  Cultivation  of  style  should  be  self- 
culture.  Only  to  the  mere  critic  does  the  style  possess  interest  of  it- 
self. The  developed  man  comes  at  last  to  understand  this,  and  has 
his  favorite  authors.  That  would  be  a  rare  devotee  to  the  neat  and 
pretty,  who  should  sp^end  the  literary  leisure  of  his  life  in  seekin<'  and 
enjoying  the  elegant  writers  simply  for  their  elegance.  Dr.  Johnson 
recommends  that  one  '  devote  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  Ad- 
dison ',  if  he  wishes  to  become  master  of  the  English  language. 
Goethe  advises  a  clear  and  sure  comprehension  of  the  thoight.  as  the 
condition  of  the  like  success.  The  difference  is  that  between  a  ped- 
ant and  a  seer.  The  recommendation  in  the  rhetorics  of  authors 
suitable  to  the  young  seems  paltry,  even  to  disgust,  as  soon  as  an  en- 
thusiasm has  taken  pc^ssession  of  the  mind.  The  teacher's  zeal,  and 
not  his  enforcement  of  rhetorical  canons,  is  effectual  and  contagioos. 
No  man  was  ever  yet  zealous  for  a  negative  excellence. 

The  arch-heretic  and  most  notable  despiser  of  models  at  the  present 
day  is,  of  course,  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  style  of  this  great  man  has  to 
receive  the  malignant  attacks  of  those  who  can  not  reach  the  level  of 
his  thought.  But  Carlyle  is  above  criticisuL  Grant  that  the  style  is 
the  man,  that,  consequently,  Carlyle  is  an  o-id  man.  What  then  ? 
An  odd  man  '. 

The  rhetoric  lesson  should  reveal  the  real  rficfory  the  utterer  of 
thought ;  and  unveil  the  machinery  with  which  the  false  and  affected 
one  makes  his  loud  noise.  The  virtue  of  a  style  will  not  be  tested  by 
comparison  with  a  production  of  the  past.  Let  us  be  ready  to  wel- 
come a  manner  of  speech  more  dreadful  than  even  that  of  Carlyle, 
whenever  such  becomes  the  appointed  embodiment  of  a  new  character. 
Peculiarities  come  not  within  the  province  of  criticism  :  nor  is  precedent 
its  law.  The  best  language  is  not  that  which  comes  nearest  to  Addi- 
son's, but  that  which  best  expresses  the  soul.  Let  us  ever  express  new 
thoughts  made  known  to  us  with  new  tongues. 

Shade  Idsad  SdioafaMrter,  Xardi,  1861. 


Dr.  Hollast)  describes  a  certain  dismal  class  of  people — tlie 
grumblers  —  as  "  sitting  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  peel- 
ing rotten  apples  with  a  rusty  knife." 
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A     GENERAL    EX  ERCI SE.  —  THE     APPLE     WORM. 


A  GENERAL  exfercise  may  be  introduced  occasionally,  with  pupils, 
into  any  district  school,  after  or  before  the  usual  lessons  for  the  day 
have  been  completed.  Care  should  be  taken  to  select  subjects  from 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  school-room  and  disconnected  with  the  studies 
therein  pursued,  that  the  interest  of  the  pupils  maybe  excited  and  in- 
struction imparted.  From  the  various  departments  of  Natural  His- 
tory the  teacher  can  not  fail  to  draw  many  subjects  for  exercises  of 
such  a  character  as  shall  engage  the  earnest  attention  and  be  of  per- 
manent value  to  his  pupils.  The  following  is  given  as  an  example, 
which  may  be  improved  upon  to  any  extent  within  the  teacher's  ca- 
pacity : 

Teacher  (holding  an  apple  in  his  hand). —  What  is  this  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand  ? 

Pupils. —  A  Baldwin.     A  Spitzenburg.     An  Apple. 

Teacher. —  Which  do  you  think  is  the  right  answer,  Charles? 

Charles. —  The  last  one  —  an  apple,  sir. 

Teacher. —  Right.  Now  observe  it  closely:  Do  you  see  any  thing 
peculiar  in  its  appearance  ? 

Pupils. — No,  sir.     Yes,  sir.     It  is  wormy. 

Teacher. —  One  of  you  says  it  is  wormy.  What  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Charles. —  There  is  a  worm-hole  in  it,  sir. 

Teacher. — Very  well.     How  came  it  to  be  there? 

Pupils  think  it  a  rather  simple  question,  but  at  last  little  Tommy 
Smith,  who  has  been  much  interested  in  the  proceedings,  says,  "  I 
guess  a  worm  made  it." 

Teacher. —  True.  Now  can  any  one  tell  when  and  how  it  was 
made  ? 

James. — I  know  it  is  a  worm-hole  and  a  worm  made  it,  and  that's 
all. 

Teacher. —  Well,  James,  a  great  many  older  children  are  content 
with  that  knowledge  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  them  to  observe  the  effect, 
without  knowing  or  caring  for  the  cause  or  means.  But  it  is  our  duty, 
as  scholars  and  learners,  to  search  for  the  means  by  which  results  are 
produced ;  to  learn  the  whys  and  wherefores,  so  far  as  practicable,  of 
whatever  comes  within  our  observation.  With  this  end  in  view,  I 
shall  try  to  tell  you  something  about  the  subject  under  consideration. 
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Did  you  ever  see  any  birds  which  you  called  '  blow-pickers '  iu  your 
orchards  ? 

Willican. —  Oh  !  yes,  sir,  I  have  seen  a  good  many  flocks  in  our 
orchard,  and  I  shot  a  good  many  last  spring. 

Teacher. —  What  did  you  shoot  them  for,  William):' 

William. — 'Cause  they  picked  off  the  blossoms,  and  made  the  ap- 
ples blight. 

Teacher. —  How  do  you  know  they  do? 

William. —  I  saw  them  picking;  and  that's  what  every  body  says. 

Teacher. — Every  body  makes  a  great  mistake,  William.  The  birds 
do  not  eat  or  pick  off  the  blossoms  of  young  fruit,  which  could  possess 
but  little  nutrition.  They  live  principally  upon  insects,  and  it  is 
these  they  are  searching  for  in  the  blossoms,  and  of  which  they  de- 
stroy thousands  each  day. 

Mary. — But  what  about  the  worm-hole? 

Teacher. —  I  am  coming  to  that  directly.  Among  the  insects  upon 
the  apple-blossoms  was  a  little  insect  called  the  '  codling  moth  '. 
This  moth  deposits  an  egg  in  the  calyx  or  blossom  of  the  young  fruit, 
from  which  soon  hatches  a  little  worm  which,  in  that  stage  of  its  ex- 
istence, is  called  the  larva.  This  worm  begins  eating  the  young  ap- 
ple, and  continues  to  increase  in  size  as  the  apple  grows,  until  it  ar- 
rives at  an  age  of  a  few  months,  when  it  leaves  the  apple,  seeks  some 
crevice  where  it  fattens  and  covers  itself  with  a  fine,  white,  silky  sub- 
stance; its  skin  or  outer  coating  becomes  hard,  and  in  this  condition 
it  remains  through  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state  ;  it  is  then  termed 
the  pupa  or  chrysalis.  When  the  warm  weather  again  comes,  the 
pupa  casts  oft"  its  outer  skin  or  covering,  and  becomes  a  moth,  which 
again  deposits  its  eggs,  and  passes  through  the  changes  above  de- 
scribed. The  moth,  in  its  winged  or  perfect  state,  is  termed  the 
imago.  Thus  it  has  four  states  of  existence;  viz.,  the  egg,  the  larva, 
the  pupa,  and  the  imago,  or  the  perfect  or  winged  insect.  So  you 
see  the  blow-picker  was  a  friend,  and  not,  as  you  supposed,  an  enemy; 
and  the  worm-hole  was  not  a  trivial  affair  after  all.  The  science  of 
which  this  lesson  is  an  illustration  is  termed  Entomology. 

John,  you  may  bring  iu  an  object  for  to-morrow's  exercise.  That 
will  suffice  ;  school  is  dismissed. 

Geo.  E.  Brackett,  in  Maine  Teacher,  March,  1861. 


The  secret  of  one's  success  or  failure  in  nearly  every  enterprise  is 
usually  contained  in  the  answer  to  the  question  —  How  earnest  is  he? 
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"YOU      ARE      A      STUriD      BLOCKHEAD!" 


Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  the  hoy's  teach- 
er is  the  stupid  one?  Are  you  (juite  certain  that  your  questions  or 
your  explanations  arc  expressed  in  intelligible  language  ?  Do  n't  you 
talk  so  rapidly  that  none  but  the  brightest  scholars  can  follow  you? 
Does  not  your  severity  of  manner  frighten  the  poor  fellow  so  that  he 
can  not  tell  what  he  knows  perfectly  '(  Are  you  not,  in  your  anxiety 
to  make  him  i-ccitc  promptly  and  brilliantly,  embarrassing  him  so  that 
he  can  not  recite  at  all  ?  Have  you  ever  done  any  thing  to  give  that 
boy  self-confidence  ?  Have  you  ever  heartily  encouraged  him,  sym- 
pathized with  him,  made  him  feel  that  you  are  his  friend  ?  Have 
you  ever  earnestly  tried  to  find  the  avenue  to  his  heart  ?  Say  to 
yourself  thoughtfully,  '  After  all,  am  not  I  the  stupid  one? ' 

But  grant  that  the  boy  is  naturally  a  '  stupid  blockhead  '.  Is  it  his 
fault  ?  Had  he  the  making  of  his  own  brains  ?  And  is  it  not  mis- 
fortune enough  to  have  been  born  a  blockhead  without  your  repeated- 
ly reminding  him  of  the  disagreeable  fact?  Will  your  statement 
make  him  any  the  brighter,  or  yourself  the  more  amiable  ?  Put  your- 
self down  in  that  boy's  place.  How  much  better  would  you  feel,  how 
much  more  clearly  would  you  think,  how  much  more  cheerfully  would 
you  afterward  study,  if  your  teacher  were  to  make  a  public  announce- 
ment of  your  stupidity  ?  Would  you  not  be  either  utterly  discour- 
aged, or  righteously  indignant '{  What  right,  then,  have  you  to  out- 
rage that  scholar's  feelings  by  your  cutting  words  ?  If  his  father 
were  sitting  in  your  school-room,  think  you  that  you  would  utter  such 
harsh  words  ?  And  have  you  the  thoughtlessness,  or  the  meanness, 
to  use  language  in  the  father's  absence  which  you  would  be  ashamed, 
and  would  not  dare  to  use  in  his  presence  ?  Is  it  not  your  duty  to 
remember  that  boy  has  sensibilities  to  be  moved,  feelings  to  be  re- 
spected, as  much  as  you  have  ?  And  have  not  his  parents  a  right  to 
demand  that  you  shall  treat  him  with  kindness  and  patience  ?  Will 
you  not  do  away,  then,  with  all  bitter  words,  assured  that  they  do  no 

good,  but  much  harm  ?  H.,  in  Mass.  Teacher,  Jan.,  1861. 


Says  Jerrold :     "  Blessed  be  the  hand  that  prepares  pleasure  for  a 
child,  for  there  is  no  saying  when  and  where  it  may  blossom  forth." 
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THE  VERBAL  IN  ING,     CALLED  THE  PARTICIPLE. 


In  my  last  article  I  promised  next  to  give  the  history  of  the  verbal 
form  in  ing,  commonly  called  the  participle.  The  history  of  this  form 
will  in  some  degree  explain  the  true  grammatical  doctrine  respectiu"- 
it.  I  have  generally  found  both  young  teachers  and  pupils  at  a  loss 
in  dealing  with  '  participles  ' ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  trouble 
comes  mainly  from  erroneous  classification  of  words  into  parts  of 
speech  by  our  grammarians.  Under  this  title  are  classed  three  dis- 
tinct classes  of  words  :  I  might  fairly  say  four  classes.  We  need  not 
wonder  then  at  the  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  gram- 
matical distinctions  are  at  best  difiicult.  "I  have  loved  —  a  child 
loved  \)j\i%  parents — the  teacher  loving  his  pupils,  treated  them 
kindly  —  by  loving  his  pupils  he  gained  their  confidence":  here  are 
four  examples,  in  which  the  pupil  is  told  that  loved  and  loving  are 
participles,  while  upon  any  reasonable  principle  of  classification  these 
words  should  go  into  four  difi"erent  classes.  To  make  the  matter 
worse,  however,  he  is  told  that  the  verb  to  love  furnishes  yet  other 
participles ;  having  loved,  being  loved,  and  having  beeti  loved.  Then 
again  he  is  told  by  some  that  in  the  phrase  '  a  loved  child ',  loved  is 
an  adjective  and  not  a  participle  ;  but  in  the  phrase  '  a  child  loved  by 
its  parents',  loved  is  a  participle  and  not  an  adjective.  Oidipus  him- 
self might  despair  and  perish  before  such  a  sphynx. 

I  propose  to  deal  only  with  the  verbal  which  ends  in  ing,  common- 
ly called  the  active  present  participle ;  and  though  my  task  would  be 
easier  if  I  could  first  lay  down  a  statement  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples and  distinctions  of  grammar,  that  basis  can  not  be  taken  at  present. 
I  must  take  the  usual  vague  and  insufl&cient  definitions  and  classifica- 
tions for  the  present. 

The  principal  use  of  the  verb  is  to  make  the  affirmation  in  a  sen- 
tence. Including  participles  and  infinitives  with  the  verb,  we  shall 
find  that  in  written  Eno-lish  the  office  of  the  verb  is  to  be  the  leadino- 
word  in  the  predicate  of  a  sentence  in  four-fifths  of  the  instances  in 
which  it  occurs.  I  find  that  the  proportion  varies  in  difi'erent  authors. 
Predication  then  is  the  leading  or  principal  function  of  verbal  terms. 
But  we  have  occasion  to  express  the  verbal  idea  in  other  relations 
than  in  predication  :  we  may  wish  to  express  it  substantively,  to  make 
an  assertion  in  which  it  shall  be  in  some  one  of  the  relations  which  a 
noun  may  have ;  or  we  may  wish  to  use  it  attributively,  in  relations 
23 
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whicli  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  may  have ;  and  for  these  purposes  we 
need  words  formed  from  the  verbal  root.  For  these  purposes  our 
hiDguage  affords  a  variety  of  forms,  in  many  cases  borrowing  words 
from  other  languages  to  give  variety  or  supply  deficiencies.  Thus, 
for  example,  take  the  verb  act:  if  we  wish  to  express  the  verbal  idea 
as  a  substantive,  we  have  the  forms  to  act,  acting,  act,  action ;  "  to 
act  is  necessary  —  acting  is  necessary  —  action  is  necessary  —  an  act  is 
necessary"  :  if  we  wish  to  express  the  verbal  idea  as  an  attribute  or 
adjective,  we  have  the  one  form  acting;  as,  'an  acting  president'. 
We  generally  have  three  substantive  forms  and  but  one  adjective  from 
any  given  verbal  root.     I  give  a  few  examples : 


to  be 
to  exist 

— Substantive  forms. — 
being 
existing 

' 

Adjective  forms. 

being 

existing,  existent 

existence 

to  love 

loving 

love 

loving 

to  do 

doing 

deed 

doing 

to  arrive 

arriving 

arrival 

arriving 

to  attend 

attending 

attention 

attending,  atteut 

to  write 

to  relinquish 

writing 
relinquishing 

writing 
relinquishing 

relinquishment 

to  believe 

believing 

belief 

believing 

to  see 

seeing 

sight  ^ 

seeing 

to  join 

joining 

junction 

joining 

The  first  of  the  substantive  forms  is  the  infinitive,  and  belongs  to 
all  verbs  except  those  commonly  listed  as  defective.  The  second  is 
the  form  in  ing,  generally  called  the  participle,  but  which  should  be 
called  the  gerund.  The  third  form  is  not  to  be  found  from  all  verbs, 
but  is  frequently  found,  and  gives  variety  of  expression  to  our  lan- 
guage. The  adjective  form  pertains  to  all  verbs  except  defectives, 
and  is  the  true  participle. 

In  the  Latin  language  there  are  more  substantive  and  adjective 
verbals  than  in  English.  The  infinitive  may  be  used  as  a  substantive. 
The  gerund  is  a  form  of  the  verb  almost  exactly  like  our  verbal  in  ing 
when  it  is  used  substantively  :  the  Latin  gerund  has  cases,  and  ca:a 
be  modified  by  objective  and  adverbial  elements  like  the  verbs  from 
which  they  are  formed.  The  supine  is  another  verbal  noun,  having 
two  cases,  and  some  times  limited  by  an  objective  element :  our  infini- 
tive best  renders  its  meaning.  Beside  these,  the  nouns  in  io  of  the 
third  declension  and  in  us  of  the  fourth,  when  derived  from  verbs,  are 
like  the  words  of  the  third  column  above  in  syntactical  relations.  Ad- 
jective verbals  to  be  ranked  as  true  participles  were  more  abundant 
than  in  English  :  the  participle  ending  in  ns  corresponds  to  our  par- 
ticiple in  i7ig  used  as  an  adjective  term  :  beside  this  there  was  in 
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Latin  a  future  participle,  to  which  we  have  nothing  analogous.      In 
the  passive  were  two  participles. 

In  the  x\nglo-Saxon  language  there  was  an  adjective  form  like  our 
verbal  in  ing  when  used  adjectively :  it  was  put  in  adjective  relations 
to  nouns,  and  at  the  same  time  retained  the  characteristics  of  the  verb 
from  which  it  was  derived,  being  limited  by  objective  elements  or  ad- 
verbial elements  of  time  and  space,  just  like  the  verb  from  which  it 
was  derived.  This  corresponded  with  the  Latin  participle  in  ns  ;  and 
as  the  root  of  that  ended  in  ant  or  ent,  so  the  root  of  the  x\nglo-Saxon 
participle  ended  in  and  or  end  ;  in  the  German  and  the  Dutch  of  the 
present  day  it  ends  in  end.  This  participial  form  was  never  used  as  a 
noun.  Beside  these  participles,  there  were  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbal 
nouns  ending  in  ing  formed  regularly  upon  the  verb-roots,  just  as 
now  there  are  in  the  German  verbal  nouus  in  ung,  and  in  the  Dutch 
similar  nouns  in  ing.  This  verbal  noun  was  purely  a  noun :  it  was 
never  limited  by  an  objective  element  (as  our  grammarians  say,  it 
never  governed  a  case);  nor  could  it  be  modified  by  an  adverb.  It 
was  not  exactly  analogous  to  our  verbal  in  ing  after  a  preposition,  for 
that  may  have  an  objective  element  depending  upon  it. 

As  the  Anglo-Saxon  changed  to  English,  these  two  forms,  the  ad- 
jective participle  in  and  or  end  and  the  substantive  verbal  in  r«^,  un- 
der the  influence  of  causes  not  known,  became  one  in  form  :  the  par- 
ticiple lost  its  proper  termination,  and  took  the  termination  ing,  which 
it  still  retains ;  and  the  verbal  noun  retained  its  termination  un- 
changed. This  change  in  form  at  the  same  time  that  the  language 
was  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  Xorman-Freuch  and  of  the  Latin, 
brought  a  great  change  into  the  syntactical  relations  of  these  two 
classes  of  words;  and  the  change  is  still  continuing,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  grammarians.  The  participle  continues  unchanged  in 
syntax  ;  but  the  verbal  noun  has  acquired  the  powers  of  the  Latin 
gerund  in  addition  to  its  own  former  characteristics.  Originally,  as  a  pure 
noun,  it  might  be  modified  by  adjective  elements,  among  which  we 
include  the  possessives,  and  might  follow  a  preposition  :  it  can  now 
also  be  modified  like  a  verb,  by  an  objective  element  and  an  adverb, 
and  may  take  the  modifiers  of  a  substantive  and  of  a  verb  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Thus  in  one  example  quoted  in  my  last  article 
from  Hawthorne,  'its  ultimately  forming  a  princedom ',/orwi«/?(7  is 
limited  like  a  noun  by  its,  and  like  a  verb  by  ultimately  and  hy prince- 
dom. It  does  not  seem  to  me  strange  that  when  the  participle,  which 
always  could  *  govern  a  case ',  became  confounded  in  form  with  the 
verbal  noun,  the  syntax  of  the  two  should  become  similar  in  that  re- 
spect, and  the  verbal  noun  should  acquire  the  relations  of  the  parti- 
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ciplc  to  subsequent  terms,  becoming,  in  fact,  what  Latin  scholars  were 
accustomed  to,  a  gerund. 

From  the  above  history  of  the  verbals  in  ing  it  appears  that  the 
common  statement  that  the  participle  becomes  a  verbal  noun  is  not 
true.  The  participle  never  became  a  verbal  noun  ;  the  verbal  noun 
was  an  old  form  in  the  language  and  supplanted  the  form  of  the  par- 
ticiple, which  while  changing  its  form  remains  in  character  a  parti- 
ciple still,  having  precisely  the  characteristics  of  the  participle  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  except  change  of  form  for  case  and  num- 
ber. On  the  other  hand  the  verbal  noun  has  not  become  a  participle, 
for  it  has  not  become  an  adjective  element;  it  has,  however,  become  a 
gerund,  and  ought  so  to  be  called.  It  would  relieve  the  matter  of 
much  complexity  if  in  giving  the  forms  made  from  the  root  of  a  verb 
the  form  in  ing  were  given  twice,  with  the  names  of  gerund  and  par- 
ticiple; thus  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  love  we  should  have 
'  Gerund,  Loving;  Participle,  Loving  '.  And  these  should  be  classed 
not  as  verbs  or  parts  of  the  verb,  but  as  separate  parts  of  speech ;  the 
\  Verb  being  a  word  which  makes  the  predication  or  expression  of  will 
!  in  a  sentence ;  the  Gerund  a  word  combining  the  qualities  of  Noun 
;  and  Verb,  and  the  Participle  a  word  combining  the  qualities  of  Ad- 
jective and  Verb.  Although  not  verbs  nor  parts  of  the  Verb,  they 
should  be  given  in  connection  with  its  conjugation,  since  they  are 
regularly  formed  on  the  same  root. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  frequent  use  of  the  verbal  in  ing  with 
modifiers  of  a  verb  and  at  the  same  time  with  modifiers  peculiar  to  a 
substantive, —  in  short,  its  gerundial  use,  is,  as  urged  by  Brown  in  his 
condemnation  of  it,  comparatively  modern,  except  its  use  after  a  prep- 
osition. In  reading  Shakespeare's  Tempest  and  Hamlet  for  ex- 
amples, I  found  but  one  which  can  be  confidently  cited  as  an  example 
of  this  sort.  In  Hamlet  (Act  IV,  Scene  3),  I  find,  ''This  sudden 
:  sending  him  away  must  seem  deliberate  pause  "  :  here  sending  like  a 
noun  is  modified  by  this  and  sudden,  and  is  subject  of  the  predicate 
verb  ;  like  a  verb,  it  is  modified  by  the  objective  him  and  the  adverb- 
ial term  aivay.  There  may  be  a  tendency  at  present  to  too  frequent 
use  of  such  constructions ;  but  that  should  not  be  a  reason  with  any 
grammarian  for  calling  them  solecisms  and  claiming  that  they  are 
not  good  English.  Mere  theoretical  objections  are  of  no  validity; 
and  I  believe  that  a  true  philosophy  will  have  no  diflSculty  in  ex- 
plaining all  actual  usages  of  the  English  language.  There  are  rea- 
sons arising  from  individual  taste  for  the  choice  of  one  form  of  speech 
or  another;  I  find  that  there  are  forms  of  speech  grammatically  and 
philosophically  unobjectionable  that  I  nevertheless  carefully  abstain 
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from;  but  I  could  not  justify  myself  in  imposing  my  own  rules  of 
taste  upon  a  pupil.  A  person  familiar  with  Latin  and  Greek  will  be 
more  likely  to  use  participial  and  gerundial  constructions  than  one 
whose  culture  is  more  especially  English  :  at  least,  his  familiarity  with 
such  constructions  is  greater.  But  a  little  history  and  a  little  philoso- 
phy will  show  us  that  they  have  now  an  established  place  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  that  considerations  of  rhetorical  elegance  and  of  clearness 
of  expression  must  control  the  frequency  of  the  use  of  them. 

SILAS  WESTMAK 


SOCIAL  EYILS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


The  unexampled  success  of  the  free-school  system  of  this  country 
should  not  be  suffered  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the  evils  which  still  mar  its 
beauty  and  detract  from  its  usefulness. 

Prominent  among  these  evils  is  the  exposure  of  children  to  injuri- 
ous social  influences,  as  they  are  thrown  promiscuously  together,  going 
to  and  from  school  and  during  the  hours  of  relaxation  at  the  school- 
building,  without  the  immediate  oversight  of  either  teachers  or 
parents.  Many  a  child  here  receives  his  first  lesson  in  immorality. 
Many  a  youth,  whose  character  has  matured  into  symmetry  and  beauty, 
amid  the  genial  and  healthful  associations  of  home,  and  in  the  society 
of  approved  companions,  here  gradually  yields  to  the  seductive  in- 
fluence of  unworthy  associates,  and  becomes  in  turn  qualified  to  be 
the  corrupter  of  others.  Children  accustomed  to  the  associations  and 
the  dialect  of  street  life  here  mingle  more  or  less  freely  with  those 
who  come  from  homes  of  purity  and  refinement. 

Society  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  children 
of  virtuous  habits  from  all  contact  with  those  of  a  different  character, 
without  subjecting  them  to  a  most  unnatural  restraint;  and  children 
thus  secluded  are  wholly  unprepared  for  the  contact  with  the  world 
which  awaits  them  in  after  life.  It  is  not  then  desirable  that  child- 
ren of  different  grades  of  character  should  be  kept  entirely  apart. 
They  may  sit  in  the  same  room,  and  recite  in  the  same  classes,  with 
manifest  advantage  to  both.  Nor  would  they  suffer  from  mingling 
freely  together  during  their  hours  of  relaxation  in  the  school-building 
and  on  the  play-grounds,  provided  they  were  constantly  under  the  eye 
of  the  teacher. 

The  genius  of  our  institutions  renders  it  important  that  different 
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classes  of  children  should  grow  into  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  tastes 
and  habits  during  the  period  of  their  education.  And  since  it  is  both 
necessary  and  desirable  that  children  should  be  thus  brought  together 
it  is  all-important  that  teachers  and  parents  should  understand  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  de- 
vise the  best  means  to  thi'ow  every  possible  safeguard   around  them. 

The  teacher  who  regards  his  duties  as  less  responsible  while  the 
children  are  assembled  on  the  school-premises,  out  of  school-hours, 
than  while  they  are  in  their  seats  before  him,  has  most  unworthy 
views  of  his  profession.  If  an  improper  and  protracted  intimacy  ex- 
ists between  a  pupil  of  correct  habits  and  one  whose  example  and  in- 
fluence are  known  to  be  injurious,  the  teacher  has  an  important  duty 
to  discharge.  If  pupils  indulge  in  the  use  of  profane  or  vulgar  lan- 
guage on  the  play-ground,  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  know  and  correct 
it.  Whatever  other  duties  are  left  to  suffer  from  neglect,  these  must 
not  be.  The  teacher  should  ever  be  a  welcome  observer  of  the  sports 
and  exercises  of  the  children,  and  his  intercourse  with  them  should 
be  such  as  to  inspire  the  feeling  that  he  is  among  them  as  a  friend 
and  protector,  and  not  as  a  spy.  It  is  during  these  periods  of  relax- 
ation that  teachers  are  emphatically  in  loco  parentis,  to  guard  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  children  committed  to  their  care. 

But  there  are  also  important  duties  connected  with  the  mingling  of 
pupils  for  which  parents  are  directly  responsible.  The  school-rooms 
are  opened  at  a  specified  time  before  school,  when  all  the  teachers  are 
expected  to  be  present.  If  a  parent  allows  his  children  to  leave  home 
so  as  to  reach  the  school  half  an  hour  before  the  arrival  of  the  teach- 
ers, he  alone  is  responsible  for  the  evil  influences  under  which  the 
children  may  fall,  and  which  are  often  far  more  serious  than  he 
imagines.  The  dangers  connected  with  allowing  children  to  remain 
at  noon  are  still  greater,  because  the  time  is  more  protracted.  No 
duty  of  parents  can  be  plainer  than  that  they  should  require  their 
children  to  come  directly  home  every  noon,^except  in  extreme  cases, 
when  the  weather  or  distance  is  such  that  they  are  compelled  to  re- 
main. 

It  is  highly  important  that  parents  and  teachers  should  confer  free- 
ly together  respecting  the  evils  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  cooperate 
in  their  efforts  to  eradicate  them.  I  have  presented  the  weakest 
points  of  the  system,  that  they  may  hereafter  be  more  securely 
guarded. 

That  the  general  standard  of  morals  and  manners  in  the  public 
schools  is  already  elevated,  and  the  prevailing  influence  in  a  high  de- 
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gree  salutary,*  is  demonstrated  by  the  statistics  of  ignorance  and 
crime.  It  is  attested  in  our  own  city,  by  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  public  schools.  It  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  thou- 
sands of  examples  that  are  constantly  before  our  eyes,  of  children  in 
the  schools  who  are  in  the  very  process  of  change  from  habits  and  as- 
sociations that  are  comparatively  low  and  unworthy  to  a  good  degree 
of  conformity  with  the  more  elevating  and  refining  associations  that 
surround  them. 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  raise  this  standard  still 
higher  that  I  have  called  attention  to  the  subject.  I  can  conceive  of 
nothing  upon  which  the  philanthropist  should  look  with  greater  satis- 
faction than  upon  a  system  of  common  schools  through  which  active 
moral  and  refining  influences  are  continually  brought  to  bear  upon  ten 
thousand  children,  who  diffuse  in  thousands  of  homes,  in  every  street 
and  lane  of  the  city,  and  in  every  grade  of  society,  the  same  healthful 
and  elevating  influences  that  surround  them  at  school. 

W.  H.  W'ELLS,  City  Superintendent,  in  Chicago  School  Keports,  18C1. 


WORD        FOR        MOTHERS. 


[The  following,  which  we  find  in  The  Independent  of  May  2, 
though  written  for  mothers,  will  give  instruction  to  many  that  are  not 
mothers,  and  who,  as  teachers,  are  losing  their  labor  because  they  have 
adopted  an  unpractical  theory. — Editor.] 

We  can  not  help  frequently  noticing  as  we  read  the  various  articles 
in  publications  designed  for  the  instruction  and  encouragement  of 
mothers,  how  many  of  them  —  almost  all,  we  might  say  —  presuppose 
an  abundance  of  leisure  on  the  part  of  the  mothers,  and  attentive  con- 
siderate minds  on  the  part  of  the  children,  who  only  need  the  fitting 
word  to  make  them  acquiesce  cheerfully  and  obey  with  alacrity.  One 
writer  says,  "  Give  your  children  a  reason  for  what  you  require  of 
them  ;  do  not  require  unquestioning  obedience,  as  of  a  dumb  animal." 
Now,  while  we  are  earnest  advocates  for  mothers'  conversing  and  reason- 

*  "  The  daily  routine  and  discipline  of  the  schools  are  directly  and  powerfully 
adapted  to  the  formation  and  perpetuation  of  habits  of  order,  quietude,  neatness, 
punctuality,  fidelity,  industry,  obedience,  honor,  truth,  uprightness,  deference  to 
the  wants,  the  rights,  and  conveniences  of  others,  and  to  the  assiduous  culture  of 
the  highest  and  noblest  principles  of  action  and  conduct  in  all  the  varied  rela- 
tions of  life." —  New  York  Board  of  Education. 
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ing  with  their  children,  and  by  all  possible  means  cultivating  the  un- 
derstanding, there  is  a  time  when  and  a  place  where  to  give  children 
reasons ;  and  there  is  not  a  mother  who  has  had  any  experience  with 
child-nature  who  does  not  know  that  while  a  good  reason,  pleasantly 
given,  will  have  great  eflFect  in  producing  cheerful  obedience  with  cer- 
tain children,  with  certain  other  children  of  the  same  family  it  may 
be  that  the  giving  of  a  reason  is  the  opening  of  an  argument  which 
may  be  prolonged  indefinitely ;  for  a  child's  illogical  mind  does  not 
know  when  it  is  conquered  in  argument,  but  rambles  off  wide  of  the 
mark,  only  to  return  anew  to  the  charge  if  his  inclination  shall  so  sug- 
gest. If  the  obedience  is  to  be  delayed  till  the  child  is  convinced  that 
the  mother  is  right,  or  until  her  reasons  are  made  satisfactory  to  him, 
it  might  as  well  be  deferred  altogether.  Let  obedience  come  first,  un- 
questioning :  then,  if  there  is  time  or  a  suitable  opportunity,  let  the 
reason  for  the  requirement  be  given  ;  but  give  some  children  a  reason 
and  you  give  them  instantly  a  weapon  with  which  to  defend  themselves 
or  attack  you. 

"  John,"  says  Mrs.  Gray,  some  morning  just  before  school-time,  "I 
want  you  to  wear  your  old  overcoat  to-day." 

"Why,  mother?" 

"  Because  I  think  it  will  rain  before  noon." 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  do  n't  believe  it 's  going  to  rain.  I  saw  a  bit  of  blue 
sky  just  now." 

'•  The  sky  was  very  red  this  morning,  and  it  is  quite  damp  now,  my 
son." 

"  Why,  mother,  only  the  other  night  you  said  it  would  be  pleasant 
next  day,  because  the  sky  was  red ;  and  now  you  say  it  will  rain,  be- 
cause the  sky  is  red,"  says  John. 

Now  what  is  Mrs.  Gray  to  do  ?  It  is  already  ^chool-timej  and  is 
she  to  stop  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  red  skies  to  her  arguing  boy, 
who  would  in  the  end  be  no  better  convinced  than  when  she  began  ? 
for  the  secret  of  his  opposition  lies  not  in  his  disbelief  that  it  is  going 
to  rain,  but  in  his  aversion  to  wearing  the  old  coat.  Who  can  not  see 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  given  no  reason  for  requiring 
him  to  wear  it,  but  simply  and  finally  to  have  said, 

"  John,  I  want  you  to  wear  your  old  coat  to-day." 

Mrs.  Holmes  is  very  busy  preparing  the  evening  meal.  Two  of  her 
children  are  studying  the  next  day's  lessons :  she  notices  that  one 
holds  the  book  too  near  her  eyes,  while  the  other  stoops  in  a  most  un- 
healthful  position.  She  speaks  to  both  for  these  faults,  and  both  ask 
the  reason  why.  She  is  too  busy  to  stop  to  explain  then,  and  if  she 
did  she  knows  very  well  that  though  her  reasons  given  at  length  would 
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couviucu  aud  eatisfy  oae  of  the  two  giris  aud  be  remembered  bj  her, 
the  other  would  commence  an  argument  which  would  be  a  mere  waste 
of  breath  so  far  as  any  convincing  is  concerned ;  for  if  her  eyes  gave 
her  no  pain  at  the  time,  or  she  felt  no  ill  effects  from  stooping,  nothing 
would  convince  her  that  one  was  dangerous  or  the  other  ruinous. 

Then,  again,  there  are  many  mothers  most  sincerely  desirous  of  gov- 
erning their  children  judiciously,  who  have  poor  health,  large  families, 
few  if  any  domestics ;  and  all  the  care  of  soul,  body,  and  clothing, 
comes  upon  the  mother.  Now,  if  such  a  mother  is  careful  to  keep  her 
patience,  to  make  no  unnecessary  requirements,  and  to  lay  no  unnec- 
essary restrictions  upon  her  children,  she  may  safely  require  her  child- 
ren to  obey,  giving  no  reasons  at  the  time,  and  suffering  not  a  word 
of  argument ;  but  afterward,  and  more  at  leisure,  her  reasons  might  be 
given ;  and  the  ac*^  being  performed,  there  would  be  no  chance  for  an 
argument  on  the  child's  part.  Of  all  odious  habits  in  a  child,  we  know 
of  nothing  more  disagreeable  than  the  standing,  hat  in  hand,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  arguing  and  trying  to  gainsay  an  elder  who  has 
made  a  proper  requirement. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  brightest  children  are  the  most  difficult  to 
convince.  They  always  see  loopholes  of  escape :  if  it  were  a  prison 
wall  which  was  threatenipg  them,  they  would  pick  through  it  with  an 
imaginary  nail ;  but  still,  if  the  mother  educates  her  child  herself,  has 
leisure  to  reason  with  him.  and  large  resources  to  draw  from,  we  think 
she  might  well  cultivate  his  reasoning  powers  in  this  way. — if  he  shows 
any  inclination  to  listen  attentively  and  conform  after  being  convinced. 
Alas,  for  the  little  ones  who  are  given  over  to  nursery-maids  and  ser- 
vants, ignorant  and  superstitious  as  they  usually  are  I  Far  better  off 
are  the  children  of  the  bu-y  mother  who  has  to  'turn  them  off',  and 
has  no  time  to  talk  with  them  except  on  Sunday,  if  she  only  spends 
that  Sunday  leisure  on  heart  aud  brain,  in  stead  of  the  dress  of  her 
little  flock. 

Further,  say  some  of  the  teachers,  '^  You  must  make  the  children 
obey  by  love :  you  must  appeal  to  their  hearts  and  understandings.'' 
So  say  we;  but  suppose  they  will  not  obey  then?  You  must  not 
whip — that  is  barbarous  :  you  must  not  shut  them  up — that  would 
frighten  them  :  you  must  not  send  them  to  bed  without  their  suppers 
— that  would  injure  their  health.  In  short,  there  must  be  no  'coer- 
cion '.  Now  excepting  the  children  in  memoirs  (who  are  all  dead,  or 
their  memoirs  would  not  have  been  written),  where  are  the  children 
who  are  to  be  made  always  obedient  by  appeals  to  their  hearts  and 
understandings  ?  We  have  had  quite  a  large  share  oi'  experience  with 
children,  and  love  them  dearly ;  but,  alas  for  poor  human  nature  I  w«> 
24 
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must  admit  that  we  have  seen  few  children  who  would  not  rather  have 
their  own  way  than  anybody  else's  way,  unless  convincing  arguments 
were  occasionally  brought  to  bear  upon  the  senses;  though  in  a  major- 
ity of  cases,  we  think  the  necessity  of  punishment,  especially  of  cor- 
poral punishment,  arises  from  early  bad  management.  A  well-man- 
aged child  of  ordinary  proclivities  for  what  is  good  ought  to  be 
controllable  by  reason  and  love  as  early  as  six  or  seven  years  of  age; 
but  if  the  first  tyeo  or  three  years  are  lost,  it  is  hard  to  undo  the  mis- 
chief. 

However,  no  instructor  or  adviser  can  give  rules  which  will  work 
well  in  all  cases.  Every  mother  knows  that  for  one  child  persuasion 
is  best;  for  another,  firm  requirements;  but  for  all,  a  mother's  own 
personal  interest  and  oversight  are  invaluable  :  so  let  her  heart  be 
brave  to  take  up  its  appointed  task,  and  fit  her  jewels,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, for  their  immortal  setting.  H.  w. 


STATE  CERTIFICATES.— SPECIAL   CIRCULAR   TO   TEACHERS. 


Department  of  Public  Insthuction,     \ 
Springfield,  111.,  May,  ISbl.        J 

The  50th  section  of  the  school  law,  as  amended  by  the  late  G-eneral 
Assembly,  contains  the  following  provision  : 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  also  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  to  grant  and  issue  State  Certificates  of  eminent  qualifications  as 
Teachers,  to  such  persons  as  may  be  found  worthy  to  receive  the  same,  upon  due 
examination,  by  himself  or  others  whom  he  shall  appoint  for  that  purpose,  and 
who  shall  exhibit  satisfactory  evidence  of  practical  experience  and  success  in 
teaching.  Said  State  Certificates  shall  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  and  all 
other  examinations,  and  shall  be  of  perpetual  validity  in  every  county  and  school 
district  in  the  State;  and  the  fee  for  each  of  such  certificates  shall  be  five  dol- 
lars. But  a  State  Certificate  may  be  canceled  by  the  State  Superintendent,  up- 
on proof  of  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  thus  conferred,  I  hereby  appoint  W.  H. 
Wells,  of  Cook  county ;  W.  M.  Baker,  of  Adams  county ;  E.  C. 
Hewett,  of  McLean  county;  and  A.  M.  Gow,  of  Lee  county,  as  a  State 
Board  of  Examiners  for  the  present  year,  to  aid  me  in  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  who  may  apply  for  State  Certificates  under  the  above 
provision  of  law. 

The  first  examination  will  be  held  at  the  Normal  University,  near 
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the  city  of  Bloomington,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  July  2d,  1861,  at  ten 
o'clock  A.M.,  and  continuing  from  day  to  day,  if  necessary,  until  it  is 
completed. 

If  the  gentlemen  named,  or  any  of  them,  should  not  be  present, 
others  will  be  temporarily  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Com- 
mission, so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  or  disappointment. 

All  who  propose  to  apply  for  State  Certificates  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  be  present  punctually  at  the  hour,  so  that  the  sections  may 
be  promptly  formed,  and  the  examination  proceed  without  delay.  A 
single  late  arrival  will  materially  derange  the  plan  and  delay  the  pro- 
gress of  the  examination. 

Qualifications. —  Candidates  will  in  no  case  be  admitted  to  exam- 
ination, or  be  deemed  eligible  thereto,  until  they  have  furnished  the 
Examiners  with  conclusive  evidence  of  irreproachable  moral  charac- 
ter, and  of  not  less  than  three  years  of  eminently  successful  experience 
in  teaching,  of  which  at  least  one  year  shall  have  been  spent  in  this  State. 

It  is  an  act  of  grave  responsibility  to  license  a  person  to  be  a  teach- 
er of  youth,  even  for  one  term  and  in  a  single  district.  To  make  such 
license  perpetual,  and  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  such  licentiate  so 
as  to  embrace  the  whole  State,  enhances  that  responsibility  to  a  degree 
of  magnitude  and  solemnity  which  should  awe  the  most  inconsiderate 
to  thoughtfulness  and  care.  In  determining,  therefore,  the  question 
of  worthiness  for  the  high  honor  of  a  professional  State  Certificate, 
which  is  to  be  of  perpetual  validity,  the  consideration  of  moral  fit- 
ness is  first  in  importance:  it  rises  above  all  questions  of  scholarship; 
it  transcends  every  consideration  of  professional  skill  and  success.  It 
is  an  element  which  should  ever  be  placed  as  a  sentinel  at  the  gate- 
way of  the  profession,  inexorably  excluding  all  who  can  not  endure  its 
scrutiny.  Without  it,  learning  the  most  profound,  scholarship  the 
most  varied,  social  qualities  the  most  brilliant,  manners  the  most  pol- 
ished and  captivating,  a  mastery  of  the  laws  of  mind  and  the  philosophy 
of  education  the  most  subtle  and  comprehensive,  leave  a  want  in  the 
essential  equipment  of  the  true  teacher,  which  .should  peremptorily 
close  the  door  to  the  most  sacred  calling,  save  one,  into  which  a  hu- 
man being  can  enter. 

Entertaining  these  views  upon  this  point,  I  have  placed  it  at  the 
head  of  the  catalogue  of  qualifications  that  will  be  demanded  as  the 
^  ground  of  claim  to  a  State  Certificate.  To  this  point  the  inquiries  of 
the  Commission  will  first  be  directed,  and  until  they  are  clearly  satis- 
fied upon  this  fundamental  question,  no  applicant  will  be  admitted  to 
further  examination. 

Specific  statements  of  what  shall  be  included  in  and  excluded  by 
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the  standard  of  moral  fitness  here  insisted  on  can  not,  of  course,  be 
made;  nor  are  such  statements  necessary.  Equally  impracticable  and 
unnecessary  would  be  the  attempt  to  define  the  precise  nature  and 
amount  of  proof  that  shall  be  required  to  establish  the  fiict  of  satisfac- 
tory moral  excellence.  Beside  the  ordinary  testimonials,  there  are 
indices  of  nobleness,  of  loftiness  of  aim,  of  purity  of  life  and  thought 
and  feeling,  of  true  dignity,  which,  though  subtle,  can  neither  be  dis- 
guised if  existent,  nor  successfully  feigned  if  wanting.  They  will 
crop  out  in  the  tone,  the  bearing,  the  manner,  the  action  ;  they  will 
be  revealed  in  the  prevailing  type  of  thought,  language,  expression. 
By  these  and  other  tests  the  accomplished  gentlemen  named  as  the 
Commission  will  not  fail  to  be  guided  to  just  and  reliable  conclusions, 
while  their  high  character  forbids  the  fear  that  they  will  testify  to 
what  they  do  not  conscientiously  believe  to  be  true. 

Next  to  moral  excellence,  the  success  of  the  applicant  for  a  State 
Certificate  will  be  conditioned  upon  the  proof  afforded  of  suitable  ex- 
perience and  eminent  ability  in  actual  service.  These  must  be  estab- 
lished beyond  peradventure.  The  professional  diploma  of  the  State 
is  intended  to  be,  and  so  far  as  lies  in  the  power  of  this  department  it 
shall  be,  a  mark  of  honor  worth  the  winning;  and  hence  it  can  and 
should  be  bestowed  only  upon  teachers  of  distinguished  merit — only 
upon  those  who  have  already  achieved  a  high  reputation,  and  settled 
the  question  of  fitness,  competency,  and  executive  ability,  by  the  un- 
erring test  of  eminent  success  in  the  school-room  itself  It  was  for 
this  end,  precisely,  that  the  Legislature  authorized  the  issue  of  a  State 
diploma,  as  a  recognition  of  professional  excellence  and  success  al- 
ready attained,  and  thus  to  incite  others  to  aim  to  qualify  themselves 
for  a  like  distinction.  Hence  there  may  be  high  character  and  schol- 
arship, but  without  this  professional  qualification  the  claim  to  the 
badge  of  distinction  conferred  by  the  State  is  wholly  inadmissible. 
It  is  thought  that  a  term  of  three  years'  actual  service  is  not  too  long 
to  determine  the  question  of  practical  skill  and  ability;  it  is  no  long- 
er than  the  probation  required  in  all  our  best  schools  of  professional 
training.  It  is  meet,  also,  that  not  less  than  one  year  shall  have  been 
spent  in  the  schools  of  this  State,  that  our  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  habits  of  our  people,  aad  the  customs  and  usages  of  the 
country,  may  be  more  perfectly  understood.  While,  therefore,  the 
Board  of  Examiners  will  recognize  those  candidates  who  bear  satis- 
factory credentials  of  experience  and  success,  and  recommend  them 
as  worthy  to  receive  the  mark  of  the  State's  approbation,  they  will  in- 
flexibly refuse  all  whose  position  in  these  respects  is  in  the  least  equivo- 
cal. It  must  be  known  from  the  first,  and  demonstrated  to  the  last,  that 
a  State  Certificate  is  awarded  only  to  distinguished  professional  merit. 
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It  is  also  recommended  that  each  candidate  present  an  original  es- 
say, of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  ten  pages,  upon  some  practi- 
cal theme  relating  to  the  organization,  government,  discipline,  classi- 
fication or  instruction  of  the  school,  or  upon  the  teaching  of  some 
particular  subject  or  science.  The  aid  which  such  papers  would  af- 
ford to  the  Committee,  in  estimating  the  candidate's  scholarship,  char- 
acter, modes  of  thought  and  expression,  etc.,  will  readily  be  perceived. 
So,  also,  penmanship,  spelling,  punctuation,  syntax,  etc.,  could  be 
more  easily  and  rapidly  investigated  than  in  any  other  way,  while  the 
theme  itself,  if  a  practical  one  (and  no  other  would  be  appropriate), 
would  furnish  reliable  means  of  judging  the  author's  knowledge  upon 
the  subject  treated  of. 

The  examination  in  all  the  branches  required  by  the  school  laws  of 
the  State  will  be  thorough  and  searching.  This  statement  must 
be  taken  in  its  mo.st  literal  and  rigid  sense,  and  will  answer  in  stead 
of  an  elaborate  description  of  the  course  that  will  be  pursued  with 
each  separate  branch.  A  complete  mastery  of  the  subjects  enumer- 
ated in  the  act,  few  as  they  are,  involves  more,  and  is  far  more  rarely 
possessed,  than  is  generally  supposed.  This  fact  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  examination. 

It  will  be  the  aim  throughout  to  make  the  examination  philosophi- 
cal, not  technical ;  to  so  frame  the  questions  as  to  elicit  the  applicant's 
knowledge  of  governing  principles,  rather  than  unimportant  details; 
to  test  his  acquiantance  with  the  general  truths,  the  broad  outlines  of 
a  subject,  rather  than  isolated  facts  and  barren  statistics.  Thus,  in 
Geography,  for  example  :  the  relation  of  the  earth  to  the  solar  sys- 
tem ;  the  causes  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  seasons  j  the  elements 
of  mathematical  and  physical  geography  ;  a  clear  general  view  of  the 
geography  of  the  whole  world,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  that  of 
the  United  States,  will  be  deemed  of  more  importance  than  the  popu- 
lation of  some  obscure  town  in  South  America  or  the  length  of  a  tenth- 
class  river  in  Africa.  In  History,  a  clear  and  intelligent  statement 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war  of  1812  will  be  infinitely  more  sat- 
isfactory than  the  precise  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans.  In  Arithmetic,  a  lucid  explanation  of  the 
principles  of  decimals,  or  a  ready  and  accurate  analysis  and  demon- 
stration of  the  rules  for  taking  the  second  and  third  roots  of  numbers, 
would  establish  a  claim  to  scholarship  in  that  science  which  the  fail- 
ure to  answer  some  mere  technical  question,  or  a  chance  error  in  the 
performance  of  a  given  example,  could  not  seriously  impair.  These 
instances  will  serve  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  examina- 
tioo,  and  what  is  meant  by  the  investigation  of  principles  in  stead  of 
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details.  Not  that  technical  knowledge  and  accuracy  of  detail  are  un- 
important, by  any  means,  but  simply  that  a  general  knowledge  of 
causes  and  principles  and  laws  is  7nore  important.  Candidates  may 
be  assured  that  they  will  not  be  harrassed  and  quizzed  and  abused  by 
mere  technicalities  or  irrelevant  trifles,  while  in  all  essential  knowledge 
they  will  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability. 

But  no  examination  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  however 
comprehensive  in  scope  or  sound  and  just  in  character,  can  do  much 
in  settling  the  question  of  the  candidate's  aptness  to  teach;  of  his 
practical  skill;  his  resources  of  explanation,  illustration,  etc.  As  a 
means,  therefore,  of  informing  the  committee  upon  these  points,  which 
are  of  paramount  importance,  each  candidate  will  be  expected  to 
exhibit,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  aid  of  the  blackboard,  etc.,  his 
own  peculiar  methods  of  teaching,  explaining  and  illustrating  the 
various  branches  required  by  law.  These  exercises  will  constitute  the 
standard  of  qualification  in  the  department  of  the  examination  to 
which  they  relate ;  and  the  ability  displayed  in  them  will,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  determine  the  rank  of  each  candidate  in  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  successful  teacher.  It  is  even  more  important  to  know 
hoio  a  man  can  teach  than  what  he  can  teach. 

In  addition  to  the  branches  specified  in  the  Act,  applicants  for 
State  Certificates  will  be  examined  in  the  elements  of  Geometry;  in 
the  simple  rules  of  Algebra,  including  quadratic  equations;  and  in 
the  Principles  of  Teaching,  both  as  a  science  and  art,  viewed  with 
special  reference  to  the  proper  organization  and  management  of 
schools,  and  the  improved  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  held  that  a 
knowledge  of  Algebra,  through  quadratics  at  least,  is  invaluable,  if 
not  indispensable,  in  the  elucidation  of  the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic; 
and  that  Geometry  is  so  related  to  the  synthetic  process  of  reasoning, 
and  to  future  attainments  in  science,  that  the  elements,  at  least  should 
be  understood  by  the  professional  teacher:  while  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  Science  of  Teaching,  and  its  approved  methods,  is  the  criterion 
of  professional  excellence. 

Three  books  of  Euclid  (any  approved  edition)  will  meet  any 
requirement  that  will  be  made  in  Geometry. 

The  importance  o^  good  reading  and  correct  spellirig  will  justify  a 
special  remark.  No  teacher  is  worthy  of  the  highest  certificate  known 
to  the  law  who  can  not,  at  sight,  read  with  ease,  intelligence,  and 
expression,  selections  of  difi"erent  styles,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  general  principles  of  reading  and  pronun- 
ciation ;  or  who  can  not  spell  with  readiness  any  common  word  of  the 
language,  and  apply  the  established  rules  of  English  orthography. 

Proficiency  in  the  subjects  now  enumerated  will  be  the  lowest  stand- 
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ard  of  qualification,  and  will  be  essential,  in  all  cases,  to  entitle  an 
applicant  to  the  State  Certificate. 

But  it  is  not  proposed  to  confine  the  examination  to  these  limits. 
Candidates  may,  at  their  option,  be  examined  in  any  or  all  of  the 
studies  embraced  in  the  best  High-School  course,  including  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Modern  languages.  Teachers  are  especially  recommended 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  elements  of  vegetable  and  animal 
Physiology,  History,  Music,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and 
Mental  and  Moral  Science ;  for  upon  all  of  these,  and  many  more,  the 
teacher  may  draw  directly,  for  purposes  of  explanation  and  illustra- 
tion, even  in  the  subordinate  grades  of  the  profession.  The  diploma 
will  show  upon  its  face  the  standing  of  the  holder  in  each  branch  of 
the  essential  course,  and,  also,  in  each  additional  study  upon  which 
he  is  examined ;  for  the  insertion  of  which  ample  space  will  be  reserved, 
so  that  School  Directors,  committees,  and  the  community,  may  see 
at  a  glance  what  branches  the  holder  of  the  certificate  can  teach, 
and  his  grade  of  scholarship  in  each  of  them. 

The  examination  will  be  chiefly  written — the  questions  having  been 
previously  printed  upon  slips,  convenient  for  distribution  and  use. 
But  free  use  will  also  be  made  of  the  oral  method,  both  interrogative 
and  suggestive.  Full  details  of  the  plan  and  order  of  examination 
will  be  made  known  through  the  Commission  on  the  first  day.  The 
fees,  authorized  bylaw,  will  be  used  to  pay  for  engraving  and  printing 
diplomas,  for  books  and  stationery,  and  the  traveling  expenses  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners. 

It  will  be  esteemed  as  a  favor  if  all  who  propose  to  apply  for  State 
Certificates  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned  herein  will  apprise  me 
of  such  intention  at  the  earliest  day  (name  and  address  in  full),  so 
that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  their  entertainment  and  accom- 
modation at  Bloomington.  No  other  examination  will  be  held  during 
the  present  school  year. 

The  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  life  certificates,  valid  throughout 
the  State,  is  the  first  step,  fellow  teachers,  toward  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  ours  as  a  distinct  Profession.  Let  us  be  incited  to  renewed 
efforts  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  this  token  of  public  regard  :  let 
us  so  live,  and  act,  and  labor,  as  to  win  the  esteem  of  the  good,  and 
compel  the  respect  of  all. 

There  are  not  a  few  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  now  in  Illinois, 
who,  tried  by  every  test  proposed  herein,  would  be  found  worthy  to 
receive  the  State  Certificate  authorized  by  law.  To  all  such  I  would 
say,  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  you  at  Bloomington  on  the  second  day 
of  July  next.  Cordially  yours, 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 
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The  War. —  Since  wc  last  wrote  lines  for  our  journal  a  great  change  has  come 
upon  the  nation.  The  fact  of  a  civil  war,  existing  ever  since  South  Carolina  be- 
gan her  seizure  of  the  propertj'  of  tlie  national  government,  became  a  universally 
recognized  fact  ere  the  middle  of  April;  and  now  all  accept  it  as  wc  accept 
pestilence  or  famine ;  as  some  thing  to  bo  feared  and  avoided  as  long  as  possible, 
but,  when  inevitable,  to  be  met  bravely  and  borne  patiently,  thatwe  may  receive 
even  from  the  hands  of  God's  dark  angels  blessings  which  our  offenses  against  his 
laws  have  caused  to  come  in  the  dread  form  of  punisliments. 

We  are  not  now  to  speak  of  this  fact  in  its  general  aspects,  nor  even  in  all  of 
its  relations  to  the  cause  for  which  specially  we  stand.  It  is  for  the  time  a  blow, 
a  heavy  blow,  upon  all  present  peaceful  interests;  education  must  suffer  with  all 
things  else.  An  early  effect  is  evident  in  the  departure  of  young  men  from  our 
colleges  and  academies,  who  have  gone  with  their  lives  in  their  hands  to  serve 
their  country  :  some  institutions  are  almost  broken  up.  The  newspapers  report  that 
one  hundred  enlisted  at  once  at  Oberlin  College  under  the  lead  of  one  of  their  tutors 
as  captain.  President  Lorin  Andrews  of  Kenyon  College  has  raised  a  company  of 
volunteers.  Our  Normal  Schools  are  decimated  of  their  young  men.  From  the 
Illinois  Normal  School  Mr.  Jos.  G.  Howell,  teacher  of  the  Model  School,  and  four 
of  the  pupils  in  the  Normal  School  itself,  volunteered  on  the  first  call,  and  are 
now  in  Cairo :  the  young  men  who  remained  are  organized  as  a  rifle  company,  and 
substitute  military  drill  for  their  gymnastics  and  sports.  If  the  demand  for  men 
gives  them  opportunity,  they  will  go  to  the  war. 

Schools  will  soon  suffer  in  another  way  than  by  losing  male  teachers,  and  elder 
pupils.  War  is  costly,  and  must  be  paid  for  by  increase  of  taxes.  The  people 
will  reduce  the  school-tax  to  its  lowest  figure  while  the  nation  is  struggling  for 
existence.  School  libraries,  apparatus,  improvements  in  buildings,  new  furniture, 
and  the  like,  will  be  postponed,  often  indefinitely.  Teachers  must  do  the  best 
they  can  under  new  circumstances.  If  it  is  hard  for  us  of  the  free  North,  where 
free  education  is  a  cherished  interest,  let  us  pity  our  unfortunate  brethren  at  the 
South,  where  education  has  had  to  struggle  against  greater  difiSculties  and  where 
the  evil  will  fall  still  heavier.  The  legislature  of  Missouri  has  already  appropri- 
ated the  school  fund  to  military  purposes.  As  education  suffers  so  does  literature 
and  learning.  The  book-trade  feels  the  shock.  Magazines  and  periodicals,  in- 
cluding teachers'  journals,  will  have  diminished  revenues. 

Shall  we  speak  further  of  the  effect  of  war-excitement  upon  the  minds  of  the 
young  who  remain  in  the  schools?  Of  its  effect  in  withdrawing  public  attention 
and  sympathy  from  the  home  interest  of  education  by  centering  it  upon  the 
movements  and  issues  of  the  campaign  ?  We  are  setting  forth  the  evils  that  we 
as  educationists  are  to  meet  only  that  we  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  meet 
them,  and  that  they  may  not  come  upon  us  unforeseen. 

We  believe  that  the  war  is  a  great  good  in  some  points  of  view,  and  do  not  la- 
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ment  it,  but  only  the  dread  necessity  for  it.  Let  us  learn  to  hate  the  spirit  of 
evil  that  has  created  it.  Slavery,  debasement  of  politics,  disloyalty,  indifference 
to  the  public  welfare  in  a  thousand  forms, —  these  are  the  true  roots  of  the  war 
and  the  cause  of  our  evils:  let  us  learn  to  hate  them  with  a  righteous  hatred,  and 
to  teach  our  youth  to  hate  them  too.  Let  us  work  and  pray  that  the  war  be  short, 
even  for  the  rebels'  sake. 

Scanty. —  The  war  excitement  has  occupied  the  minds  of  all  men  for  weeks 
with  an  all-absorbuig  interest.  We  have  felt  it  powerfully  ourself,  fceliu"-  very 
little  disposed  to  write,  and  indeed  from  ill-health  being  hardly  able  to  summon 
the  requisite  energy.  Our  correspondents  have  almost  all  forgotten  us,  and  the 
Teacher  this  month  presents  less  than  our  usual  amount  of  original  matter  and  of 
editorial  labor. 

Change  of  Sctperixtendenct. —  "When  Gov.  Morgan  of  New  York  lately  had 
occasion  for  a  new  Superintendent  of  the  Bank  Department,  he  seized  upon  the 
State  School  Superintendent,  H.  H.  Van  Dyke,  and  transferred  liim  to  the  vacant 
place.  A  good  teacher  (and  surely  Mr.  Van  Dyke  must  in  his  day  have  been 
such)  is  good  for  almost  any  office. 

The  Dictionary  Prize  Essay,  the  first  article  in  this  number  of  the  Teacher,  in 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Venable,  of  the  South-Western  Normal  School,  Lebanon, 
Ohio.  We  wish  he  had  had  more  competition  fiom  the  teachers  of  our  own 
State;  though  we  do  not  envy  him  his  prize.  His  essay  is  a  good  one,  and  we 
wish  it  may  aid  in  impressing  the  value  of  the  Dictionary  upon  the  minds  of  many 
who  have  not  thought  of  it. 

Chicago  Reports. —  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wells  and  also  to  another  friend 
for  copies  of  the  Chicago  School  Reports  for  the  past  year;  an  extract  is  given 
in  our  pages  from  the  pamphlet.  It  requires  of  us  a  more  careful  reading  than 
we  have  yet  been  able  to  give  it. 

Dr.  Lewis's  Institute. —  A  new  thing  —  if  not  under  the  sun,  at  least  new  in 
our  country  —  is  to  be  opened  in  Boston  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  next.  We 
can  say  that  it  is  an  Institute  for  Physical  Education  ;  and  Dr.  Lewis's  advertise- 
ment will  tell  you  more  of  it.  Observe  too  what  is  advertised  respecting  his  new 
journal,  which  we  peruse  monthly  with  great  interest:  only  50  cents  a  year  to 
clubs  of  ten.  We  earnestly  commend  the  subject  generally.  Dr.  Lewis's  Journal 
and  Institute  particularly,  to  teachers,  parents,  young  men,  young  women,  school 
officers,  and  to  every  body  but  old-fogies.  Send  for  a  circular  and  a  copy  of 
the  Journal. 

It  is  reported  that  wine  has  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  This 
city  was  destroyed  in  the  year  79  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  wine  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  old  enough  to  be  good  if  age  will  help  it.  We  do  not  propose  to  in- 
vest in  the  article  if  our  druggists  advertise  'Fresh  old  wine  just  dug  out  of 
Pompeii '.  * 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Remarks  on  the  Amendments  to  the  School  Law. — Provision  is  made  by  the 
amendatory  act  adopted  Feb.  22,  1861,  for  submitting  all  local  questions  first  to 
the  School  Commissioner  of  the  interested  county,  after  which  appeal  can  be 
be  taken  to  the  Superintendent.  This  will  relieve  the  State  Department  of  much 
correspondence  relative  to  matters  better  understood  by  Commissioners  on  the 
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ground  than  by  the  Superintendent  at  a  distance,  and  of  comparatively  little 
moment. 

The  time  of  electing  directors  is  hereafter  to  be  the  first  Monday  of  August, 
and  provision  is  made  for  more  complete  records  than  are  now  kept. 

Graded  certificates  may  be  issued  by  School  Commissioners.  First  Grade  good 
for  two  years  in  the  county;  2d  Grade  good  for  one  year  in  the  county,  3d 
Grade  good  for  six  months  in  a  single  district. 

But  Illinois  has  taken  an  advance  step  at  last  in  the  matter  of  certificates. 
The  State  Superintendent  may  issue  Perpktual  Certificates  to  those  whom  he 
finds  worthy,  as  teachers  of  eminent  qualifications.  We  hail  this  as  a  great  gain. 
While  we  have  a  tried  teacher  as  Superintendent  the  present  act  will  place  teach- 
ers on  a  respectable  professional  basis,  receiving  their  professional  Diplomas  from 
the  official  leader  of  their  own  profession.  We  trust  before  the  Superintendency 
is  again  plunged  into  the  mire  of  politics,  some  step  will  secure  an  examining  board 
of  teachers  that  a  temporary  degrading  of  the  Superintendency  can  not  neutralize. 

The  School  Commissioners  may  draw  pay  for  visiting  schools,  and  counties  are 
authorized  to  aid  Institutes.  We  think  the  Legislature  must  have  estimated  the 
Commissioners  very  highly,  as  they  are  to  draw  two  dollars  a  day  for  one  hund- 
red days  or  less,  which  will  about  pay  horse-hire  with  other  incidental  expenses 
for  those  who  need  to  be  at  expense  in  traveling.  Even  if  all  is  kept,  no  man 
whose  services  are  worth  $400  per  year  can  afford  to  do  much  for  the  office  ex- 
cept for  the  good  of  the  cause.  We  want  our  best  men  for  Commissioners,  not 
our  cheapest.  Good  supervision  is  the  first  need  of  our  whole  educational  sys- 
tem, institutes,  local  schools,  and  all.  We  do  not  feel  very  enthusiastic  over 
amendments  which  fail  to  secure  this  essential  to  general  improvement.  b. 

It  is  really  refreshing,  wliPn  over  1000  of  the  school-houses  of  the  State  are  ut- 
terly unfit  for  use,  to  find  a  house  that  may  be  commended  as  a  first-class  house. 
Now  we  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  a  perfect  model,  but  of  a  house  which  ranks 
among  the  best  country  school-houses  in  Illinois.  Some  four  miles  S.E.  of  Dixon, 
Lee  Co.,  is  a  district  school-hoiise  built  of  brick,  with  high  walls,  ceiled  up  some 
four  feet,  blackboards  on  two  sides  of  the  room,  soon  to  be  improved  and  increased, 
— well  supplied  with  maps  and  reference  books,  seated  with  improved  furniture, 
and  calculated  to  accommodate  sixty  to  eighty  pupils.  Quite  a  permanent  school 
has  been  kept  up  in  the  district,  and  a  strong  disposition  exists  to  keep  the  same 
teacher  as  long  as  possible.  The  house  is  well  inclosed,  and  we  were  informed 
that  in  summer  the  children  kept  their  little  flower-garden  in  commendable  order. 
The  district  is,  as  would  be  expected,  a  thriving  one.  We  have  addressed  many 
audiences,  but  have  not  received  more  faithful  attention  and  respectful  treatment 
from  any  other  audience  than  we  had  in  addressing  the  people  of  the  above  dis- 
trict one  evening  recently.  In  the  villages  and  towns  we  have  been  so  often  an- 
noyed by  the  discourteous  whispering  of  older  ones  or  restless  uneasiness  of 
the  little  ones,  that  the  entire  absence  of  disturbing  elements  was  the  more 
marked  and  grateful.  The  Directors  of  that  District,  authorized  by  the  people, 
have  built  a  school-house  which  is  a  great  and  good  educating  influence  of  it- 
self The  teachers  have  been  well  sustained  by  the  directors,  and  their  work  makes 
its  mark.     A  large  number  of  maps  were  on  the  wall,  drawn  by  pupils. 

We  wish  every  district  of  equal  wealth  in  the  State  was  as  well  provided  for. 
Good  schools  increase  the  value  of  property,  and  such  seems  to  be  one  idea  of 
the  people  in  the  district  we  speak  of.  B. 
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LOCAL        INTELLIGENCE 


DeWitt  Co.  Ixstitute  was  lield  at  Clinton,  April  2d,  3d,  and  4th.  The  at- 
tendance was  not  large,  but  those  who  came  were  mueh  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  occasion,  and  those  of  the  citizens  who  found  their  way  to  that  rarely-visited 
building  —  the  school-house  — seemed  to  enjoy  it.  We  have  no  record  of  "the  pro- 
ceedings, and  write  from  our  own  observation  and  recollection,  having  been  pres- 
ent from  the  evening  of  the  first  day  until  near  the  close  of  the  sessions.  The 
exercises  were  mainly  of  the  usual  character.  Dr.  Willard  acting  as  conductor 
after  his  arrival.  Lectures  were  given  to  popular  audiences  by  Dr.  Willard  on 
the  themes  '  What  is  a  Practical  Education  ? '  and,  in  continuation  of  the  same 
line  of  thought,  '  The  Course  of  Study  in  our  Schools —  as  it  is,  and  as  it  should 
be ' ;  also  by  Mr.  0.  Adams  on  '  What  our  schools  need  '. 

During  the  Institute  an  exhibition  was  had  by  Miss  Carley,  of  her  Primary 
School  and  its  methods  of  instruction,  an  agreeable  improvement  upon  the  old 
humdrum  style,  and  which  she  labors  to  perfect  under  great  disadvantages  with 
praiseworthy  success.  The  subjects  of  Object  Lessons  and  of  Phonetic  Analysis 
■were  treated  in  familiar  lectures.  Dr.  Willard  was  requested  to  give  his  views  on 
the  subject  of  teaching  Grammar  to  children:  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  wWl 
hardly  need  to  be  told  that  he  condemned  and  opposed  any  such  teacliing.  He 
proceeded  to  show  how  children  may  in  fact  be  taught  to  avoid  and  correct  errors 
in  the  use  of  language  without  being  taught  any  scheme  of  analysis,  parsing,  ety- 
mology, or  syntax,  and  without  the  use  of  grammatical  terms.  While  we  were 
there,  exercises  were  conducted  by  Messrs.  McCorkle,  Wakefield,  Allyn,  and  At- 
kins, and  after  we  left  some  resolutions  were  passed,  no  copy  of  wliich  has  reached 
us.  We  found  some  of  the  teacliers  discouraged  and  almost  hopeless  in  view  of 
the  popular  apathy  respecting  education  ;  we  believe  they  are  encouraged  by 
their  pleasant  gathering,  and  go  to  work  with  renewed  hopefulness. 

Haxcock  Co.  Teachers'  Association  met,  pursuant  to  advertisement,  Monday, 
April  8th,  and  continued  in  session  until  Thursday  the  11th.  On  account  of  the 
inclement  state  of  the  weather,  and  impracticability  of  traveling  the  roads,  the 
attendance  was  not  as  large  as  expected  ;  Vjut,  notwithstanding,  tlie  meeting  was 
felt  to  be  profitable  to  those  participating,  abd  interesting  to  the  large  concourse 
of  citizens  who  constantly  crowded  the  hall.  The  interest  manifested  shows  the 
increasing  desire  of  the  friends  of  education  for  its  success.  The  various  branches 
of  common-school  education  were  elaborately  discussed  ;  and  those  appointed  to 
conduct  the  exercises  performed  their  duty  with  honor  to  themselves  as  teachers, 
and  profit  to  the  members  of  the  Association.  During  the  session  a  multiplicity 
of  questions  in  relation  to  school-government  weie  discussed,  and  recommended 
to  the  consideration  of  teachers  and  those  connected  with  the  schools  of  the 
county.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  the  following,  which  were 
adopted: 

Pesohed,  1st.  That  school  directors  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  to  be  exclusively  used 
in  the  schools  under  their  supervision. 

"2(1,  That,  so  far  as  circumstauces  will  permit,  the  same  text-bocks  should  be  used  in  all  district 
schools  in  the  county. 

3d,  That  we  recnmmeDd  the  following  books  to  directors  for  examination  and  adoption :  San- 
ders's New  tpeller  and  Definer.  AVillsun's  Headers,  Kay's  Arithmetics,  Willson's  History  of  the 
United  States.  Piuneo's  Grammars,  aud  Cornell's  Geographirs. 

■4th.  That  we  recommend  all  persons  interested  in  educational  matters  to  take  the  Illinois 
TeacUer.  and  the  Mienibi-rs  of  this  Association  to  become  contributors  to  its  jiages. 

oth.  That  we  tender  those  citizens  of  Carthage  who  liave  eiiti-rtained  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation free  of  charge,  our  thanks  fur  their  kindness  and  hospitality. 

6th,  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  be  held  at  I^Uarpe,  commencing  the  last  Monday 
in  -August  next. 

7th,  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Illinois  Teacher  and  the  local  papers  of  the  county. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  LaHarpe,  the  last  Monday  in  August,  1861. 
J.  M.  McNEm,  Secretary.  GEO.  W.  BATCHELDER,  President. 
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IIknderson  Co.  Institctk  met  at  Leondale  Seminary,-  Oquawka,  March  2Tth, 
and  reniiancd  in  session  tiircc  days.  We  see  notliinn;  special  in  the  subjects  or 
treatment  of  tlie  drill  exercises.  The  subjects  of  the  Addresses  and  Essays,  and 
of  Mr.  Birdsall's  Poem,  do  not  appear  in  tiie  report  furnished  us.  Two  discussions 
are  reported  :  one  on  tjie  qualification  and  compensation  of  teachers  ;  the  other 
on  a  resolution  'that  moral  suasion  for  the  government  of  schools  is  preferable  to 
eor[)oral  punishment'.  We  hardly  see  how  tliere  could  be  room  for  a  negative  on 
the  question  as  stated,  unless  the  affirmative  claimed  that  corporal  punishment 
should  never  be  used.  After  this  discussion  came  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  at  the  last  session  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  a  suitable  series  of  books 
to  be  adopted  throughout  the  county.  The  committee  reported  the  following  list: 
Webster's  Speller,  McGuflfey's  Primer  and  Reader,  Ray's  Arithmetic,  Clark's 
Grammar,  Cornell's  Geography,  WilJson's  History,  Stoddard's  Mental  Arithmetic; 
which  report,  after  considerable  debate  and  expression  of  preferences  for  other 
works,  was  adopted  througliout,  with  the  exception  of  the  Speller.  By  a  vote 
Sanders's  Speller  was  selected  in  preference  to  Webster's. 

Beside  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  lady  and  gentlemen  who  had  presented  Es- 
says and  Addresses  and  to  the  citizens  for  their  hospitality,  the  following  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  1st,  That  any  teacher  allowing  any  ordinary  circumstance  to  prevent  his  or  her  at- 
tendance at  the  mcetiuKs  of  the  Teacliers'  Association,  is  unwoithy  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  should  not  be  employed  to  teach  a  common  school. 

2d,  That  when  a  teaclier  makes  application  for  a  certificate,  the  first  question  asked  him  or  her 
should  be,  '  Are  you  a  member  of  a  Teachers'  Association  ?  Do  you  attend  and  take  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  same?  Do  you  intend  to  make  teaching  your  profession?  And  that  a  negative 
answer  to  such  interrogations  should  disqualify  such  apjilicant  in  the  minds  of  school  directors. 

yd.  That  school  directors,  wishing  to  employ  teachers,  would  find  it  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
their  schools  to  attend  the  Teacher.i'  Association  and  witness  the  exercises  and  the  examination  of 
teachers  before  the  County  School  Commissioner. 

4th,  That,  as  we  believe  the  cause  of  education  would  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  more  general 
circulation  of  an  educational  monthly,  we  recommend  the /Htnois  Teacher  to  every  teacher  and 
friend  of  education. 

On  the  second  resolution  we  remark  that  it  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  less  important 
that  a  teacher  should  take  some  educational  periodical. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Greenville  on  the  28th  of  August. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Birdsall  for  a  report  of  the  proceedings. 

Henry  County. — We  notice  by  the  Henry  County  Dial  that  the  energetic  School 
Commissioner  of  that  county,  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Wright,  makes  new  arrangements 
for  the  examination  of  teachers,  regarding  the  recent  change  in  the  provisions  of 
our  school-law  as  occasion  for  an  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of  teachership. 
He  revokes  all  previous  authorizations  to  examiners,  and  appoints  Messrs.  G.  G. 
Alvord,  of  Geneseo,  and  Revs.  J.  D.  Baker,  of  Cambridge,  and  H.  B.  Foskett,  of 
Kewanec,  as  examiners  hereafter. 

Knox  Co.  Institute  was  held  at  Knoxville,  April  2d-5th.  From  the  newspaper 
report  of  it  we  get  the  following  sketch:  Exercises  were  had  in  Penmanship, 
Orthography,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geograpliy,  History,  and  Reading.  Mrs. 
Grose,  of  Galesburg,  conducted  the  Exercise  in  Penmanship,  urging  a  more  rigid 
adlierence  to  principles  in  the  formation  of  letters.  The  exercise  reported  as  an 
Orthography  Exercise  seems  to  have  been  in  fact  one  in  Orthoepy,  as  the  matter 
of  pronimeiation  was  principally  urged.  On  Wednesday  evening  interesting  and 
amusing  conversation  and  debates  arose  on  the  wants  of  the  school-room.  Some 
thought  better  houses  and  furniture  would  be  profitable  to  the  cause  of  education  ; 
others  wanted  charts,  maps,  apparatus,  etc.,  for  better  illustrating  what  they 
•wished  to  teach;  others  wished  they  might  be  assured  of  the  appreciation,  sym- 
pathy, and  cooperation  of  tlieir  own  patrons. 

On  Object-Lessons,  Mr.  Knapp  remarked  that  he  knew  of  no  better  way  to 
arouse  the  mind  of  a  seliolar  than  to  bring  to  liis  view  some  interesting  object; 
and  when  the  spirit's  inquiry  was  thoroughly  aroused,  the  most  difficult  pait  of 
imparting  knowledge  was  aecomplislicd.  Scholars  should  be  taught  to  be  close 
observers  of  every  thing  that  falls  within  their  notice.  It  is  the  province  of  ob- 
ject-lessons with  a  skillful  teacher  to  form  a  habit  in  scholars  of  close  observation. 
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Praise  should  be  given  to  the  one  that  will  scrutinize  an  object  the  closest  and  tell 
you  the  most  about  it.  In  giving  instruction  too  much  of  the  stuffing  process  is 
used,  rather  than  let  the  scholar  receive  it  in  a  proper  way.  A  teacher  remarked 
there  were  many  teachers  but  few  educators. 

The  subject  of  Grammar  received  attention  at  three  different  times,  three  sev- 
eral teachers  conducting  exercises.  A  social  gathering  was  had  on  Thursday 
evening  at  Ewing  University.  Reading  for  prizes  occurred  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Ten  gentlemen  appeared  first  as  competitors  for  one  prize,  all  rcmiiining  in  a  sep- 
arate room  but  the  one  reading,  so  that  one  should  not  be  influenced  by  the  other 
reading.  After  all  had  read,  and  the  audience  voted  on  their  merits,  Mr.  N.  A. 
Jones,  of  Altona,  was  tlie  fortunate  one ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Knapp,  of  Galesburg,  received 
the  next  highest  number  of  votes.  Seven  ladies  next  appeared  as  competitors  : 
after  balloting,  Miss  Josephine  Bassett,  of  Galesburg,  having  received  the  highest 
number,  was  declared  entitled  to  the  prize ;  Miss  Helena  Carr,  of  Knoxville,  hav- 
ing received  the  next  highest.  Next  came  about  six  ladies,  and  as  many  gentle- 
men (mostly  those  who  had  not  read  before),  to  read  for  the  third  prize :  Miss 
Helena  Carr,  of  Knoxville,  was  declared  entitled  to  it;  Mr.  Livingston,  of  Gales- 
burg, receiving  the  next  highest  number  of  votes.  The  prizes  were  octavo  copies 
of  Siiakspeare,  beautifully  bound  in  Turkey  morocco. 

Tlie  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Ifesrdvecl,  That  we  recommend  to  teachers  and  directors  the  introduction  of  Physical  Geography 
as  a  study  in  tlie  publrc  scliools  of  our  county. 
iies'dveil,  That  we  recommend  the  reading  of  short  essays  before  our  Institutes  in  future. 

Kesolutions  of  thanks  to  citizens  and  others  for  hospitality,  etc.,  were  passed. 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  H.  Knapp,  says  of  the  nieeting:  "This  session  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  one  of  more  than  usual  interest  and  profit ;  a  goodly  number  of  teachers 
assembled  the  first  ckn/,  and  but  few  had  urgent  business  or  inclination  to  cause  their 
absence  any  part  of  the  time." 

Lee  Co.  Teachers'  Institute. —  The  regular  spring  session  of  the  Lee  County 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Sublette,  commencing  on  Monday  the  22d,  and 
closing  on  the  Friday  following.  In  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  Annual  In- 
stitute, held  last  fall,  at  Dixon,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  our  county  granted  an 
appropriation  of  $100  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute  during  the  year,  on  the 
conditions  that  "no  part  of  it  should  be  used  as  a  compensation  for  the  services 
of  any  one  living  in  the  county,"  and  that  "  the  Institute  should  continue  in  session 
at  least  five  days."     Both  these  conditions  were  complied  with. 

The  Institute  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wm.  II.  Haskell,  of  Canton, 
Fulton  county.  111.,  who,  by  his  tact  and  energy,  infused  a  life  and  enthusiasm  into 
the  Institute  hitherto  unknown,  making  it  highly  interesting  and  efficient.  Mr. 
Haskell  was  assisted  in  music  and  the  various  other  exercises  by  members  of  the 
Institute. 

Lectures  were  delivered  during  the  evening  sessions  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Dixon, 
Mr.  Haskell,  Rev.  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Sublette,  and  Mr.  Read,  of  Lee  Centre,  and 
during  the  day  sessions  by  Mr.  Gardener  and  Mr.  Phillips.  All  the  addresses  were 
on  educational  topics.  The  citizens  of  Sublette  manifested  their  hospitality  and 
interest  in  education  b}'  making  the  teachers  their  gucj^ts  during  the  session  of  the 
Institute.  Notwithstanding  the  intense  war  excitement  of  the  week,  there  were 
present  ninety-one  teachers  —  the  largest  Institute,  perhaps,  ever  held  in  the  county. 

As  but  one-half  only  of  the  appropriation  was  used,  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that  the  success  already  achieved  and  the  remainder  of  the  appropriation  will 
enable  us,  if  possible,  to  have  a  still  more  efficient  Institute  in  the  fall.  g. 

Macon  Co.  Institute  met  at  Decatur  April  2,  Tuesday,  and  continued  in  session  un- 
til Friday  evening.  The  exercises  were  of  the  usual  character  and  on  the  usual  sub- 
jects, and  were  conducted  by  eight  or  ten  different  teachers,  including  Prof  Tur- 
ner and  Commissioner  Leal  from  abroad  :  the  others  were  home-teachers.  Lec- 
tures were  delivered  by  C.  B.  Reed  on  'Meteorology';  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner  ou 
'Thought,  Taste,  and  Will,  as  Elements  of  Education';  by  John  Davis  on  the 
theme  '  Knowledge  is  Power';  and  by  Hon.  R.  J.Oglesby  on  his  Travels  in  the  Holy 
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Land.     There  were  discussions  on  various  subjects ;  among  them  was  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  on  which  no  final  action  was  had : 

Jiesolved,    That  the  subject  of  Grammar,  as  commonly  presented  in  our  text-books,  is  a  humbug. 

We  think  it  can  hardly  be  more  of  a  humbug  than  some  'method  of  presenting 
the  [same]  subject  to  small  children',  which  was  hrouglit  forward  during  the  ses- 
sion. Small  children  have  no  luore  business  with  gtanmiar  than  they  have  with 
logarithms,  if,  as  we  understand,  sonic  technical  form  of  analysis  or  synthesis  of 
sentences  and  classification  of  words  is  meant.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  particular 
method  there  offered  as  specially  a  liumbug,  but  mean  to  say  that  all  methods  are 
humbugs  that  come  within  our  definition  above. 

Mr.  Leal  gave  an  '  Object  Lesson'. 

The  following  resolution  was  discussed  and,  as  we  understand  the  record, 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  McGuffey's  Fifth  Reader,  and  books  of  that  tlasg,  should  be  abolished  from  our 
common  schools. 

We  suppose  the  objection  against  them  is  that  reading  of  that  grade  is  too  dif- 
ficult for  a  '  common  school '.  Adams's  School- Ker/i.iterft  were  heartily  commended 
and  recommended  for  all  schools.  Beside  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Tur- 
ner, Leal,  and  Oglosby,  to  the  strangers,  and  to  hospitable  citizens,  a  resolution 
commending  the  Illinois  Teacher  was  adopted,  and  also  the  following : 

Jiesnlved,  That  we  have  ftiith  in  Teachers'  Institutes  as  an  efficient  means  of  awakening  and 
preserving  au  interest  among  both  teachers  and  patrons  of  schools  in  the  cause  of  common-school 
education. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  A.  Gastman,  for  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, from  which  we  make  the  above  sketch. 

Marion  Co.  Institute  commenced  its  second  semi-annual  session  Wednesday, 
April  3d.  An  'exercise'  in  Grammar,  conducted  by  T.  D.  Clark,  was  first  in  order, 
the  regular  programme  being  waived.  Mr.  Clark,  making  this  '  exercise  '  a  reci- 
tation, proceeded  to  give  the  principles  and  definitions  of  Grammar  in  a  concise  and 
perspicuous  manner,  adding  his  method  of  teaching  it,  which  differed  materially 
from  the  old  routine  of  '  Murray  &  Co.' 

Spelling  being  considered  the  branch  least  successfully  taught,  the  question 
was  asked  the  teachers  "  How  do  you,  and  how  would  you — circumstances  favor- 
ing— teach  spelling ^"  Nearly  every  teacher  present  responded  to  this  briefly 
though  pertinently — showing,  many  of  them,  in  their  responses,  that  the  old  Dil- 
worth  method  is  yet  extant  in  many  localities,  in  spite  of  school  journals, '  Teachers' 
Institutes',  and  all.  And  permit  me  here  to  remark,  our  educational  periodicals, 
lecturers,  writers,  and  'Teachers'  Institutes',  are  far  ahead  of  the  people,  the 
schools,  and  the  teachers  (many  of  them)  themselves;  and  so  far  ahead  that, 
notwithstanding  the  energetic  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  former,  the  beneficial 
effects  are  unfelt  by  the  latter,  hence  the  mark  aimed  at  is  missed,  if  not  wholly, 
in  a  great  measure.  There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  parties  yet,  which  the 
hands  of  educationists  must  bridge  and  enable  those  in  rear  to  come  to  the  front 
ranks. 

An  essay  was  then  read  by  J.  B.  Gilwee,  representative  at  large  from  this  dis- 
trict to  the  Xormal,  upon  'The  Teacher's  Duly,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
claimed  that  teachers  should  build  fires.  From  this,  without  begging  or  asking 
leave,  I  boldly  dissent.  Not  that  I  would  blink  any  responsibility  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
love  every  school-room  duty  :  but  I  do  hold  it  to  be  as  necessary  for  children  to  learn 
to  keep  things  about  them  nice,  tidy  and  in  order,  as  to  learn  to  compute  numbers  ; 
and  how  shall  they  learn  this  without  commencing  to  do  it,  under  the  supervision, 
if  need  be,  of  the  teacher  ? 

Second  da}'.  An  '  exercise '  in  Penmanship,  conducted  by  C.  E.  Baker,  elicited 
some  interest.  A  diagram  giving  an  analysis  of  the  art,  showing  its  cognate 
branches  and  an  ilhisti'ation  of  the  principles  of  the  Spenceriau  system,  was  finely 
drawn.  He  spoke  of  its  origin,  time  of  highest  development,  history,  etc.  He 
claimed  God  was  the  first  writing-master,  Mt.  Sinai  the  first  writing-school,  and 
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Mosea  the  first  pupil.  Mr.  Dwyer  oftered  some  remarks  upon  writing,  following 
this,  claiming,  and  proving  we  may  say,  that  there  are  but  two  principles  in  all 
writing,  viz :  the  circle  or  oval  and  the  straight  inclined  mark. 

Jno.  Hull  conducted  Mental  Arithmetic  upon  the  Normal  method. 

An  'exercise '  in  each  of  the  remaining  branches,  including  Physical  Geography, 
was  conducted  by  different  teachers  during  the  session.  Also  a  lecture  upon 
Physiology,  by  W.  H.  Corrington.  A  discussion  upon  'School  Government'  oc- 
cupied the  evening  session — Mr.  B.  G.  Roots,  from  Tamaroa,  having  arrived, 
participating. 

Third  day — morning  session.  A  'talk'  was  listened  to  from  B.  G.  Roots,  in 
which  his  peculiar,  though  I  may  say  excellent,  method  of  opening  and  conduct- 
ing a  school  was  presented.  A  lecture  upon  Vocal  Music,  accompanied  witli  siuc- 
ing,  by  S.  W.  Leonard,  enlivened  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon ;  the  lecturer 
believing  that  if  men  were  not  able  to  sing  in  this  world  they  would  not  be  in  the 
next. 

Essays  were  read  by  A.  L.  Mills,  Miss  M.  J.  Scott,  and  Miss  A.  C.  Kendal],  re- 
spectively, upon  the  subjects:  The  True  Teacher,  Moral  Training,  and  We 're  a 
Band  of  Teachers. 

Our  local  'presses'  have  volunteered  to  "■  our  side ^  in  the  battle  between  pro- 
gress and  fogyism,  and  propose  to  carry  the  cannon  if  we  will  furnish  the  powder, 
load  and  fire.  Accordingly,  a  senior  and  junior  Editor,  for  each  county  paper,  were 
chosen  by  the  Institute  ;  Jno.  Hull  and  A.  L.  Mills,  seniors,  and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Lemon 
and  S.  W.  Leonard,  juniors. 

Our  Institute  is  now  fully  established  and  on  the  best  of  premises — a  good  '  con- 
stitution '  and  the  sense  of  the  people.  And  although  our  last  session  was  not  as 
enthusiastic  as  some,  it  was  practical  and  beneficial.  A  social  reunion  took  place 
among  the  teachers,  and  new  strength  was  felt  by  by  all  when  they  went  away. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

A.  L.MILLS,  Secretary. 

Sparta. — A  friend  in  Sparta  writes  that  an  effort  is  there  made,  in  the  face  of 
considerable  opposition,  to  establish  graded  schools  for  that  town.  No  man  who 
understands  what  a  graded  school  is  can  oppose  it,  unless  he  is  willing  to  oppose 
all  teaching  by  classes:  it  is  only  an  extension  of  the  plan  of  teaching  by  classes, 
by  which  the  powers  of  the  teacher  are  economized,  and  the  pupils  are  brought 
under  the  same  influences  and  incitements  which  always  affect  men  working  to- 
gether for  any  object. 


NOTICES        OF        BOOKS. 

Compendium  of  Classical  Literature.  By  Charles  Dexter  Cleveland,  former 
Professor  in  Dickinson  College  and  in  the  New  York  Universitv.  Philadel- 
phia: E.  C.  &  J.  Biddle  &  Co.      12mo.     pp.  622. 

This  book.  Prof.  Cleveland  informs  us,  completes  his  intended  series  of  com- 
pendiums  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature.  It  is  a  volume  of  similar  size  to  the 
Compendiums  of  English  and  American  Literature,  and  is  made  on  the  same  gen- 
eral plan :  here  of  course  translations  of  select  passages  are  given  from  the  best 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  with  an  account  of  their  lives  and  works:  there  are 
also  critical  notes,  directing  the  student  to  the  best  editions  of  the  originals,  and 
to  the  best  translations. 

We  esteem  very  highly  Prof.  Cleveland's  previous  literary  compendiums,  and 
value  this  volume  less  than  those  only  as  we  must  value  foreign  literature  less 
than  our  own.    This  work  should  have  a  place  in  our  high  schools,  academics, 
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and  advanced  schools,  for  the  use  of  all  those  who  arc  not  to  pursue  collegiate 
studies:  it  is  important  to  all  who  wish  to  read  our  best  English  authors  with 
pleasure  that  they  should  know  something  of  the  classical  literature  of  Greece 
and  Koine  ;  and  the  well-chosen  passages  and  cxcollent  translations  of  this  vol- 
ume afford  the  best  means  of  obtaining  such  knowledge  without  access  to  many 
books.  To  condense  much  information  into  small  space  was  Prof.  Cleveland's 
purpose,  and  he  has  admirably  effected  it. 

We  have  in  many  instances  compared  the  translations  with  the  originals,  that 
we  might  assure  ourselves  of  their  fidelity ;  and  we  have  read  many  pages  to  learn 
whether  the  vice  of  translation,  a  too  literal  transfer  to  English  fl'ords  with  for- 
eign constructions,  disfigured  the  pages:  in  both  respects  we  are  abundantly  sat- 
isfied. We  cordially  commend  the  Compendium  to  teachers  and  to  families. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  because  a  book  has  special  value  to  teachers  and  to 
schools  that  therefore  it  has  not  equal  value  for  the  household.  The  four  Cora- 
pends  of  Literature  of  which  this  book  is  one  should  go  into  our  school  libraries 
and  into  thousands  of  household  libraries,  in  the  families  where  every  dollar  spent 
for  a  book  should  give  the  most  economical  investment. 

The  exterior  of  the  book  is  attractive,  and  the  printing  and  paper  are  excellent. 
The  indexes  and  tables  are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  list  of  excellences.  Too 
many  authors  issue  books  without  these  indispensable  adjuncts:  they  might  as 
well  dress  themselves  for  company  without  shoes  as  make  books  that  can  be  in- 
dexed without  indexes. 

An  advertisement  of  this  book,  with  recommendations  from  several  scholars, 
may  be  found  in  our  last  number. 

Slate   Map-Dra'o-ing   Cards.      Sixteen  Maps.      $1.50.     Published  by   Charles 
Scribner,  New  York. 

These  Slate-Cards  are  made  by  putting  a  slate-composition  upon  firm  paper, 
having  upon  them  permanently  delineated  river-lines  and  coast-lines:  on  each 
card  is  upon  one  side  the  coast-line  of  the  country  to  be  mapped  and  on  the 
other  side  the  river-lines  of  the  same  ;  thus  upon  one  side  the  pupil  can  put  ia 
the  rivers,  and  upon  the  other  side  he  can  draw  the  coast-line.  A  slate-pencil  or 
a  chalk  crayon  may  be  used  with  them,  and  a  damp  sponge  removes  the  marks. 
The  publisher  states  that  each  map  can  be  used  500  times.  Colored  crayons  may 
be  used  with  them  for  further  delineations  than  mere  coast-line  or  river-line  maps. 
The  plan  seems  to  us  an  excellent  one,  and  we  think  that  practical  use  of  the 
cards  will  show  them  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  appliances  of  the  school- 
room. 

Sanders's  Series  of  Readers. 

Our  readers  will  notice  new  advertisements  of  these  much-used  and  much-ap- 
proved Readers,  from  which  they  will  learn  that  they  have  recently  been  revised 
and  improved  and  newly  illustrated.  We  have  not  seen  the  new  editions,  but 
have  always  liked  the  old  since  we  first  made  acquaintance  with  them,  and  do 
not  doubt  that  these  are  better  still.  See  the  advertisement,  and  recommenda- 
tions there  given. 

Merry's  Museum,  April  and  May. 

The  office  of  this  popular  juvenile  magazine  was  destroyed  by  fire  March  29th, 
with  the  loss  to  its  owners  of  3000  volumes  of  back  years  of  the  Museum,  1000 
wood-cuts,  and  manuscripts,  and  valuable  papers  and  property.  Nevertheless,  the 
April  number  was  issued  within  a  week  of  the  time,  and  the  May  number  at  the 
usual  time.  Let  its  friends — and  they  should  be  many  —  remember  it  now. 
Published  by  J.  N.  Stearns  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.00  a  year. 
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A    SOLUTION    QUESTION,     AND     ANSWER    THERETO. 


[The  following  articles  fippeared  in  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation :  the  first  as  a  '  Question  in  Natural  Philosophj  ',  in  the 
March  number  of  this  year,  and  the  other  under  the  title  '  Diogenes 
gives  a  Solution  to  a  Solution  Question  ',  in  the  IMay  number.  We 
copy  the  two,  iiiForming  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  that  Diogenes 
has  frequently  written  for  the  Teacher,  being  the  same  who  has  no- 
ticed philosophical  questions  with  signature  of  U.U.,  and  who  noticed 
this  same  error  in  an  article  in  the  filth  volume  of  the  Teacher  in 
another  shape.] 

A  Question  in  Natural  PHiLOSoniY. — Why  can  we  take  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  pure  water,  and  after  dissolving  in  it  as  much  salt  as 
it  will  hold  in  solution,  put  in  a  quantity  of  sugar,  and  then  have 
only  the  same  bulk  we  had  before  putting  in  the  salt  and  sugar? 

I  am  aware  that  we  have  a  theory  that  Is  supposed  to  answer  this 
question,  viz  :  That  the  particles  of  water  are  globular,  and  that  the 
particles  of  salt  are  smaller  than  the  particles  of  water  ;  therefore 
the  particles  of  salt  occupy  the  spaces  unoccupied  by  the  water,  while 
the  particles  of  sugar,  being,  as  it  is  assumed,  smaller  than  those  of 
salt,  occupy  the  spaces  left  unoccupied  by  the  water  and  the  salt, — 
in  the  same  manner  as  peas  may  be  made  to  occupy  the  spaces  be- 
tween a  number  of  oranges,  and  the  mustard-seeds  the  spaces  between 
the  peas.     This  is  a  beautiful  theory,  but  will  it  bear  any  test? 

In  the  above  illustration  we  can  readily  see  that  we  must  obey  the 
precise  order,  i.  e.,  first  put  the  oranges  into  the  basket,  second  the 
peas,  and  last  of  all  the  mustard-seeds,  if  we  would  get  all  three  kinds 
into  the  basket  without  increasing  the  bulk.  But  suppose,  after  we 
have  put  in  the  oranges,  we  put  in  all  the  mustard-seeds  we  can,  how 
26  201 
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many  peas,  think  you,  shall  we  be  able  to  put  in  without  increasing  the 
bulk  ? 

But  in  the  other  experiment,  it  does  not  matter  which  we  put  into 
the  water  first,  the  sugar  or  the  salt;  either  way  we  can  get  in  both. 
Then  how  can  we  say  that  the  particles  of  one  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  other?  The  inquiry  arises,  then,  la  the  above  illustration, 
which  we  find  in  our  text-books,  a  suitable  one?  If  not,  will  some 
one  please  give  us  (through  the  Journal)  the  true  one?-  A. 

Berlin,  February  Ith,  1861. 

The  Reply  of  Diogenes. —  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  limitation  of  human  powers,  I  admit.  Everybody  can  not  know 
every  thing.  That  may  be  a  sad  fact;  but  fact  it  is  :  I  am  perfectly 
sure  of  it,  and  will  say  it,  even  if  the  terrible  jMr.  Everybody  gets 
angry  about  it.  But  worse  than  that, — it  often  happens  that  Mr. 
Somebody  is  ignorant  of  precisely  the  thing  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  ought  to  know.  I  shall  not  allow  him  to  take  advantage 
of  the  excuse  allowed  to  Everybody  above ;  nor  shall  he  escape  by 
alleging  that  when  he  was  ignorant  of  what  I  say  he  should  know,  he 
was  so  busy  knowing  some  other  useful  or  ornamental  fact  that  he 
could  not  aflford  to  know  the  particular  fact  which  I  say  it  belongs  to 
him  to  know.  I  like  to  expose  the  ignorance  of  such  somebodies; 
and  when  a  man  stands  forth  as  a  teacher  and  author,  and  teaches 
dreams  for  facts  and  nonsense  for  philosophy.  Diogenes  will  expose 
him,  even  if  some  unfortunate  rooster  loses  every  feather  to  exhibit 
in  nakedness  the  folly  of  a  Plato.  Be  it  known  to  all  persons  and 
parties  that  I,  Diogenes,  am  still  going  around  with  my  lantern,  look- 
ing for  honest  men  and  for  wise  ones  as  well;  that  I  am  as  currish  as 
ever;  that  I  delight  in  barking  and  biting;  and  that  in  these  days  of 
magazines  and  newspapers,  Diogenes  some  times  takes  the  pen  and 
amuses  himself  with  writing  in  modern  style. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Journal,  our  friend  A.  of  Berlin  asks 
a  number  of  questions.  I  don't  wonder  that  A.  asked  the  questions, 
and  think  B.,  C,  D.,  and  so  on  to  Z.,  would  not  be  unlikely  to  ask 
such  :  nevertheless,  I  laughed, — not  at  A.,  but  at  the  fog  in  which 
Somebody  (mischievous  fellow)  has  involved  himself  and  others  too. 
I  thought  of  the  Irishman's  direction  for  casting  cannon:  ''Take  a 
round  hole  and  pour  melted  iron  round  it."  Now  I'll  ask  Mr.  Z.,  as 
I  will  not  be  personal  with  Mr.  A.,  "  How  could  Pat  do  that  without 
having  the  melted  iron  fill  up  his  round  hole  that  he  had  put  in  the 
middle?"  "Oh,  he  couldn't  do  it  at  all !  "  "  Well,  Messrs.  A.  and 
Z.,  neither  can  we  '  take  a  certain  [or  even  an  uncertain]  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, and  after  dissolving  in  it  as  much  salt  as  it  will  hold  in  solution, 
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put  in  a  quantity  of  sugar,  and  then  only  have  the  same  bulk  we  had 
before  putting  in  the  salt  and  sugar' ;  and  all  philosophizing  on  such  a 
question  is  as  empty  of  result  as  would  be  an  attempt  to  explain  how  a 
man  may  get  fat  by  eating  moonshine  with  a  pitchfork  !  "  \_Loquitur 
Miss  Nancy :  "  Ah,  Mr.  Diogenes,  you  ought  to  study  rhetoric  before 
you  write  articles  !  "  Loquitur  Diogenes  :  "  Ah,  Miss  Nancy,  Dioge- 
nes makes  his  own  rules  of  rhetoric."] 

Upon  the  theory  by  which  some  man  who  is  afflicted  with  mild  in- 
sanity explains  this  fancied  fact,  Mr.  A.  turns  the  light  of  his  lantern, 
and  shows  that  the  illustration  of  oranges,  peas  and  mustard-seeds  is 
a  humbug;  and  he  pi'oposes  that  we  first  put  in  the  oranges  and  mus- 
tard-seeds, and  then  see  where  the  peas  can  go.  My  friend  A.  is 
right :  even  if  the  experiment  were  not  a  fancy,  the  illustration  is  too 
flimsy  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  single  unfolding  before  an  intel- 
ligent class.  If  the  theory  of  solution  is  that  particles  of  salt  are 
smaller  than  those  of  water,  and  occupy  the  interstices  to  form  a  solu- 
tion;  and  that  in  turn  the  particles  of  sugar  are  smaller  than  those  of 
salt,  and  occupy  the  still  smaller  interstices  between  the  particles  of 
salt  and  of  water;  then  every  one  must  see  that  after  saturating  water 
with  sugar  we  could  not  also  dissolve  salt  in  it.  Now  my  friend  A. 
next  tries  his  skill  at  the  manufacture  of  facts  without  knowledge;  for 
he  goes  on  to  say :  "  But  in  the  other  experiment  it  does  not  matter 
which  we  put  into  the  water  first,  the  sugar  or  the  salt;  either  way  we 
can  get  in  both."  But  how  do  you  know  it  does  not  matter"/  You 
have  never  tried  the  experiment.  Am  I  sure  that  you  have  not  tried 
it?  Yes,  sir:  for  if  you  had  you  would  have  found  out  that  there  is 
a  great  increase  of  bulk  by  the  solution.  Do  n't  you  acknowledge  now 
that  my  charge  is  true  i* 

1  did  not  know  until  I  read  the  query  in  the  Journal  that  any  of 
'our  text-books'  furnished  such  an  illustration;  but  I  soon  found  it 
in  Parker's  Philosophy,  wherein,  while  discoursing  on  '  impenetra- 
bility '  the  author  asserts  that  fluids  are  as  impenetrable  as  solids, 
and  says:  "  A  well-known  fact  seems  at  first  view  to  be  at  variance 
with  this  statement.  When  a  vessel  is  filled  to  the  brim  with  water 
or  other  fluid,  a  considerable  portion  of  salt  may  be  dropped  into  the 
fluid  without  causing  the  vessel  to  overflow.  And,  when  the  salt  has 
been  added  until  the  water  can  hold  no  more  in  solution,  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  sugar  can  be  added  in  a  similar  manner.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  familiar  fact  is  as  follows :  the  particles  of  the  sugar 
are  smaller  than  the  particles  of  the  salt  and  the  particles  which  com- 
pose the  water."  He  then  gives  a  figure  in  illustration,  and  suggests 
the  peas-and-mustard-seed  experiment. 
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Now,  Mr.  Kichard  Green  Parker,  A.  M.,  etc.,  while  I  am  looking 
for  a  philosopher,  I  '11  turn  the  light  of  Diogenes's  lantern  on  you. 
You  say  '  filled  with  water  or  other  Jiuid  ' :  now  I  '11  take  some  other 
fluid,  if  you  please :  let  us  have  olive  oil ;  or  melted  wax  ;  or  kero- 
Bene;  or  oil  of  turpentine  ;  or  absolute  alcohol ;  or  quicksilver.  "Oh," 
you  say,  "  salt  is  either  insoluble  or  but  slightly  soluble  in  these." 
AVcll,  then,  let  us  say  aquafortis,  or  oil  of  vitriol:  will  these  suit? 
Mr.  ilich-ird  Green  Parker,  was  it  like  a  philosopher,  like  a  true 
teacher,  like  an  accurate  man,  to  put  in  those  words  '  or  other  fluid'  ? 
But  I  '11  go  on.  You  say  that  the  particles  of  the  sugar  are  smaller 
than  the  particles  of  water,  and  than  the  particles  of  the  salt;  im- 
plying, also,  that  particles  of  salt  are  smaller  than  those  of  water :  Do 
you  know  this,  or  do  you  only  fancy  it?  Have  you  ever  seeu  sep- 
arately those  particles  of  which  you  talk  so  glibly;  or  have  you  by  any 
other  sense  ascertained  their  relative  size?  Have  you  in  any  way 
obtained  proof  of  what  you  assert?  If  not,  is  it  right  for  you  to 
teach  the  youth  your  baseless  fancies  as  valid  explanations  in  natural 
philosophy  ? 

But  I  must  let  in  light  upon  your  'familiar  fact'.  I  am  obliged  to 
assume,  as  does  our  friend  A.  who  uses  your  book,  that  you  mean  to 
teach  that  dropping  salt  into  water  gradually,  so  that  it  is  dissolved 
almost  or  quite  as  fast  as  it  is  added,  even  to  saturation  of  the  water, 
does  not  increase  the  bulk  of  the  fluid.  If  you  do  not  mean  this, 
there  is  no  pertinency  in  what  you  have  said  as  above  quoted.  So, 
too,  you  mean  that  after  the  water  is  saturated  with  salt,  sugar  may  be 
added  in  considerable  quantity  without  increasing  the  bulk  of  the 
fluid.  So  'familiar'  is  the  experiment  that  one  might  think  that 
you  had  often  seen  it  tried.  "  Mark,  now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put 
you  down." 

I  took  a  druggist's  measure-glass  and  poured  into  it  two  fluid-ounces 
of  well-water,  the  weight  of  which  was  about  lUOO  grains;  this  quan- 
tity of  water  should  be  saturated  by  about  375  grains  of  common 
salt;  I  took  360  grains  of  table-salt,  and  dissolved  it  without  heat 
in  the  two  ounces  of  water ;  and  when  the  solution  was  completed, 
I  measured  the  liquid  and  found  that  I  had  two  ounces  and  two  and 
a  half  drams:  the  bulk  of  the  fluid  was  increased  flf teen  and  three- 
eighths  per  cent.  I  then  added  to  the  solution  of  salt  sugar  to  the 
amount  720  grains,  which  was  dissolved  without  the  aid  of  heat;  I 
next  measured  the  fluid  and  found  that  it  amounted  to  two  ounces 
nine  aud  a  half  drams,  having  increased  in  bulk  by  the  solution  of 
the  sugar  seven  drams,  or  forty-three  and  three-fourths  per  cent,  on 
the  original  bulk.     The  total  increase  by  both  solutions  was  nearly 
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sixty  per  cent.  The  water  was  still  far  from  saturation  with  sugar, 
since,  according  to  Graham  (Chemistry,  Part  II J,  Chapter  22,  Sec- 
tion 1),  so  much  cold  water  should  dissolve  30U0  grains  of  sugar; 
according  to  Youmans  (Hand-book  of  Household  Science,  page  207), 
20ij0  grains.  At  the  same  rate  of  expansion  that  I  found  in  my  ex- 
periment, which  was  about  six  and  one-fourth  per  cent,  for  every  hund- 
red grains,  the  solution  of  two  thousand  grains  of  sugar  would  have 
increased  the  bulk  of  the  mixed  solution  to  thirty-eight  drams;  an 
increase  of  ]37i  per  cent. 

I  then  varied  the  experiment  by  dissolving  in  other  two  ounces  of 
water  first  720  grains  of  sugar,  which,  as  before,  added  seven  drams 
to  the  bulk;  and  second,  36 J  grains  of  salt,  which  added  two  and  a 
half  drams;  the  results  being  identical  with  those  of  the  Ibrmer  ex- 
periment. 

Now,  Mr.  Parker,  what  becomes  this  '  well-known  fact ',  this  '  famil- 
liar  fact '  i*  I  fear  that  your  acquaintance  with  the  Fact  family,  how- 
ever'familiar ',  might  be  bettered  by  greater  intimacy.  Ihe  whole 
tribe  are  said  to  be  stubborn  things,  and  they  serve  best  those  who 
know  them  best.  I  found  this  fictitious  philosophy  on  the  22d  page 
of  the  revised  edition  of  your  book,  and  while  you  are  correcting  it 
in  a  future  edition,  please  turn  to  page  20,  and  erase  borax  and  silica 
from  your  list  of  the  twelve  non-metallic  simple  elements,  and  put 
boron  and  silicon  in  their  places;  borax  is  held  to  be  the  biborate  of 
soda,  composed  of  boron,  sodium,  oxygen,  and  water  of  crystallization; 
and  silica  (or  silicic  acid)  is  the  oxyd  of  silicon.  So  much  for  a 
mere  glance  into  Parker's  Philosophy.  I  presume  our  friend  A.  will 
not  ask  any  further  solution  of  his  question,  and  we  will  leave  Mr. 
Parker  contriving  fog-wreaths  to  deck  imaginary  forms. 

In  conclusion,  Diogenes  will  tell  teachers  that  they  can  hardly  look 
with  too  sceptical  a  curiosity  at  experiments  and  'facts'  that  are  so 
'familiar'  as  to  have  no  responsible  author,  and  at  theoretical  ex- 
planations that  are  not  capable  of  verification.  And  when  we  reach 
the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge,  let  us  honestly  stop  teaching,  and 
abstain  from  imposing  a  cloud  of  words  or  a  tissue  of  imaginations 
upon  our  pupils.  There  are  lessons  of  wider  reach  than  the  matter 
of  salt,  sugar  and  water  with  which  we  began,  that  press  lor  utter- 
ance; but  the  cynic  has  given  his  growl,  and  will  not  now  attempt  to 
act  the  philosopher,  being  only  DIOGENES  ON  A  PKAIRIE- 
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Q  U  E  S  T I  0  N - A  S  K  I  X  G     IX     RECITATIONS 


Recitations  are  a  daily,  aud  perhaps  almost  hourly,  necessity  for 
every  scholar  in  a  school-room.  There  are  several  ways  of  conduct- 
ing them  so  as  to  accomplish  the  general  objects  which  a  teacher 
should  have  in  view — of  learning  how  the  lesson  has  been  studied, 
and  how  far  its  information  is  understood  and  can  be  communicated. 
But  these  several  ways  all  proceed  on  two  principles,  and  therefore 
divide  themselves  into  two  classes.  The  one,  and  by  far  the  most 
common,  may  be  denominated  the  Question  Method  ;  while  another 
may  be  called  the  Memoriter  Method.  In  the  first,  the  teacher  pro- 
ceeds to  put  such  questions  to  the  pupil  as  shall  test  his  diligence  in 
preparation,  his  sagacity  at  solving  diihculties,  his  ability  to  grasp  the 
whole  meaning  and  purport  of  a  train  of  thought,  and  his  skill  in 
finding  words  to  express  both  the  ideas  of  the  lesson  and  his  own  con- 
clusions on  the  topic  in  hand.  The  other  merely  expects  the  teacher 
to  listen,  and  perhaps  occasionally  prompt,  while  the  learner  repeats, 
word  for  word,  a  paragraph  or  more  of  the  task  assigned. 

Other  methods  of  reciting,  such  as  the  Lecture  Method,  by  the  teach- 
er, and  the  Concert  Method,  by  the  class,  we  do  not  propose  now  to 
speak  of.  All  that  we  shall  do  is  to  put  down  a  few  thoughts  and  rules 
about  the  proper  method  of  examining  a  class  by  means  of  questions. 
That  this  is  the  best  method  to  adopt  in  a  recitation,  as  well  as  the  most 
common  —  though  perhaps  not  the  easiest  one, —  we  do  not  doubt.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  natural  one,  in  our  opinion,  and  we  do  not  believe  there 
can  be  found  such  a  goad  for  the  mind,  to  stimulate  its  activity,  as 
the  'point  of  interrogation ' ;  nor  indeed  do  we  know  such  a  power 
to  crowd  information  into  the  mind  as  is  this  same  point  when  properly 
used.  If  a  teacher  knows  how  to  ask  questions,  he  can  do  almost  any 
thing  for  or  with  his  scholars.  And  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  use 
this  implement  of  his  calling  better  than  the  rod,  and  even  better  than 
a  reward,  he  ought  never  be  found  in  a  school-room.  Yet  there  are 
multitudes  who  do  not  know  its  use.  So  far  from  it,  they  have  not 
the  slightest  conception  of  its  importance  or  of  its  power;  and  hence 
they  are  as  awkward  in  asking  questions  as  an  Irishman  drafted  for  a 
soldier,  fresh  from  the  bo<rs,  would  be  in  the  use  of  a  musket.  To 
know  what  is  a  question  is  by  no  means  a  small  accomplishment  in  a 
teacher.  To  know  how  to  frame  one  that  shall  not  tell  its  own  answer, 
and  that  shall  nevertheless  suggest  a  thought,  is  a  greater  art. 

But  to  make  questions  that  shall,  in  the  first  place,  bring  up  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  scholar  the  truth  he  has  learned,  and  shall  also 
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teach  him  a  higher  truth,  is  the  most  diffieult  task  of  alL  And  in 
addition,  to  make  snch  a  series  of  questions  as  shall  exhaust  ererj 
paragraph  and  sentence  of  any  given  topic,  and  shall  not  fail  to  show 
their  connection  and  dependence,  is  an  evidence  that  a  teacher  has 
the  very  highest  degree  of  pedagogic  wisdom.  A  teacher  maj  ask 
his  qaestions  so  that  his  pupils  can  answer  eveTT  one  of  them  aeot- 
ratelj,  without  having  studied  his  lesson  at  alL  This  may  seem stnmge, 
yet  it  is  not  nnfrequent  among  easy  college  professors,  where  shrewd 
bovs  will  contrive  to  answer  by  yes,  or  no,  sir,  and  combine  the  ques- 
tion into  a  vague  reply,  so  as,  in  half  the  instances,  to  deceive  the 
questioner.  These  are  rome  times  'leading  questions',  as  the  law- 
yers would  call  them,  which  in  themselves  indicate  the  answer  to  be 
given ;  or  which,  as  Thomas  H.  Benton  used  to  say  of  some  bills  of- 
fered in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  eartr  their  own  answer  in 
their  bellies.  Such  questions  are  worse  than  useless.  They  are  a 
great  damage  to  the  scholarship  and  morality  of  the  pupils.  Then 
there  are  other  funns  of  questions  which  directly  include  a  half  or 
more  of  the  answer,  and  indirectly  imply  all  the  rest  These  are  not 
so  bad  as  the  others,  but  they  are  bad  enough,  and  will  never  nake 
scholars.  Others  still  are  so  general  and  indefinite  that  they  could 
have  been  asked  on  almost  any  other  topic,  and  would  have  applied 
equally  well. 

There  are  several  requisites  of  a  good  question.  First,  it  should  be 
xery  brief.  If  it  is  not,  it  will  be  too  hard  for  the  scholar  to  remem- 
ber the  whole  of  it,  and  he  can  not  reply  to  it  all  in  proper  order. 
Secondly,  it  should  be  in  such  form  that  no  part  of  it,  save  perhaps 
its  leading  word,  can  be  used  in  framing  an  answer.  This  leading 
word  indicates  the  topic,  and  must  be  used ;  but  every  subordinate 
word  should  be  formed  in  the  pupil's  own  memory  or  by  bis  ingenuity. 
These  two  characteristics  of  a  question  apply  to  each  one  taken  sepa- 
rately and  apart  from  all  others.  But  in  every  reeitadon  there  must 
be  a  series  of  questions.  Hence  there  must  be  found  two  other 
characteristics,  to  wit :  no  one  question  ought  to  include  what  another 
question  has  asked,  unless  the  teacher,  as  he  will  some  times,  desgns 
to  repeat  in  another  form ;  and  the  whole  of  the  series  taken  together 
should  completely  exhaust  the  subject-matter  of  the  recitation.  In 
addition,  or  rather  presuppose  in  all  cases,  the  words  in  which  a 
question  is  couched,  and  the  arrangement  of  these  words,  should  be 
simple,  precise,  perspicuous,  and  correct  as  to  Sjmtax  and  logic.  Now 
to  ask  questions  in  this  manner  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  nor  one 
learned  in  a  day.  nor  yet  is  it  a  gift  of  natore.  One  may  have  a 
greater  aptitude  than  another  for  asking  qocotioas,  but  it  will  nerer 
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be  safe  lor  even  a  Yankee  to  trust  to  this  gilt  without  study.  This 
kind  of  questioning  will  demand  that  the  teacher  shall  have  studied 
the  whole  lesson,  and  its  purport  and  connections ;  and  that  he  has 
thoroughly  mastered  every  idea  and  sentence.  No  harder  task  awaits 
the  teacher  than  this  of  making  clear,  distinct,  instructive  questions, 
which  shall  aid  the  scholar  in  the  work  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and 
in  communicating  it,  and  at  the  same  time  shall  give  him  strength  and 
discipline  of  mind.  It  will  cost  not  only  study  of  the  lesson,  but  of 
the  laws  of  thought  and  of  the  forms  of  expression,  and  will  demand 
a  severe  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  a  mind  thoroughly  trained  by 
exercise,  and  fully  informed  by  large  observation  and  reading. 

This  topic  is  a  large  one,  and  one  that  could  easily  be  expanded  into 
an  essay,  but  we  must  leave  it  for  a  more  particular  one;  though,  be- 
fore we  enter  upon  that,  we  will  pause  to  say  a  word  about  the  ques- 
tions often  printed  at  the  foot  of,  the  page,  or  at  the  end  of  the  text- 
book, and  called  'Questions  for  Examination',  or  '  Examination  Ques- 
tions'. While  it  is  admitted  that  those  questions  are  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  they  well  can  be  according  to  the  canon  laid  down  heretofore 
by  which  to  try  questions,  we  do  protest  against  them  as  the  greatest 
of  nuisances.  Tliey  seem  to  have  been  contrived  by  lazy  book-makers, 
for  the  perpetuation  and  increase  of  laziness  in  both  teachers  and 
scholars.  For  a  teacher  may  use  a  text-book  so  defiled  with  the 
smutty  thinking  of  some  pedantic  author,  and  never  have  begun  to 
comprehend  the  first  elements  of  the  lesson  or  science  he  is  teaching; 
and  a  scholar  may  go  through  with  such  a  book,  and  answer  every 
questiv)n,  and  never  once  have  read,  much  less  have  studied,  the 
whole  of  a  single  page,  word  by  word.  He  may  only  have  read  to 
himself  the  question  and  hunted  the  answer  in  half  a  sentence,  which 
he  memorizes,  and  flings  at  the  teacher  almost  by  guess,  whenever  a 
question  is  thrown  at  him.  If  a  demon  had  desired  to  spoil  all  schol- 
ars, and  had  set  himself,  with  the  highest  diabolical  wisdom,  to  in- 
vent a  contrivance  by  which  to  do  this  work  in  the  shortest  time  and 
with  the  most  unerring  certainty,  he  could  not  have  contrived  a 
better  scheme  for  this  purpose  than  these  questions  appended  to  our 
most  popular  school  text-books.  Do  you  say  our  teachers  are  too  young 
and  immatured,  too  little  skilled  and  have  too  little  practice  in  the  use 
of  language,  to  do  without  these  questions  ?  Then  let  them  learn  and 
practice.  Let  them  study  and  prepare,  and  become  able  to  ask  ques* 
tious  for  themselves  before  they  undertake  to  teach. 

How  shall  a  recitation,  by  means  of  question  and  answer,  be  con- 
ducted '!  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  must  have  prepared  his  ques- 
tions— not  necessarily  by  having  written  them — before  he  comes  to 
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the  recitation.  He  must  have  learned  what  he  is  to  isk  about,  and 
how  many  questions  he  shall  put,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  ground  com- 
pletely. He  must  have  the  general  form  of  these  in  his  mind,  and 
must  be  able  to  clothe  them  in  elegant  and  expressive  wordi.  Then 
when  his  class  is  before  him  he  shotdd  ask  a  question  distinctly  and 
pertinently,  lookicg  at  no  member  of  his  class,  and.  after  a  paiKe  lono* 
enough  for  every  one  to  have  thought  of  the  answer,  he  shoold  indi- 
cate the  one  who  is  to  answer,  and  wait  a  proper  time  fiiar  the  repij- 
If  no  reply  is  given,  he  should  never  repeat  the  questiwi,  bnt  call  on 
another — not  upon  the  one  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  first — for  an 
answer.  And  so  go  on,  asking  questions  and  hearing  replies,  till  the 
whole  topic  is  gone  over. 

Let  4IS  illustrate  this  by  a  recollection  of  a  good  teacher,  whose 
memory  is  green  in  the  hearts  of  many  a  hard-working,  useful  man 
and  woman  in  various  parts  of  oxur  country.  We  called  at  his  school- 
room one  day,  and  found  him  just  beginning  a  recitation  on  the  tens- 
es in  English  Grammar.  There  were  four  boys  and  sii  girls  in  the 
class,  and  he  proceeded  somewhat  as  follows.  We  recoUect  almost 
the  exact  words,  for  we  had  never  before  heard  a  recitation  so  carried 
on,  and  were  at  once  captivated  with  the  plan,  and  determined  to  try 
it.  We  found  it  a  hard  task,  however ;  but  we  have  persevered  in  it 
till  we  like  it,  for  its  exciting  effect  upon  ourselves,  as  well  as  for  its 
power  to  command  the  attention  and  sharpen  the  wits  of  otir  pupils. 

"  What  is  Tense,  [a  pause]  Susan  '  " 

"Tense  means  time,"  said  Susan. 

"  Is  that  a  correct  answer,  James  ?  "  This  question  came  without 
any  pause,  for  he  had  seen  James  looking  across  the  schooi-hoose  tke 
moment  Susan's  name  had  been  called. 

*•  Tense,"  said  James,  "  is  that  form  of  the  verb  which  indicates 
the  time  of  the  action."' 

"  I  did  not  ask  you  what  is  tense,  but  was  Susan's  answer  correct." 

"  I  did  n*t  hear  her  answer,''  said  James. 

"  Will  you  tell  him  what  it  was,  William?  " 

"I  did  not  hear  it,"  said  William. 

*'  Answer  again,  Susan." 

"Tense  means  time,"  said  she. 

"  Which  is  the  correct  answer,  Mary  ?  " 

"James's,"  said  she. 

"  To  what  does  Susan's  answer  allude,  Samuel  ? '' 

"It  alludes  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  tense,  I  suppose,""  said  he. 

"  If  I  had  asked  my  question  in  this  way.  What  is  a  tense  ? — what 
would  have  been  your  answer, Harriet  ?  " 
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"  I  should  have  said,  It  is  a  form  of  the  verb  indicating  the  time 
of  action." 

"  Is  there  any  diflPerence  between  the  answer  now  given  and  that 
given  by  James, Thomas  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  see  any  difference." 

"Is  this  definition  correct,  then?" 

"  I  think  not,  sir." 

"  How,  then,  will  you  define  tense  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  he;  "but  the  book  gives  Susan's  definition 
in  one  place  and  James's  in  another." 

"  And  what  does  James's  definition  describe  ? '"' 

"A  tense — a  particular  tense." 

"  What  does  Susan's  definition  mark,  Julia." 

"  It  defines  the  word  tense." 

"  Can  you  tell,  then,  what  tense  is  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"What  belong  to  verbs,  according  to  our  yesterday's  lesson  ?  " 

"  Voices,  moods,  tenses,  number,  and  persons." 

"  What,  then,  are  tenses, Hannah  ?  " 

"  They  are  properties  of  verbs." 

"  Did  we  not  find  a  better  word  than  properties,  yesterday  ?  " 

"  They  are  modifications  of  verbs." 

"  Now,  will  you  define  tense, Mary  ?" 

"  Tense  is  a  modification  of  the  verb." 

"Liddy?" 

"  Tense  is  a  property  or  modification  of  the  verb,  indicating  the  time 
of  the  action." 

The  teacher  then  proceeded  to  ask  how  many  tenses,  and  what  was 
the  mode  in  which  each  modified  the  verb,  and  also  what  was  the 
form  of  the  tense;  always  putting  his  questions  distinctly  to  the 
whole  class,  and  then  calling  the  name  of  the  scholar  who  should 
answer,  and  frequently  stopping  to  inquire  of  those  who  were  inclined 
to  be  inattentive  to  the  answers,  if  such  an  answer  were  correct,  or 
what  it  was,  or  to  what  it  had  reference.  The  result  was  that  every 
scholar  answered  every  question  in  his  mind,  and  gave  his  full  atten- 
tion to  every  thing  that  came  up.  And  if  he  began  to  grow  careless, 
the  interrogation  point  was  suddenly  and  vigorously  applied  to  his 
mind,  to  wake,  and  excite  his  thoughts  and  his  ambition.  But  when 
a  teacher  begins  at  one  end  of  his  class,  and  goes  round  in  a  regular 
order,  calling  on  each  next  scholar  to  answer  the  next  question,  not 
more  than  half  his  pupils  will  pay  an  undivided  attention.  To  ask 
questions  in  such  a  way  is  almost  as  bad  as  reading  them  from  the 
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book;  yet  many  teachers  do  even  worse  than  this.  How  many 
teachers  have  we  known  who  would  have  begun  the  lesson  on  the 
tenses  before  mentioned  by  asking : 

"  Is  a  tense  a  form  of  the  verb  ?  " 

"  Does  it  mean  time  ?  " 

*'  Does  it  indicate  manner  ?  " 

"  Does  it  indicate  the  time  of  the  act?  " 

And  so  on,  making  every  question  tell  its  own  answer,  or  at  least 
putting  it  in  such  a  form  that  it  can  be  completely  answered  by  yes  or 
no.  Other  teachers  are  very  careless  and  slovenly  about  their  ques- 
tions.    We  have  heard  more  than  one  ask : 

"  What  is  tenses  ?  " 

"  How  many  is  there  ?  " 

"  Have  you  done  your  sums." 

And  even  worse  still,  and  by  far  more  to  be  deplored.  Then  some 
others  put  every  question  into  the  same  form,  never  varying  it,  and 
using  that  particular  form  always.  We  know  one  of  our  own  teach- 
ers who  continually  asked,  "  What  does  your  author  say  about  this?" 
till  the  whole  school  made  it  a  by- word,  *  What  does  your  author  say ' ; 
and  another,  who  commonly  inquired,  ''  What  is  the  sense  of  the  par- 
agraph ?"  till  we  called  him  *  paragraph  sense  \ 

Let  us  recapitulate  :  Never  put  a  question  to  a  scholar  individually, 
but  always  to  the  whole  class.  Give  each  one  a  time  to  think.  Then 
call  on  some  individual — the  one  who  seems  least  of  all  to  be  ready, — 
and  demand  of  him  a  reply.  Pass  on  rapidly  in  this  way,  changing 
from  one  part  of  the  class  to  another,  from  one  scholar  to  another,  as 
unexpectedly  as  possible,  so  as  to  hold  the  attention  and  increase  the 
interest  of  all.  Such  a  mode  of  asking  questions  may  become  very 
exciting  in  a  large  class,  and  will  keep  them  all  on  the  keenest  stretch 
of  thought.  Never  let  the  class  know,  even  by  a  look  or  a  movement 
of  the  head,  who  is  to  be  called  on,  till  the  name  is  given  out;  and 
then  let  it  be  understood  that  he  must  answer  or  be  disgraced  in  some 
way.  Before  your  recitation,  study  not  only  your  lesson,  but  your 
questions  and  their  grammatical  construction,  and  be  careful  they  are 
framed  so  as  to  include  all  the  lesson,  and  to  suggest  a  great  deal 
more.  And  do  not  let  them  be  indistinctly  given  out,  and  do  not 
tolerate  any  indistinct,  mumbling,  half-conceived,  stammering  answers. 
Secure,  in  your  own  case  as  a  teacher,  three  things :  clearness  of 
idea,  perspicuity  and  definiteness  of  language,  and  distinctness  of 
enunciation  and  accuracy  of  composition  for  all  your  questions ;  and 
insist  that  your  scholars  shall  imitate  you  in  all  these  particulars. 

When  a  recitation  is  thus  conducted  by  question  and  answer,  it  will 
cultivate  every  power  of  the  mind  for  the  scholar,  and  it  will  be  far 
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more  valuable  than  any  attempt  to  memorize  the  exact  train  of  thought 
laid  down  in  the  book.  It  will,  however,  more  properly  apply  to  text- 
books that  contain  arguments  and  explanations,  rather  than  to  such 
as  are  chiefly  made  up  of  definitions  merely.  Thus  a  work  on  men- 
tal philosophy  will  give  the  teacher  more  trouble  to  frame  his  ques- 
tions than  one  ou  grammar.  Yet  the  method  here  recommended  is 
well  adapted  to  all  text-books  and  to  all  topics  and  branches  of  study; 
and  any  one  may,  by  f)ractice,  become  skillful  in  its  use.  And  when 
he  has  acquired  such  an  art,  or  such  an  accomplishment,  he  will  cer- 
tainly enjoy  a  recitation  as  a  delightful  treat,  and  his  pupils  will  not 
grow  sleepy  and  stupid  under  his  instructions.  Try  it,  brother  teach- 
ers, and  make  yourselves  the  better  by  means  of  it,  and  you  will  do 
more  to  raise  the  next  generation  to  vigor  of  thought  and  accuracy 
of  belief  than  all  the  lectures  you  can  deliver,  or  all  the  memoritic 
recitations  they  can  make,  or  than  all  the  fragmentary  answers  to  the 
book  questions  they  could  learn,  or  hear,  or  repeat,  in  a  thousand 

years.  Kobert  Allyn,  in  Journal  of  Progress,  April,  1861. 


HABITS     AND     MANNERS. 


We  have  long  felt  that  in  the  most  of  our  schools  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of  correct  habits 
and  pleasing  manners.  With  committees,  teachers,  and  parents,  the 
prominent  aim  has  been  to  hurry  over  the  book,  or  to  pursue  many 
studies.  The  cultivation  of  the  heart  has  been  a  minor  considera- 
tion, if,  indeed,  it  has  been  taken  into  the  account  at  all.  This  ought 
not  so  to  be.  A  man  may  be  a  profound  scholar,  but  if  his  morals 
are  corrupt,  or  his  address  and  manners  rough  and  uncongenial,  his 
influence  will  be  evil,  or  his  usefulness  will  be  very  materially  im- 
paired. A  cultivated  intellect  alone  may  prove  a  curse ;  but  a  culti- 
vated intellect  with  well-cultivated  moral  perceptions,  refined  man- 
ners, and  pleasing  address,  will  constitute  a  powerful  influence  for 
good. 

If  this  is  true,  how  carefully  and  assiduously  should  the  teacher 
labor  to  secure  right  heart-training.  All  bad  habits  should  be  eradi- 
cated, and  abrupt  and  uncourteous  modes  of  expression  or  address, 
uncouth  or  rough  habits,  should  all  receive  skillful  pruning  at  the 
hands  of  the  teacher ;  and  daily,  both  by  example  and  precept,  should 
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the  pupils  be  allured  and  encouraged  to  exercise  true  manly  and 
genial  traits  of  character.  Genuine  politeness,  that  will  lead  one  at 
all  times  to  use  tones  and  give  utterance  to  expressions  that  will  tend 
to  impart  happiness  to  others,  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view  by 
teachers,  so  that,  if  possible,  their  pupils  may  go  forth  into  the  communi- 
ty prepared  to  exert  a  happy  and  refining  influence  upon  all  with  whom 
they  may  associate.  Let  it  be,  therefore,  deemed  an  essential  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  watch  the  habits,  manners  and  conversation  of 
his  pupils,  not  only  in  the  school-room,  but  by  the  wayside,  upon  the 
play-ground,  or  wherever  he  may  meet  them.  Let  him  constantly  strive 
to  impress  upon  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  such  lessons  as  will  tend  to  de- 
velop the  character  and  bearing  of  true  gentlemen,  of  Christian  gentle- 
men. Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  in  a  few  brief  years  those  who  are 
now  pupils  in  the  school-room  will  be  the  active  men  upon  the  busy 
stage  of  life,  and  what  they  are  to  become  depends,  perhaps,  more 
upon  the  moulding  hand  of  the  teacher  than  upon  any  other  human 
instrumentality.  Teachers,  do  n't  forget  that  you  are,  in  a  very  im- 
portant sense,  manufacturers  of  men.  So  labor  in  your  noble  work 
that  hereafter  your  pupils  may  feel,  as  they  engage  in  life's  duties, 
that  they  have  been  thoroughly  furnished  at  your  hands,  and  so  that 
you  may  feel  a  conscious  pride,  as  you  mark  their  success  in  life,  in 
feeling  that  they  were  once  your  pupils.  A  noble  work  is  yours.  See 
that  it  is  well  performed.  Normal. 


THE  PUBLIC    SCHOOLS   OF  OSWEGO,  N.  Y.— A  XEW   SYSTEM. 


The  schools  are  divided  into  Primary,  Junior,  Senior,  and  High, 
with  twelve  Primaries,  four  Juniors,  two  Seniors,  and  one  High 
School.  The  number  of  pupils  registered  as  attending  all  of  them 
during  the  year  is  about  4,000.  The  entire  amount  of  money  expend- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Education  for  teachers'  wages,  salary  of  Superin- 
tendent, repairs  of  school-houses,  library,  apparatus,  and  all  other 
expenses,  is  about  $29,000  a  year,  making  the  average  cost  of  the 
education  of  each  pupil  registered  $7.25 

The  Primary  Schools  are  divided  into  three  classes,  called  A,  B, 
and  C.  On  entering  school  the  children  are  placed  in  the  C  class  : 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  these  are  examined  and  promoted  to  the 
B  class,  where  they  remain  another  year,  when  they  are  again  exam- 
ined, and  promoted  to  the  A  class.     At  the  close  of  the  third  year 
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another  examination  takes  place,  when  those  who  are  qualified  are 
promoted  from  the  A  class  to  the  Junior  School. 

These  Primary  Schools  are  attracting  much  attention  from  educat- 
ors in  diflferent  parts  of  our  country,  on  account  of  the  new  system 
of  instruction  which  is  carried  out  in  them.  It  is  a  systematic  course 
of  graduated  'Object  Lessons',  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the 
*  Home  and  Colonial  Training  Schools'  of  London. 

In  addition  to  teaching  the  children  to  read,  which  is  well  done,  they 
they  are  taught  form,  the  elementary  steps  of  geometry,  by  comparing, 
matching,  drawing,  and  learning  the  names  of  pieces  of  wood  cut 
in  shapes  of  squares,  rhombs,  triangles,  circles,  cylinders,  cubes,  etc. 
They  learn  size,  by  measuring  (with  a  rule  or  tape)  lines  drawn  on 
the  black-board,  or  sticks,  strings,  length  and  width  of  the  room.  They 
are  first  required  to  measure  all  objects  with  the  eye,  then  to  apply 
the  rule  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  eye-measurement.  Each  school 
is  provided  with  a  pair  of  scales  and  weights.  The  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  lift  and  guess  at  the  weight  of  books,  small  bags  of  pebbles, 
of  beans,  or  of  shot,  cubes  of  lead  and  of  iron,  and  then  to  weigh 
them.  The  accuracy  with  which  those  thus  trained  will  judge  of  the 
weight  of  objects  is  astonishing. 

The  children  are  taught  the  first  ideas  of  number,  in  classes  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  by  each  handling  and  counting  beans  and  pebbles ; 
adding,  subtracting,  multiplying  and  dividing  with  them.  These 
objects  are  arranged  on  a  shelf  across  one  side  of  the  room. 

Color  is  taught  by  means  of  worsteds,  colored  cards,  and  other 
objects,  by  matching  those  that  are  alike,  and  learning  their  names. 
They  also  show  how  other  colors  may  be  produced  by  mixing  the 
three  primary  ones  —  red,  yellow,  and  blue. 

They  are  taught  to  point  out,  name,  and  tell  the  use  of,  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  human  body,  as  a  step  preparatory  to  the  knowledge 
of  physiology.  They  are  taught  the  first  ideas  of  geography,  by 
learning  to  describe  the  location  of  objects  in  and  about  the  school- 
room ;  proceeding  gradually  to  the  streets  and  principal  buildings  of 
the  city,  and  thence  to  the  towns  of  the  country. 

Animals,  birds,  fish,  reptiles,  and  insects,  or  colored  pictures  of 
them,  are  shown  ;  and  the  children  are  led  to  observe  their  difi'erences, 
while  the  teacher  gradually  adds  descriptions  of  their  habits,  thus 
enkindling  a  love  for  the  study  of  nature.  A  knowledge  of  plants 
and  flowers  is  taught  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  important  that  the  principles  of  this  elementary  training  in 
these  difi"erent  departments  of  knowledge  be  understood.  These  sev- 
eral lessons  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  children 
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to  see,  observe,  and  think,  for  mental  development.  The  idea  of  im- 
parting instruction  on  tliese  several  subjects  is  a  secondary  consid- 
eration :  hence  very  little  importance  is  placed  on  the  ability  of  the 
children  to  memorize  words,  repeat  tables,  etc.,  but  a  great  deal  on  train- 
ing them  to  observe  and  describe,  thus  calling  out  and  developing 
their  own  powers  in  a  natural  way.  The  plan  of  instruction  is  to 
show  the  object,  and  require  the  children  to  tell  every  thing  that  they 
can  learn  about  it  by  seeing  and  feeling  it ;  then  to  gradually  lead 
them  by  questions  and  descriptions  to  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  object  than  can  be  learned  by  merely  seeing  and  handling  it.  By 
this  process  the  powers  of  the  child's  mind  are  developed  so  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  becomes  a  habit  which  affords  it  pleasure. 

One  need  not  long  observe  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  training  upon 
the  children  to  decide  upon  its  superiority  over  the  common  practice 
of  filling  the  memory  with  words  without  a  knowledge  of  things.  It 
begins  just  where  Nature  begins  to  teach  the  child,  with  things,  going 
from  them  to  words  as  the  symbols  of  things;  whereas  our  common 
modes  of  teaching  reverse  Nature's  plan,  and  attempt  to  teach  a 
knowledge  of  things  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  words.  All  may 
readily  determine  the  relative  merit  of  the  two  systems  by  recalling 
how  much  more  complete  their  own  knowledge  is  of  those  objects 
which  they  have  seen  than  it  is  of  what  they  have  only  read  about. 

Some  idea  of  the  appreciation  of  these  primary  schools  by  the 
parents  of  the  children  attending  them  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  many  have  requested  that  their  children  might  remain  in  the 
primary  schools  another  year,  that  they  might  receive  a  more  thorough 
course  of  object-training.  To  meet  this  demand,  the  same  system  of 
training  is  to  be  extended  into  the  junior  schools.  In  order  to  obtain 
teachers  qualified  for  carrying  out  the  plan  thoroughly,  a  training 
teacher  has  been  engaged  from  the  '  Home  and  Colonial  Training- 
School '  to  come  here  and  take  charge  of  a  model  training-school  to 
be  opened  this  spring.  This  is  an  important  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  indicates  the  noble  enterprise  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
this  city.  The  existence  of  only  two  small  private  schools  in  this 
city  of  19,000  inhabitants,  and  the  fact  that  not  ten  pupils  have 
been  sent  out  of  Oswego  during  the  past  year  to  be  educated,  except 
those  who  went  to  college  or  some  similar  institution,  are  significant 
facts  which  commend  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  here  in 
stronger  terms  than  mere  words  could  do.  The  sentiment  that  *  the 
public  schools  are  good  enough  for  the  richest,  and  cheap  enough  for 
the  poorest'  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  one.  During  the  recent 
examinations   the   practical  exhibition  of  this  spirit  has  often  been 
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witnessed,  when  the  son  or  daughter  of  the  retired  business  man  has 
stood  side  by  side  with  the  child  of  the  day-laborer,  showing  that  both 
had  received  the  same  instruction  and  made  equal  progress. 

For  the  present  condition  of  the  public  schools  here  the  citizens 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  labors  of  their  efficient  Secre- 
tary, E.  A.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  whose  practical  plans  have  been  nobly 
indorsed  by  an  intelligent  Board  of  Education.  The  schools  of  this 
city  are  in  advance  of  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union  in  the 
practical  character  and  philosophical  principles  of  their  system  of 
primary  training ;  but  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
schools  throughout  our  country  may  thus  conform  more  nearly  to 

the  genius  of  our    institutions.  Letter  in  N.  Y.  Tribune,  April  9, 1861. 

Oswego,  JV.  Y.,  March  30,  1861. 


SPENCER'S   ESSAYS  ON  EDUCATION. 


We  know  of  very  few  books  that  have  any  claim  to  the  name  of 
philosophical  works  on  education.  The  theory  of  teaching  is  more 
or  less  treated  in  connection  with  suggestions  of  practice  and  of 
useful  methods ;  but  the  whole  tone  of  such  works  is  empirical.  The 
general  statements  and  the  particular  methods  are  those  suggested  by 
individual  experience  and  observation;  and  they  have  no  such  con- 
nection as  to  indicate  that  there  lies  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  such 
an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  as  it  shows  itself 
in  children,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  things  to  be  taught  and  of 
their  relative  value,  and  such  appreciation  of  the  method  of  teaching 
and  governing,  as  he  must  have  to  whom  education  is  a  science  and 
an  art —  a  philosophy  and  a  practice.  Perhaps  it  is  not  yet  time  to 
expect  a  philosophy  of  education  :  the  cycle  of  preliminary  experi- 
ment is  not  yet  exhausted ;  and  until  all  schemes  of  error  shall  have 
been  put  to  the  test,  we  may  not  know  how  and  what  to  choose. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  now  talkers  many,  writers  many,  and  actors 
many;  and  we  may  hope  that,  as  the  world  is  really  learning  some  things 
in  politics,  in  political  economy,  and  in  ethics,  as  well  as  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science,  it  will  not  be  long  before  fundamental  prin- 
ciples can  be  stated  in  the  philosophy  of  education.  Whatever  is 
ofifered  as  such  philosophy  in  the  present  time  is  in  fact  only  a 
contribution  toward  it  —  a  contribution  of  material  for  the  palace  that 
is  yet  to  rise. 
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The  most  important  philosophical  contribution  that  we  have  had  in 
a  long  time  is  the  little  volume  of  essays  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.* 
The  four  treatises  composing  the  volume,  though  written  for  three  dif- 
ferent English  Reviews,  were  written  with  a  controlling  unitary  pur- 
pose, rmd  hence  form  a  well-composed  book  when  put  together.  The 
first  of  the  four  we  read  with  great  interest  when  we  read  it  in  the 
Westiimister  Review  (No.  cxli),  and  expressed  a  wish  that  it  could  be 
read  by  every  teacher,  school-officer  and  parent  in  the  land;  a  wish 
which  the  intervening  period  and  our  further  reflections  have  not  dimin- 
ished in  force.  To  us  it  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  treatises,  and  the 
most  philosophical.  It  raises  the  question  '  What  Knoioledge  is  of  the 
most  Woiih?',  and  proceeds  to  show  what  influences  (of  feelings,  rea- 
son, and  custom)  usually  determine  men  to  choose  a  course  of  education, 
and  what  considerations  should  exercise  a  controlling  influence.  The 
first  essay,  and  the  second  one,  on  Intellectual  Education,  we  propose 
specially  to  notice  at  this  time.  We  desire  to  introduce  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's volume  to  our  readers  by  something  more  than  the  general  terms 
of  commendation  which  can  be  given  in  a  brief  book-notice ;  and  we 
hope  that  many  a  thoughtful  teacher  and  parent  may  rejoice  in  com- 
munion with  the  thoughts  of  these  essays. 

Before  Mr.  Spencer  attempts  the  solution  or  even  the  statement  of 
the  main  question  '  What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?  ',  he  notices 
the  fact  that  this  question  is  rarely  raised;  that  as  decoration  among 
savages  is  more  important  than  dress,  so  among  civilized  people  the 
ornamental  in  education  is  more  regarded  than  the  useful;  and  that 
when  a  course  of  study  is  chosen,  it  is  not  selected  for  its  utility,  but 
under  the  influence  of  whim  or  custom.  And  the  reason  of  this  fact 
he  finds  in  the  other  "  fact  that,  from  the  fiir  past  down  even  to  the 
present,  social  needs  have  subordinated  individual  needs;  and  that 
the  chief  social  need  has  been  the  control  of  individuals."  We  seek 
power  over  others;  the  means  of  impressing  them;  "and  it  is  this 
which  determines  the  character  of  our  education.  Not  what  knowl- 
edge is  of  most  real  worth  is  the  consideration;  but  what  will  bring  most 
applause,  honor,  respect  —  what  will  most  conduce  to  social  position 
and  influence  —  what  will  be  most  imposing.  As  through  life,  not 
what  we  are  but  what  we  shall  be  thought  is  the  question,  so  in 
education,  the  question  is  not  the  intrinsic  value  of  knowledge  so 
much  as  its  extrinsic  efi"ects  on  others." 

And  even  when  the  question  of  relative  values  of  different  knowl- 
edges is  in  some  sort  raised,  no  standard  of  value  is  recognized,  and 

*  Education,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical.  By  Herbert  Spencer,  author  of 
Social  Statistics,  Principles  of  Psychology,  etc.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  Tork. 
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the  whole  quest  is  bootless  if  mere  caprice  or  fashion  is  to  decide 
it  at  last.  The  oft-debated  question  respecting  the  superiority  of 
classics  or  mathematics  is  insignificant  in  relation  to  the  real  question 
that  should  be  proposed  ;  and  deciding  it — if  decision  were  possible 
— is  no  nearer  approach  to  the  answer  of  the  great  question  which  he 
proposes  than  choice  between  potatoes  and  bread  is  to  a  settleiuent  of 
the  whole  theory  of  diet !  A  measure  of  relative  value  is,  then,  the 
first  requisite  in  any  controversy  on  the  value  of  knowledge  ;  and  this 
measure  is  suggested  in  the  following  paragraph. 

"  How  to  live — that  is  the  essential  question  for  us.  Not  how  to 
live  in  the  mere  material  sense  only,  but  in  the  widest  sense.  The 
general  problem  which  comprehends  every  special  problem  is — the 
right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all  directions,  under  all  circumstances.  In 
what  way  to  treat  the  body;  in  what  way  to  treat  the  mind;  in  what 
way  to  manage  our  affairs;  in  what  way  to  bring  up  a  family;  in 
what  way  to  behave  as  a  citizen  ;  in  what  way  to  utilize  all  those 
sources  of  happiness  which  nature  supplies — how  to  use  all  our  facul- 
ties to  the  greatest  advantage  of  ourselves  and  others — how  to  live 
completely.  And  this,  being  the  great  thing  needful  for  us  to  learn, 
is,  by  consequence,  the  great  thing  which  education  has  to  teach.  To 
prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the  function  which  education  has 
to  discharge;  and  the  only  rational  mode  of  judging  of  any  educa- 
tional course  is  to  judge  in  what  degree  it  discharges  such  function. 
This  test,  never  used  in  its  entirety,  but  rarely  even  partially  used, 
and  used  then  in  a  vague,  half-conscious  way,  has  to  be  applied  con- 
sciously, methodically,  and  thi-oughout  all  cases.  It  behooves  us  to 
set  before  ourselves  and  ever  to  keep  clearly  in  view  complete  living  as 
the  end  to  be  achieved ;  so  that  in  bringing  up  our  children  we  may 
choose  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction  with  deliberate  reference 

to  this  end It  must  not  suffice  simply  to  think  that 

such  or  such  information  will  be  useful  in  after  life,  or  that  this  kind 
of  knowledge  is  of  more  practical  value  than  that ;  but  we  must  seek 
out  some  process  of  estimating  their  respective  values,  so  that  as  far 
as  possible  we  may  positively  kiioio  which  are  most  deserving  of  atten- 
tion." 

Mr.  Spencer's  next  step  is  "  to  classify  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance the  leading  kinds  of  activity  which  constitute  human  life.  They 
may  be  naturally  arranged  into — 1.  Those  activities  which  directly 
minister  to  self-preservation  ;  2.  Those  activities  which,  by  securing 
the  necessaries  of  life,  indirectly  minister  to  self-preservation;  3. 
Those  activities  which  have  for  their  end  the  rearing  and  discipline 
of  offspring ;  4.  Those  activities  which  are  involved  in  the  mainten- 
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ance  of  proper  social  and  political  relations;  and  5.  Those  miscella- 
neous activities  which  make  up  the  leisure  part  of  life,  devoted  to  the 
gratification  of  the  tastes  and  feelings.  That  these  stand  in  something 
like  their  true  order  of  subordination  it  needs  no  long  consideration  to 
show."  .  .  .  .  "  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  divis- 
ions are  definitely  separable.  We  do  not  deny  that  they  are  intricately 
entangled  with  each  other  in  such  way  that  there  can  be  no  trainino- 
for  any  that  is  not  in  some  measure  a  training  for  all.  Nor  do  we 
question  that  of  each  division  there  are  portions  more  important  than 
certain  portions  of  the  preceding  divisions  :  that,  for  instance,  a  man 
of  much  skill  in  business,  but  little  other  faculty,  may  fall  further  be- 
low the  standard  of  complete  living  than  one  of  but  moderate  power 

of  acquiring  money,  but  great  judgment  as  a  parent 

Of  course,  the  ideal  of  education  is  complete  preparation  in  all  these 
divisions.  But  failing  this  ideal  as  in  our  phase  of  civilization  every 
one  must  do  more  or  less,  the  aim  should  be  to  maintain  a  due  pro- 
portion between  the  degrees  of  preparation  in  each.  Not  exhaustive 
preparation  in  any  one,  supremely  important  though  it  may  be;  not 
even  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  two,  three  or  four  divisions  of  great- 
est importance;  but  an  attention  to  all,  greatest  where  the  value  is 
greatest,  less  where  the  value  is  less,  least  where  the  value  is  least." 
We  can  not  further  follow  with  so  much  of  detail  the  course  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  analysis  and  solution  of  his  question  :  he  takes  up  in 
succession  each  of  the  five  divisions  above,  and  under  each  branch 
draws  the  conclusion  that  Science  is  the  '  Knowledge  of  most  Worth'. 
With  his  conclusions  all  must  agree  as  they  read  along  and  are  led  step 
by  step  by  his  lucid  statements  and  clear  reasonings  and  well-chosen 
illustrations.  His  special  applications  of  his  views  may  be  some  times 
disputed,  but  even  the  errors  of  a  wise  man  are  instructive.  There 
is  not,  however,  in  the  essay  any  definition  of  Science;  and  the 
reader  may  be  at  a  loss  to  apply  the  conclusion  in  accordaace  with  the 
meaning  of  the  writer,  because  of  this  lack.  He  seems  to  mean  by 
science  facts  organized  into  system  by  true  generalizations.*  Thus 
he  justly  gives  to  History  as  it  stands  at  present  a  low  value  as  a 
branch  of  education,  because  it  is  a  mass  of  unorganized  and  unor- 
ganizable  facts.  DeQuincey  (in  his  Letters  to  a  Young  Man  xohose 
Education  has  been  Neglected)  says  that  '  all  knowledge  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  science  and  erudition ' ;  and  under  such  a 

*  Sir  William  Hamilton's  definition,  as  we  find  it  in  Worcester's  Dictionary,  13 
worthy  of  citation:  he  defined  science  as  a  'complement  of  cognitions,  having  in 
point  of  form  the  character  of  logical  perfection,  and  in  point  of  matter  the  char- 
acter of  real  truth '. 
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division  History  must  fall  into  the  latter  division,  and  thus  into  the 
knowledges  that  are  of  subordinate  value.  If  we  understand  Science 
to  mean,  as  we  have  said  above,  facts  organized  into  system  by  true 
generalizations,  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  in  each  of  the  first 
four  divisions  of  Mr.  Spencer's  classification  such  facts  and  general- 
izations are  the  most  important,  and  least  liable  to  be  depreciated  as 
knowledges  by  advances  in  learning  and  investigation.  This  is  less 
evident  respecting  the  fifth  division,  but  is  manifestly  true  there  to 
whatever  extent  science  can  be  applied  or  used. 

We  can  not  help  thinking,  nevertheless,  that  while  as  the  architect 
of  an  educational  scheme  we  must  agree  with  Mr.  Spencer's  classifica- 
tion above  given,  and  say  that  as  means  to  the  great  end  of  living  the 
several  activities  and  their  corresponding  knowledges  take  rank  as 
above  said,  our  view  of  the  subject  must  be  quite  different  when  we 
consider  ends  rather  than  means.  St.  Paul  says,  "  That  was  not  first 
which  was  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,  and  afterward  that 
which  is  spiritual."  But  though  the  natural  is  first  in  order  and  ne- 
cessarily first,  we  consider  it  as  existing  for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual. 
Considered  as  a  means,  a  body,  and  a  healthy  body,  is  essential  to  coni- 
plete  living;  yet  it  is  not  true  that  we  live  for  the  body,  and  that  all 
other  things  must  yield  that  we  may  have  such  bodies.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  often  necessary  that  the  body  be  exposed  to  damage,  de- 
struction, and  death,  at  the  claim  of  honor,  love,  patriotism,  or  duty. 
The  soldier  who  faces  death  for  his  country,  the  martyr  who  dies  for 
the  spread  of  truth,  Howard  in  the  feverish  jail  and  Florence  Night- 
ingale wasting  her  life  in  the  camp-hospital,  the  parents  who  spend 
laborious  lives  for  their  beloved  ones, —  these  and  all  like  these  count 
life  and  subsistence  of  less  importance  than  obedience  to  the  high  sen- 
timents and  emotions  that  stir  and  strengthen  them.  For  sueh  things 
we  live.  Our  educational  philosophy  must  not  overlook  the  very  blos- 
soming and  fruitage  of  life.  Education  itself  is  but  a  means ;  a  means 
for  this  very  end  of  having  a  man  of  noble  sentiments  and  deeds,  one 
who  shall  fulfill  the  old  catechismal  formula  of  the  chief  end  of  man, 
'  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  for  ever'. 

In  planning  a  course  of  education  we  are  justified  in  giving  import- 
ance to  things  which  are  mere  means,  and  in  giving  them  the  highest 
importance  for  the  time  being.  That  there  may  be  a  perfect  man,  ca- 
pable of  the  autonomy  of  a  man,  we  must  first  have  the  human  animal, 
the  healthy  boy  becoming  the  strong  man ;  this  is  the  first  and  most 
important  natural  step  toward  the  spiritual  end.  He  must  be  able 
to  secure  his  subsistence,  and  to  form  a  member  of  the  family,  and  of 
society,  and  of  the  state :  these  things  considered  as  means  merely  are 
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named  ia  the  order  of  their  relative  natural  importance ;  but  consid- 
ered as  ends  we  must  reverse  the  order.  Man  sacrifices  himself  and 
his  family  to  the  good  of  his  country  ;  he  sacrifices  himself  to  his  fam- 
ily; and  he  foregoes  the  perfection  of  his  bodily  life  that  he  may  ob- 
tain subsistence.  We  adopt  the  order  of  relative  importance  suggest- 
ed by  Mr.  Spencer  only  because  the  period  of  life  which  is  given  to 
tutelage,  to  education  under  the  direction  of  another,  is  rightly  viewed 
as  a  means  for  the  attainment  of  great  ends  in  a  later  period ;  and  the 
order  of  spiritual  importance  is  reversed  in  consideration  of  natural 
means.  The  most  important  part  of  the  house  in  fact,  as  an  end,  is 
that  in  which  the  family  has  its  home ;  but  the  architect  looks  to  the 
foundation,  which  is  buried  in  the  earth,  and  to  the  frame-work,  which 
is  hidden  as  the  structure  proceeds,  as  of  the  first  importance  :  unless 
these  are  made  strong  and  good  there  cao  be  no  home. 

We  are  not  opposing  in  these  suggestions  any  thing  iu  the  essay 
under  consideration ;  and  yet  we  may  attach  too  much  importance  to 
some  things  even  as  means  unless  we  remember  that  they  are  but 
means ;  and  a  due  regard  to  harmony  and  to  symmetry  of  development 
is  essential,  though  it  is  very  difficult  of  attainment. 

We  find  ourselves  obliged  to  close  our  article  without  attempting  to 
speak  of  the  essay  on  Intellectual  Education  ;  and  we  hope  to  resume 
consideration  of  the  volume  at  some  other  time  not  far  distant. 

EDITOR. 


SCHOOL  READERS. 


Mr.  Editor  :  Do  not  be  surprised  at  the  title  of  this  article ;  let 
it  claim  your  attention  for  a  few  moments,  for  I  come  to  you  not  with 
hasty  speculations,  but  with  a  firm,  fixed,  and  I  think  well-grounded, 
opinion:  one  that  has  long  prevailed. 

If  the  thoughts  or  suggestions  I  may  throw  out  will  but  start  a  train 
of  inquiry,  and  thus  result  in  good  to  our  school  readers,  my  wish 
will  be  accomplished  and  my  end  gained. 

If  you,  sir,  were  a  mechanic,  and  wished  to  excel  in  your  profession, 
would  you  not  require  that  your  ^  tools  of  trade '  should  be.  not  only 
of  the  finest  workmanship,  but  exactly  fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  designed? 

Were  you  a  teacher,  would  you  not  wish  for  text-books  adapted  to 
the  object  aimed  at,  viz.,  perfection  in  some  particular  branch? 
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Now,  sir,  if  in  the  use  of  our  reading-books,  by  fully  competent 
teachers,  pupils  ".vill  not  progress,  but  in  many  cases  retrograde  in  this 
branch,  why,  there  must  be  a  fault  some  where  ;  and  where  that  fault 
is  it  is  the  design  of  the  present  article  to  show. 

1st.  The  child  can  comprehend  (and  I  desire  to  speak  charitably) 
but  few  of  the  prose  lessons  in  the  books  presented  to  him  for  use. 
This  will  not  call  for  an  argument  to  convince  the  practical  teacher, 
but  that  authors  may  know  what  I  think  of  their  work,  I  will  append 
a  few  reasons  for  this  conclusion. 

Now,  there  are  (as  is  the  result  of  my  practice)  two  very  import- 
ant reasons  why  the  child  does  not  comprehend.  First,  in  the  use 
of  too  lofty  language,  and  secondly,  in  the  improper  treatment  and 
selection  of  subjects  of  which  the  child  as  yet  knows  nothing  and 
cares  less.  Why  how  preposterous  for  authors  to  try  to  show  their 
literary  attainments  to  children.  What  nonsense  to  interlard  their 
sentences  with  high-sounding  words  and  phrases,  and  occasionally 
drop  a  lovely  little  Latin  word,  or  fragment  of  French,  just  to  show 
the  reader  xchat  a  great  man  he,  the  xcriter,  is. 

Now,  I  do  contend  that  the  style  should  be  very  plain  and  simple  ; 
50  simple,  that  the  child  will  have  definite  ideas  of  what  he  reads 
without  stopping  to  cocsult  a  dictionary. 

If  such  is  the  case  his  voice  will  be  natural,  and  one  of  the  pri- 
mary causes  of  that  sleepy,  dreamy  and  dreaded  monotone  will  be 
avoided. 

I  speak  confidently  on  this  point,  for  a  ready  perception  and  proper 
expression  are  inseparable. 

As  well  might  a  child  attempt  to  read  Arabic,  of  which  he  knows 
nothing,  as  to  pronounce  long,  difficult,  and  to  him  meaningless,  words; 
it  is  all  Arabic  to  him. 

Do  you  ask  for  proof?  "Well,  as  an  occasional  exercise,  I  allow  my 
scholars  to  select  pieces  for  reading,  and  I  find  that  uniformly  all 
tolerably  smart  pupils  choose  those  stories  which  are  clothed  in  a  sim- 
ple style,  which  is  the  child's  own  language,  and  these  pieces  they 
read  well;  in  evidence  of  which  I  have  the  breathless  silence  in  the 
school -room,  and  not  unfrequentiy  the  tearful  eye,  or  suppressed 
laugh,  at  some  sad  tale  or  merry  joke  which  is  readily  caught. 

Now  for  the  second  reason,  to  wit,  the  improper  treatment  and 
selection  of  subjects.  Mere  abstractions  are  not  pleasing  to  children, 
and  in  fact  few  men  are  interested  in  them.  What  folly,  then,  to 
treat  of  them  in  preparing  books  for  the  young.  How  much  better 
to  tell  a  simple  story  which  embodies  the  truth  that  you  may  wish  to 
present.     This  makes  it  attractive,  and  all  books  for  children  should 
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be  80,  as  well  as  instzvedre.  I  watj  talk  to  Joka  or  EDcb  abovt  Ae 
beauties  of  hooei^y  trnthfiihicsB,  or  wbat  I  like,  b«t  ther  aie  IS^I^tt 
Lee  me  tell  them  x  stoij  vliete  Cbaries  tiiaH|Awd  tkro^h  hs  «■- 
sverving  iMmestj,  aad  tliej  are  dei%iited.  ()r,  vi^io^  to  iMptcas 
tmtbfoloess,  I  relate  tiie  stmj  of  Wadii^toB  aad  oae  of  kis  frfkn^i 
frnic-trees,  and  I  haTe  attentiTe  fi^beaesa.  2fov  is  tke  miimi  ■!  fisr 
moaldiog  the  immottal  nuKd,  lor  wken  tke  car  is  gaiaed  Toa  *«  P^F 
jtfOQ  tke  keart-striags  afc  wilL 

But  foitker,  to  treat  of  tkii^  of  vkiiA  Ae  ekild  kas  m»  eogaisiBee, 
as  is  fieqaendy  tke  ease,  se^ns  to  aie  kigklj  iaproper.  Tke  aalAor 
sboold  draw  £KtB  from  real  life,  and  90  Tiiidlj  ^ctare  tkea  tkatdke 
ekild  will  fiiUow  kis  footsteps  with  pkasnre,  aad  vkea  tke  rwMr  is 
OTer  will  not  onlj  reamabef-  tkat  wki^  ke  kas  read,  kat  wifl  fed 
a  keen  relisk  foor  more^  To  speak  soiptaraDj,  we  'skoald  feed' 
children  with  food  HHtTaaient  for  tkoa;  tk^  ^mmU  aot  starre, 
(wkieh  HOW  is  too  oiken  tke  case)  fer  lack  «€  pnqier  readiag.  Ifcitkex 
shoold  thej  sorfeit  £rora  iadigestiUe  essajs.  eadbalaed  ia  rallB  of  aa- 
heard-of  wwdsw  If  titer  axe  allowed  tkas  to  goige  tkcasdvcs^  we 
maj  not  wonder  tkat  ther  are  poor  rcadets. 

History  speaks  of  the  seven  woodeis  of  tke  worid,  aad  I  tkiak  tkal 
we  migkt  safelj  add  an  eighth,  ^oald  acktdais  aadcr  tke  preseat  sjrs- 
iem  become  giood  readeis.  We  do  aot  expect  tke  little  tjro  to  iriwina 
with  the  readiness  of  tke  sagie.  If  we  weie  to  tiaia  a  borjr  fix-  dm 
porpoge  of  making  kim  pkjacaUj  strong,  it  voald  ke  veij  aawise  ia 
OS  to  lay  on  kim  a  man's  bnrden  at  tke  oatset;  for  c|aito  likeiy  ke 
would  fefbse  tke  seeoad  leasoa.  We  mast  advaaee  ky  1^  iadactive 
system. 

So  in  mental  training  in  any  department  ni  scieiace.  we  mast  pi<»- 
ceed  by  easy  marekes  to  tke  goaL  Mea  mast  leaza  to  aakead  wkea 
talking  to  oar  yoatk. 

Whokittkatintaeststkeckildreaof  tkeSakkai&sdboQl?  Ia  il 
Yoor  man  of  metkod  and  tiieones>  matkfmitiril  aad  pkikaopkical  ? 
Nil\  no,  he  is  a  simple  stwy-  tdler  ;  bat  ke  kas  tke  ckildrea  ia  a  mo- 
meat.  In  rdating  kis  siMy  ke  caa  sead  kome  maay  ldu«sts  to  tke 
hearts  of  kb  kearers,  stutrii^  tkor  emotioas  aad  atimaladag:  tkeir 
intellects.  But  in  doing  this  tkere  are  booads  tkat  ke  may  aot  pass. 
If  he  does,  the  result  of  his  reckles^Mss  wiU  sooa  be  too  ^par^t. 

But  we  must  press  aaotko-  point,  and  we  kope  it  will  ke  ia  oar 
power  to  make  it  as  clear  to  oar  reados  as  it  is  to  us.  I  wi^  to 
speak  of  poetry,  of  wkidi  we  bare  a  sapenboadaace  ia  oar  a^ool 
readers.  This  is  a  point  which  I  now  wi^  to  diseassj^  aad  wkick 
I  think  calls  for  immediate,  aigeat  actioa.      Skoald  pofik  nai 
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poetry  before  they  can  give  good  execution  to  prose ;  or  until  they 
are  of  sufficient  age  to  understand  it  ?  We  say,  No !  most  de- 
cidedly, and  here  we  must  find  fault  with  those  who  compile  read- 
ing-books for  the  young.  It  is  the  source  of  that  '5«n^-song'  style 
which  ever  bores  one.  Even  in  the  sanctuary,  the  solemn  service  is 
frequently  marred  by  this  monotonous,  mechanical  movement,  acquired 
in  youth  by  reading  what  was  not  understood.  Now  it  is  plain  to 
any  one  who  will  take  but  a  single  thought  that  poetry  is  not  so  easily 
comprehended  as  prose;  especially  classical,  which  does  not  creep 
into  the  corner  giving  place  to  that  which  is  more  simple,  but  covers 
conspicuously  many,  very  many,  pages. 

Now  how  perfectly  absurd  is  this  !  What  do  authors  expect  ?  Do 
they  suppose  that  children  can  pronounce  properly  what  they  do  not 
comprehend?  If-  they  do,  let  them  listen  to  a  child  giving  express- 
ion to  Dryden,  Pope,  or  Shakspeare.  'T  is  absolutely  horrible.  We 
give  it  as  our  opinion  that  they  would  be  frightened,  could  they  but 
listen  to  his  or  her  feeble  tones ;  and  should  we  wonder  ?  For,  to 
give  proper  expression  to  Shakspeare's  thoughts  we  must  follow  Shak- 
speare's  flights  of  fancy ;  we  must  fully  realize  their  hight  and  magni- 
tude; all  his  sublime  imagery  must  be  unfolded  and  fathomed. 

Now  there  are  but  few  matured  minds  that  can  do  this;,  and  conse- 
quently but  few  men  who  can  render  it  properly,  and  they  are  so 
shackled  by  the  bad  habits  of  school  training  that  much  pains  and 
quantities  of  patience  are  spent  in  unlearning  and  unlimbering  them- 
selves from  the  injurious  efifects  of  early  injudicious  training. 
Hence  the  folly  of  asking  a  child  to  pronounce  poetry.  It  is  sim- 
ply premature,  and  therefore  impossible.  Make  him,  and  you  tor- 
ment yourself  and  do  him  a  lasting  injury. 

To  conclude,  our  view  of  a  good  school  reader  is  this  :  more  of 
simple  narrative,  dressed  in  suitable  language;  no  redundancy  of 
words,  no  ostentatious  show  of  knowledge,  no  poetry,  until  the  child 
is  of  sufficient  age  or  capacity  to  comprehend  it.  In  short,  have  our 
Readers  so  simplified  that  those  who  read  may  clearly  understand  what 
they  read,  and  we  shall,  as  a  reasonable  result,  have  more  good  read' 
ing,  and  consequently  more  good  scholars. 

R.  H.  P.,  in  Conn.  Com.  School  Journal,  May,  1861. 


The  philosopher  Frazer  says  that,  "  though,  a  man  without  money 
is  poor,  a  man  with  nothing  but  money  is  still  poorer." 
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IMPROVED     METHODS     OF    PRIMARY    INSTRUCTION. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  tlie  history  of  education  that,  while  the 
Grammar  Schools  of  the  United  States  have  led  the  corresponding 
grades  of  schools  in  Great  Britain  in  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  most  of  the  Primary  Schools  of  this  country 
are  in  this  respect  several  years  behind  the  Primary  Schools  of  Great 
Britain.  England  is  at  the  present  time  receiving  lessons  of  us  in  the 
analytical  methods  of  teaching  Arithmetic  and  English  Grammar,  and 
we  are  learning  of  her  the  art  of  introducing  young  children  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  in  which  they  live. 

Barnard's  recent  work  on  Object  Teaching  and  Oral  Instruction  con- 
tains a  reprint  of  several  valuable  English  manuals  relating  to  primary 
instruction,  and  we  have  at  length  the  promise  of  two  or  more  original 
works  on  object  teaching  in  this  country.  Their  appearance  will  be 
welcomed  by  every  intelligent  primary  teacher. 

Most  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  country  are  now  fully  awake  to 
the  importance  of  substituting  natural  methods  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion for  the  arbitrary  and  mechanical  methods  that  have  heretofore  so 
extensively  prevailed.  Educational  Periodicals  and  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes are  also  exerting  a  salutary  influence  on  this  subject. 

Among  the  best  works  that  have  been  prepared  for  the  guidance  of 
primary  teachers  are  four  small  volumes  issued  by  the  Home  and  Co- 
lonial School  Society  of  London.  About  a  year  and  a  half  since,  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  imported  a  supply  of  these  lit- 
tle manuals  for  the  use  of  the  primary  teachers  of  the  city,  and  intro- 
duced the  system  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society.  The 
Board  were  so  well  pleased  with  this  experiment  that  they  went  one 
step  farther,  and  engaged  Miss  Jones,  the  lady  who  has  had  the  charge 
of  the  Training  School  under  the  patronage  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 
School  Society  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  to  come  to  Oswego  and  take 
the  charge  of  a  department,  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  for 
the  special  training  of  primary  teachers. 

Miss  Jones  has  already  arrived  in  this  country,  and  her  class  will 
be  organized  about  the  first  of  August.  She  is  to  remain  only  one 
year,  and  the  course  of  instruction  will  be  completed  about  May,  1862. 
The  school  will  be  strictly  professional  in  its  character,  and  the  plan 
will  be  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  that  of  the  Model  Schools  in  con- 
nection with  our  Normal  Schools.  The  object  of  the  Oswego  Board 
is,  primarily,  to  benefit  their  own  schools,  and  secondarily,  to  introduce 
29 
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the  system  into  this  country.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, E.  A.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  invites  good  teachers  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  to  join  the  class,  that  the  system  may  be  well  represent- 
ed in  other  cities  and  states. 

Having  been  myself  largely  indebted  to  the  school-manuals  issued 
by  the  Colonial  and  Home  Society,  I  believe  I  am  rendering  a  useful 
service  in  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to  this  important  movement 
of  the  Oswego  Board  of  Education.  w.  h.  w. 

Chicago. 


MATHEMATICAL 


In  place  of  our  regular  Mathematical  Department,  we  must  give,  for 
reasons  stated  in  the  Editor's  Table,  the  following  lessons  in  Practical 
Arithmetic  from  the  January  and  April  Nos.  of  the  il/aine  Teacher. 

The  Greatest  Common  Divisor. —  When  one  of  the  given  num- 
bers can  be  readily  resolved  into  small  prime  factors,  the  briefest  way 
is  to  separate  this  number  into  its  prime  factors,  and  multiply  together 
those  factors  which  are  contained  in  all  the  other  numbers.  Hence 
the  following  Rule  for  finding  the  G-reatest  Common  Divisor  when  one 
of  the  numbers  can  be  readily  separated  into  small  prime  factors : 

Separate  the  number  which  can  be  most  readily  factored  into  its 
prime  factors.  Reject  those  of  these  factors  which  can  not  be  contained 
in  all  the  other  numbers.  The  product  of  the  remaining  factors  will 
be  the  greatest  common  divisor. 

Examples. —  1.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  112, 147, 168, 
189.  By  inspection  we  separate  112  into  the  factors  2",  7;  2*,  being 
evidently  not  common,  is  rejected,  and  7,  the  only  common  factor,  is 
the  greatest  common  measure. 

2.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  940,  747,  529,  and  551.  By 
inspection  we  separate  940  into  the  factors  2^,  5,  47  j  2''  and  5,  being 
evidently  not  common,  are  rejected,  and  we  ascertain  by  a  single  trial 
that  47  is  not  a  common  factor.     The  answer  is,  therefore,  1. 

If  the  prime  factors  of  the  numbers  are  all  large,  the  following  Rule, 
by  Pliny  Earle  Chase,  is  the  most  expeditious  we  have  seen : 

1.  Divide  all  the  given  numbers  by  the  least  of  them,  and  bring 
down  the  remainders. 
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2.  Divide  the  first  divisor  and  all  of  the  first  remainders  by  the  least 
of  them,  and  bring  down  the  remainder. 

3.  Proceed  in  this  manner  until  a  remainder  is  found  that  will 
measure  all  the  other  remainders  and  the  divisor  first  used,  and  this 
will  be  the  greatest  common  divisor. 

N.B.  Every  abbreviation  that  can  be  used  at  any  step  of  the  process, 
such  as  rejecting  factors  that  are  evidently  not  common,  etc.,  should 
of  course  be  employed. 

Example. —  Required,  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  1633,  3763, 
4757,  and  4189. 


1633)3763 

4757 

4189 

3266 

3266 

3266 

497 

1491 

923 

497=7x71. 

Reject  7, 

not  common. 

71)1633 

1491 

923 

1633 

1491 

923 

Answer,  71. 

Complex  Fractions. —  A  Complex  Fraction  is  one  which  has  a 
a  fraction  or  a  mixed  number  for  its  numerator  or  denominator,  or 
both  :  it  does  not  otherwise  differ  from  a  simple  fraction.  All  rules 
applicable  to"  simple  fractions  are  equally  applicable  to  complex  frac- 
tions. The  only  principle  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  fractions 
(changing  their  form  without  altering  their  value)  is  this :  Multiply- 
ing or  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction  by  the 
same  number  does  not  alter  its  value.  Hence  the  following  Rule  for 
reducing  a  Complex  Fraction  to  a  Simple  one : 

Multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  any  number  that  will 
make  them  both  whole  numbers.     [For  examples,  see  below.] 

This  will  furnish  teachers  a  very  simple  method  of  teaching  a  rule 
very  difficult  to  explain  to  young  scholars, —  the  division  of  one  frac- 
tion by  another.  The  young  mind  is  eminently  logical,  and  always 
prefers  direct  to  indirect  demonstration,  which  latter  is  rarely  under- 
stood. Every  teacher  who  has  labored  long  and  painfully  to  explain 
to  his  scholars  why  we  invert  the  divisor  is  conscious  of,  at  best,  only 
a  partial  success.  The  majority  of  scholars  do  not  and  can  not  under- 
stand why,  when  told  to  divide,  they  invert  the  divisor  and  proceed 
to  multiply.  It  is  true  that  the  teacher  may  have  explained  that  di- 
viding by  a  number  is  the  same  as  multiplying  by  its  reciprocal,  but 
the  young  scholar  rarely  surmounts  the  objection  that  he  is  multiply- 
ing and  not  dividing.     I  have  avoided  all  mention  of  inverting  the 
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divisor,  by  the  following  Rule  for  Dividing  a  Whole  Number,  Frac- 
tion, or  Mixed  Number,  by  a  Fraction  or  Mixed  Number : 

Place  the  dividend  as  the  numerator  and  the  divisor  as  the  denom- 
inator of  a  complex  fraction,  and  then  multiply  both  numerator  and 
denominator  by  any  number  that  will  make  them  both  whole  numbers. 

Examples.—  1.  Divide  7  by  f .     4-=¥=9i-     Multiply  both  nu- 

4 

merator  and  denominator  of  the  complex  fraction  by  4. 
2.  Divide  8  by  2i.      4=¥=3|. 

3    Divide  f  bv  ^      i_=io^5       Multiply  both  numerator  and  de- 
-'  ^'      I      1^     ^"      nominator  by  15. 


4.  Divide  I  by  2}. 


2+ 


5.  Divide  2i  by  |.   •^=f|=2ii. 

6.  Divide4|by2-|.    '^=m=h''-h- 
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The  State  Certificates. —  Early  in  July  will  occur  the  first  examination  for 
perpetual  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois. 
The  change  is  one  which  we  have  long  desired  to  see,  and  hail  with  pleasure.  It 
is  a  measure  for  the  benefit  of  really  well-qualified  teachers,  as  we  see  at  once  ; 
but  its  remoter  eff'ect,  and  we  hope  its  greatest  good  result,  is  to  be  the  creation 
of  a  spirit  of 'coveting  earnestly  the  best  gifts',  so  that  those  who  desire  to  be 
good  teachers  and  to  be  known  as  such  will  press  forward  to  this  rank.  If  this 
anticipation  is  realized  the  influence  of  the  measure  will  be  felt  extensively,  even 
if  few  at  first  seek  the  honors  of  the  State  Certificate. 

The  Superintendent's  Circular  suggests  in  an  admirable  manner  the  proper  na- 
ture of  such  an  examination.  We  think  very  little  of  examinationsalmost  every 
where.  A  school  examination  is  a  show,  and  not  often  a  fair  one :  we  generally 
keep  away  from  such  pretenses,  that  we  may  not  seem  to  lend  the  light  of  our 
countenance  to  the  shams.  Nor  have  we  any  better  opinion  of  what  we  have 
seen  in  higher  institutions.  The  fault  is  not  any  intended  deception  on  the  part 
of  teachers  or  pupils,  but  rather  that  so  little  is  or  can  be  shown  which  we  want 
to  know.  The  most  that  we  really  learn  is  the  degree  of  self-possession  and 
readiness  of  the  pupil,  and  his  power  of  memory,  if  he  is  not  confused.  Now  the 
ordinary  examinations  of  teachers  rarely  show  even  as  much  as  this. 
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Two  things  beside  moral  qualifications  are  necessary  to  the  good  teacher  — 
knowledge,  and  skill  to  communicate  it :  the  first  of  these  can  be  shown  in  an  ex- 
amination which  is  so  conducted  as  to  give  the  teacher  a  fair  opportunity  to  show 
his  acquirements ;  but  it  is  of  less  importance  in  the  choice  of  a  teacher  than  the 
second  item,  skill  to  communicate  ;  and  by  what  tests  in  an  examination  shall  we 
ascertain  these  ?  "We  confess  that  accuracy  in  mere  erudition  is  so  far  from  as- 
suring us  of  the  latter  excellence  that  we  are  apt  to  suspect  a  want  of  tact  and 
a  lack  of  the  power  of  the  judgment  which  sifts  knowledge  and  selects  the  essen- 
tially important  points  to  be  remembered  and  communicated,  when  we  find  ex- 
treme accuracy.  Few  pairs  of  eyes  are  both  microscopic  and  telescopic  ;  and  we 
have  been  rarely  more  offended  and  disgusted  in  school  than  when  we  have  seen 
teachers  striving  to  teach  their  pupils  some  little  point  which  was  unimportant, 
and  from  mere  mole-sightedness  showing  themselves  unapt  to  teach.  This  fault 
is  most  glaring  in  the  teaching  of  History  and  Geography;  but  it  is  no  less  real 
in  the  teaching  of  Grammar  and  Mathematics.  But  apart  from  this,  how  can  we 
examine  for  tact,  for  power  of  illustration  and  exemplification  and  explanation  ? 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Bateman's  circular  recognizes  this  difficulty  so  clear- 
ly, and  that  it  is  to  be  met,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  State  examination.  How  will 
you  teach  your  pupil  ?  that  is  the  main  question :  and  it  involves  potentially  the 
other  inquiry — What  do  you  know  ?  Due  importsmce  is  to  be  given  to  success- 
ful experience  as  an  evidence  of  power  to  teach.  We  can  not  but  regret,  how- 
ever, that  '  this  world  is  given  to  lying  '  as  Falstaff  testifies,  so  that  we  can  put 
little  confidence  in  solemnly-attested  certificates.  Good  teachers  and  intelligent 
pupils  are  the  only  parties  that  can  really  judge  a  teacher:  aud  under  oidinary 
circumstances  the  testimony  of  the  latter  is  most  reliable.  Certificates  of  di- 
rectors, trustees  and  clergymen  are  too  easily  granted  in  good-natured  compliance 
and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  matter  to  which  they  certify.  "  Mr.  Smart  and  Miss 
Bright  appear  well  in  society,  have  good  characters,  and  have  taught  here  with- 
out much  or  any  complaint ;  and  though  we  have  not  visited  the  schools  often, 
and,  when  we  did,  felt  awkward,  and  don't  know  much  of  what  we  saw,  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  hurt  their  feelings  by  declining  to  give  them  certificates."  And  so, 
too  often,  they  ai-e  given.  But  until  we  can  do  better  we  must  make  the  best  of 
■what  we  have.  We  are  often  offended  by  hearing  men  and  women  praised  by 
superficial  and  hasty  observers  as  good  teachers  whom  we  personally  know  to  be 
undeserving  of  any  such  reputation. 

The  grading  of  the  State  certificate,  although  in  practice  a  difficult  matter,  is  a 
desirable  feature  of  Mr.  Bateman's  plan.  It  will  enable  any  teacher  to  profit  in 
some  degree  by  any  special  talent  that  he  may  possess  or  any  specialty  of  learning. 

We  should  have  commented  upon  this  matter  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Teacher  ;  but  we  did  not  see  the  circular  until  some  days  after  we  had  sent  the 
last  copy  to  the  printer :  we  directed  him  to  reserve  space  for  the  circular  and 
delay  printing  the  last  sheets  of  the  number  until  it  should  have  come  to  hand. 

Our  Mathematical  Editor,  Mr.  W.  S.  Kelly,  informs  us  that  his  health  is  so 
broken  that  he  can  no  longer  continue  to  favor  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  with 
his  labor  in  that  department.  For  many  months  he  has  been  suffering  with  con- 
sumption, and  was  long  since  obliged  to  resign  his  post  as  principal  in  one  of  the 
schools  of  Ottawa,  and  is  now  forbidden  by  his  physician  to  exert  his  mind  or  to 
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^tudy  his  favorite  branch,  mathematics.  Tliat  we  are  very  sorry  to  lose  his  valu- 
able aid  can  readily  be  said  ;  but  the  possible,  and,  we  fear,  probable  loss  to  our 
State  of  such  a  man  is  greater  cause  of  sorrow.  We  have  never  seen  Mr.  Kelly, 
but  have  learned  to  esteem  his  abilities  and  his  character  by  our  correspondence. 

Natural  History  Society. —  The  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Soci- 
ety, which  was  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  July  3d,  has  been  postponed  to  Thursday, 
December  26th, —  a  time  coincident  with  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Keceived. —  We  have  some  pamphlets  on  hand  requiring  notice,  which  must, 
however,  still  await  our  opportunity.  The  School  Reports  of  Chicago,  Alton  and 
San  Francisco  are  among  them.  For  some  time  past  the  Editor  has  been  unable 
to  bestow  his  usual  amount  of  labor  on  the  Teacher,  and  in  the  prevailing  and  all- 
absorbing  excitement  his  correspondents  have  neglected  him ;  but  he  thinks  that 
the  next  number  will  show  a  table  as  full  and  varied  as  usual ;  and  we  hope  we 
may  have  a  greater  share  of  original  matter. 

Boston,  Mat  20, 1861. 

EdUor  lUbioh  Teacher  :  Permit  me  to  say  to  your  readers  that  wo  are  making 
the  most  complete  preparations  for  the  Normal  Institute  to  open  on  July  4th  of 
this  year.         ^ 

In  this  Institution  we  shall  prepare  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  teach  Gymnastics 
in  the  most  thorough  manner.  The  course  will  consist  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
lessons  in  Gymnastics,  and  a  regular  course  of  lectures  upon  Anatomy,  Physiolo- 
gy, Hygiene,  and  Gymnastics,  by  four  able  Professors.  Those  who  can  not  attend 
a  full  course  on  the  first  visit  can  finish  at  another  time.  Let  all  who  desire  to 
know  the  detail  of  our  plan  send  for  a  circular,  inclosing  a  stamp.  Please  ad- 
dress to  Your  Ob't  Servant,  DIO  LEWIS. 

Cincinnati  Aid  Association. —  A  charitable  association  with  this  title  has  been 
organized  in  Cincinnati  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  destitution  there,  and  has 
issued  a  circular  explaining  in  general  its  plans.  It  asks  a  notice  from  us,  because 
it  designs  sending  out  into  the  country  and  towns  as  many  of  the  unemployed 
poor  as  it  can  find  good  places  for ;  and  it  asks  the  aid  of  the  Western  States 
in  that  measure.  Persons  desiring  hands,  whether  farmers,  mechanics,  or  manu- 
facturers, may  get  help  and  aid  a  good  cause  by  addressing  letters  of  inquiry  to 
the  office  of  the  Cincinnati  Aid  Association,  Isaac  J.  Allen,  Secretary,  corner  of 
Plum  and  Fourth  streets.  We  willingly  give  the  announcement,  with  our  good 
wishes. 


NOTES      AND      QUERIES. 


Qjiery  29  {p.  40).  "  What  philosophical  reasons  can  be  given  for  the  tubular 
formation  of  the  bones  of  animals  of  every  species,  as  well  as  the  stalks  of  numer- 
ous species  of  vegetables  ?  " 

Answer. —  The  special  function  of  bone  is  to  form  a  solid  basis  for  the  other 
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parts  of  the  system.  True,  some  other  purposes  are  eftccted  at  tiie  same  time,  as 
protection;  for  instance,  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  lungs,  and  heart,  by  the  skull, 
backbone,  and  ribs ;  and  whenever  a  special  function  is  best  served  by  a  peculiar 
form,  that  form  is  adopted ;  thus  the  skull  is  a  dome ;  the  ribs  and  shoulder- 
blades  flat;  the  haunch-bones  irregular.  In  fact,  then,  the  question  may  be 
limited  to  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs,  which  are  formed  merely  for  support  and 
motion,  and  not  for  protection. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  formation  of  these  bones  in  the  human  skeleton  tliey 
are  not  tubular:  there  is  no  medullary  cavity  (or  marrow-hole).  But  it  becomes 
afterward  important  to  have  the  movable  frame-work  as  light  as  is  consistent  with 
strength,  and  within  the  smallest  space ;  economy  of  space  and  material  is  de- 
sired. The  bone  is  round  rather  than  angular  because  the  necessary  material  will 
thus  occupy  the  least  space,  as  is  shown  by  geometry.  But  why  tubular  in  stead 
of  solid  ?  An  incidental  advantage  is  that  two  surfaces,  the  outer  and  the  inner, 
are  afforded  for  the  ramification  of  the  nutritive  blood-vessels ;  but  the  main  rea- 
son is  because  thus  the  greatest  strength  is  secured  with  the  use  of  the  least  mate- 
rial. 

Take  a  willow  rod  with  the  bark  on  it  and  bend  it  nearly  to  the  point  of  break- 
ing. Now  if  you  look  on  the  inner  side  of  the  curve  which  it  makes,  you  will  see 
the  bark  wrinkled  so  as  to  show  that  the  material  on  that  side  of  the  rod  is  com- 
pressed. On  the  exterior  of  the  curve  the  fibres  are  stretched ;  while  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  rod  the  fibres  are  neither  extended  nor  compressed ;  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  centre  the  fibres  are  but  little  extended  or  compressed,  and  consequently 
are  not  much  engaged  in  resisting  the  force  that  tends  to  break  the  rod.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  rod  would  be  but  little  weakened  if  you  should  take  out  those  fibres ; 
and  it  would  be  positively  stronger  if  you  could  take  them  out  and  form  them  in- 
to an  additional  layer  on  the  outside  of  the  rod ;  that  is,  the  given  amount  of  ma- 
terial will  have  greater  strength  in  the  tubular  form  than  in  the  solid  form.  This 
is  the  point  which  we  started  to  prove ;  and  we  need  not  go  further  to  show  what 
is  the  limit  to  the  practical  application  of  the  principle,  or  why  the  cylindrical 
form  was  not  adopted  for  Stephenson's  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge.  A  little  reflec- 
tion will  explain.  u.  u. 

Query  35  {p.  115).  "  'Virtue  held  back  his  arm ;  but  a  milder  form,  a  younger 
sister  of  Virtue's,     .     .     .     smiled  upon  him,' etc.     How  is  Firtwe'.?  parsed  ?  " 

Answer. —  All  grammarians  of  note  refer  to  instances  of  the  relation  of  the  pos- 
sessive to  the  govei-ning  word  understood :  some  of  them  notice  the  construction 
as  Fowler  does,  who  says,  "  When  the  thing  possessed  is  only  o«e  of  a  number  of 
things  belonging  to  the  possessor,  both  i\\e  posnesi^'we  case  and  q/'are  used;  as,  'A 
friend  of  his  brother's ',  implying  that  his  brother  has  more  friends  than  one." 
{p.  523.)  In  these  instances  of  indicates  the  relation  of  a  part  to  the  whole,  and 
among  might  often  be  used  in  stead  of  it.  In  the  sentence  cited  in  Jehu's  query, 
Virtiie's  is  in  the  possessive  limiting  skter  understood,  which  is  the  object  of  of; 
we  use  the  common  term,  though  we  think  it  a  poor  expression  to  speak  of  the 
object  of  a  preposition.  Ed.  III.  Teacher. 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  modes  in  which  grammarians  answer  Query  35,  but 
there  are  instances  in  which  their  common  explanation  of  the  possessive  (properly 
called  the  genitive)  preceded  by  of  is  unsatisfactory  to  me :    and  I  may  say  the 
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same  of  their  parsing  of  theirs,  Chriifs,  Freedoms,  and  Jennie's,  in  the  sentences 
'  Gay  hope  is  theirs ' ;  '  Ye  are  Christ's ' ;  '  For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's'. 
I  will  venture  a  suggestion ;  and  I  wish  that  some  man  learned  in  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  the  English  language  would  tell  us  whether  it  is  an  error.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  Saxon  genitive,  like  our  possessive,  ended  in  s,  and  that  some  of 
these  Saxon  genitives  still  survive  in  our  language  as  adverbs:  as  in  nowadays, 
needs  (frequently  in  New  Testament:  Mat.  xviii,  7;  Mark  xiii,  1;  Luke  xiv,  18; 
John  iv,  4 ;  and  in  five  other  places),  straiglitways,  amidships,  etc.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phrase  a  good  ways  or  a  great  vmys,  which  our  grammars  call  in- 
correct, saying  that  a  can  not  modify  the  plural  noun  ivays  :  true,  but  ways  in  that 
phrase  is  the  old  genitive  singular,  coming  down  by  tradition  from  tongue  to 
tongue;  and  the  expression  is  incorrect  indeed,  but  not  for  the  pedant's  reason: 
it  is  wrong  only  as  archaisms  are  wrong.  In  the  Evening  Prayer  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  '  Prayer  for  all  conditions  of  men '  has  the  expression  '  all  those  who 
are  any  viays  afflicted ' :  and  I  am  not  alone  in  the  opinion  that  ways  is  there  the 
old  genitive  singular  used  adverbially.  Once  is  another  instance  of  this  genitive 
used  as  an  adverb,  with  a  change  of  spelling;  and  this  hints  the  explanation  of 
the  phrase  at  onee.  So  imice,  thrice,  lohiles,  whilst  (made  by  adding  a,  t  to  whiles  as 
our  Western  people  add  it  to  once,  twice,  etc.)  and  nights  in  the  expression  'He 
works  nights ',  where  nights  is  like  needs  in  the  passage  before  cited,  a  real  genitive 
singular,  and  not  a  plural.  I  will  not  cite  further  instances  and  illustrations,  but 
make  my  suggestion  about  Vi7-fue''s  in  the  query,  mine  in  '  this  heart  of  mine ',  and 
yours  in  'that  head  of  yonrs  is  in  danger'.  Are  they  not  genitives  'governed'  by 
of,  after  the  old  Saxon  fashion,  and  is  it  not  worth  our  while  to  recognize  it  as  a 
fact  that  we  have  a  genitive  case,  as  our  ancestors  had,  that  may  depend  upon  a 
preposition  ?  Stephen. 

Query  41.  {p.  156).  Answer. —  The  use  of  small  letters  in  stead  of  capitals  in  ti- 
tles, as,  'rev.'  for  'Rev.',  '  mr.'  for  'Mr.',  etc.,  arises  simply  from  the  scarcity  of 
capitals  in  the  type-case ;  printers  take  such  liberties  in  the  advertising  rather 
than  in  the  news  columns.  •  Ex-Ttpo. 

Query  4l2  (j9.  156).  "What  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  grammar- 
school  ?  " 

Answer'. —  In  England  the  term  is  used  as  defined  by  Webster,  to  denote  a  school 
where  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught:  Worcester's  Quarto  says  that  in  the  United 
States  it  means  '  a  school  next  in  rank  above  a  primary  school  and  below  a  high 
school'.  This  is  a  very  indefinite  description,  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  lex- 
icographer: the  various  schools  so  called  diifer  much  in  their  courses  of  study. 
Generally,  we  think  they  are  designed  to  include  scholars  who  can  read  with  tol- 
erable understanding  the  Fourth  Reader  of  Sanders's  or  Sargent's  series,  or  McGuf- 
fey's  old  series,  and  who  are  able  to  study  '  Practical  Arithmetic ',  and  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  study  English  Grammar,  which  is  quite  a  blunder.     Ed.  III.  T. 

Will  C.  H.  L.  answer  the  question  of  a  correspondent  respecting  Query  39, 
"  What  evidence  is  there  that  we  are  less  able  to  resist  cold  when  lying  down  than 
when  standing  or  sitting  ?  " 

We  expect  an  answer  to  Query  25  (on  'had  better',  etc.)  from  one  of  our  gram- 
matical correspondents  in  time  for  the  next  number. 

New  Queries. —  Query  43.  In  what  mode  is  the  verb  be  in  the  following  extract  ? 
"  Blessed  be  thy  advice,  and  blessed  be  thou." —  1  Samuel,  xxv,  32.         c.  h.  l. 
Quei'y  44.  What  is  rolling  in  the  line  "  And  trunks  of  trees  came  rolling  down  "  ? 

c.  n.  L. 
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LEGlSLATIVii;    ACTS    RELATING    TO    EDUCATION. 


An  Act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  Seminary  Lands,  and  to  Incorpo- 
rate THE  Illinois  Agricultural  College. 

Sec.  1.  He  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  That  J.  W.  Singleton,  Thomas  Quick,  William  A.  Hacker,  Walter 
Buchanan,  B.  C.  Renois,  Harmon  Alexander,  Curtis  Blakeman,  James  H.  Stipp, 
and  Zadoc  Casey,  and  all  such  other  persons  as  may  become  associated  with  them, 
are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  College,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  science  in  practical  and 
scientific  agriculture,  and  in  the  mechanical  arts. 

§  2.  The  capital  stock  of  said  company  shall  be  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with 
liberty  to  increase  it  to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  divided 
into  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars,  which  shall  be  considered  personal  property, 
and  assignable  in  such  manner  as  said  corporation  may,  by  its  by-laws,  from  time 
to  time  provide.  The  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  be  e.xclusively  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  act;  and  to  that  end  said 
corporation  may  acquire,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  hold  and  convey  real  estate 
to  the  amount  of  its  capital. 

§  3.  Within  ninety  days  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  said  incorporators 
shall  open  a  subscription  book  for  said  stock,  at  such  times  and  places  as  they 
shall  appoint,  giving  at  least  fourteen  days'  previous  notice  of  the  same  in  two  or 
more  newspapers  in  this  State.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  stock 
taken  shall  be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  and  the  balance  shall  be  paid  at 
such  time,  place  and  manner  as  shall  be  required  by  the  directors  of  said  com- 
pany. 

§  4.  Whenever  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  subscribed,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  corporators  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  elect,  by  ballot,  one  president  and  five  directors,  including  the 
president,  and  one  secretary,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  treasurer.  Said  board  of  di- 
rectors shall  proceed  to  organize  said  corporation,  by  the  adoption  of  suitable  by- 
laws, by  purchasing  a  farm,  on  which  shall  be  erected  suitable  buildings  for  car- 
rying into  effect  the  objects  of  said  corporation. 

§  5.  The  stock,  property  and  concerns  of  said  corporation  shall  be  managed 
by  said  directors,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year  from  their  election, 
and  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  elected. 

§  6.  In  employing  professors  and  teachers  to  impart  instruction  in  practical 
agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts  to  the  pupils  attending  said  institution,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  directors  to  give  said  pupils  an  opportunity  and  to  re- 
quire of  them  to  labor  in  the  field,  in  the  workshop,  or  in  the  laboratory,  one-half 
the  time,  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of  December,  to  the  end  that  all  the 
pupils  may  learn  the  practice  of  productive  industry  as  well  as  mental  improve- 
ment, so  useful  to  every  citizen. 

§  7.  Said  directors,  in  locating  said  college  and  experimental  farm,  shall  be 
confined  to  that  part  of  the  State  south  of  a  line  drawn  east  and  west  througii  the 
centre  of  the  State. 

§  8.  That  the  college  and  seminary  lands  of  this  State  be  and  they  are  hereby 
donated  to  said  corporation,  with  power  to  lease,  sell,  dispose  of  and  convey  the 
same,  and  to  receive  and  collect  the  money  arising  tiierefrom,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing,  improving  and  carrying  on  said  college  and  farm. 

§  9.  The  said  institution  shall  receive  annually  one  student  from  each  eonnty  of 
the  State,  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  to  be  instructed  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
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scientific  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts:  Provkled,  however,  that  said  pupils 
may  be  expelled  for  disorderly  conduct  and  insubordination. 

§  10.  Said  corporation  shall  make  a  full  biennial  report  to  the  Legislature, 
when  in  session,  of  their  linancial  condition,  their  progress,  the  number  of  pupils 
received  and  discharged,  stating  the  residence  of  each,  etc. 

§  11.  Said  corporation  may  adopt  a  common  seal ;  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  any 
court  in  this  State. 

§  12.  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  proceeds  derived  for  the  sale  of  the  lands 
herein  granted  shall  be  expended  in  purchasing  lands  or  in  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, or  for  liquidating  the  debts  of  any  institution  to  which  said  funds  may  be 
donated,  or  for  expenses  of  commissioners  in  locating  the  institution. 

§  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  21st,  1861. 


NOTICES        OF        BOOKS 


Rickey,  Mallort  &  Co.'ri  CAT.4L0GrE  Raisonne.  A  General  and  Classified  list  of 
the  most  important  Works  in  Literature  and  Science  published  in  the  United 
States  and  England,  with  a  Bibliographical  Introduction.  Rickey,  Mallory 
&  Co.  (now  Rickey  and  Carroll),  Cincinnati :  12mo.  pp.  260.  Paper,  20  cents. 
Cloth,  75  cents. 

Next  to  having  a  thing  in  hand  is  the  convenience  of  knowing  where  to  get  it 
and  what  to  look  for.  We  delight  in  book-catalogues,  and  take  pains  to  add  to 
our  store  of  them ;  for  we  wish  to  know  something  of  the  character,  cost,  author- 
ship, and  titles,  of  books  which  we  expect  never  to  own.  The  above-named  book 
will  give  any  one  who  is  not  already  well  supplied  with  such  knowledge  informa- 
tion respecting  the  proper  titles,  authorship,  size  and  price  of  a  large  number  of 
books  (30,000  volumes),  such  as  are  most  likely  to  be  wanted  for  public  or  private 
libraries.  It  is  arranged  according  to  subjects,  as  far  as  possible  :  some  books  are 
so  miscellaneous  in  character  that  they  are  hardly  classable,  and  occasionally  a 
mistake  creeps  in ;  as  when  the  Biography  of  Gen.  Greene  is  ranked  under  Belles 
Leitres,  or  Stone's  Life  of  Matthias,  written  26  years  ago,  is  ranked  under  Spiritual- 
ism, an  imposture  not  yet  a  dozen  years  old.  But  no  one  who  has  not  tried  to 
make  a  classified  list  of  books  or  magazine-articles  can  know  how  difficult  a  task 
it  is. 

Messrs.  Rickey  and  Carroll  are  publishers  and  dealers  in  books  and  stationery 
at  Cincinnati,  having  a  large  establishment  there :  they  will  be  glad  to  send  their 
catalogue  to  any  of  our  readers  for  the  prices  named  above,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  books  beside.  We  thank  them  for  their  catalogue,  which  we  shall  find 
quite  useful. 

A  GtJiDE  TO  Hayti.  Edited  by  James  Redpath.  Published  by  the  Haytian  Bu- 
reau of  Emigration,  Boston. 

This  pamphlet  of  180  pages  is  issued  to  give  information  respecting  the  Island 
of  Hayti ;  its  history,  geography,  natural  history,  government,  society,  produc- 
tions, industry,  commerce,  religion,  etc.,  etc. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Soulouque,  who  had  been  Emperor  (!)  of  Hayti  for  some  years 
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and  had  urged  the  countrj'  toward  increasing  barbarism  with  all  the  power  of 
stupidity  and  selfishness,  a  new  man  came  into  power  as  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, Fabre  Geffrard.  He  received  the  office  in  January,  1859,  and  seems  worthy 
the  name  of  good  omen  which  he  bears,  Fabro  (Latin  Faber),  a  workman,  a 
builder.  He  has  been  steadily  pushing  forward  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
government  and  improvements  in  every  thing  which  his  power  can  reach.  He 
very  early  tried  to  induce  immigration  of  persons  of  African  descent  from  the 
United  States,  and  has  now  an  agency  for  that  purpose  in  Boston,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  well-known  James  Redpath,  formerly  of  Kansas.  President  GeffVard 
wants  men  and  women,  workers  with  new  ideas  and  witli  powers  such  as  colored 
men  of  the  United  States  may  be  expected  to  bring  despite  the  disadvantages  of 
their  position  here  ;  and  he  offers  advantages  to  emigrants  of  that  race  if  they 
will  but  make  the  rich  and  beautiful  island  of  Hayti  their  home  and  their  couatry. 

Since  this  movement  began,  the  great  rebellion  has  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
slavery-question  incalculably.  What  is  to  come  of  it  no  man  can  foresee  ;  and  in 
what  new  position  the  black  man  may  be  placed  and  with  what  new  prospects 
none  can  foretell.  Will  slavery  be  abolished  in  the  struggle  ?  Or  will  it  survive, 
shorn  of  its  vaunted  political  importance,  hated  of  tlie  nation  for  its  parricidal 
attempt  upon  the  national  life,  and  destined  to  an  extinction  by  rapid  decay  ? 
One  or  the  other  of  these  results  is  inevitable.  And  what  then  shall  become  of 
the  black  man  ?  A  leading  financial  journal,  Thompson's  Bank-Nok  Reporter, 
says  that  the  result  will  be  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  establishment  of  a 
negro-republic  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  If  so,  the  black  man 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  seek  civilization  in  independence  such  as  few  have 
dared  to  anticipate :  though  De  Tocqueville  in  his  Demovraey  in  America  sug- 
gested a  result  similar,  thirty  years  ago. ' 

At  present  it  seems  to  us  that  emigration  offers  tlie  black  man  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  achieving  the  destiny  of  a  free  man.  Whatever  the  result  of  the  pres- 
ent war,  and  whatever  its  effect  upon  slavery,  the  same  prejudices  of  race  must 
continue;  and  it  seems  hopeless  for  him  to  struggle  against  them.  Our  school- 
law  in  Illinois  assigns  the  colored  race  a  separate  education — if  they  can  get 
any;  and  all  the  objects  of  social  and  political  ambition  to  which  education  leads 
its  subject  to  look  are  forbidden  to  him.  Whenever  we  see  tlie  faces  of  colored 
cliildren  looking  for  knowledge  or  in  contrast  with  the  little  ones  of  our  own  race, 
our  philanthropy  leads  us  to  wish  them  a  separate  and  an  independent  career. 
We  can  not  say  that  it  is  best  for  all  of  this  race  who  are  in  our  State  to  go  to 
Hayti;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  our  readers  who  may  happen  to 
know  any  enterprising  colored  men  who  desire  a  better  condition  than  they  can 
have  here,  or  men  who  can  be  roused  to  such  an  ambition,  to  call  their  attention 
to  this  project  of  emigration,  and  to  assist  them  in  entering  into  correspondence 
•with  Mr.  Redpath,  who  will  gladly  give  information  and  advice.  Many  advantages 
and  some  assistance  are  offered  by  the  Haytian  government.  Tiie  pamphlet  which 
we  notice  has  been  sent  to  every  editor  in  the  country,  and  we  hope  that  the 
subject  will  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  philanthropic  generally,  and  that 
good  will  result  to  both  the  races  concerned.  Mr.  Redpath  is  very  zealous  in  his 
appeals  to  the  colored  men,  and  very  strongly  urges  the  benefits  of  emigration  to 
them.     As  educationists,  the  Teacher  and  its  readers  can  not  be  without  an  in- 
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tercst  ill  the  .solution  of  the  question  —  What  shall  be  done  for  a  race  that  now 
seems  doomed  to  perpetual  ignorance  and  inferiority  in  the  yery  midst  of  Ameri- 
can civilization  ? 

The  Southern  Teacher  comes  to  us  improved  in  exterior  appearance,  with  a 
slip  requesting  notice,  evidently  intended  mainly  for  southern  newspapers.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  see  it  well  sustained  at  the  South,  and  so  far  improved  in  man- 
ners as  well  as  in  appearance  as  not  to  use  the  abusive  .slang  of  political  contest 
toward  Northern  people.  What  do  our  Northern  friends  say  to  such  an  item  as 
this,  which  we  find  in  the  February  number  as  editorial: 

Man  Hung. —  An  immense  assemblage  attended  the  execution  last  night,  says  the  Advertiser  of 
the  12th.  The  condemned  criminal  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  was  effectually  hung  in  efiSgy. 
The  body  had  not  been  cut  down  when  we  left;  but  to  all  appearances  life  was  extinct.  lie  was 
hung  to  a  pole  around  the  streets. 

In  the  same  Editorial  Table  the  establishment  of  the  Harpers  is  called  a  'Black 
Republican  Abolition  establishment'.  The  editor  of  the  Southern  Teaclier  is  wel- 
come to  any  political  opinions  that  may  suit  him :  we  in  the  North  are  careful  to 
keep  our  politics  out  of  our  educational  journals,  and  hope  that  the  same  wise 
course  may  some  time  prevail  in  our  Southern  exchanges.  When  the  editor  of 
this  Southern  Teacher  wanted  to  publish  a  series  of  Grammars  he  found  a  publish- 
ing house  in  '  fanatical '  Boston,  in  '  abolition '  Massachusetts,  and  not  in  Alabama. 
From  present  appearances  he  is  likely  to  need  sympathy  and  good  will  North  as 
well  as  South,  ere  long. 

The  foregoing  was  written  for  our  last  number,  and  unfortunately  crowded  out: 
we  are  sorry  that  it  can  not  now  go  to  the  Southern  Teacher.  We  have  seen  sim- 
ilar notices  in  some  of  our  exchanges,  and  hope  that  when  this  outrageous  rebell- 
ion is  crushed.  Prof  Barton  may  be  able  to  receive  the  number  with  these  lines, 
and  that  he  will  meantime  have  learned  better  manners. 

The  Sunday  Morning  Chronicle,  published  at  Washington,  D.C. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  this  new  paper,  and  at  first  glance  took  it  to  be 
one  of  those  flashy  papers  which  are  so  frequently  ■sent  us  for  a  notice;  but  we 
soon  found  that  it  is  not  '  of  that  stripe '.  We  read  much  of  it  with  interest,  in- 
cluding its  two  columns  of  scientific  matter,  and  concluded  that  persons  desiring 
a  pleasant  non-political  Washington  paper  will  like  the  Chronicle.  The  publish- 
ers say  for  themselves: 

The  Chronicle  is  published  on  a  large  folio  sheet,  with  new  type,  and  contains:  1.  A  full  weekly 
record  of  Military  and  Naval  Movements  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  country.  2.  Original 
Bketches  of  New  England  Celebrities,  by  an  able  Northern  writer.  3.  A  series  of  original  sketches 
of  the  City  of  Washington,  its  Groivlh,  Public  Buildings  and  Attractions.  4.  Original  sketches  of 
the  Churches  and  Clergy  in  Washington — an  account  of  owe  church  and  its  pantor  appearing  in 
each  issue.  5.  Letters  from  correspondents  in  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  country.  6.  Smith- 
sonian Papers,  containing  accounts  of  the  wore  recent  discoveries  in  science,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  as  reported  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  7.  Essays,  Sketches,  Tales,  and  choice  gems  of 
Poetry.  8.  A  weekly  record  of  Removals  and  Appointments  by  the  Government.  Local  Beports, 
doings  in  the  cily,  etc.  9.  Editori.als,  by  one  of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  country.  The  object  of 
the  publishers  of  the  Chronicle  will  ever  be  to  render  it  a  high-toned  Metropolitan  family  paper. 
The  subscription  price  by  mail  is  $2  per  annum  in  advance,  or  $1  for  six  months.  Three  copies, 
five  months,  $2.50.  Specimen  copies  forwarded  when  desired.  Address,  inclosing  subscription, 
in  (old  or  par  bills,  James  B.  Sheridan  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Washington,  D.C. 
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PUNCTUATION 


Too  little  attention  is  given  in  our  grammar  schools,  high  schools, 
and  academies,  to  the  subject  of  Punctuation.  I  do  not  consider  a 
knowledge  of  punctuation  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  life.  A  pu- 
pil can  become  a  very  good  and  highly  useful  member  of  society  with- 
out the  slightest  acquaintance  with  it;  and  in  fact  very  few  of  all  the 
excellent,  eminent  or  elegant  people  that  I  know  or  know  of  have  much 
more  acquaintance  with  it  than  what  directs  them  to  put  commas,  peri- 
ods, notes  of  interrogation,  notes  of  exclamation,  dashes,  and  quotation- 
marks,  in  some  of  the  places  where  they  are  needed.  So  we  may  say 
of  all  the  elegancies  of  writing;  we  do  not  expect  any  to  be  versed  in 
them  but  those  to  whom  there  has  been  leisure  and  opportunity  for  the 
necessary  culture ;  and  of  such  we  rightly  require  them.  But  every 
one  who  learns  to  read  must  learn  a  little  of  punctuation;  and  every 
one  who  writes  even  a  brief  letter  should  be  able  so  to  compose  it  and 
point  it  as  to  avoid  ambiguities  and  awkwardnesses. 

The  following  sentence  from  Northend's  Teacher's  Assistant  shows 
how,  in  a  simple  statement,  a  proper  use  of  points  may  be  essential  to 
convey  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  "  The  persons  inside  the  coach 
were  Mr.  Miller  a  clergyman  his  son  a  lawyer  Mr.  Angelo  a  foreigner 
his  lady  and  a  little  child."  I  give  the  sentence  without  points.  Now 
how  many  persons  were  there  in  the  coach  ?  Were  there  five,  six, 
seven,  or  eight?  The  mode  of  punctuating  must  determine  both  the 
number  of  persons  and  the  designation  of  their  occupations  or  relations. 

.1  2 

"The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr.  Miller;  a  clergyman;  nis 

3  4  5.6,7 

son ;  a  lawyer ;  Mr.  Angelo ;  a  foreigner ;  his  lady ;  and  a  little  child.' 

Here  we  have  listed  eight  persons ;  but  if  we  substitute  a  comma  for 
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have  known  him  as  intimately.  We  were  in  college  together,  and  for 
twenty  years  I  was  officially  associated  with  him  in  the  administration 
of  that  institution  with  which  his  name  is  now  imperishably  connected. 
For  a  great  deal  of  that  time  there  was  scarcely  a  day  in  which  a  per- 
sonal interview  did  not  give  me  some  new  proof  of  his  wisdom  and 
goodness. 

At  the  time  when  the  Glreek  war  of  independence  broke  out  Dr. 
Howe  was  a  student  of  medicine  in  Boston.  Even  then  his  youtTiful 
heart  was  an  altar  already  loaded  with  incense.  The  sight  of  a  brave 
people  struggling  for  liberty  kindled  that  incense  into  a  flame  —  a 
flame  which  has  burned  uninterruptedly,  for  Greece,  for  Poland,  for 
Hungary,  for  Italy,  and  for  those  in  this  country  who  are  under  direr 
oppression  than  Greek,  or  Pole,  or  Hungarian,  or  Italian.  He  flew 
to  Greece,  and  for  six  years — a  part  of  the  time  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
army  or  on  board  the  fleet ;  a  part  of  the  time  as  a  volunteer,  like  La- 
fayette and  Kosciusko  in  our  Revolutionary  war  —  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  liberation  of  that  people.  He  adhered  to  their  cause  until  he 
left  them  free.  Then  he  taught  them  something  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  first  cart  made  in  Greece  was  made  under  his  superintendence. 
The  old  ancestors  ^of  that  people  had  made  chariots  for  battle,  but  not 
carts  for  agriculture ;  and  their  descendants  inherit  a  sufficient  degree 
of  the  old  organization  to  shape  a  graceful  boat  with  a  jack-knife, 
while  so  little  were  the  useful  arts  cultivated  that  they  needed  instruc- 
tion in  fabricating  the  most-common  utensils  of  life.  Tlie  Egyptians 
had  overrun  the  Peloponnesus,  ravaging  and  destroying  all  fruit  and 
harvest;  and  the  people  were  reduced  almost  to  starvation.  At  that 
critical  moment  Dr.  Howe  returned  to  this  country  ;  preached  a  cru- 
sade through  all  New  England  and  New  York ;  raised  some  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  money,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  clothing,  with 
which  he  relieved  the  mortal  necessities  of  the  Greeks,  and  sustained 
them  until  the  final  hour  of  triumph.  Twenty  years  after,  when  he 
rode  alone  into  Greece  on  horseback  one  day,  an  accidental  traveling 
companion  was  astonished  to  see  him  recognized  by  a  peasant-woman, 
who  spread  the  glad  intelligence ;  and  he  was  immediately  surrounded, 
and  borne  into  the  neighboring  city,  nolens  volens,  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  people.  Such  joy  was  manifested  at  the  sight  of  him  who  had 
founded  a  village  on  that  spot  in  the  days  of  stormy  trial,  that  his  ac- 
cidental companion  was  moved  to  tears  at  the  spectacle  of  enthusiasm, 
even  before  he  knew  the  details  of  the  history.  At  that  point  of  time 
the  Greeks  were  just  again  triumphant  over  oppression;  and  his 
friends  ruled  the  ascendant,  and  were  glad  to  do  him  honor.  They 
also  sent  a  Greek  newspaper  to  his  friend  Charles  Sumner,  in  which 
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the  incident  was  related,  or  probably  we  should  never  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  learning  it ;  for  Dr.  Howe  is  never  the  hero  of  his  own 
story. 

To  return  to  his  early  history.  At  the  time  of  his  return  from  his 
Grecian  expedition  to  Boston  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted his  medical  studies  in  Paris,  came  home  to  Boston  also,  with 
his  great  heart  filled,  brimming,  with  the  project  of  establishing  an 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  like  that  of  the  Abbe  Haiiy,  with  which  he 
had  become  familiar  in  Paris. 

In  a  city  so  renowned  for  its  charities  as  Boston  the  bricks  and  mor- 
tar for  such  an  establishment  could  easily  be  obtained ;  but  where 
could  one  find  the  great,  organizing,  executive  mind  to  be  put  at  its 
head,  and  to  be  its  sensorium  ? 

The  most-sagacious  turned  to  Dr.  Howe  as  the  man  above  all  men 
for  the  place ;  and  he  was  appointed.  He  accepted,  and  immediately 
embarked  for  Europe  to  visit  the  institutions  at  Paris  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  while  in  Paris,  on  this  mission,  that  his  chivalrous  spirit 
prompted  him  to  accept  a  trust  which  well-nigh  proved  fatal,  not  only 
to  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  embarked,  but  to  his  life.  This 
visit  to  Paris  was  during  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1830-31.  A 
thrill  of  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  Poles,  as  a  few  years  before  in 
behalf  of  the  Greeks,  ran  through  this  country;  and  large  contribu- 
tions of  money  and  clothing  were  made  in  their  behalf.  These  dona- 
tions were  forwarded  to  Gen.  Lafayette  in  Paris,  to  be  remitted  by 
him  to  their  sufieriug  objects.  Gen.  Lafayette  dispatched  two  agents 
(a  French  and  a  German  officer)  with  the  succors.  One  of  them  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy ;  the  other  was  balked  in  his  purpose, 
and  returned.  Who  now  had  the  bravery  and  the  skill  to  carry  the 
needed  relief  to  the  perishing  army '( 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  a  lai-ge,  perhaps  the  largest,  body  of 
the  Polish  insurgents  had  just  been  driven  across  their  frontiers  into 
Prussia.  Prussia  stipulated  that,  if  they  would  surrender  their  arms 
and  dismiss  their  officers,  she  would  aflPord  them  a  refuge ;  but  having, 
for  some  reasons  of  state,  changed  her  policy,  and  become  more  friend- 
ly to  Russia,  she  surrounded  the  Poles  with  a  cordon  of  soldiers,  and 
attempted,  by  starvation  on  her  side  of  the  line,  to  drive  them  into 
the  jaws  of  the  Russian  bear  on  the  other  side.  It  was  at  this  peril- 
ous juncture,  when  they  were  guarded  by  Prussian  soldiers  on  one 
side  and  watched  by  Russian  victors  on  the  other,  and  perishing  from 
want  within  themselves,  that  Dr.  Howe  undertook  to  carry  the  needed 
assistance  to  this  hunted  band  of  patriots.  He  was  then  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  Berlin  to  visit  the  Blind  Institution  established  there 
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by  the  Abb6  Haiiy  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  and  he  accepted  this 
perilous  commission  as  an  episode.  As  soon  as  wheels  could  carry 
him,  he  stood  within  the  Polish  cantonments — ground  consecrated  by 
the  presence  of  patriots,  desecrated  by  the  rule  of  tyrants.  The  Poles 
had  been  quartered  among  the  peasants,  and  they  were  scattered  over 
a  space  a  dozen  miles  in  extent.  By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  their 
officers  had  been  removed.  One  officer,  however,  having  determined 
to  abide  the  fortunes  of  his  companions,  remained,  and,  the  more  se- 
curely to  cover  his  concealment,  feigned  illness,  and  from  his  sick- 
quarters,  unknown  except  by  a  few  trusted  ones,  all  necessary  orders 
were  issued.  Over  this  extended  space,  and  among  this  large  num- 
ber. Dr.  Howe  began,  personally,  the  distribution  of  his  alms,  by  trav- 
eling from  hut  to  hut,  scattering  gladness  wherever  he  went.  Soon 
he  came  to  a  peasant's  rude  hut,  where  he  was  told  there  lay,  in  an 
upper  loft,  a  dying  Pole.  He  ascended  to  the  apartment,  which  bore 
all  the  evidences  of  a  sick  man's  chamber — the  attendants,  the  silence, 
the  medical  paraphernalia ;  and,  by  the  dim  light  from  a  darkened 
window,  the  form  of  a  man  was  seen  prostrate  upon  a  pallet  of  straw. 
Dr.  Howe  explained  his  errand ;  assured  him  that  he  came  as  a  friend 
to  help,  and  not  as  an  enemy  to  betray.  Convinced  of  this,  the  feign- 
ing sick  man  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  stood  before  him,  a  tall,  gi- 
gantic grenadier,  ready,  as  chance  might  offer,  for  friendship  or  for 
battle — ready  for  any  thing  but  to  live  a  slave.  It  was  their  com- 
mander. 

The  supplies  came  at  a  moment  when  the  Polish  army  was  at  the 
point  of  despair.  They  were  promptly  delivered,  and  joyfully  received ; 
and  Dr.  Howe,  having  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed  the  naked,  started 
immediately  for  Berlin  to  learn  how  to  give  eyes  to  the  blind. 

Immediately  after  arriving  at  Berlin,  he  accidentally  met  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  with  whom  he  exchanged  cards,  giving,  most  fortunately, 
the  name  of  the  hotel  where  he  lodged.  The  next  morning  that  cit- 
izen called  at  the  hotel  and  inquired  for  Dr.  Howe,  but  was  told  that 
no  such  person  was  or  had  been  there.  Appearances,  however,  excit- 
ed suspicion ;  and,  by  adroit  and  persevering  inquiries,  this  gentleman 
found  that  a  body  of  the  police  had  visited  the  house  during  the 
night :  but  Dr.  Howe,  for  six  weeks,  was  no  where  to  be  found  by 
any  friendly  inquirer — no  where  to  be  seen  by  any  friendly  eye.  The 
facts  were  that  no  sooner  had  Dr.  Howe  distributed  his  succors  among 
the  Poles  than  they  were  changed  as  from  dead  men  to  live  ones.  A 
new  soul  had  been  created  within  them,  and  all  indications  pointed  to 
him  as  to  the  creator.  Now  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  fortune  of 
the  moral  hero. 
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In  Prussia  every  traveler  must  go  from  place  to  place  by  public 
conveyance.  All  public  stages  arc  there  truly  public  ones ;  for  they 
are  owned  and  driven  by  the  government.  However  urgent  one's 
business  may  be,  whatever  emergency  may  arise,  no  private  man,  with 
private  horses  or  private  carriage,  is  allowed  to  help  one  on  one's  way. 
The  government,  for  police  purposes,  transacts  all  this  business.  They 
register  the  name  of  every  passenger  5  note  where  they  take  him  up, 
and  where  they  set  him  down ;  so  that  they  can  tell  the  outgoing  and 
incoming  of  every  traveler  who  passes  through  the  kingdom,  or  moves 
from  place  to  place  in  it.  Hence  the  bloodhounds  easily  tracked  Dr. 
Howe  from  the  camp  of  the  Poles  to  his  hotel  in  Berlin ;  and  at  mid- 
night, on  the  first  night  of  his  arrival  in  the  city,  they  knocked  at 
his  chamber-door.  On  opening  it  he  saw  three  men.  They  were 
clad  in  citizens'  dress,  and  at  first  only  asked  him  the  news  from  the 
camp,  and  requested  his  attendance  before  some  civil  commissioners. 
On  his  declining  to  go,  he  was  told  he  must  go;  and,  on  his  demand- 
ing by  what  authority,  the  captain  of  the  band  unbuttoned  and  laid 
open  his  citizen's  coat,  and  showed  the  uniform  and  badge  that  had 
all  the  thunders  of  the  government  at  its  back.  He  parleyed ;  and 
finally,  by  promising  to  attend  to  them  in  the  morning,  he  gained  a 
respite  for  a  few  hours  during  the  residue  of  the  night.  Availing 
himself  of  this  critical  period,  he  selected  what  valueless  and  insignif- 
icant papers  he  had,  which  he  tore  into  shreds,  shufiled,  and  threw 
into  a  basin  of  water ;  but  all  his  valuable  ones,  and  such  as  might 
connect  him  with  the  transaction,  he  hid  in  the  hollow  of  a  bust  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  which  is  almost  universally  found  in  all  public 
rooms  and  places  of  resort  throughout  the  realm. 

.With  early  dawn  reappeared  the  police,  who  had  watched  all  night 
at  his  door,  to  conduct  him,  as  they  had  intimated,  to  some  tribunal 
or  company  anxious  to  hear  the  news. 

Whoever  has  been  in  Berlin  will  remember  a  vast  stone  building 
in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  streets,  nearly  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
obtruding  its  silent  horrors  upon  the  sight,  and  striking  with  fiercer 
horrors  all  the  recollections  and  associations  of  men.  It  is  the  Gov- 
ernment Prison,  the  Bastile  of  Prussia.  There,  in  a  stone  room  eight 
feet  by  six,  without  fresh  air,  without  light.  Dr.  Howe  was  thrust,  and 
there  began  a  night  of  darkness,  equally  impervious  to  the  light  of 
day  and  the  light  of  hope,  which  lasted  six  weeks.  Of  all  men  and 
their  confederates  in  the  under-world,  none  but  the  princes  of  police 
and  the  prince  of  darkness  knew  where  he  was.  No  communication 
by  letter  or  speech  was  allowed — none  save  that  unseen  communica- 
tion with  the  great  Father  of  us  all,  which  all  good  men  have,  and  of 
which  no  earthly  or  infernal  foe  can  rob  them. 
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any  one  of  the  semicolons  except  the  last,  we  shall  have  seven  persons  : 
if  we  remove  the  first  semicolon,  we  affirm  that  Mr.  Miller  was  a  cler- 
gyman ;  if  the  second,  we  make  Mr.  Miller  the  father  of  the  clergy- 
man ;  if  the  third,  we  make  the  lawyer  the  son  of  the  clergyman ;  if 
the  fourth,  we  make  Mr.  Angelo  a  lawyer;  if  the  fifth,  we  make  Mr. 
Angelo  a  foreigner;  if  the  sixth,  we  make  the  lady  a  foreigner.  If 
now  we  substitute  commas  for  two  of  the  semicolons,  for  those  num- 
bered 1  and  3,  1  and  4,  1  and  5,  1  and  6,  2  and  4,  2  and  5,  2  and  6, 
3  and  5,  3  and  6,  or  4  and  6,  we  reduce  the  number  of  persons  to  six, 
and  the  relation  of  the  terms  will  be  variously  distributed.  Let  us 
now  substitute  commas  for  the  semicolons  numbered  1,  3  and  5 ;  1,  3 
and  6 ;  2,  4  and  5 ;  or  2,  4  and  6 ;  and  the  number  of  persons  is  re- 
duced to  five.  Thus  we  may  have  twenty-one  arrangements  and  twen- 
ty-one meanings  of  this  apparently  simple  sentence. 

Mr.  Northend's  book  and  Mr.  Wilson's  Treatise  on  Punctuation 
give  other  examples,  some  of  which  are  very  amusing ;  but  this  one  suits 
our  purpose  best,  because  of  its  simplicity  and  the  great  variety  of  possi- 
ble meanings.  Instances  might  be  quoted  from  official  papers,  from  dec- 
larations of  political  or  theological  sentiments,  or  from  legal  enactments, 
where  the  insertion,  omission  or  change  of  location  of  a  comma  will 
materially  aifect  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence.  I  had  occasion 
lately  to  decide,  upon  examination  of  one  of  the  postal  laws  of  the 
United  States,  whether  a  package  which  I  wished  to  mail  ought  to 
have  upon  it  stamps  to  the  amount  of  seven  cents  or  of  forty-two  cents  : 
the  use  or  omission  of  a  comma  settled  the  question,  and  would  have 
settled  it  equally  if  the  matter  had  been  one  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
stead  of  postage-stamps. 

Now  if  the  meaning  of  sentences  is  determined  by  punctuation,  some 
understanding  of  the  subject  is  plainly  necessary  both  to  readers  and 
to  writers;  and  it  should  be  a  frequent  exercise  in  reading-classes  to 
point  out  the  application  of  principles  of  punctuation,  and  to  show 
what  change  of  meaning  would  be  made  by  change  of  pointing.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  none  of  our  popular  Readers  are  even  decently  point- 
ed; and  that  so  little  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  punctuation 
in  our  common  grammars  that  they  are  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to 
guide ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  teacher  is  compelled,  by  an  enforced 
ignorance,  to  neglect  the  subject,  or  to  study  it  in  some  special  treat- 
ise, and  to  criticise  the  school-books  with  severity.  In  fact,  most  per- 
sons use  no  points  but  commas,  periods,  interrogations,  exclamations, 
quotations,  and  dashes;  using  the  last  for  colons,  semicolons,  and  par- 
entheses, or  making  the  comma  do  duty  for  itself  and  these  other  points 
too.     And  if  the  special  treatises  are  resorted  to,  there  is  found  such 
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a  number  of  rules,  remarks,  exceptions,  and  various  illustrations,  that 
the  learner  is  at  first  confused ;  and,  lacking  any  general  principle,  he 
soon  forgets  what  he  learns. 

Punctuation  is  a  branch  of  Grammar,  and  should  have  its  place  as 
such ;  and  as  it  is  more  important  than  nine-tenths  (if  not  all)  of  the 
formal  parsing  and  analysis,  it  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of 
much  of  it.  The  proper  use  of  points  can  be  determined  only  by  an 
analysis  of  the  sentence,  in  fact,  though  it  need  not  be  a  formal  anal- 
ysis ;  and  the  pupil  who  can  point  a  compound  and  complex  sentence, 
with  compound  and  complex  elements  in  its  structure,  knows  more  of 
it,  though  unable  to  analyze  it  in  formal  style,  than  one  who  can  sep- 
arate it  into  all  its  component  parts  and  classify  them  in  the  best  style 
of  Greene,  Clark,  or  any  other  author.  And  the  careful  study  of 
punctuation  leads  to  care  and  accuracy  in  writing.  In  my  writing  I 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  let  a  sentence  stand  which  I  can  not  punctu- 
ate to  suit  me :  it  is  certainly  awkward  and  vague  if  its  members  and 
elements  can  not  be  shown  by  pointing.  Every  one  who  has  any  care 
for  the  eflfect  of  what  he  writes  should  hold  this  rule  inflexibly,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  Observance  of  such  a  rule  cultivates  simplicity, 
directness  of  expression,  and  accuracy  in  the  structure  of  sentences; 
and  thus  it  serves  to  correct  one's  writing,  to  form  a  good  style,  and 
to  make  effective  what  is  written. 

In  subsetiuent  articles  I  purpose  to  speak  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Punctuation,  and  of  the  general  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma, 
semicolon,  and  colon.  SCRIBA. 


EVERY      MOMENT      PRECIOUS, 


God  has  created  us  with  a  soul  to  save,  a  mind  to  improve,  and  a 
body  to  care  for;  and  each  one  of  these  needs  time  and  care  for  a 
healthy  development.  We  all  have  a  work  —  each  one  a  mission  that 
none  other  can  perform.  God  does  not  furnish  work  for  us  part  of 
our  lives  only,  but  for  every  moment  he  has  something  for  us  to  do. 
Our  life  here  is  short  at  best :  a  score  of  years  is  passed  in  thought- 
less youth;  then  the  active  cares  and  duties  of  life  are  thrown  upon 
us,  and  the  moments  are  few  in  which  we  can  calmly  sit  down  and  call 
the  time  our  own. 

Every  particle  of  gold  is  valuable ;  and  where  the  dust  of  it  is  han- 
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4ted  the  sweqn^  of  tke  floor  axe  axred  vitk  care,  and  amoant  to 
^pite  a  aoi  vkoa  Ae  caHeetioMs  of  ■Moths  are  taken  tog<^her.  If 
Acse  paitideB  of  eazth's  droas  are  vorth  saring.  hov  nraeh  more  tlie 
partades  of  toae;  and  if  thej  be  wdl  impiored,  daj  after  day,  tlirooo;h 
aBfietaaey  what  an  —told  wannf  of  good  will  be  aecwnplished.  Who 
of  wa  do  not  hare,  now  and  th^  odd  moBents  'few  tber  maj  be), 
whi^  &n  to  owr  lot,  to  be  ap^t  as  we  wish  ?  and  if  we  are  dedrovs 
aaad  waichfnl,  we  Kaj  redeem  many  of  these  from  being  losL  We 
need  to  hare  aoBe  work  always  ready  for  these  nM^MBts;  then  wkea 
tiMj  eoMe  gxaq»  AcM  with  energy,  and  stamp  eadi  Mie,  as  it  passes^ 
with  the  wotds  *  wdQ  iaiprored'. 

Onr  Ktcs  are  ande  up  of  mtonsoitB,  and  we  can  only  be  sore  of  Ht- 
i^  and  improving  the  prcsoit  one;  still,  how  prone  we  are  to  postpone 
■tndifn,  and  otiia'  known  dnties,  whidi  we  feel  dionld  be  attended  to 
MNP,  far  some  fntnre  time — snne  racation,  kmg  winter  eTenings,  or 
wamte  period  wben  we  think  we  shall  hare  less  to  do. 

We  all  know,  jHaetieally,  that  when  we  have  a  snrplos  of  money  on 
kand  we  are  a^  to  let  a  trifle  slip  hexey  and  a  trifle  there^  for  some  ar- 
tide  not  needed,  satiating  omselves  by  sayi^  it  is  mily  a  linle ;  but 
vh^  we  eonnt  np  die  littles  we  find  that  quite  a  sum  has  been  spent. 
The  aame  ptindple  wiU  appfy  to  onr  luting  small  moments  slip  away 
nnimprored.  We  have  a  mind,  the  great  storehouse  of  knowledge, 
which  neither  the  dajs  of  oar  youth  nor  a  complete  college  coarse  are 
to  fill,  so  that  we  may  draw  from  it  the  rest  of  our  lives  (as 
n  to  think) ;  bat  we  need  to  be  eondnoally  drawing  from  it 
and  poming  in  fresh  supplies,  or  dse  die  whole  will  become  stale  and 


We  are  eontinoaDy  bearing  the  e<Hnplaint  of  not  having  tune  as  an 
cxcnae  fior  neglecting  known  daties.  In  sanne  eases  this  may  be  ralid  ; 
bat  we  Tentnre  to  say  that  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten  it  is  a  worthless 
ffafsp  Wm  mote  time  be  giren  as  when  we  are  wasting  some  of  its 
precions  moments?  If  we  have  the  calling  of  a  teacher,  we  shall  have 
inKfirnt  time  to  fit  owselves  well  if  we  bat  improve  it  aU.  Many  of 
«B  spend  madi  time  in  conversation  which  coald  be  more  osefully  oc- 
cqned;  and  we  fed  it  as  snme  known  duty  presses  npon  ns,  but  we 
often  lack  dedaaoo  to  withdraw.  And  here  is  an  argument  against 
the  praetiee  of  boardii^  around :  not  but  that  it  is  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable, bat  we  can  not  afford  to  q»end  so  much  time  in  eunversation ; 
we  need  moeh  time  to  oorselTes^  to  cultivate  oar  minds. 

When  we  he  down  at  ni^t  we  should  feel  that  we  do  so  not  for 
pleaeore,  or  to  kill  time,  but  that  we  may  gain  new  strength  and  en- 
ergy, to  pgepaic  «•  for  daties  and  labon  that  await  us.     By  improv- 


tBJilTWUff  imjurmBK. 


WKg evoy  mamteakem  mate ws. tB>affl 

Mggy  ifciitliBMKrfBJMaiftogiui 
iftoB  Ike  wfapldlnftBanfiailllEli 

S  ait  tiv  doB  of  BSe- ^  Ite  tOBE  1 
loiraai  fiuK  «nr  fil^  lumr  mHfc  it  wonfifi  AosiBBilc 


3.    . 


Euinrvjs  r  I  31  1  adhoidbBa'aEni  <iif  see  ^vigi&s''  isx^eraesKsc  awrf 
InsR&i^e.  £7  -TifieSfj^  smb.  I  nnlk  eatniieii  tsD  s&e  "'Sdof*  ni  ^him  1^  ■wTiBgrwc' 
Joumai  f  T>iit  aiosc  knonr  tftaft  Sbt  a  has  lone  sk  ^s»  ^ees  sfie  liia^ 
of  my  amMiaxm  im  *  kaen  sefiaat'r  ainf  I 've  anean;  Ions  r^mms^  ^unoi^ 

fii&uev  nnvr  oven  a  flUBpfaaad  iptnd;:  Aoy  aftonffl  Ac  tHannt^Uf 
ItHiu.^i^mftBiRarsfee'lnra'vapc  ^ItT  *fliftig.  imr  Tifalt'Tlii— farr'  Sk^ 
ImgmnibdfeBiditfediBdLiwftfciiBuiaffnftmrq^ 

d^enan^  sbAov  <Rr  &>  wiiglli  hs*  onanndbr  s  Binnrai.  dhi'  oAdifaBBi 
JhaoM  «M  iwfc  wy  to  Iburwafc  fsa^Baat  lbfmwm£uiwiiuMamiL  iilhi  wwMl 
■ead  hilt  wpmi,  toWqiirywi;:  wast  dtagrwnfifidllaMdktftfr^anfc^dr 
wist^oia  af  t&igr  fill  ftaan  bffltr^s;  »»£  fnoAtxnd  ^?nw  wceesfeuii^iL 
Ikrnl»dhnM6ffanifea£Ii»««^  Cffwiwtwfc  Bqiwwfe  mmM a— » 
lUM»kK»toft»«ianuBMB»il.  C&aMki— —tew 
I  Izn^ir.  afiAan^  I  Badl  ngnreir  6e«i  aa  fewjimiiii  as  tol 
6r»t&iffi»aMiaBlB)»tofiaH&iirtoBft  Hat  Ar  iwiimliiiMiiii  <rf«irag 
nemffift!  na^fcawst.  nt&a  were^  av  ante  dht  <iiftUHraB  ani  ife  pose  dP  warn 
aaoub^nvai  viateafi  T..  pafi  ^  •dftnsadi  dbKk  n|ia»  d^ 
iyBiM»adhirtwfcBrit«aifeite»pa«ihttJU^BiMML    ^SMnBOs^iini. 
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pathetically  I  would  exhort  him  to  turn  from  his  evil  ways.  At  first 
he  might  be  stubborn ;  but  as  I  went  on  to  talk  his  eye  would  grow 
moist,  his  lips  quiver,  and  at  last  he  would  burst  into  tears,  and,  if  he 
was  n't  a  very  big  boy,  would  throw  his  arms  around  my  neck  and  en- 
treat my  forgiveness;  and  then  (if,  as  before)  I  would  kiss  him  and 
send  him  home  forgiven,  and  for  all  time  thereafter  he  would  be  a 
model  pupil.  And  I  could  almost  feel  the  tears  coursing  down  my 
cheeks  at  thought  of  the  affecting  scene. 

0,  how  earnestly  would  I  strive  to  guide  their  tender  minds  aright : 
and  in  after  years,  when  I  should  be  old  and  gray-headed,  how  would 
they  come  thronging  around  my  pathway  to  thank  me  for  my  early 
teachings.     Yes,  mine  should  be  a  model  school.    • 

Well,  last  winter  I  began  to  think  that  my  attainments  in  literature, 
science  and  art  might  warrant  the  realizing  of  these  aspirations.  I 
could  explain  the  least  common  multiple  and  the  greatest  Common  di- 
visor, could  parse  a  compound  relative  pronoun,  and  looked  with  pro- 
found pity  upon  those  unlettered  persons  who  would  persist  in  saying 
'I  done  it'  and  '  it  was  me',  and  was  prepared  to  go  forth  in  the  spirit 
of  a  reformer,  and  if  need  be  of  a  martyr,  in  contending  against  '  case', 
and  '  mode'.  I  could  tell  all  the  rivers  of  America  in  their  order,  be- 
ginning at  Kwichpak  and  coming  back  to  Kwiehpak  again.  And,  as 
a  finishing  stroke  to  all  these  accomplishments,  I  attended  a  two-weeks 
session  of  the  Institute  at  D.  There  I  learned  very  many  of  the  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  a  teacher  that  I  did  not  know  before,  and  I 
had  my  head  stowed  full  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  Geography, 
Grammar,  and  Arithmetic,  together  with  a  full  analysis  of  each  sub- 
ject; and  what  I  had  n't  in  my  head  I  carried  neatly  written  out  in 
my  Institute  note-book,  which  I  resolved  should  be  my  constant  com- 
panion, my  counselor  in  every  time  of  need. 

I  learned,  too,  how  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  the  most  direct  avenues 
to  the  mind,  and  how  '  object  lessons'  could  be  made  both  pleasant 
and  profitable  to  the  young  pupil,  and  how  the  art  of  breathing,  which 
is  so  little  understood,  should  be  taught  and  practiced. 

It  was  n't  in  the  nature  of  things  that  all  these  qualifications  should 
long  lack  a  proper  field  for  their  exercise ;  and  so  it  came  about  that 
I  was  engaged  to  teach  a  district  school  in  M. 

The  Monday  morning  came  upon  which  I  was  to  begin  my  labors  — 
a  lowery,  cloudy  day ;  but  what  cared  I  ?  My  heart  was  brimful  of 
enthusiasm  and  eager  to  begin  my  life-work.  I  must  confess,  however, 
to  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  and  a  down-tumbling  of  one  of  my 
castles-in-the-air,  as  the  low-roofed  brown  school-house  first  broke  upon 
my  sight.     A  nearer  view  showed  evident  marks  of  its  not  having  beeu 
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very  gently  dealt  with  by  time,  or  weather,  or  boys'  jack-knives ;  and 
the  narrow  path  which  led  to  it,  through  chips  and  brush  and  sticks 
of  wood,  certainly  did  not  look  like  an  approach  to  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva. 

Resolutely  opening  the  door,  down  tumbled  castle  the  second,  viz., 
the  orderly  row  of  caps  and  bonnets  in  the  entry ;  for  entry  there  was 
none,  only  a  square  box  of  a  room,  with  desks  on  three  sides  and  the 
door  which  I  was  entering  on  the  fourth ;  a  huge  rusty-iron  stove,  and 
surrounding  it  three  recitation-benches,  two  of  them  minus  two  legs 
apiece,  consequently  considerably  declined  from  a  perpendicular;  a 
water-pail,  just  ready  to  collapse  from  long  dearth  of  water;  a  rusty 
tin  cup  (would  it  be  possible  ever  to  lift  it  to  my  lips  ?) ;  a  presenta- 
ble broom;  and  lastly,  suspended  by  a  nail  upon  the  wall,  was  a  birch- 
en rod  —  I  suppose  it  was  birchen,  the  sceptre  of  authority  Avhich  my 
last  winter's  predecessor  had  wielded.  Here  I  was  conscious  of  a  ter- 
rible crash,  several  castles  following  at  once,  and  seeming  as  if  they 
would  bury  me  in  the  ruins.  But  they  did  not.  Recovering  from 
my  dismay,  I  called  to  mind  what  I  had  heard  at  D.,  that  a  teacher 
should  always  govern  his  room  and  himself  before  he  undertook  to  gov- 
ern his  school. 

So  I  seized  the  broom  and  went  to  work.  It  was  early — not  yet 
eight  o'clock :  how  much  might  not  be  accomplished  in  an  hour !  I 
was  soon  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  not  of  glory,  but  of  dust.  Huge  gray 
spiders  were  remorselessly  dislodged,  and  their  cunningly -wrought 
fabrics,  daintier  than  the  finest  silks,  were  torn  and  scattered  by  the 
ruthless  broom.  Once  I  might  have  felt  some  movings  of  pity,  or 
some  twinges  of  conscience,  at  such  wholesale  destruction ;  but  not 
now.  I  was  desperate.  Benches  were  put  together,  piece  to  its  piece, 
and  made  to  stand  bolt-upright.  Occasionally  a  little  mouse  peered 
its  bright  eyes  out  of  a  hole  in  the  corner,  as  if  wondering  what  the 
uproar  all  meant.  But  steadily  the  discipline  went  on.  The  pail  was 
carried  down  to  a  little  brook  not  far  away,  and  left  to  recover  itself; 
the  cup  was  scoured  until  it  reflected  back  in  frightful  caricature  the 
flushed  face  before  it;  the  rod  was  broken  into  a  dozen  pieces  and 
thrown  out  of  the  window,  with  a  few  exclamations  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt for  the  man  who  had  used  it. 

Before  nine  o'clock  I  looked  around  upon  a  meek,  subdued  school- 
room, and  was  ready  to  welcome  the  shy  little  group  which  soon  after 
entered.  And  still  they  came,  until  they  numbered  thirty  children, 
of  all  sizes  and  ages,  from  the  toddling,  lisping  child  of  four,  whose 
bigger  sister  brought  a  blanket  and  a  pillow  for  the  little  one  to  go  to 
sleep  upon,  to  the  great  overgrown  boy  of  fourteen,  and  the  mincing 
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young  lady  of  seventeen.  An  inecngruous  assembly,  surely :  but  were 
they  not  my  pupils  ?  and  was  I  not  their  teacher,  duly  inspected  and 
accredited,  and  my  credentials  in  my  pocket?  Summoning  all  my 
dignity,  I  began  the  duties  of  the  day.  Perhaps  I  was  too  dignified ; 
for  the  children  were  evidently  afraid  of  me.  Now  I  had  never  fan- 
cied myself  an  ogress  quite,  and  could  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  that 
I  could  inspire  fear  in  any  living  thing :  yet,  there  was  the  distress- 
ing fact  before  me,  and  something  must  be  done  to  remedy  it;  so  I 
bethought  me  of  the  '  object  lessons',  knowing  they  would  go  as  far  as 
any  thing  in  establishing  familiarity  between  us. 

A  potato  was  the  only  thing  of  a  vegetable  kind  that  I  was  able  to 
procure  for  my  first  lesson.  When  I  produced  it,  one  day,  they  all 
looked  aghast.  I  must  confess,  the  look  of  blank  astonishment  upon 
their  faces  disconcerted  me  not  a  little.  Perhaps,  too,  the  nondescript 
form  and  color  of  the  vegetable  were  against  it;  for  they  seemed  as 
afraid  of  the  potato  as  of  me.  Only  a  few  faint  replies  were  elicited; 
and  the  exercise  was  concluded,  not  at  all  to  my  satisfaction,  but  with 
the  promise  that  we  would  talk  more  about  it  next  day. 

The  next  morning,  while  exercising  my  reading-class  in  breathing, 
articulation,  etc.,  1  was  called  to  the  door,  and  there  stood  a  sunburnt 
man,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  who  announced  himself  as  Mr.  B., 
the  father  of  two  of  my  larger  boys.  He  said  his  boys  had  told  him 
how  I  had  a  class  in  potaters,  and  he  did  n't  send  them  to  school  to 
learn  about  potaters ;  he  wanted  them  to  learn  their  readin'  and  writin' 
and  'rethmetic.  I  tried  to  explain  ;  but  he  would  not  hear.  He  could 
teach  them  all  they  wanted  to  know  about  potaters  :  guessed  they  'd 
know  enough  about  them  by  the  time  they  'd  planted  and  hoed  that 
twenty-acre  field ;  and  he  wanted  I  should  make  them  'tend  right  up 
to  their  learnin',  for  they  could  n't  come  to  school  all  summer. 

It  was  with  a  sinking  heart  that  1  turned  again  to  my  duties;  but 
the  breathing  was  suspended,  and  the  '  class  in  potatoes'  excused  from 
reciting  for  that  day.  Another  time,  when  we  were  getting  dull  and 
listless,  I  asked  them  if  they  knew  how  to  laugh.  There  was  no  re- 
sponse. I  told  them  then  that  1  would  teach  them.  When  I  say 
'  ha',  you  must  say  '  ha' ;  when  I  say  '  ha-ha',  you  must  say  '  ha-ha' ; 
when  I  say  '  ha-ha-ha',  you  must  say  '  ha-ha-ha'.  I  began, '  Ha' :  one 
timid  voice  responded,  '  Ha'.  This  would  never  do.  I  tried  again, 
and  again,  until  as  many  as  a  dozen  replied,  but  in  voices  that  sounded 
as  if  they  came  from  the  tombs.  '  Ha-ha' :  the  responses  were  fewer 
yet.  '  Ha-ha-ha' :  a  dead  silence,  with  those  children  standing  open- 
mouthed  and  -eyed,  evidently  thinking  I  had  gone  crazy.  The  effect 
was  too  ludicrous ;  and  I  burst  into  a  laugh  which,  if  not  scientific,  was 
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at  least  genuine.  This  last  was  infectious,  and  the  school  was  dismissed 
as  hilarious  as  even  our  Prof,  of  laughing  could  desire.  But  the  next 
night,  when  I  came  to  my  boarding-around  place,  I  was  solemnly  told 
that  the  children  were  not  sent  to  school  to  learn  to  laugh,  nor  to  learn 
to  breathe :  they  knew  quite  enough  about  that  already.  Again  I 
tried  to  explain  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use  :  every  thing  that  was  not  Gram- 
mar, Geography,  or  Arithmetic,  had  no  place  in  the  school-room. 

And  so  I  have  gone  on  for  six  weeks,  giving  way  before  some  of 
their  prejudices,  combating  others,  and  trying  to  soften  others.  But 
this  short  experience  has  shown  me  that  school-teaching  is  not  all  a 
flowery  road.  With  all  my  care,  failures  in  recitation  will  occur  almost 
daily.  Pathetic  exhortations  do  not  always  avail  with  naughty  boys. 
I  am  conscious  of  a  daily-increasing  respect  for  my  predecessor  of  the 
birchen  rod,  and  have  thought  regretfully,  more  than  once,  of  my  haste 
and  over-zeal  in  destroying  that  emblem  of  his  authority. 

Weary  and  dispirited,  I  go  to  my  boardiug-place,  and  smile  with 
contempt  at  the  foolish  fancies  I  indulged  so  short  a  time  ago.  Yes: 
six  weeks  have  made  me  a  wiser  as  well  as  a  sadder schoolma'am. 

Cor.  Mich.  Jour,  of  £duc. 


CONVERSATIONS    WITH     AN     OLD     S  CH  0  OLM  ASTEE. 


Method  in  Recitations. — I  met  my  friend  Erastus  again,  yes- 
terday, and  immediately  called  his  attention  to  a  fact  that  had  been 
overlooked  by  us  in  our  last  conversation  :  namely,  that,  while  we  are 
looking  at  specific  ends  in  our  studies  and  teachings,  we  are  in  danger 
of  making  one-sided  scholars.  ''  For,"  said  I,  "  is  there  not  a  tend- 
ency in  all  earnest  devotedness  to  one  trade,  or  pursuit,  to  produce  a 
habit  very  favorable  to  excellence  in  that  special  department,  and  just 
as  unfavorable  to  another';"' 

"  Partially  so,"  said  he,  "  though  not  entirely  so.  For  example  :  If 
a  man  works  at  chopping  wood  for  a  whole  day  in  succession,  he  is  ac- 
quiring a  tendency  which  will  unfit  him  for  sawing.  But  we  shall 
make  a  great  mistake  if  we  reason  very  strongly  about  our  mental  hab- 
its from  our  bodily  ones.  In  most  of  the  mental  operations  the  whole 
mind  works;  while  in  many  bodily  labors  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
body  works.  Thus  in  sewing,  the  fingers,  the  hand  and  the  arm  alone 
really  work;  the  rest  of  the  body,  saving  the  nerves  of  motion  from 
the  brain  and  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  side,  is  almost  passive. 
32 
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So  in  walking,  the  feet  and  legs  are  in  motion,  and  truly  work ;  but 
the  chest  and  the  shoulders  scarcely  act  at  all.  And  the  case  is  still 
more  clearly  one  of  entire  inactivity  when  these  motions  of  the  body 
or  these  exercises  are  of  that  habitual  sort  which  come  at  length  to  be 
performed  almost  involuntarily.  Not  exactly  so  the  mind.  Its  every 
power  more  readily  sympathizes  with  all  the  others,  and  when  one 
works  all  are  more  or  less  interested;  and  hence  our  great  object  in 
study  is  to  put  the  pupil  upon  such  studies,  and  to  compel  him  to 
work  in  such  a  way,  as  to  employ  the  greatest  number  of  the  mental 
faculties,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  give  to  them  all  both 
agility  and  power  of  endurance." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I. 

"  Why,  simply,  that  we  want  the  whole  mind  and  soul  to  work  with 
vigor  and  precision,  and  thus  to  habituate  itself  to  all  such  labors  as 
it  will  be  obliged  in  future  life  to  perform  :  and  hence  it  was  that  I 
said,  Probably  the  memory  is  better  cultivated  by  paying  no  attention 
to  it  specially,  but  requiring  it  to  work  in  gathering  and  retaining  ma- 
terials for  the  use  of  the  other  faculties ;  just  as  the  hand  is  made  skill- 
ful not  so  much  by  any  manipulations  specially  designed  to  produce 
suppleness  as  by  patient  attention  to  the  various  works  which  it  ought 
to  perform." 

"  Then  ",  said  I,  ''  I  am  afraid  that  we  teachers  talk  too  much,  and 
do  not  give  our  pupils  opportunities  enough  to  work  for  themselves." 

"You  are  partly  right,  and  partly  wrong",  said  he.  "  We  do  not 
always  give  our  scholars  chances  enough  for  invention,  comparison, 
thinking,  or  judging,  or,  indeed,  for  any  thing  but  memory.  Yet  I 
think,  as  you  intended  to  be  understood,  you  are  more  wrong  than 
right.  If  the  object  of  teaching  is  simply  and  solely  to  train  and  dis- 
cipline the  mind,  to  make  it  ready  to  do  its  own  work  and  to  do  it 
rapidly,  to  go  through  a  given  course  of  calculating  or  thinking  in  a 
given  way, —  then  we  certainly  do  talk  too  much  by  farj  but  if  the 
young  pupil  needs  information,  then,  probably,  we  do  not  talk  too 
much,  nor  enough.  Almost  all  the  facts  that  we  acquire,  in  our  older 
as  well  as  in  our  younger  days,  we  obtain  by  means  of  testimony — that 
is,  from  reading  books,  or  from  conversation  with  our  fellow  men  ;  and 
the  young  miud  especially  needs  information  as  the  basis  for  all  its 
drills  and  disciplinary  movements :  hence  I  hold  that  a  teacher  can 
not  communicate  too  much  information  to  a  scholar." 

"  Agreed."  said  I.  "  And  there  is  Sam  Panticost,  who  is  continu- 
ally talking  to  his  scholars,  from  morning  till  night,  telling  stories, 
answering  questions,  reading  books,  and  giving  new  rules  and  expla- 
nations: Sam  is  right,  then,  is  he?" 
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"  You  are  sharp  to-niglit."  said  he.  "  But  Sam  is  not  right ;  for 
he  talks  without  method  or  aim.  He  never  knows,  when  he  coes  to 
a  recitation,  what  he  is  to  do  or  say;  and  hence  he  never  does  the 
proper  thing  at  the  proper  time.  When  he  hears  a  class  in  seoirraphy, 
an  accident  may  send  him  off  to  give  you  the  history  of  any  of  the  sci- 
ences, or  a  dissertation  on  war  and  architecture.  A  friend  called  at 
his  school  a  week  since,  and  gave  me  a  little  account  of  his  operations. 
*  Tell  me; '  said  I,  'for  I'll  warrant  they  were  both  useful  and  amusing.' 

'•  •  3Iore  amusing  than  useful,  I  imagine.'  said  he.  '  Well.  Sam  was 
hearing  a  class  in  geography.  Arabia  was  the  first  country  of  the  les- 
son ;  and  he  asked  one  question  —  How  is  Arabia  bounded  ?  When 
the  scholar  could  not  bound  it,  Pautieost  remarked  that  its  boundiiries 
had  always  been  quite  indefinite,  and  indeed  that  it  had  never  been 
united  under  one  nationality.  Notwithstanding,  its  people  (or  peoples 
originating  there)  had  exerted  a  lai"ge  influence  upon  both  the  literary 
and  political  fortunes  of  the  world.  '  For  instance,'  said  he,  '  by  the 
people  who  roamed  over  the  sands  of  Arabia  the  greatest  impetus  was 
given  to  the  seieuoe  of  mathematics,  by  the  invention  of  the  decimal 
notation.'  He  then  went  on  to  explain  how  the  decimal  ratio  was  a 
wonderful  contrivance  for  saving  mental  labor,  and  how  it  would  have 
been  better  if  they  had  struck  upon  the  duodecimal  system.  All  this 
was  illustrated  upon  the  blackboard,  but  in  a  manner  so  loose  and  ir- 
regular that  the  beauty,  the  force,  and  information,  were  completely 
lost.  The  geography-lesson  was  interrupted  and  spoiled ;  the  lecture 
on  the  decimal  and  duodecimal  systems  was  bunglingly  done  and  good 
for  nothing;  the  whole  time  was  thrown  away;  and  finally  the  minds 
of  the  scholars  were  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  what  was  communi- 
cated, and  all  was  lost.  Eut  the  worst  of  it  has  not  yet  been  stated. 
The  whole  school  was  compelled  to  listen  to  something  novel,  and  hence 
they  could  not  study.  So  bad  habits  were  formed  and  fixed  upon  the 
teacher  and  pupils,  by  failing  to  have  a  place  for  his  work  and  to  do 
the  work  at  that  time  and  place.'  Now  some  teachers  are  everlastingly 
talking  to  their  pupils,  but  just  in  this  random,  slipshod,  illogical  way, 
without  order,  and  with  worse  than  damage  to  every  body  who  is  ob- 
liged to  hear." 

"  But  this  is  very  amusing  to  the  classes.  "  said  I.  ''  And  he  is  said 
to  be  always  giving  his  scholars  new  facts,  and  he  keeps  them  posted 
as  to  the  news  of  the  day." 

"Very  likely."  said  Erastus.  "  But  he  docs  not  do  any  thing  for 
the  sake  of  discipline :  every  thing  is  thrown  into  heaps,  or.  as  it  is 
called  when  speaking  of  rubbish,  it  is  'shot'  out  of  his  mind  toward 
the  minds  of  his  pupils — as  if  the  only  purpose  of  knowledge  or  facts 
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was  to  fill  up  a  space  which  would  be  either  empty  or  below  the  com- 
luon  level ;  aud  as  in  cities  all  manner  of  oflfal  and  rubbish  is  shot  into 
such  depressed  places  without  order  or  care,  and  there  lies  steaming 
and  fermenting,  so  every  fact  which  Sam  finds  is  shot  without  thought 
at  his  scholars.  Sam  has  absolutely  no  system  about  his  recitations. 
He  does,  indeed,  have  their  time  fixed  and  settled  unalterably.  As 
in  the  case  named,  in  the  hour  for  geography-recitation  he  gave  a  lec- 
ture on  the  abstrusities  of  some  parts  of  mathematics.  On  another 
occasion,  when  he  ought  to  have  given  the  class  a  drill  on  grammar, 
particularly  on  parsing  according  to  the  rules  of  syntax,  he  went  on  — 
led  away  by  a  particular  sentence  that  came  up  for  analysis  —  to  give 
a  lecture  on  geology.  I  myself  heard  him  once,  in  a  class  on  chemis- 
try, give  a  fine  disquisition  on  disinterested  benevolence." 

"  You  are  critical."  said  I.  "  Would  you  always  have  the  teacher 
confine  himself  to  the  topic  on  hand,  and  to  say  nothing  else!"' 

"  Very  nearly."  said  he.  "At  all  events,  a  teacher  should  be  cer- 
tain beforehand  what  course  he  is  to  take  aud  how  he  will  pursue  it. 
For  I  do  hold  that  every  recitation  should  consist  of  two  parts — the 
book  ideas,  divisions,  aud  arrangements,  and  the  teacher's  comments 
and  explanations;  but  all  these  must  be  made  into  one  complete  whole, 
not  be  made  to  cross  and  derange  and  neutralize  each  other." 

*'  You  would  insist  on  having  a  teacher  closely  confined  to  the  exact 
lessons  in  the  book,  and  to  the  exact  words,  too — would  you?"  in- 
quired I. 

"  And  what",  said  he,  "  would  you  think  of  me  if  I  should  answer 
both  yes  and  no?" 

"  I  should  of  course  think  you  very  crafty,  not  to  say  inconsistent." 

"  And  have  you  never  yet  learned",  said  he  in  reply,  "  that  every 
question  of  this  sort  must,  by  the  very  philosophy  of  things,  have 
these  two  answers?" 

"  How  so?     Explain,  Erastus." 

'•  Why,  when  we  do  any  thing  practical,  did  you  never  notice  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  thing  shall  be  done  depends  much  on  the  use 
we  intend  to  make  of  it?  For  instance,  how  a  farmer  will  plant  and 
cultivate  his  field  of  maize  will  depend  on  his  decision  what  he  will  do 
with  his  crop  :  if  he  means  to  raise  it  for  simple  fodder,  he  will  prob- 
ably sow  broadcast  or  in  drills,  and  let  it  alone  without  cultivating  j 
but  if  he  means  to  raise  corn  for  the  market,  he  will  plant  in  hills, 
and  cultivate  it  carefully.  So  of  his  clover  crop,  and  even  his  timo- 
thy :  if  for  pasture-land,  he  will  not  mind  if  they  be  sown  on  corn- 
hills  j  but  if  for  meadows  to  be  mown  for  hay,  he  must  be  careful  to 
lay  the  ground  down  smooth  with  harrow  and  roller.     And  so  with 
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learniDg  or  teaching :  the  process  will  necessarily  be  different  when 
different  ends  are  had  in  view.  Thus,  if  discipline  is  wanted,  if  a 
straight-forward,  earnest,  persistent  habit  of  thinking  and  accurate  re- 
membering is  wanted,  then  stick  to  the  book — every  word,  syllable 
and  letter;  if  information  is  to  be  communicated,  then  you  may  follow 
the  other  plan,  and  lecture  and  instruct,  giving  facts  and  expluinin"- 
them  —  reviewing  and  drilling  somewhat  afterward.'' 

"  I  think",  said  I,  "■  that  I  comprehend  you.  But  can  those  two  be 
joined,  and  made  into  the  same  system?" 

"  That  is,  you  want  to  know  if  the  book-drill  and  the  plan  of  lectur- 
ing can  be  brought  into  the  same  school  and  combined  ?  " 

"  Exactly."  said  I. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  honestly,  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  in  the  same 
classes  to  any  great  extent.  The  drill,  after  the  information  chiefly 
derived  from  the  text-book,  is  for  the  younger  minds;  the  lecture,  for 
those  very  mature :  and  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  bring  them  to- 
gether. But  we  are  wandering  from  the  point  on  which  we  began, 
and  for  'which  alone  I  want  to  talk,  for  my  own  profit;  .  for  I  find  that 
talking  over  a  subject  with  a  friend  makes  my  own  ideas  clearer  than 
before.  This  is  what  I  was  saying  a  while  ago  :  that  a  teacher  should 
always  know  beforehand  exactly  what  he  is  to  teach,  and  how,  and  by 
what  order,  he  is  to  teach  it ;  these  are  the  three  problems  of  the  suc- 
cessful practice  in  teaching.  A  teacher  must  be  able  to  remove  diffi- 
culties from  the  pathways  of  his  pupils  at  proper  times;  but,  notwith- 
standing, he  should  be  more  skillful  to  teach  the  pupils  in  what  man- 
ner to  remove  difficulties  for  themselves.  He  should  be  able  to  solve 
hard  and  knotty  problems  for  his  scholars ;  but  he  should  know  better 
how  to  stimulate  them  to  solve  such  problems  for  themselves.  They 
can  only  be  made  able  to  do  this  by  practical  work  —  not  by  any  inge- 
nuity of  their  own,  but  by  hard  and  patient  practice  and  drilling;  and 
if  a  teacher  means  to  give  his  scholars  any  thing  else,  he  must  bring 
it  in  as  a  part  of  the  book,  not  in  opposition  to  it.  To  do  any  other 
way  is  like  bringing  an  acid  and  an  alkali  into  contact;  they  will  neu- 
tralize each  other.  But  to  use  the  book  as  the  foundation,  he  must 
have  studied  it  very  carefully,  and  know  how  to  engraft  upon  it  the 
further  information  he  would  impart." 

Robert  Alltn,  in  Ohio  Educational  llontbly  for  June. 


Books. —  Without  books,  God  is  silent,  justice  dormant,  natural 
science  at  a  stand,  philosophy  lame,  letters  dumb,  and  all  things  in- 
volved in  Cimmerian  darkness.  bamhouk. 
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THERE     IS     NO      SCHOOL     TO-DAY. 

BT   A    SCUOOL-OIRL. 

Vacation  is  here  ;  there  is  no  school  to-day: 

I  am  glad,  I  am  glad  it  has  come  ! 
0,  the  times  we  shall  have  in  the  romp  and  the  play, 

And  the  blessings  of  staying  at  home  ! 
There  is  no  school  to-day ! 

We  may  wander  beneath  the  cool  spreading  shade, 

Or  list  to  the  honey-bee's  song  ; 
Or  sport  with  deliglit  on  the  green  grassy  glade, 

Or  wander  the  streamlets  along. 

There  is  no  school  to-day  ! 

We  may  visit  together  the  children  we  love. 

And  mingle  in  innocent  mirth  ; 
And  this  whole  vacation  with  spirit  improve, 

And  spend  it  for  all  it  is  worth. 

There  is  no  school  to-day  ! 

Vacation  —  two  months  —  't  is  a  very  long  time  : 

I  think  that  the  days  will  move  slow. 
Before  we  all  meet  as  we  did  'lang  syne'. 

And  all  to  the  school-room  shall  go. 
There  is  no  school  to-day  ! 

Good  things  we  shall  have  while  vacation  shall  last, 

And  after  go  gladly  to  school : 
When  the  school-day  of  life  for  ever  is  past, 

Who  desires  to  be  known  as  a  fool  — 

And  no  school  on  that  day?  Peoria  Union. 


Books  are  the  glorious  legacies  of  each  age  to  the  future.  They  are 
the  holiest  part  of  the  author's  self:  they  are  the  statue  which  he  has 
chiseled  with  earnest,  passionate  love,  until,  Pygmalion-like,  his  soul 
has  gone  out  from  his  ardent,  burning  glances,  and  infused  the  lifeless 
marble  with  the  warmth  and  glow  of  his  own  spirit.  And  when  we  gaze 
on  this  statue,  when  we  read  these  thoughts,  we  know  him  more  truly 
than  if  we  had  broken  bread  with  him  for  years.        Mich.  Jour.  of  Educ 
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JOHN'S      NEW      ARITHMETIC. 


"  Father,  the  master  says  I  must  have  a  new  Arithmetic,  right 
away." 

"  A  new  Arithmetic  ! "  said  the  Deacon,  taking  off  his  spectacles, 
and  raising  his  eyebrows  :  "  all  nonsense.  It  is  n't  more  than  a  year 
since  I  bought  you  one,  just  because  the  master,  who  was  boarding 
here,  and  your  m^other,  and  the  girls,  all  set  in  about  it;  and  so,  to 
keep  peace,  I  had  to  get  it.  I  would  u't  give  that  man  his  bread-and- 
butter  for  all  he  'd  teach  my  children.  I  heard  he  got  stuck,  last  win- 
ter, on  a  sura  in  Compound  Interest :  I  do  n't  think  that  speaks  very 
well  for  a  fellow  that 's  been  in  college  two  years.  All  he  cared  about 
was  to  go  to  parties,  and  carry  the  girls  to  ride." 

"  I  do  not  know  any  thing  about  that,  father.  But  I  want  a  new 
Arithmetic.  All  the  class  have  got  one  but  Charles  Swan;  and  he 
will  have  one  just  as  soon  as  his  father  gets  home.  I  can  not  go  on 
with  the  study  if  I  do  not,  for  Mr.  Morris  says  he  shall  not  have  any 
of  the  old  ones  used  in  school.  If  you  could  hear  him  talk  about  it, 
you  would  think  it  was  all  time  thrown  away  to  study  the  old  one. 
But  if  I  can  not  have  one  I  must  tell  him  so :  that  is  all  about  it." 

Here  Mrs.  Deacon,  who  had  been  busy  taking  up  a  stocking,  felt  a 
few  motherly  twinges  about  her  heart :  though  she  always  kept  a  strict 
eye  to  economy,  said  she  could  n't  bear  to  have  John  go  without  the 
book,  if  all  the  rest  were  going  to  have  one,  and  told  father  she  thought 
he  had  better  get  him  one. 

"  It 's  all  nonsense,  I  say,  wife,  getting  so  many  new  books.  Only 
last  week  I  had  to  buy  a  geography  for  Sarah,  because  something  new 
had  been  got  up;  and  ever  since  school  began  Henry  has' been  teasing 
me  for  a  slate.  Now  what  does  he  want  of  a  slate  but  to  slip  down 
and  smash  it  up  ?  It 's  nothing  but  get,  get,  all  the  time.  I  do  n't 
see  why  that  teacher  ca'  n't  let  well-enough  alone.  There  's  nothing 
the  matter  with  your  arithmetic:  just  as  good  as  it  was  last  winter. 
It 's  all  a  piece  of  speculation,  this  changing  books  so  often ;  and  I  'm 
not  going  to  help  any  body  along  in  it." 

"We  do  n't  know  as  it  's  always  so."  replied  Mrs.  Deacon.  "I 
rather  guess  it  will  be  as  well  to  get  the  book  as  to  make  any  trouble 
about  it.  You  know  there  might  be  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  it  if  he 
did  n't  have  one.  I  should  n't  want  any  body  to  think  hard  of  you, 
or  that  you  do  n't  do  as  well  by  your  boys  as  any  body  docs.  It  would 
n't  be  true,  if  they  did;  but  people  will  talk,  whether  they  have  rea- 
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son  to  or  not.  You  can  take  some  of  that  money  you  gave  me  to  buy 
a  cap  with ;  I  'm  in  no  hurry  for  a  new  one.  How  much  does  it  cost, 
John  ?" 

"  I  do  not  remember  exactly :  seventy-five  cents,  I  believe." 

"  0,  I  've  got  money  enough,  wife ;  but  I  do  n't  want  to  spend  it 
foolishly.  It 's  the  principle  of  the  thing  I  look  at.  It  is  n't  right  to 
throw  money  away,  you  know  :  and  I  believe  this  changing  books  so 
often  is  a  foolish  outlay.  Beside,  it  only  makes  the  scholars  uneasy; 
and  by-and-by,  if  they  do  n't  get  along  just  so  with  every  thing,  they  '11 
think  it 's  all  in  the  book,  and  want  something  new.  Now  I  think 
they  can  learn  just  as  much  in  the" old  ones  as  in  the  new  ones.  There  's 
another  thing  I  do  n't  like  very  well :  every  time  school  begins  there  's 
some  new  thing  to  be  studied.  Now  I  do  n't  believe  in  children's  try- 
ing to  know  so  much  :  they  do  n't  get  hold  of  any  thing  right.  Why 
do  n't  they  study  a  book  till  they  finish  it?  then  there  would  be  some 
sense  in  getting  a  new  one." 

"That's  just  my  opinion  about  it."  said  Mrs.  Deacon.  "I  never 
could  see  the  use  of  John's  having  that  new  History  before  he  was 
half  through  with  his  old  one.  I  know  they  are  all  hurried  along  too 
fast.  Harriet  told  me  this  morning  she  did  n't  want  to  go  to  school 
any  longer,  because  the  teacher  gave  such  long  lessons  she  could  n't 
keep  up  with  her  class.  In  this  way,  none  of  them  will  know  what 
they  have  been  about  by  next  summer.  But  what  can  we  do  about  it, 
but  just  let  them  go  on  ?  If  we  should  say  any  thing,  they  would  only 
tell  us  we  were  old  -  fashioned  and  did  n't  know  any  thing  about  it. 
That's  just  what  my  sister  Hannah  said,  when  she  was  out  here  last 
summer.  When  she  told  me  how  many  studies  her  girls  had,  I  told 
her  I  did  n't  want  my  children  to  spend  their  time  so.  She  said  times 
were  very  difi'erent  now  from  what  they  were  when  we  were  young." 

"  That's  very  true,  wife;  but  I  believe  they  are  no  better.  What 
boys  and  girls  knew  then  they  knew  :  there  was  no  hurrying  from  one 
book  to  another  without  being  sure  of  any  thing.  Why,  the  last  win- 
ter I  went  to  school  I  think  I  could  do  every  sum  in  old  Walsh's 
Arithmetic,  and  had  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  Morse's  Geography, 
too;  but  as  for  parsing,  I  could  n't  say  much  about  it — for  grammar 
always  came  hard  to  me,  so  I  let  that  go  for  something  I  liked  better. 
You  see,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  going  from  one  book  to  another, 
because  we  had  n't  the  books  for  it;  so  we  had  to  stick  to  one  thing 
till  we  were  sure  of  it.  But  now,  it  seems  to  me,  all  that 's  thought 
of  is  to  hurry  scholars  along  as  fast  as  possible,  and  to  change  their 
books,  thinking  they  are  going  to  better  themselves.  But  all  we  can 
say  won't  amount  to  much." 
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You  are  about  half  right,  Deacon  ;  but  I  think,  with  Mrs.  Deacon, 
that  you  had  better  buy  the  Arithmetic  for  John,  for  he  will  not  do 
much  if  he  thinks  you  are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  his  progress  to 
get  what  is  thought  to  be  the  best  book.  Seventy-five  cents  is  n't  much 
out  of  your  pocket :  you  will  never  miss  it,  and  will  feel  a  great  deal 
better  for  gratifying  your  boy.  It  will  not  be  money  thrown  away  to 
keep  him  in  his  class.  Whether  the  old  Arithmetic  or  the  new  is  best 
we  will  not  attempt  to  decide.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  get 
another  until  this  is  thoroughly  understood.  There  is  too  much  of 
this  throwing  old  books  aside  for  new  ones,  while  the  most  the  scholar 
gains  is  a  habit  of  superficial  study. 

Perhaps,  Deacon,  you  may  be  a  little  in  fault,  without  knowing  it. 
You  want  your  children  to  make  as  much  as  they  can  of  their  time; 
so,  to  please  you,  he  hurries  them  along,  farther,  perhaps,  than  they 
have  the  ability  to  go,  while,  all  the  time,  he  may  know.it  would  be 
better  for  them  to  have  shorter  lessons  and  spend  more  time  upou 
them.  Then  you  might  say  the  teacher  did  n't  know  much,  begause 
they  were  kept  back  ;  all  the  time  reviewing;  uever  would  get  ahead  ; 
might  as  well  stay  at  home.  Therefore,  you  must  not  blame  him  alto- 
gether if  he  calls  too  often  for  new  books.  But,  to  obviate  this  difii- 
culty,  you  had  better  recommend  at  the  next  town-meeting  that  the 
school-committee  be  instructed  not  to  allow  these  frequent  changes  of 

books  without   improvement.  N.  a.  Y.,  in  Maine  Teacher  for  March. 


MATHEMATICAL 


Problems. —  I.  If  12  oxen  will  eat  3 J  acres  of  grass  in  4  weeks, 
with  all  that  grows  during  that  time,  and  21  oxen  will  eat  10  acres  in 
9  weeks,  with  all  that  grows  in  that  time,  how  many  oxen  would  eat 
24  acres,  with  the  growth,  in  18  weeks,  the  grass  all  the  time  growing 
uniformly  ? 

II.  A  man  in  Wisconsin  bought  a  house  for  $2200,  agreeing  to  pay 
for  it  in  10  equal  annual  payments,  simple  interest  payable  annually, 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  How  much  ought  his  annual 
payments  to  be  in  order  that  principal  and  ipterest  shall  be  paid  at  tt« 
end  of  the  given  time  ? 

III.  I  have  a  box  the  sum  of  whose  length,  breadth  and  bight  is  9 
feet.  It  will  hold  24  cubic  feet  of  grain,  and  a  line  extending  from 
one  of  the  lower  corners  to  the  opposite  upper  corner  is  of  the  same 

33 
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length  as  the  side  of  my  garden,  which  is  a  square  and  contains  29 
square  feet.     Required,  the  dimensions  of  the  box. 

IV.  Two  trees,  A  and  B,  of  an  equal  hight,  stand  in  a  horizontal 
plain.  From  a  point  C,  equally  distant  from  A  and  B,  and  directly 
south  of  B,  I  measured  exactly  west  400  yards,  when  it  appeared  that 
I  was  just  1161  yards  south  of  A.  At  a  point  D,  equally  distant  from 
A,  B,  and  C,  there  stands  a  tower  175'j|  feet  high.  A  line  extend- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  tower  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  trees,  thence  to 
the  foot  of  the  other  tree,  and  from  these  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  is 
10348|  yards  in  length.     Required,  the  hight  of  each  tree. 

V.  Given,  ^*^'4-— — 49=9+— ,  to  find  the  value  of  x. 

4        x"  X 

VI.  Given,  — +ll:^'— 17.r=8,  to  find  the  value  of  x. 

'^         4 

VII.  A  golden  vessel  of  cylindrical  form  and  of  a  given  capacity  is 
to  be  manufactured.  Required,  to  find  the  relation  necessarily  exist- 
ing between  the  hight  of  the  vessel  and  the  radius  of  the  base,  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  shall  be  a  minimum  :  in  other  words,  that 
the  vessel  may  be  manufactured  at  the  least  expense.  G- 
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Reaping  in  Exglish  Schools. —  We  found  in  a  recent  newspaper  the  statement 
that  "  Mr.  Morris,  an  inspector  of  schools,  in  his  report  this  year  says  that  in  not 
more  than  twenty  out  of  one  hundred  English  schools  he  had  officially  vi.^ited  had 
he  found  a  first  class  able  to  read  a  newspaper  at  sight."  Is  it  much  better  in 
American  grammar  schools?  We  fear  not:  and  we  think  that  a  great  reform  is 
needed  in  the  teaching  of  reading  in  our  schools. 

"  Habits  and  Manners  " —  Some  editors  have  a  bad  hahit  of  using  the  labors  of 
others  without  acknowledgment;  and  such  are  guilty  of  bad  mmaiers,  to  say  the 
least.  We  selected  last  mouth  an  article  with  the  above  title,  which  we  carefully 
credited  to  the  educational  journal  in  which  we  found  it,  apparently  original  — 
the  Normal,  of  Indiana.  We  are  now  reminded  that  it  first  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  C'oxh.  Common- School  Journal ;  and  while  we  can  commend 
the  good  taste  of  the  Normal  in  the  matter  of  selection,  we  hope  it  will  get  the 
better  habit  of  acknowledging  its  indebtedness.  Some  others  that  we  could  name- 
need  the  same  lesson. 
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Mathematical. —  We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Mr.  S.  A.  Briggs,  of  the  Mose- 
ley  School,  Chicago,  will  hereafter  have  charge  of  the  mathematical  pages  of  the 
Teacher,  and  that  he  has  prepared  matter  for  this  number. 

Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic,  a  little  book  which  we  commended  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Teacher,  is  introduced  into  the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston. 

Da.n'iel  AnAMS,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  the  author  of  Adams's  Arithmetic,  which  has 
been  used  for  three  generations  at  least,  is  about  to  issue  a  revised  edition,  although 
iu  his  eightieth  year.  Exch. 

The  Niagara  River  Navigated. —  Tlie  little  steamer  'Maid  of  the  Mist',  which 
has  heretofore  plied  iu  the  waters  at  the  foot  of  the  great  cataract  and  has  car- 
ried passengers  almost  to  the  face  of  the  wall  of  falling  waters,  lately  passed  d;)wn 
the  Niagara  river  to  Lcwiston,  going  safely  over  the  fearful  Rapids  and  the  dread- 
ed Whirlpool,  losing  only  her  smoke-stack,  at  a  time  when  the  spectators  tliouglit 
she  had  capsized.  No  craft  of  any  sort  has  ever  before  ventuied  on  this  perilous 
route.  The  bold  navigator  was  Mr.  Robinson,  previously  famous  there  for  daring 
feats  on  the  river;  and  he  had  two  men  with  him. 

National  Teachers'  Association. —  This  body  was  to  have  met  in  Chicago  in 
August ;  but  the  meeting  has  been  postponed  till  1862  by  direction  of  its  oflScers. 

American  Institute  of  I.nstritction. — Tlie  Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting.of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  be  held  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  on  the  21st,  22d  and  1'6A  days  of  August.  The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet 
on  the  21st,  at  11  o'clock  a.m.     The  Public  Exercises  will  be  as  follows: 

We.i1nes.day,  Augvst  2\st  —  At  2]^  o'clock  p.m.  tlio  itifctiiig  will  b^'  organized  for  the  transaction 
of  busiiu'ss.  'J'lu-  \isual  rtddp'Sses  of  wi-lcomi-  huvins  been  nimle,  the  President  will  deliver  his  An- 
nual .\ddre-s;  after  whicli  the  t'ollowins  sulijcct  will  be  iliseussed :  '  VL<\v  many  hoii'a  a  day  onght 
pupils  to  be  confined  in  school;  and  tihould  they  be  lequiied  to  prepare  le.s«ons  at  home? '  At  8 
o'clock  P.M.,  a  Lecture  by  lloii.  Ansou  Smyth,  State  Cuniaiissioner  of  Schools  of  Ohio. 

Thursday.  Augu4  22d. —  At  9  oVIock  \  m.,  a  Discussion.  Subject :  'The  Proper  Qualifications  of 
Primary-School  Teachers'.  At  U  o'rlijck  a.m.,  a  Lecture  by  II.  E.  Sawyer,  Ksq  ,  Piincipal  of  High 
School,  Concord.  N.  II.  At  2  .,  o'clock  P  M..  a  Lecture  by  Lewis  B.  .Monroe,  hsq.  Subject:  'The 
Human  Voica'.  At  3Vo  o'clock  p.m.,  a  Discussion.  Subject:  'Methods  of  Teaching  Klocution  aud 
Beading'.    At  8  o'clock  p.m.,  h  Lecture  by  Cahiu  Pease,  D.D.,  President  of  Venuont  University. 

Friday.  August  2'd. —  At  9  o'clock  a  m.,  a  Discussion.  Subject:  ''Dniversal  Education  the  Great 
Safeguard  of  a  Republican  Governmeut'.  At  11  o'clock  a.m.,  a  Lecture  by  D.  G  Moore,  Esq..  Prin- 
cipal of  Public  School  in  Kutland,  Vt.  At  2  o'clock  p..m..  a  Lecture  by  T.  D.  Adams.  Esq..  Prin- 
cipal of  High  School,  Newton,  Mass.  At  S  o'clock  p.m.,  a  Lecture  by  Prof,  lidward  North,  of  Uam- 
il  ton  College,  N.Y.     Subject :  'The  Tuition  of  Amusements'. 

Ladies  attending  the  meeting  will  be  welcomed  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Brattleboro.  Those  who  purpose  to  be  present  will  greatly  oblige  the  Com- 
mittee of  Reception,  and  will  avoid  personal  inconvenience,  by  sending  their 
names,  as  early  as  possible,  to  Hiram  Orcutt,  Esq.,  Wcst-Brattleboro,  Vt.,  or  to 
the  Secretary,  West-Newton,  Mass. 

It  is  expected  that  the  usual  reduction  of  fares  on  the  several  railroads  will  be 

made,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given  in  the  newspapers. 

■WM.  E.  SHELDON,  Recording  Secretary. 
Wist-Mewiok,  June  12, 1861. 
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Commencement  at  Normal. —  The  regular  day  for  the  Commencement  at  Normal 
was  Fri(l:i_v,  July  oth ;  and  all  announcements  were  in  accoidance  with  the  regu- 
lar rule  of  the  calendar  of  the  school  until  the  very  beginning  of  commencement- 
week,  when  the  time  was  suddenly  changed  and  the  closing  exercises  were  brought 
upon  Wednesday.  The  change  at  so  late  an  hour  was  unfortunate,  thougii  Wednes- 
day was  the  best  day,  had  it  been  chosen  soon  enough.  We  heard  of  persons 
coming  from  abroad  to  attend  the  exercises  who  arrived  too  late.  The  attend- 
ance of  persons  from  abroad  was  small.  Owing  to  engagement  in  the  State  Ex- 
amination, we  were  not  able  to  be  present  at  any  of  the  exercises  of  the  occasion 
except  for  a  single  hour  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  are  indebted  to  others  for 
the  materials  of  oiir  report. 

The  examinations  were  held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  1  and  2.  On  Tues- 
day evening  the  Phihidelpliian  Society  had  a  dedication  of  their  society  hall,  with 
music,  addresses,  and  a  dialogue  by  some  of  the  lady  members  of  the  society,  en- 
titled '  The  Unfortunate  Quarrel  among  Uncle  Sam's  Gii  Is '.  The  principal  address 
was  by  B.  F.  Taylor,  of  Cliicago,  in  liis  usual  style  of  over-gaudy  fancies  and  senti- 
mentalisms,  with  little  depth  of  thought  or  logical  connection.  Another  address, 
by  Mr.  Jehu  Little,  President  of  the  society,  recounted  the  history  of  the  society, 
and  closgd  with  a  warm  exhortation  to  its  members  to  diligence  sn  their  society 
work,  and  with  aa  ardent  expression  of  his  earnest  wishes  for  their  welfare.  The 
following  Dedication  Song  was  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Esther  Sprague,  of  that  so- 
ciety: 

DEDICATION      SONG. 

Tone  —  America. 

Come,  brothers,  sisters,  sing:     To  Pros'ess,  social  Joy,  Before  we  close  our  song, 

Let  ;ill  oMi-  viiicis  ling  And  '1  rntli  witliout  iilloy,  Wo  11  S't'ct  "'e  c<imini;  throng 

In  r!)ncoi(l  RWei't.  'lliis  Ihill  we  fjive  Wlio  liither  move. 

To  lU'iiiciitc  this  miini.  The  pli-asures  tastfil  here,  As  Time  iiuw  years  sliall  tell, 

Our  Fliilailelpliian  liome,  With  tVieiicis  ti)  ns  so  near,  0!  may  tliu  nunilnis  swell, 

\Vu  hither  iilailly  ciinie,  Shall  yiehl  us  nieni'ries  dear,  Our  name,  still  proving  well, 

■\Vith  joyliil  feet.  Uhile  each  shall  live.  '  t'raterual  Love'. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  occurred  the  graduating  exercises,  consisting  of  dec- 
lamations and  reading  of  essays  according  to  the  following 

PAwyz-rtwrn;;.— The  Lord's  Prayer.  Chant.  Railroads:  P.  E.  Walker,  Ogle  Co. 
Our  Duties  to  our  Profession:  E.  A.  Gove,  Lasalle  Co.  Music — 'The  Union  for 
Ever'.  Chemistry  in  the  ComiDon  Schools:  J.  H.  Dutton,  Woodford  Co  The 
Good  Citizen:  Miss  Amanda  0.  Noyes,  Pike  Co.  Pestalozzi  and  his  System:  J. 
goward  Burnham,  Cook  Co.  Music — 'Hail  to  thee.  Liberty '.  Kindness:  Miss 
Sophie  J.  Crist,  McLean  Co.  'England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty ':  Henry 
B.  Norton,  Ogle  Co.     Class  Song,  by  the  graduating  class.     Awarding  of  Diplomas. 

By  special  action  of  the  Board,  a  diploma  was  awarded  also  to  Mr.  Moses  I.  Mor- 
gan, of  DuPagc  Co.,  of  the  section  next  to  the  graduating  class,  evidence  of  suc- 
cess in  teaching  being  allowed  to  avail  in  place  of  one  term's  attendance,  which 
would  have  been  principally  devoted  to  the  study  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  to 
experiujcntal  teaching. 

As  a  former  teacher  in  the  Normal  School,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  personal 
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acquaintance  with  all  the  graduating  class;  and  while  friendship  for  them  leads 
us  to  express  our  pleasure  in  the  successful  and  honorable  completion  of  their 
course,  a  just  appreciation  of  their  abilities  and  zeal  leads  us  to  anticipate  for 
them  careers  of  usefulness  and  honor. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Dr.  Haven,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  deliv- 
ered the  Lecture  before  the  Literary  Societies,  upon  the  theme  '  Service '.  We 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it. 

The  Examination  for  State  Certificates. —  According  to  the  announcement  of 
the  State  Superintendent's  circular,  the  first  examination  for  State  Certificates 
took  place  at  the  Normal-School  building,  on  the  2d  and  3.d  of  July.  Few  candi- 
dates were  expected,  and  some  who  had  signified  their  intention  to  be  present 
nevertheless  did  not  attend:  five  gentlemen  and  three  ladies  offered  themselves 
for  examination  on  the  first  morning.  The  appointed  examiners  Messrs.  VVm.  H. 
Weli.s,  City  Superintendent  of  Chicago  Schools,  Wm.  M.  Baker,  Principal  of  Quin- 
cy  High  School,  and  Alex.  M.  Gow,  Principal  of  High  School,  Dixon,  were  pres- 
ent; Mr.  E.G.  Hewett,  of  the  Normal  University,  being  detained  from  any  active 
share  in  the  examination  by  his  duties  in  Normal,  Dr.  Willard,  Editor  of  the 
Teachei\  was  added  to  the  Board  of  Examiners.  The  State  Superintendent  was 
frequently  but  not  constantly  present,  being  ex  officio  a  member  and  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  who  are  the  Trustees  of  the  Normal  University. 

The  examination  was  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  We  should  not  call  it  se- 
vere, but  it  was  thorough;  and  in  so  saying  we  mean  that  though  not  many  quest- 
ions were  asked  on  any  of  the  subjects  proposed,  and  therefore  the  amount  of 
mental  labor  required  by  the  examination  was  not  great,  the  questions  were  such 
as  to  test  the  knowledge,  tact  and  ability  of  the  candidates.  Particularly  was 
this  the  case  with  the  oral  examination.  Had  there  been  spectators,  they  proba- 
bly would  have  Viondered  that  harder  questions  were  not  asked;  for  few  persons 
are  philosophers  enough  to  know  that  great  feats  are  not  necessary  to  show  great 
abilities,  just  as  vast  masses  and  large  and  complicated  machines  are  not  neces- 
sary to  illusti'ate  the  laws  and  forces  of  nature.  Success  or  failure  in  simple  things 
are  evidences  sufficient  of  both  knowledge  and  ability. 

A  certain  line  of  examination  was  indicated  in  the  Circular,  and  certain  branch- 
es not  belonging  to  a  common-school  course  of  study  were  made  indispensable  for 
the  examination.  Some  of  the  candidates  had  not  heeded  this  reqtiirement,  and  of 
course  were  unsuccessful.  The  Examiners  unanimously  recommended  to  the 
State  Superintendent  for  the  honor  of  tiie  State  Diploma  the  following  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  who  had  shown  themselves  to  possess  'eminent  qualifications  and  dis- 
tinguished success'  as  teachers: 

Mr.  James  H.  Blodgett,  of  Amboy;  Mr.  John  E.  Pettengill,  of  Quincy;  Mr.  Al- 
fred Comings,  of  Dawson,  Sangamon  Co. ;  Miss  Marilla  M.  Towle,  of  Waukegan; 
and  Miss  Florence  K.  Holden,  of  Lincoln. 

J.  H.  B.,  writing  for  the  Prairie  Farmer,  says:  "The  results  of  the  incipient 
movement  were  deemed  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  The  details  of  arrange- 
ment for  examination  require  judicious  planning;  and  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment depends  now  almost  wholly  upon  the  course  of  the  Superintendent  in  regard 
to  the  next  examination.  If  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  other  teachers,  numbers 
will  take  out  State  Certificates ;  and  permanent  form  will  be  given  to  the  move- 
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meiit.     The  experience  of  the  opening  will  suggest  the  matters  that  need  to  be 
modified." 

Mr.  Bateman  has  the  question  under  consideration  whether  it  is  expedient  to 
have  two  examinations  in  each  year:  one  at  the  Normal  Anniversary  and  the 
other  about"  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Illinois  Natural -History  Society. —  An  attempt  was  made  to  postpone  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  society ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  constitution  and  the 
Act  of  Incorporation  made  it  necessary  that  the  members  present  should  transact 
the  regular  business  of  the  Society.  The  meeting  was  accordingly  held  on  July 
3d,  but  with  a  small  attendance.  The  old  officers  were  reelected:  J.  B.  Turner, 
Preside II i ;  C.  D.  Wilber,  Secretary^  Bloomington  ;  Richard  H.  Holder,  of  Bloom- 
int'ton.  Treasurer  2inA  Curator;  lvA}iloove,  Librarian.  The  formerly-existing  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  was  aboli.-hed ;  and  J.  T.  Ely,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  Trustee, 
in  place  of  J.  W.  Powell,  of  Wheaton,  who  has  gone  to  the  war.  Mr.  Wilber  is 
continued  as  agent  of  the  Society,  with  a  salary  of  $500:  he  is  authorized  to  col- 
lect money  for  the  Society,  to  receive  members,  to  accept  donations  of  collections 
and  of  specimens,  and  generally  to  do  as  he  has  done  hitherto — forward  the  in- 
terests of  the  Society  and  represent  it  as  Agent. 

The  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  belonged  to  individuals,  and  the 
Society  really  owned  but  a  small  part  of  what  was  then  adorning  its  shelves.  Dr. 
Vosey  (of  McHenry)  had  given  1800  specimens  of  the  flora  of  Illinois:  Dr.  Mead, 
of  Hancock,  a  botanical  collection  of  500  specimens;  Dr.  Brendel,  of  Peoria,  a 
collection  of  specimens  of  woods  of  Illinois;  and  A.  W.  Nason,  of  the  Illinois- 
Central  Coal-Mines,  at  St.  Johns,  had  given  a  collection  of  specimens  of  over  100 
species  of  fossil  ferns  of  the  carboniferous  era.  Mr.  R.  H.  Holder  at  this  meeting 
gave  his  beautiful  collection  of  400  mounted  birds;  Mr.  Wilber,  his  collection  of 
minerals  and  fossils,  thousands  in  number;  Mr.  Julian  E.  Bryant,  several  fine  paint- 
ings of  western  and  other  scenei-y,  illustrating  the  subject  of  geology  ;  and  Rev. 
H.  J.  Eddy,  of  Bloomington,  gave  over  1000  specimens  collected  principally  from 
the  drift  in  the  vicinity  of  Bloomington,  including  some  30  or  40  fine  corals.  All 
these  collections  are  the  result  of  much  labor,  and  are  very  valuable. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  at  Bloomington  next  Christmas,  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association :  the  two  bodies  will  doubtless  so  ar- 
rano-e  their  meetings  as  to  afford  both  members  and  visitors  the  full  benefit  of  the 
sessions  of  both  societies,  and  we  may  count  upon  a  large  and  profitable  meeting. 

Livingston  County. —  The  Teachers'  Association  held  a  meeting  at  Ancona,  on 
June  14th  and  15th.  The  exercises  were  of  the  usual  character,  and  present  no 
points  of  general  interest.  We  learn  from  the  resolutions  that  they  have  a  good 
Commissioner  in  that  county,  and  that  the  teachers  appreciate  his  zeal.  Their 
last  resolution  is  this: 

Resolved,  That  no  secessionist  be  allowed  to  teach  school  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

Aye  ;  and  none  south  of  it,  too,  we  hope.  When  civilization  so  far  gets  foot- 
ing in  that  land  that  they  will  not  tar-and-feather  any  more  Yankee  schoolmis- 
tresses, the  secessionists  will  all  have  run  their  course. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to  be  at  Fairbury,  Tuesday,  September 
20th. 
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The  UuPage  Cocnty  Teachers'  Institxjte  held  a  two-days  session,  at  Downer's 
Grove,  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  April  —  Horace  Barnes  presiding.  About  forty 
teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  exercises  consisted  of  Lectures,  by  Geo.  Sher- 
wood, of  Chicago ;  Rev.  — .  Bugbec  ;  and  Rev.  J.  P.  Stoddard,  of  Wheaton :  Es- 
say-reading, by  Mr.  Nickel,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Hall,  Miss  A.  Slosson :  and  Miscellaneous 
Discussions. 

There  was  a  spelling-contest  by  delegates  from  several  schools  in  the  county, 
which  elicited  some  interest,  and  resulted  in  the  passage  of  resolutions  to  have  two 
spelling-matches  at  the  Fall  Session  of  the  Institute  —  one  by  delegates  from  the 
schools,  the  other  by  the  teachers.  The  prizes  are  to  be  copies  of  Webster's  Pic- 
torial Dictionary. 

The  usual  resolutions  were  passed.  All  together,  the  Institute  was  a  creditable 
affair,  compared  with  the  one  last  October. 

The  present  School  Commissioner,  Horace  Barnes,  is  a  thorough,  energetic  man, 
who  knows  no  such  word  as  'fail':  so,  look  out  next  fall  for  a  good  report  from 
old  DuPage. 

Our  annual  meeting  is  to  bo  at  Naperville,  the  first  week  in  October. 

W.  SABIN,  Secretary. 

Peoria. —  We  see  by  the  Union  that  a  new  High-School  building  has  been  erect- 
ed in  this  city,  costing,  with  its  fences,  cisterns,  etc.,  nearly  $15,000.  It  is  three 
stories  high,  exclusive  of  the  basement:  the  main  building  is  37  by  60  feet,  and 
the  wings  are  each  IS  by  32  feet;  and  the  whole  is  finished  in  excellent  style. 


SCHOOL  REPORT 


Chicago  School  REPORTS,/or  the  year  ending  Feb.  1,  1861. —  We  briefly  acknowl- 
edged this  pamphlet  and  gave  an  extract  in  a  former  number. 

The  report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  is  principally  occupied  , with  a  statement 
of  the  needs  of  the  schools,  aijd  of  the  progress  of  the  year,  which  is  encouraging. 

The  Superintendent's  report  is  a  very  interesting  paper,  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied with  a  full  delineation  of  the  'Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Grammar  and 
Primary  Departments',  with  directions  to  teachers.  Of  the  latter  Mr.  Wells  says, 
"I  feel  some  solicitude  in  presenting  them,  lest  they  should  receive  the  least  at- 
tention from  the  teachers  who  have  most  occasion  to  study  and  observe  them." 
Very  true:  those  who  have  not  the  native  tact  to  get  along  with  few  directions 
will  never  become  good  teachers  with  many,  and  will  not  heed  even  them. 

We  are  very  glad  to  find  here  the  following  words  on  "  Practicalness  in  Teach- 
ing.—  Our  regular  course  of  study  is  already  sufficiently  extended;  and  yet  it  is 
notorious  that  here,  as  in  other  cities  and  towns,  pupils  leave  the  public  schools 
lamentably  deficient  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  a  sound  prac- 
tical education.  It  is  found  impracticable  to  introduce  the  study  of  physiology 
in  the  Grammar  Divisions,  with  an  additional  text-book  and  a  course  of  daily  reci- 
tations; and  so  most  of  the  pupils  complete  their  course  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  important  functions  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  and  the  general  laws  of  health. 
We  can  not  add  the  study  of  mineralogy  and  geology  to  the  course ;  and  pupils 
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go  out  from  the  schools  without  any  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed ill  constructing  the  flagstones  on  which  they  walk.  We  can  not  introduce 
natural  philosophy ;  and  most  of  our  pupils  leave  without  any  definite  knowledge 
of  the  principle  involved  in  rowing  a  boat,  or  even  in  floating  in  it.  We  can  not 
add  chemistry;  and  our  pupils  leave  without  being  able  to  explain  the  rising  of  a 
loaf  of  bread,  or  the  burning  of  a  common  fire.  And  yet,  a  careful  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  education  will  show  that  the  schools  are  all  this  time  suflering  for 
the  want  of  a  systematic  course  of  oral  instruction,  exactly  suited  to  supply  these 
important  deficiencies." 

To  meet  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Wells  proposes  a  series  of  oral  lessons,  occupy- 
ing fifteen  minutes  a  day,  and  continued  through  the  entire  course  of  the  Grammar 
Department,  which  is  sufficient  to  embrace  a  wide  range  of  practical  exercises  in 
common  pliilosophy  and  common  things.  In  the  Primary  Divisions  he  introduces 
Object  Lessons:  he  says  that  many  teachers  already  devote  considerable  time  to 
lessons  of  that  sort,  though  with  such  vague  ideas  of  what  is  to  be  done  that  they 
really  effect  but  little.  He  hopes  better  results  when  suitable  books  for  guidance 
of  teachers  can  be  had. 

The  elaborate  course  of  study  is  a  valuable  one,  and  testifies  to  the  energy  of 
the  Superintendent  and  the  ability  of  tlie  teachers.  We  shall  borrow  a  page  or 
two  from  it  soon. 

Mr.  Howland,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  gives  a  brief  report  of  his  depart- 
ment. He  thinks  that  the  complaint  of  over-study  has  now  little  foundation  in 
fact.  We  hope  so  ;  and  yet  we  can  hardly  allow  that  he  is  a  proper  judge  on  that 
question.  The  teacher,  the  parent,  and  the  physician,  are  three  parties  that  look 
at  the  matter  with  different  eyes.  We  happen  to  be  physician  and  parent  as  well 
as  teacher,  and  sorrowfully  epnfess  that  we  did  mischief  as  teacher  by  pushing  our 
scholars  on,  and  knew  it  not.  And  we  here  record  our  conviction  that  almost  all 
our  High  Schools,  Academies,  Colleges,  etc.,  and  particularly  our  High  Schools 
and  Academies  that  use  any  system  of  recording  recitations,  are  doing  hurt  to 
their  pupils.  Why  we  think  so,  and  how  the  mischief  is  done,  we  will  tell  at 
some  other  tim^  We  fear  that  our  Normal  Schools,  which  should  give  better 
guidance,  are  the  chiefest  of  sinners.  ., 

Mr.  Howland  wisely  suggests  that  a  reasonable  time  should  be  taken  for  study, 
and  when  that  is  spent  that  the  study  cease,  whether  lessons  are  learned  or  not. 
He  disapproves  study  by  lamp-light  in  the  morning,  and  urges  the  great  import- 
ance of  seasonable,  healthful  sleep. 

Warsaw  School  Report, /or  </ie  year  ending  April  9,  1861. —  We  learn  from  the 
report  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Case,  Superintendent,  that  the  present  system  of  schools  in 
Warsaw  was  adopted  three  years  ago,  and  is  in  successful  operation,  with  a  High 
School,  Grammar  School,  Secondary  and  four  Primary  Schools,  employing  two 
male  and  eight  female  teachers.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  for  the 
year  was  371,  distributed  thus:  High  School,  47;  Grammar,  50;  Secondary,  5a; 
Primaries,  58,  60,  68,  33.  The  average  number  belonging  in  the  High  School  was 
but  29.  Total  expenditures  for  direct  school  expenses,  $2591.10.  Highest  salary, 
monthly,  $70;  lowest,  $18;  average,  $35. 

Mr.  Case's  Report  is  an  admirable  document  for  home  circulation  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  in  its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  his  constituents,  the  people  of  Warsaw, 
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he  will  be  rewarded  for  whatever  labor  he  has  spent  upon  it.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  our  schools  is  the  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple as  to  what  schools  should  be,  and  what  they  should  do  to  help  toward  improv- 
ing them.  The  reports  of  our  City  Superintendents  all  over  the  State  are  educat- 
ors of  great  power  in  the  very  point  where  most  is  needed. 

The  Board  of  Education  adopted  some  stringent  rules,  which  are  reported  as 
working  well.  A  pupil  absent  or  tardy  six  times  during  any  term,  unless  in  case 
of  sickness  or  domestic  affliction,  was  suspended  until  readmitted  by  certificate 
from  the  City  Superintendent;  and  that  officer  could  grant  but  one  certificate  in 
any  term  except  upon  order  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Case  has  no  sympathy  with  the  sentimentalism  that  is  striving  to  banish 
corporal  punishment  from  our  schools,  and  which  I'esults  in  creating  anarchy. 
Children  need  government  as  much  as  they  need  instruction.  "Few  parents," 
says  Mr.  Case,  "as  well  as  few  teachers,  have  the  ability  to  manage  children  with- 
out the  use  of  the  rod  ;  and  we  doubt  the  practicability  of  substituting  any  candy 
or  sugar-plum  government  for  that  which  is  sanctioned  by  Holy  Writ,  and  has  for 
its  motto  '  Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child  '." 

We  commend  the  following  to  all  readers : 

'■'■  The  Poioer  of  Communicating  Thought. —  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  power  of  communicating  thoughts  to  others  is  sadly  neglected  in  all 
systems  of  instruction.  They  are  adapted  to  store  and  strengthen  the  mind  with 
truth  more  than  they  are  to  develop  the  faculty  of  expression.  Men  generally, 
perhaps,  lack  the  power  of  communicating  knowledge  nioi'e  than  they  lack  knowl- 
edge itself  There  should  be  a  systematic  course,  extending  through  all  grades  of 
instruction,  to  unfold  and  improve  this  ficulty.  This  might  be  done  without  add- 
ing any  additional  topic  to  the  course  of  study.  It  might  be  introduced  in  the 
lower  grade  in  connection  with  object  lessons.  After  the  'object'  has  been  ex- 
amined carefully,  let  the  teacher  call  upon  John  to  rise  and  tell  all  he  knows 
about  it.  By  so  doing  the  young  tyro  is  learning  to  declaim,  extemporize,  acid 
communicate  his  knowledge.  Or,  it  may  be  done  in  connection  with  reading,  by 
calling  on  a  pupil  to  give  the  substance  of  the  lesson  or  paragraph  just  read,  ia 
his  own  language,  the  teacher  correcting  errors  and  assisting  him  in  the  right  use 
of  the  English  language. 

"The  teacher,  in  every  branch  of  study,  should  make  it  a.  point  to  secure  accu- 
racy and  propriety  in  language  from  the  scholar;  not  by  forcing  him  into  the  rote 
system  of  memorizing  the  language  of  the  text-book,  which  so  completely  sacri- 
fices the  spirit  to  the  letter,  but  by  constantly  training  him  into  the  habit  of  cloth- 
ing his  thoughts  in  proper  language,  so  that  it  becomes  unnatural  for  him  to  do 
otherwise. 

"  The  above  method  seems  to  be  a  more  philosophical  way  of  teaching  the 
practical  applications  of  the  highly  abstract  science  of  grammar  than  the  meth- 
ods usually  pursued." 

[Notices  of  the  School  Keports  of  Alton  and  San  Francisco,  and  of  the  Report 
of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  prepared  for 
this  number  of  the  Teacher,  are  unavoidablv  deferred  until  our  next  issue.] 

34 
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NOTICES        OF        BOOKS. 

/ 
Willson's  Fifth  Reader.  (Harper's  School  and  Family  Series.)  12rao.  pp.  540.  |1. 

Last  July  we  noticed  the  first  books  of  this  series,  the  Primer  and  four  Read- 
ers, speaking  of  the  plan  of  the  works  and  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wiilson 
had  carried  it  into  execution  in  the  volumes  then  issued.  We  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  tlie  Fifth  Reader  of  the  same  series,  in  which  the  same  plan  is  devel- 
oped more  extensively.     We  give  ?ome  analysis  of  the  book. 

Part  I  is  Elocutionary.  Rules  for  reading  are  given,  twelve  in  number,  with  a 
few  illustrations;  and  these  are  followed  by  discussions  of  elocutionary  rules  and 
principles,  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  followed  by  additional  exercises.  We  are  no 
friend  to  reading  by  rule,  and  would  never  allow  a  pupil  to  commit  a  rule ;  but 
accepting  these  rules  as  analyses  of  good  reading  offered  as  examples  for  imitative 
practice  and  for  suggestion,  they  are  instructive  and  useful ;  and  the  whole  of  this 
Part  I  is  admirably  written  and  selected.  Parts  II  —  XI  are  classified  lessons  on 
the  following  subjects  in  order:  Herpetology ;  Human  Physiology  and  Health; 
Botany;  Ichthyology;  Civil  Architecture ;  Natural  Philosophy;  Physical  Geog- 
raphy; Chemistry;  Geology;  and  Ancient  History  prior  to  the  Christian  Era. 
After  each  Part  except  the  last  is  a  selection  of  a  few  lessons  of  miscellaneous 
character,  including  some  of  the  best  poetry  and  prose  of  the  language.  We  may 
also  say  that  many  of  the  lessons  classed  in  the  several  Parts  above  named  are 
not  of  the  strict  scientific  character,  but  are  such  lessons  as  are  commonly  found 
in  other  Readers.  The  lessons  on  Botany  are  full  of  poetical  quotations  relating 
to  the  matters  spoken  of  in  the  prose :  jewels  of  poesy  set  on  a  golden  chain  of 
science.  The  table  of  authors  shows  that  quotations  are  made  from  186  writers, 
beside  those  from  anonymous  sources.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  the 
finest  of  wood-cuts. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Wiilson  is  to  prepare  books  which  shall  furnish  a  sufficient  va- 
riety of  exercises  of  every  kind  to  serve  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading  and 
for  cultivation  of  the  taste  of  the  pupil,  and  at  the  same  time  to  store  them  with 
useful  knowledge.  The  series  thus  far  seems  to  us  an  admirable  success,  and  worthy 
of  the  highest  commendation. 

We  have  seen  some  where  an  extract  from  an  article  in  Blackwood,  which  says 
that  scientific  readers  have  always  proved  failures;  that  they  make  neither  good 
readers  nor  scientific  pupils.  We  have  no  doubt  of  that.  Science  needs  study; 
and  the  style  in  wliich  works  of  science  must  be  written  is  plain :  it  is  the  dry 
monotone  of  the  intellect.  On  the  other  hand,  books  intended  to  teach  reading 
must  have  all  kinds  of  styles,  with  a  predominance  of  the  dramatic,  taking  that 
word  in  its  largest  sense:  dialogue  and  story  must  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
book  ;  in  our  opinion,  two-thirds  of  our  Readers  should  be  composed  of  that  class 
of  reading.  Dramatic  pieces  stir  the  feelings;  raise  the  tone  from  the  level  line 
of  reason,  the  monotone  of  science;  and  excite  to  the  play  of  expression  by  the 
voice,  which  indicates  feelings  that  are  really  roused  in  the  breast  of  the  reader. 
We  wrote  '  play  of  expression ' :  we  did  not  mean  '  work  of  expression  ',  a  voluntary 
effort  to  obey  the  lifeless  rules  of  the  elocutionist :  we  meant  that,  the  interest  of 
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the  pupil  being  aroused,  the  expression  of  that  interest  comes  forth  in  the  t^nes 
of  the  voice  as  easily  and  as  natural!}'  as  play ;  spontaneously,  and  not  laboriously. 
Hence  we  see  at  once  the  necessity  of  having  every  article  in  our  school  readers 
such  that  the  attention  of  the  pupil  will  be  arrested  and  some  glow  of  enthusiasm 
kindled. 

Whatever  criticism  may  be  made  upon  scientific  Readers  for  dullness  may  be 
equally  made  upon  much  tliat  is  in  our  common  school  readers ;  and  if  the  former 
have  not  made  good  readers,  neither  have  the  latter.  And  if  any  one  says  that 
because  Scientific  Readers  have  proved  to  be  failures,  therefore  Willson's  Read- 
ers will  meet  the  same  fate,  we  thiuiv  that  he  has  never  seen  the  old  Scientific 
Readers  to  which  allusion  is  made,  and  has  not  examined  Willson's.  It  might  as 
well  be  argued  that,  because  propelling  a  wheclbarro.w  in  a  cornfield  is  hard  work, 
therefore  a  handcar  on  a  railroad  will  be  immovable.  These  are  not  'scientific 
Readers':  they  are  Readers  in  which  the  natural  interest  of  youth  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  is  turned  to  advantage,  and  in  which  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  great  variety  of  matter  is  devoted  to  scientific  subjects,  which  are  not  treat- 
ed in  the  dry  style  of  pure  science,  but  are  written  of  in  a  style  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular purpose. 

And  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  scientific  works  as  i-eading-books,  we  take 
pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  paragraphs  from  Mrs.  Emma  Willard's  'Astro- 
nomical Geography ',  wherem  she  gives  her  experience  as  a  teacher. 

"To  read  with  ease  and  fluency  is  a  rare  accomplishment,  and  only  to  be  ac- 
quired by  mud  I,  practice.  And  whoever  will  look  back  upon  liis  early  school-days 
will  find  that  nothing  is  more  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind  than  the  words 
and  subjects  of  his  reading-lessons.  Following  these  ideas,  the  author  —  an  expe- 
rienced teacher  —  has  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  young  learners  should,  in  all 
possible  cases,  be  taught  to  rend  wJi.ai  they  study,  and  to  study  w/iat  tlvey  read.  It  is 
a  plan  whicli  makes  the  reading-hour  answer  two  important  purposes,  saving  the 
time  both  of  the  instructor  and  pupil." 

"By  proposing  this  method,  with  a  book  designed  to  afford  a  connected  view 
of  an  important  subject,  we  do  not  expect,  or  desire,  to  dispense  with  i-eading- 
books  in  schools.  Tliose  are  needed  for  first  lessons;  and  they  afford  rules  and 
examples  for  Rhetorical  Reading.  But  the  teacher  whose  classes  read  their  studies 
in  the  method  liere  laid  down  will  find  his  pupils  prepared  to  learn  rhetorical  read- 
ing,—  as  the  writing-master  who  first  teaches  a  good  common  hand  finds  his  schol- 
ars prepared  to  learn  the  flourishes  of  ornamental  chirography. 

"In  the  summer  of  1840  the  author  of  this  work  was  elected  by  the  freemen  of 
a  parish  in  her  native  town  (Kensington,  in  Connecticut)  to  superintend,  for  a  sea- 
son, their  Common  Schools.  The  classes  of  the  five  existing  schools  were  exam- 
ined together  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term  by  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.,  State  Su- 
perintent  of  Schools,  by  the  eminent  educator  to  whom  this  work  is  dedicated 
[Prof.  Charles  Davies],  and  many  others.  Mr.  Barnard's  Report  of  the  results,  to 
the  State  Legislature,  was  extensively  quoted,  and  referred  to  as  describing  an 
improved  nietiiod  in  education.  It  was  thought  wonderful  that  so  much  was  ac- 
complished in  so  short  a  time,  especially  in  the  use  of  language,  oral  and  written  ; 
not  only  in  reading  naturally  and  without  toning,  but  in  spelling  correctly,  and  in 
composing  off-hand  on  subjects  given  at  the  time  by  the  examiners.     Our  classes 

HAD    STUDIED    WHAT    THEY    READ,    AND    THEY    HAD    READ    yvUXT    THEY  STUDIED.       They 

read  understandingly,  and  ihey  became  familiar  with  the  right  spelling  of  words, 
and  their  arrangement  in  sentences;  and  thus  time  was  saved  for  the  practice  of 
oif-hand  composition,  and  for  other  purposes." 
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Call's  Short-hand  Sei.f-Instructor,  and  Practical  Arithmetic.  By  Osman  Call. 
Published  by  J.  C.  Montgomery,  Elmwood,  111. ;  and  by  Osmau  Call,  Walnut 
Grove,  111.  Printed  at  the  Illinois  Teacher  office,  Peoria.  1861.  12iiio.  pp. 
216.     $1.50. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Illinois  has  before  produced  an  Arithmetic ;  certainly, 
we  now  have  one  written,  printed,  and  published,  in  the  Prairie  State,  and  as 
original  as  some  of  our  Illinois  men.  We  have  from  time  to  time  observed  in  our 
exchanges  notices  of  Arithmetic-schools  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Call,  and 
learn  that  he  has  great  facility  in  performing  arithmetical  operations:  to  what 
extent  he  succeeds  in  training  pupils  to  like  facility  we  have  not  heard. 

Mr.  Call's  Introduction  offers,  among  the  reasons  for  giving  the  world  a  new 
Arithmetic,  the  following:  '■'■First,  We  claim  to  have  made  many  very  important 
discoveries  and  valuable  improvements  in  the  art  and  science  of  computing  num- 
bers by  figures,  which  will  make  this  treatise  far  superior  to  all  other  works  ex- 
tant for  all  practical  business  operations."  .  .  .  '■'■Fourthly,  A  work  is  needed 
the  merits  of  which  will  entitle  it  to  be  received  as  a  uniform  and  reliable  text-book 
throughout  the  loorld,  for  all  future  time  :  thereby  obviating  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing a  new  book  at  the  commencement  of  almost  every  term  of  school.  We 
flatter  ourself  that  the  merits  of  this  work  are  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  received 
as  the  ■uniform  and  reliable  text-book  needed." 

It  is  not  worth  while  for  us  to  advise  Mr.  Call  of  the  probable  reception  of  his 
book  in  this  very  heedless  and  stupid  world :  time  will  soon  teach  him  by  facts 
rather  than  words :  let  us,  rather,  speak  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  book 
itself.  There  is  a  popular  notion  —  popular  even  among  educated  men  in  consid- 
erable degree —  that  mathematical  skill  is  associated  with  clearness  of  thought 
and  accuracy  of  expression  ;  and  whenever  we  are  treated  to  a  eulogistic  disserta- 
tion on  the  value  of  arithmetic  as  a  branch  of  study  and  as  a  means  of  '  training 
the  mind ',  we  are  sure  to  hear  of  that  notion.  But  it  is  a  great  blunder.  The 
faculty  of  perceiving  clearly  the  relations  of  quantities,  of  numbers,  and  of  space, 
is  so  remote  from  the  faculty  of  language  that  many  who  excel  in  the  former  are 
very  deficient  in  the  latter.  So  Mr.  Call  sees  clearly  relations  of  numbers  and 
quantity  in  the  expression  of  which  he  makes  rather  awkward  work.  Take  for 
example  the  following,  from  page  34: 

"In  Division,  the  quotient  takes  its  name  from  the  divisor,  as  in  the  following: 
'f^'^=i  yard  of  cloth.  In  all  such  cases  the  sum  is  considered  as  money  or  some  other 
units  used  as  a  circulating  medium ;  and  as  many  times  as  this  .4  of  s\ich  kind  of 
a  unit  as  is  represented  in  the  sum  which  represents  1  yard  of  cloth  is  contained 
in  the  sum,  so  many  yards:  thus,  by  division,  75.5-r-.4  =  188.75  yards  of  cloth;" 
etc. 

This  looks  very  much  like  nonsense ;  but  the  author  had  a  meaning  in  his  own 
mind,  which  a  careful  student  can  find  at  last ;  but  without  previous  knowledge, 
or  without  a  laborious  teacher,  he  would  make  nothing  of  it.  We  could  cite  very 
many  such  instances:  the  'short-hand  expressions'  of  the  author  will  not  give 
'short-hand  methods'  to  the  student. 

Mr.  Call's  system  is  not  new  except  in  the  prominence  which  it  gives  to  one 
particular  thing  ;  and  in  his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  that  thing  we  believe  he 
is  peculiar.  The  pivotal  point  of  his  system  of  arithmetic  is  the  Equivalence  of 
Value  as  represented  by  different  expressions.     Whoever  goes  through  the  book 
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will  get  much  training  upon  that  one  point,  through  all  sorts  of  fractional  and 
unitary  forms  of  expression.  He  says  of  numeration  and  notation  that  '  a  good 
understanding  of  them  is,  in  substance,  the  understaading  of  all  other  arithmetical 
rules'.  On  pages  52  and  53  is  a  very  good  example  of  Mr.  Call's  '  system ',  and  of 
his  way  of  using  it:  after  giving  the  question — 'What  cost  3f  yards  of  cloth  at 
$.75  per  yard?' — and  several  methods  of  solving  it,  he  gives  a  dozen  examples 
of  practical  questions  in  which  the  very  same  figures  may  be  used,  the  point  being 
moved  and  new  names  given. 

Mr.  Call  shows  a  defect  of  logical  power  in  what  he  says  of  '  abstract  numbers ' ; 
he  can  deal  only  with  concrete  expressions.  He  says:  "We  find  in  all  School 
Arithmetics  questions  like  the  following:  |  of  4  of  5  of -^t^  is  how  much?  We 
must  acknowledge  our  ignorance  by  saying  that  we  can  not  see  any  much  or  lit- 
tle in  the  expression,  there  being  nothing  named.  Then  we  ask  what  does  of 
mean  between  those  figures?  and  we  are  told  that  o/means  Multiplication.  We 
can  not  see  it,  and  we  wonder  how  others  can  ;  but  they  say  they  have  learned  it,  • 
and  it  is  all  plain  to  them.  It  was  once  as  clear  as  mud  to  us;  but  we  have  so 
lost  our  vision  that  we  can  not  see  it  to  be  multiplication.  Should  some  one  say 
to  us  Here  is  a  block  J>  of  a  foot  long,  |  of  a  foot  wide,  and  4  of  a  foot  thick, 
and  the  price  of  it  is  f  of  a  dollar  pei  foot,  then  we  could  see  a  good  and  practi- 
cal question;  but  where  there  is  nothing  we  can  see  nothing,  and  so  it  is  with  all 
learners:  and  this  it  is  that  causes  such  a  dislike  with  many  for  this  important 
branch  of  education." 

So  far  as  the  use  of  abstract  terms  is  concerned,  it  is  very  easy  to  explain  all 
that  is  meant :  it  is  simply  a  supposed  case  stated  in  general  terms,  with  the  words 
'  of  one  thing'  understood,  or  understandable,  after  the  last  fraction.  As  to  the 
other  point,  '  of'  never  means  Mtdtiplicaiion,  and  we  do  not  find  that  our  best  Arith- 
metics say  that  it  means  multiplication.  It  will  be  much  easier  to  prove  that  it 
always  means  division,  for  it  always  implies  it.  Robinson  says,  "  the  word  of  be- 
tween fractions  is  equivalent  to  the  sign  of  multiplication";  that  is,  it  indicates 
the  same  operations  that  are  indicated  by  the  sign  of  multiplication  between  frac- 
tions. Mr.  Call  may  well  be  blind  to  any  view  of  the  word  that  makes  it  mean 
multiplication.  What  is  termed  multiplication  by  a  fraction  always  implies  two 
things  —  division  by  the  denominator,  and  multiplication  by  the  numerator:  we 
say  four-ninths  of  18  ;  the  word  of  implies  division  ;  '  ninths  of  18  '  impHes  divis- 
ion of  18  into  9  parts,  each  of  which  is  2 ;  the  multiplication  is  implied  when  we 
say  'four  ninths',  which  means  'one-ninth  taken  four  times ' ;  hence,  'four-ninths 
of  18'  implies  both  multiplication  and  division,  though  it  is  called  by  our  writers 
'multiplication  by  the  fraction'.  We  shall  not  now  take  space  to  defend  the  use 
of  the  expression,  for  which  there  are  good  reasons,  if  not  sufficient  reasons. 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  what  we  have  said,  Mr.  Call's  book  is  deficient 
in  generalizations,  and  presents  principally  methods  of  operation :  he  treats  Arith- 
metic principally  as  an  art. 

The  Dat-School  Bell.    Edited  and  published  by  Horace  Waters,  Xew  York,  1861. 
219  pages:  in  paper  covers,  20  cents;  in  embossed  muslin,  40  cents. 

Mr.  Waters  is  the  editor  of  the  popular  juvenile  singing-books  the  '  Sabbath 
Bells',  of  which  more  than  half  a  million  copies  were  sold  in  the  first  thirty  months 
after  their  publication.     Every  one  who  is  a  teacher  or  pupil  in  a  Sunday-school 
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knows  of  them ;    and  their  popularity  shows  that  Mr.  Waters  has  known  how  to 
suit  the  popular  taste  with  music  that  is  scientifically  unobjectionable. 

The  little  folks  will  thank  the  author  for  this  new  work  in  their  behalf,  which 
gives  them  the  cheapest  juvenile  music-book  ever  issued.  Its  style  of  printing, 
binding,  etc.,  is  like  that  of  the  Sabbath  Bell  While  there  are  many  common  and 
favorite  airs  and  poems  in  the  Bell,  there  are  also  not  a  few  new  ones,  written  or 
arranged  expressly  for  this  work.  We  see  some  music  too  difficult  for  the  com- 
mon school,  put  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  larger  pupils  and  families  where  the  cheer- 
ing notes  of  these  Bells  are  to  be  heard.  May  they  be  heard  often  and  in  many 
places. 

The  Three  Great  Races  of  Men;  their  Origin,  Character,  and  Destiny:  with  spe- 
cial regard  to  the  present  condition  and  future  destiny  of  the  Black  Race  in 
the  United  States.  By  J.  B.  Turner.  1861.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  viii  and  112. 
25  cents. 

Mr.  Turner,  that  same  well-known  Illinoisan  whom  some  reverent  people  call 
Prof  Turner,  has  herein  published  his  opinions  on  certain  questions  of  ethnology 
and  physical  geography,  with  deductions  therefrom  respecting  the  future  of  the 
black  race.  Though  just  printed,  the  thoughts  here  given  are  not  of  recent  date: 
they  were  for  the  most  part  presented  to  several  audiences  in  the  West  some  years 
since,  in  the  form  of  lectures.  He  refused  then  to  allow  them  to  be  published,  as 
they  were  hastily  written  and  he  thought  the  world  was  troubled  then  with  books 
enough  on  the  '  nigger  question',  as  sundry  small  politicians  term  it. 

The  book  is  not  a  political  pamphlet  in  any  respect.  It  is  the  attempt  of  a 
thoughtful,  large-hearted  man,  with  an  eye  for  the  volumes  of  God  that  are  open 
to  all  —  Nature  and  History, —  to  solve,  by  the  aid  of  considerations  suggested  by 
physical  geography  and  the  characteristics  of  races,  the  problem  of  the  future  of 
the  black  race,  and  thus  to  indicate  the  true  lines  of  policy  for  American  states- 
men and  the  American  people.  It  is  an  original  book,  both  in  matter  and  style, 
as  all  who  know  Mr.  Turner  would  expect:  if  we  knew  him  less  well,  we  should 
think  that  his  style  had  been  affected  by  mental  contact  with  Carlyle ;  but  we 
know  that  Mr.  Turner  has  made  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  grumbling  Scotch- 
man, and  that  he  writes,  and  for  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  we  have  known 
him  has  always  written,  in  his  own  peculiar  way.  He  says  in  his  preface  that 
"  the  learned  and  literary  man  will  doubtless  smile  at  many  of  the  ideas  and  ex- 
pressions herein  contained  " :  we  ca'  n't  answer  for  the  '  learned  and  literary ' ;  but 
Beveral  of  our  '  smiles'  have  been  very  broad  and  with  great  expenditure  of  breath 
and  much  side-shaking:  some  of  the  metaphors  from  the  farm  and  the  field  have 
quite  overcome  our  gravity. 

The  main  doctrine  of  the  book  is  that  the  three  great  races  of  man  —  the  white, 
the  black,  and  the  yellow  —  are  by  natural  characteristics  destined  to  occupy 
three  different  zones  of  the  earth's  surface:  the  black  man  takes  the  equatorial 
region;  the  white  man,  the  region  in  which  frost  occurs,  as  far  as  it  is  habitable; 
and  the  yellow  man,  an  intermediate  region,  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  Asia, 
because  the  Mediterranean,  the  Sahara,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  occupy  that  zone  every  where  bat  in  Asia.  He  thinks  that  the  black  man 
should  govern  in  the  equatorial  region,  and  exclude  the  white  man;  and  that  the 
white  man  should  exclude  the  black  from  his  zone.     He  regards  slavery  as  a  prov- 
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ideutial  means  for  transferring  enough  of  the  African  race  to  the  western  hemi- 
sphere to  people  the  part  of  South  America  which  belongs  to  them,  the  region  of 
the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco;  and  that  they  will  yet  be  got  thither.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  views  thus  outlined  and  in  connection  with  them,  he  offers  much 
that  thinking  men  will  ponder  well,  and  will  thank  him  for,  as  well  as  some  theo- 
ries that  will  hud  little  acceptance.  Whoever  roads,  putting  away  the  pettinesses 
of  party  and  sect  and  foregoing  the  prettinesses  of  rhetoric,  will  be  instructed  and 
interested.  Often  Mr.  Turner's  sentences  are  sublime  as  well  as  grotesque.  Here 
is  the  opening  of  his  first  chapter: 

"If  we  look  at  any  part  of  the  Creator's  plan,  we  every  where  find  it  to  be  unity 
in  T.\RiETY.  Man  seeks  order  in  adend  unifoi'niity  ;  God,  in  endless  vai-iety.  Man 
would  dig  down  the  continents  and  mountains  into  a  dead  level  of  fields,  or  of 
raili'o:ids,  or  cast  them  iiUo  the  sea  to  build  cities  or  wharvus  upon ;  but  God,  with 
his  volcanoes  and  eatthquakes,  heaves  up  more  in  an  hour  than  they  all  can  cart 
away  in  a  thous;Hid  years. 

"Man  would  spread  the  dead  level  of  some  petty  democracy,  or  despotism,  or 
or  sect,  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  Heaven  too  if  he  could,  like  a  white  winding- 
sheet  over  a  great  dead  giant;  but  God,  with  his  great  moral  and  political  volca- 
noes and  earthquakes,  will  throw  more  anarchies,  and  schisms,  and  endless  dis- 
orders, into  their  ill-timed  work  in  a  single  day  than  they  can  all  compose  in  a 
thousand  years:  and  until  they  begin  to  seek  order  and  u.mty  on  his  plan  of  end- 
less VARIETY,  they  will  never  succeed,  till  they  become  both  wiser  and  stronger 
than  he  is." 

Here  are  a  few  sentences  from  his  third  chapter,  in  'nis  comparisons  of  the  races : 

"The  reader  will  remark  that,  in  general  terms,  the  one  of  these  races  is  inev- 
itably, black  or  dark,  the  other  ruddy  or  white.  The  head  of  the  one  is  developed 
boldly  and  widely  forward,  in  the  region  of  the  intellect;  that  of  the  other  piles 
and  slopes  backward,  in  the  region  of  the  sentiments  and  propensities:  and  as  the 
white  man  can  not  laugh,  so  the  black  man  can  not  frown  ;  the  white  man  '  tee- 
shees',  and  'giggles',  and  smirks,  and  smiles,  giving  a  laugh  of  the  head  indeed, 
but  the  genuine,  outbui sting,  uproarious  laugh  of  the  heart  he  can  not  well  give. 
The  black  man  may  look  cross,  it  is  true;  but  tliat  dark  and  awful  frown  of  the 
white  man,  that  strikes  through  the  soul  like  a  bolt  from  a  thunder-stoim,  he  can 
not  command :  and  if  he  should  ever  try,  the  white  man  might  well  for  once,  if 
never  before,  burst  out  into  a  real  hearty  laugh.  The  one  is  thin-faced,  thin-lipped, 
lean,  spare,  and  active;  the  other  is  thick-faced,  thick-lipped,  naturally  inclined 
to  be  corpulent,  heavy,  slow,  and  inactive.  The  whole  man,  in  form,  featuie,  gait, 
and  motion,  in  the  one  case,  bespeaks  intellectual  and  physical  energy,  pride,  and 
power  ;  in  the  otlier  it  bespeaks  the  love  of  luxui-ious  indolence,  ease,  quiet,  grace, 
and  repose.     Intellect  and  action  seem  to  be  the  controlling  element  and  tlie  final 

end  of  the  one  ;  sentiment,  loyalty  and  repose,  of  the  other God's 

revealed  providential  word  to  the  Northein  man  is,  '  Conquer,  or  die'.  Hence, 
he  must  conquer  the  forest,  the  quarry,  the  mountain,  and  the  slough,  the  river, 
the  ocean,  the  wind,  and  the  storm  :  he  must  conquer  heat,  and  conquer  cold  ; 
conquer  darkness,  and  conquer  light;  conquer  steam,  and  conquer  thunder  ;  con- 
quer hight,  and  conquer  depth  ;  and  conquer  even  space  and  time  tliemselves. 
He  must  every  where  conquer  in  the  abstract  and  conquer  in  the  concrete,  or  die  ; 
and,  last  and  hardest  of  all,  he  must  conquer  himself.  Nor  can  he  stop  in  this 
magnificent  career  of  conquests;  for  the  moment  he  pauses  adverse  influences  or 
hostile  races  will  be  sure  to  set  in  to  devour  and  destroy  him.  It  is  ever  on,  on, 
on;  conquer,  coiiqucr,  conquer;  triumph,  triumph  —  one  everlasting  ovation,  from 
knowledge  to  knowledge,  from  skill  to  skill,  from  hight  to  hight,  from  power  to 
power,  till  Heaven  itself  is  climbed.  This  is  the  work,  the  destiny,  and  the  glory, 
of  the  intellectual  man  of  the  North They  are,  from  the  very  neces- 
sities of  their  climate  and  their  position,  metaphysicians,  critics,  philosophers,  ab- 
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stractionists,  machinists,  egotists,  and  democrats  to  the  backbone,  who  conquer 
every  thing,  and  patiently  submit  to  nothing  —  not  even  to  God  himself:  a  race 
whose  sciences  are  all  quadrations  and  triangles;  whose  logic  and  rhetorics  are 
all  syllogisms;  whose  philosophy  is  all  abstractions;  whose  productions  are  all 
machines;  whose  societies  are  all  'amies';  whose  creed  is  all  dogmas,  bristling 
all  over,  like  a  porcupine's  back,  with  sharp,  defiant  proof-texts  and  demonstra- 
tions ;  and  whose  missiles  are  all  bomb-shells,  that  every  where  kill  as  they  fly, 
and  kill  still  worse  when  they  stop.  Why  such  a  race  should  have  been  shut  out 
of  Asia  and  out  of  Africa,  through  the  earlier  ages,  till  Christianity  had  gained 
power  upon  the  earth,  and  most  of  all  over  this  peculiar  race,  I  trust  is  perfectly 
apparent,  if  God  intended  ever  to  keep  alive  more  than  one  race  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

We  have  largely  exceeded  our  usual  limits  for  a  book-notice,  and  must  quote 
no  more.  We  promise  to  all  readers  who  have  impartiality  enough  and  hospitality 
enough  for  new  thoughts  in  whatever  garb,  abundant  reward  for  a  careful  reading 
of  this  tract,  and  an  acquaintance  —  if  they  have  not  already  that  pleasure  —  with 
a  most  original  and  earnest  mind. 

The  Scientific  Amekicaj.-. 

This  is  to  us  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  of  our  exchanges.  It 
addresses  itself  especially  to  inventors,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  chemists,  archi- 
tects, and  farmers;  we  are  neither  of  the  six,  but  find  in  it  much  to  enjoy  and 
much  that  is  valuable  instruction  to  us.  It  is  a  popular  scientific  paper ;  and  it 
does  much  to  diffuse  useful  information  among  those  who  have  had  no  larger  edu- 
cation than  the  district  school,  the  work-shop,  the  newspapers  and  a  few  cheap 
books  can  give. 

We  hope  that  some  time  —  after  the  rebellion  is  over,  and  how  much  later  we 
know  not  —  the  niggardly  parsimony  which  now  pinches  the  endowment  of  our 
common  schools  may  give  way  to  a  more  liberal  and  wiser  policy,  and  that  every 
school-district  can  have  popular  and  worthy  periodicals  added  yearly  to  its  school 
library.  Every  half-year  should  add  to  such  a  library  a  volume  of  the  Scientific 
American.  It  would  prove  an  inestimable  stimulus  to  the  practical  faculties  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  would  thus  have  circulation ;  and  the  school-teachers 
would  be  the  wiser  for  its  visits. 

Published  by  Munn  &  Co.,  New  York.  82  a  year,  or  $1  for  a  volume  (6  months). 
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R      0       U       G       H    -    I 


Old  Mother  Earth  is  rough,  and  her  children  must  rough -it. 
Gentle  traits  are  but  soft  spots  on  the  surface  of  her  character :  be- 
neath, all  is  substantial,  rugged,  rough. 

Yet,  we  like  Old  Mother  Earth ;  and  the  roughness  is  the  best  of  her. 
The  delicate  pleases;  but  the  rough  sustains.  We  may  admire  the 
beautiful,  we  may  desire  the  smooth  and  easy;  but  we  live  by  the  rough. 

And  the  rough  is  pleasant.  Among  ice  and  crags  can  we  find  en- 
joyment. When  body  and  soul  throw  themselves  into  the  task,  there 
is  happiness  in  its  progress,  there  is  happiness  in  its  accomplishment. 
It  is  the  character  with  rough  sides  and  jutting  points  that  gains  our 
sympathies  and  awakens  our  enthusiasm.  Dignity  is  good  ;  but  ener- 
gy is  better.  The  exalted  personage  overwhelms  us  with  awe,  the 
smooth,  evenly-developed  character  commands  our  profound  respect; 
but  sturdy,  living,  breathing  qualities  thrill  and  animate  us.  Rough 
'  Old  Hickory'  grasps  our  affections  and  makes  our  hearts  leap,  shout- 
ing, in  their  own  way,  ardent  cheers  for  General  Jackson. 

Rough-it  is  the  universal  rule  of  life.  For  the  want  of  an  apprecia- 
tion of  this  brief  theory,  millions  die  without  ever  having  lived.  Few 
are  willing  to  take  the  rough  as  well  as  the  smooth;  and  he  only  lives 
who  roughs-it.  Some  are  too  nice  to  live,  and  only  remain  on  earth 
inclosed  in  a  sort  of  social  bandbox  —  afraid  of  their  dignity,  afraid  of 
their  breath,  and  afraid  of  their  broadcloth.  Some  are  too  timid  to 
venture  out  on  '  the  full  stream  of  life',  and  only  paddle  their  canoes 
around  quiet  duck-ponds.  The  dandy  does  n't  live  :  he  only  keeps 
himself  in  an  extensive  show-case,  to  exhibit  the  work  of  some  fash- 
ionable tailor.  Hundreds  never  receive  their  proper  share  of  happi- 
ness, because  they  will  not  help  themselves  to  it.  And  thousands 
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never  accomplish  any  thing,  because  their  mental  constitutions  and 
their  complexions  are  so  very  delicate,  their  characters  and  their  boots 
so  highly  polished,  their  wills  and  their  backbones  so  very  weak.  He 
only  lives  who  roughs-it:  lives  for  an  end,  lives  in  earnest,  lives  in 
reality. 

It  is  delightful  to  be  stirred  up.  It  is  grand  to  travel  over  a  rough 
road :  to  stub  one's  toes  against  stones :  to  tumble  down  and  get  up 
again  :  to  dash  through  briers,  thickets,  and  hazel-brushes.  In  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  among  billows  that  dash  and  in  the  tempest  that 
howls,  in  the  driving  rain  and  the  blinding  snow;  wheu  the  mind  is 
absorbed;  when  the  heart  leaps  and  the  blood  flows  quickly  and  the 
muscles  play  :  then  are  we  living,  acting  men. 

Such  earnest  living  made  Douglas  the  regulating  power  of  this  gov- 
ernment, and  rendered  him  capable  of  those  services  which  he  has 
performed  and,  if  spared,  would  have  performed  with  a  statesman's 
wisdom  and  a  patriot's  heart. 

It  is  well  to  surrender  the  mind  to  soft  influences  —  to  bathe  the  soul 
in  the  calm  unbounded  sea  of  nature's  beau*-ies,  and  let  the  angel-wings 
of  music  fan  the  laboring  thoughts  to  rest:  but  this  is  only  intermiss- 
ion ;  rough-it,  the  order  of  the  day.  Life  is  not  a  little  purling  brook, 
gliding  on  through  velvet  meadows,  kissing  lilies  and  caressing  peb- 
bles :  life  is  rough ;  and  we  must  rough-it,  like  it  or  not  like  it. 

But  here  a  strange  law  appears  :  if  we  act  as  though  it  were  smooth, 
it  becomes  rougher  still ;  but  if  we  take  it  rough,  it  will  come  smooth. 
Be  mild  with  a  coward,  and  he  swells  and  heaves  and  threatens  like  a 
laboring  earthquake:  handle  him  roughly,  and  he  is  gentle  as  a  dove. 
All  difficulties  are  cowards  :  fear  them,  and  they  will  annihilate  you; 
grasp  them  by  the  throat,  and  shake  them  and  choke  them  a  little, — 
then,  please  your  honor,  they  are  at  your  service,  and,  like  the  giants 
of  old,  when  conquered  they  are  the  most  faithful  and  powerful  of  al- 
lies, leading  you  on  to  greater  efforts  and  assisting  you  in  mightier 
achievements. 

Two  odds  make  an  even;  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative;  two 
roughs  make  a  smooth, —  that  is,  a  rough  job  and  a  rough  man  make 
smooth  work.  And  as  for  true,  constant,  rational  enjoyment,  its  only 
source  is  earnest  labor.  Happinfess  is  like  the  precious  metal :  the 
shining  dust  is  often  found  glittering  in  the  sand;  but  thus  found  it 
is  soon  exhausted,  and  the  sure,  steady,  reliable  supply  must  be  ob- 
tained by  delving  through  the  clay,  washing  it  out  of  the  mountain's 
side,  and  crushing  it  out  of  the  quartz. 

Thus  is  it  ever.  By  roughing-it  the  task  is  lightened,  the  end  is 
attained,  and  pleasure  secured  in  the  work  of  life. 
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COMPOSITION 


Every  teacher  who  looks  back  and  remembers  how  he  was  taught 
will  find  much  food  for  reflection,  much  to  reproduce  in  his  own  pupils. 
Many  things  will  stand  out  strongly  in  his  memory  as  a  warning,  iVom 
which  he  must  deduce  the  only  good  they  ever  could  be  to  hiui  —  nev- 
er to  proceed  in  the  same  blind  manner  with  others  as  others  proceed- 
ed with  hira.  The  method,  or  want  of  method,  is  remembered  for  the 
teacher's  good.  Let  me  here  give  two  examples  of  how  two  different 
teachers  taught  the  subject  of  composition,  in  schools  in  which  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  spend  a  part  of  my  early  school-life.  Both  were  aged 
gentlemen  and  foreigners  —  one  from  Ireland,  the  other  from  Scot- 
land. One  was  educated  in  England,  the  other  in  Scotland.  They  were 
both  good  scholars,  and  eminently  pious  men.  The  first  was  a  splendid 
mathematician,  the  second  excellent  in  history  and  belles-lettres. 

How  Composition  is  Not  Taught.  —  Without  knowing  more 
than  was  generally  taught  in  western  village-schools  twenty  years  ago, 
I  was  sent  some  distance  from  home  to  the  academy  of  the  Irish  school- 
master. He  had  a  fine  school,  which  had  a  great  reputation  for  good 
order,  and  for  the  general  advancement  of  pupils.  This  I  think  was 
deserved  in  every  department  but  in  composition  :  the  teacher  did  not 
teach  it  at  all ;  he  only  gave  out  the  subjects,  and  the  pupils  were  re- 
quired, nolens  volens,  to  bring  in  their  compositions.  The  misspelled 
words  and  the  greatest  blunders  of  grammar  were  marked  by  the  teach- 
er, and  then  they  were  given  back  to  be  copied.  After  this  was  done, 
the  friends  of  the  school  came  in  great  numbers,  once  in  two  weeks, 
to  hear  them  read.  The  pupils  were  assembled  in  state  for  these  occa- 
sions, and  read  their  compositions  in  a  high-sounding  school-tone,  for 
the  gratification  of  their  friends,  teachers,  and  their  fellow  pupils. 

l<"rom  the  exercises  of  the  first  composition-day  I  was  excused,  but 
was  requested  to  pay  strict  attention,  that  I  might  in  future  do  like- 
wise. I  was  quite  familiar  with  Murray's  series  of  Headers;  and  I 
must  confess  that  I  could  hardly  distinguish  between  the  excellences 
of  some  of  the  compositions  I  heard  and  those  of  Blair,  Addison,  John- 
son, etc.  Many  of  them  sounded  wonderfully  correct,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  to  this  day,  that  they  were;  for  in  them  I  traced  striking  re- 
semblances to  the  aforesaid  authors.  Others,  again,  were  not  so  class- 
ical ;  for  one  young  lady  read  Irving's  Grave  as  completely  as  she  could 
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read  it  from  the  book.  Others,  again,  were  to  me  perfect  enigmas, 
and  beyond  my  comprehension. 

I  know  not  what  eiFect  they  produced  on  others,  but  they  had  an 
awful  effect  on  me;  for  I  knew  that  on  the  next  time  I  would  have  to 
rise  and  read,  in  as  nearly  the  same  way  as  I  could;  for  the  teacher  — 

"  A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view," — 

would  take  no  refusal,  and  greatly  prided  himself  on  the  reputation 
of  his  school  for  compositions,  and  especially  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  read. 

I  sweat  gi'eat  drops  even  in  anticipation  ;  but  when  he  gave  out  the 
subjects,  and  'The  importance  of  well-spent  youth'  was  given  to  me 
as  the  subject  of  my  first  unaided  composition,  ray  miseries  seemed 
to  me  greater  than  I  could  bear.  How  I  tried  and  tried  to  write,  and 
how  the  more  I  tried  the  less  progress  I  made,  can  not  be  written  on 
paper.  I  appealed  to  my  room-mate  for  advice  :  he  only  laughed  at 
my  troubles,  and  told  me  to  take  my  compositions  from  books  or  news- 
papers, as  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  did.  He  showed  me  how  he 
patched  up  many  of  his,  by  taking  a  paragraph  here  and  there,  where 
he  could  make  it  hit  his  subject.  He  also  showed  me  a  great  pile  of 
the  speeches  of  congressmen,  from  which  he  stole  whenever  he  was 
allowed  to  choose  his  own  subject.  He  further  declared  that,  as  very 
few  read  these  speeches,  he  ran  no  risk  of  being  caught.  My  desire 
to  obey  my  teacher,  and  to  appear  well  before  my  fellow  pupils,  over- 
came my  sense  of  the  wrong  I  did ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my 
compositions  troubled  me  only  in  my  conscience  for  the  remainder  of 
that  session. 

A  dry,  abstract  subject  was  generally  given  by  the  teacher;  and  he 
seemed  to  be  satisfied  if  he  got  his  three  pages  of  letter-paper  for  cor- 
rection. Once,  during  the  year,  I  saw  a  boy  corrected  for  copying  a 
piece  verbatim  from  the  old  English  Reader. 

Daring  the  vacation  that  followed  I  made  my  first  visit  to  this  city; 
and  while  I  was  here  a  large  steamboat  was  burned  at  the  wharf.  To 
a  green  country-boy  a  fire  in  a  city  is  not  one  of  its  least-novel  sights. 
Stranger  and  boy  as  I  was,  I  was  so  excited  by  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  going  to  fires  that  I  rushed  out  from  the  hotel,  regardless  of  its  be- 
ing night,  seized  a  rope  attached  to  a  hose-cart,  and  went  on  with  the 
crowd,  pell-mell,  to  the  fire.  It  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that 
when  I  went  back  to  school  I  described  this  fire.  This  teas  my  first 
original  composition.  I  had  always  told  the  teacher,  before,  tlrat  I 
could  not  write  compositions;  but  after  he  read  this  he  handed  it  back 
to  me  with  the  remark — You  need  never  say  again  you  can  not  write 
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compositions.  If  lie  had  really  known  how  to  teach  composition,  he 
would  have  then  taken  the  cue,  and  easily  led  my  mind  on  in  such  a 
way  that  to  exercise  it  by  writing  compositions  would  have  been  a  real 
pleasure.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  was  the  only  truly  original 
composition  that  I  wrote  for  this  teacher  in  one  year. 

How  Composition  Can  be  Taught — How  different  was  my  next 
teacher.  With  him  I  was  never  once  even  ten>pted  to  plagiarize.  After 
he  had  examiued  all  the  new  boys  that  came  in  that  session,  he  select- 
ed those  for  a  compo&ition  class  that  had  studied  grammar  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  but  who  had  never  made  any  real  progress  in  writing- 
compositions  and  essays.  We  numbered  in  all  twenty-five  boys,  on 
the  general  muster  in  the  doctor's  recitation-room.  He  commenced 
by  a  lecture  on  the  uses  of  this  part  of  our  education.  We  were  told 
that  at  first  we  were  only  expected  to  have  the  simplest  form  of  com- 
position, such  as  boys  and  not  men  would  write  ;  that  in  no  case  could 
we  write  about  any  thing  until  we  had  thoughts  and  feelings  of  our 
own  about  it ;  that  it  would  always  be  right,  and  even  necessary,  that 
we  should  read  as  much  as  we  could  find  on  the  subject  for  our  essay, 
but  that  when  we  sat  down  to  write  all  books  must  be  laid  aside,  and 
the  thoughts  that  had  been  generated  by  our  previous  reading  and 
study  must  then  be  written  down  as  the  essay  to  be  handed  to  him. 
He  spoke  of  the  meanness  of  plagiarism,  and  that  we  might  as  well 
expect  a  fine  bodily  development  by  employing  another  person  to  eat  for 
us  as  to  expect  a  healthy  intellectual  growth  by  taking  the  thoughts 
and  words  of  another  and  using  them  as  our  own.  He  endeavored, 
also,  to  impress  us  with  the  sinfulness  of  a  course  which,  though  it 
might  some  times  deceive  him  as  to  our  real  work,  would  always  re- 
act with  a  ten-fold  power  for  our  own  ruin,  both  mentally  and  spirit- 
ually. He  then  told  us  —  that  he  might  know  how  well  we  were  able 
to  spell,  use  capitals  and  the  English  language  correctly  —  he  would 
tell  us  a  short  story,  which  we  were  to  write  in  our  own  language  and 
bring  to  him  as  the  next  lesson. 

The  story  was  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  '  Little  Match-Girl'.  A 
most-excellent  and  -beautiful  little  story  it  is.  We  were  perfectly  de- 
lighted with  it;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  every  boy  in  that  class 
will  remember  it  as  long  as  he  lives.  We  were  told  that  every  com- 
position ought  to  be  arranged  in  paragraphs,  according  to  the  sense  of 
its  different  parts.  The  doctor  then  weut  to  the  blackboard  and  wrote 
out  the  headings  of  these  paragraphs  as  follows : 

(1.)  The  description  of  the  little  girl  and  her  home. 

(2.)  Her  occupation,  and  the  coldness  of  the  day. 
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(3.)  The  incident  of  her  crossing  the  street. 

(4.)  Her  thoughts  and  fears  as  she  took  refuge  in  the  corner. 

(5.)  The  first  match. 

(6.)  The  second  match. 

(7.)  The  third  match. 

(8.)  The  fourth  match. 

(9.)  The  bundle  of  matches. 

(10.)  The  next  morning. 

I  found  afterward  that  in  telling  it  the  doctor  had  changed  the  sto- 
ry a  little  from  the  original,  so  as  more  properly  to  fit  the  headings  of 
his  paragraphs;  but  I  am  sure  it  lost  none  of  its  beauty  by  the  change. 

When  the  stories  were  produced  in  the  class,  the  doctor  kindl}'  took 
each. boy  by  his  side  and  corrected  his  work,  making  such  suggestions 
to  each  as  his  deficiencies  seemed  to  demand.  These  labors  were  con- 
tinued in  the  same  way  for  five  months.  In  this  manner  we  acquired 
the  use  of  language,  as  well  as  a  stock  of  beautiful  stories.  We  now 
come  to  the  more  matter-of-fact  part  of  our  training.  Our  exercises 
were  now  equally  divided  between  telling  and  writing.  Our  teacher 
would  take  an  object  —  a  plow,  a  steamboat,  an  engine,  or  any  thing  — 
and  write  its  name  on  the  board  as  a  subject.  He  now  asked  any  of 
us  to  tell  him  any  thing  about  our  subject.  This  he  would  write  down 
in  short-hand.  Then  he  would  ask  for  something  else  :  this  written, 
he  would  again  interrogate,  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  until  the 
subject  seemed  pretty  well  exhausted.  Then  he  would  say.  That  is 
enough;  now  copy  the^e  milestones  of  your  journey,  and  bring  me 
your  composition.  He  always  gave  us  the  liberty,  and  even  encour- 
aged us,  to  produce  compositions  as  different  from  the  notes  as  possi- 
ble. In  addition  to  this,  each  boy  was  now  required  to  read  up  and 
recite  the  biography  of  some  noted  person.  These  recitations  were 
subject  to  a  very  severe  criticism,  from  both  teacher  and  pupils.  We 
not  uufrequently  had  to  go  back  and  read  again  —  perhaps  from  a  dif- 
ferent author,  and  some  times  from  several.  When  the  subject  was 
as  well  mastered  as  the  pupil  was  able,  then  it  had  to  come  as  a  biog- 
raphy in  the  written  form.  At  last,  one  day,  feeling  a  little  out  of 
patience  with  the  efibrts  of  some  of  the  boys,  each  boy  was  required 
to  write  his  own  biography. 

At  the  end  of  this  session  our  compositions  took  quite  another  form  ; 
but  the  biography  was  continaed  another  five  months.  We  recited 
Headley's  '  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals  '.  The  doctor  told  us  that  he 
thought  they  were  bad  men,  and  he  hoped  we  would  never  imitate 
them ;  but  that  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  know  something  of 
them,  and  he  thought  the  florid  style  of  Headley  would  help  us  to  re- 
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tain  this  knowledge  better  for  recitation.  As  the  previous  session  was 
almost  entirely  occupied  with  American  biography,  so  this  was  occu- 
pied in  European.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Peter  the  Great,  Frederick  the 
Great,  Luther,  Cromwell,  and  others,  came  in  for  their  share  of  study. 

Now  came  their  use.  The  teacher  would  take  up  some  individual 
about  whom  diiferent  opinions  had  been  expressed,  and  bid  us  note 
down  these  diflFerences  and  find  out  their  causes,  sift  out  the  truth  as 
well  as  we  could,  and  bring  in  our  work  in  the  form  of  a  composition. 

Then,  again,  he  would  read  to  us  a  glowing  description  of  some  great 
event  in  life,  and  require  us  to  Write  ar  essay  in  the  same  style,  only 
taking  a  different  subject  or  hero  for  our  study.  Thus  we  were  led 
on  from  the  simple  story  to  a  higher  form  of  composition,  often  having 
to  use  analytical  and  synthetical  powers  that  would  have  puzzled  older 
heads  than  ours  without  the  previous  training. 

During  the  later  years  of  my  pupilage  with  this  loved  teacher  I  cop- 
ied some  of  the  subjects  that  were  given  for  compositions.  I  think  I 
can  not  do  a  better  thing  than  to  copy  some  of  them  here,  leaving  the 
the  reader  to  infer  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  order  to  treat 
them  successfully.  They  also  show  a  depth  of  thought  in  the  teach- 
er's mind  which  is  not  always  shown  in. giving  out  subjects  for  compo- 
sition. 

(1.)  A  summary  statement  of  the  means  that  have  been  used  and 
still  are  used  to  raise  man  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  state. 

(2.)  A  statement  of  the  agreements  and  diflerences  between  animal 
and  vegetable  life. 

(3.)  Upon  the  supposition  that  you  have  a  wise  and  good  king,  has 
a  republican  government  such  as  the  United  States  any  advantage  over 
a  limited  monarchy  such  as  Great  Britain  ? 

(4.)  A  statement  of  some  of  the  leading  facts  which,  in  their  early 
history,  gave  character  to  most  of  the  kingdoms  that  were  founded  on 
the  Roman  Empire  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north. 

(5.)  A  statement  of  the  historical  facts  in  illustration  of  the  uses 
and  abuses  of  the  Dictatorship  among  the  Romans. 

(6.)  A  statement  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical establishments  have  mutually  assisted  each  other  in  England. 

(7.)  A  statement  of  the  facts  and  principles  incorporated  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  show  that  one  great  and  leading 
object  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  was  to  secure  peace,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  should  live  in  peace  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

Such  were  some  of  the  subjects  that  that  good  old  man  gave  out  to 
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his  pupils;  but  many,  many  steps  were  taken  first.  So  must  all  who 
would  teach  composition  commence  at  the  lowest  and  easiest  point,  and 
work  their  pupils  very  slowly  along,  until  they  attain  the  desired  end. 

Daniel  Hough,  Journal  of  Progress,  April,  1861. 


PUNCTUATIO  N.  — Number  II. 


The  first  question  to  be  settled  when  we  begin  to  study  Punctua- 
tion is  that  which  asks  its  fundamental  principle.  All  persons  that 
know  any  thing  of  the  use  of  points  will  admit  at  once  that  they  should 
be  used  to  designate  the  syntactical  relations  of  the  words,  phrases, 
clauses  and  sentences  in  connection  with  which  they  are  used,  and 
thus  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  writer  more  obvious  to  the  reader;  or 
to  show  the  pauses  and  inflections  of  the  reader  or  speaker;  or  for 
both  purposes  at  once ;  or  for  each  purpose  at  diff"erent  times,  as  the 
ease  may  require.  There  is  still  another  supposition  :  that  some  points 
are  used  to  show  structure,  and  some  to  indicate  delivery  or  both  struc- 
ture and  delivery.* 

The  delivery  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  this  is 
made  manifest  by  the  words  used  and  the  structure  of  the  sentences. 
Whatever,  therefore,  makes  the  meaning  of  the  writer  plain  to  us  indi- 
cates in  the  best  way  the  delivery,  as  that  naturally  follows  the  mean- 
ing. If,  therefore,  punctuation  were  desired  to  indicate  delivery,  it 
would  most  efi"ectually  indicate  it  by  following  the  structure  of  the 
sentence  and  making  that  plain  to  the  reader.  Reasonably,  then,  we 
might  say  that  if  punctuation  be  based  upon  grammatical  rules,  all  the 
ends  of  delivery  will  be  answered  as  fully  as  if  it  were  based  directly 
upon  the  supposed  delivery  :  and  they  will  be  likely  to  be  answered 
even  better;  for  as  gi-ammatical  structures  are  simpler  than  elocution- 
ary ones,  a  grammatical  punctuation  will  be  easier  comprehended,  and 
the  reader  less  often  left  in  doubt. 

But  apart  from  a-priori  views,  let  us  see  what  authors  say  on  the 
subject.  The  three  best  grammatical  works  that  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try are  Mulligan's  Structure  of  the  English  Language,  Fowler's  Eng- 
lish Language  in  its  Elements  and  Forms,  and  Brown's  Grammar 
of  Grammars.  So  far  as  the  discussion  of  the  structure  of  language 
is  concerned,  the  first  of  these  is  far  the  best.  On  this  subject  Mulli- 
gan says  '*  In  written  language  a  number  of  diacritical  marks  called 
points  (often  improperly  named  pauses,  we  object  even  to  calling  them 
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signs  of  pauses)  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose  of  marking  the 
grammatical  and  logical  divisions  of  discourse ;  not  to  represent  paus- 
es." (Op.  cit.  §  160.)  .  .  .  "  But  when  it  is  attempted,  forget- 
ting the  direct  purpose  of  punctuation,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  pauses 
throughout,  we  immediately  involve  ourselves,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
in  difficulties,  and  subjedt  our  rules  and  practice  to  a  charge  of  incon- 
sistency, by  attempting  to  accommodate  our  system  to  two  sets  of  laws 
which  do  not  always  coincide;  namely,  the  laws  of  grammatical  con- 
struction, and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  pauses  in  human  speech." 
"  In  order  to  maintain  consistency  in  punctuation,  we  must 
regard  the  sense  and  grammatical  structure,  and  these  only,  and  guard 
against  considering  points  as  the  mere  representatives  of  pauses."  {Id. 
§  160,  JVote  b.)  This  is  a  clear  and  true  statement  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  punctuation.     Let  us  now  consult  the  others. 

In  Prof.  Fowler's  large  work  a  dozen  pages  of  coarse  type  are  de- 
voted to  this  important  branch  of  grammar,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
book,  as  if  they  were  the  hurried  Saturday-night  remnant  of  a  week's 
heavy  work.  Considering  the  quality  of  these  dozen  pages,  however, 
the  owner  of  the  book  may  well  be  glad  that  he  was  not  obliged  to 
purchase  any  more  of  the  same.  The  writer  says  "  Punctuation  . 
is  the  art  of  dividing  written  composition  by  points  or  stops,  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  the  different  pauses  which  the  sense  and  the  pro- 
nunciation require."  He  thus  limits  punctuation  entirely  to  rhetor- 
ical purposes.  He  then  notices  the  two  views  —  one  that  punctuation 
is  governed  by  delivery,  and  the  other  that  it  depends  upon  grammar; 
tells  a  ridiculous  anecdote  against  the  latter;  then  admits  that  the 
general  practice  is  in  accordance  with  the  latter  view ;  and  goes  on  to 
give  '  rules'.  Of  course  these  '  rules'  instruct  us  how  to  place  '  points 
or  stops  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  different  pauses',  as  said  in 
the  definition  ?  Not  one  of  them  !  Every  rule  but  one  directs  the 
placing  of  points  with  reference  to  grammatical  structure ;  and  that 
one  is  vague  and  false.  The  author  is  forced,  when  he  descends  to 
particulars,  to  abandon  his  definition,  and  practically  to  admit  that 
punctuation  is  grammatical,  and  not  rhetorical;  that  it  indicates  struct- 
ures, not  pauses. 

Goold  Brown  says  ^'  Punctuation  is  the  art  of  dividing  literary  com- 
position, by  points,  or  stops,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  more  clearly 
the  sense  and  relations  of  the  words,  and  of  noting  the  different  pauses 
and  inflections  required  in  reading."  This  author  then  makes  the 
points  answer  both  rhetorical  and  grammatical  purposes ;  and  he  goes 
on  to  say  "  The  Comma  denotes  the  shortest  pause ;  the  Semicolon,  a 
pause  double  that  of  the  comma;  the  Colon,  a  pause  double  that  of 
the  semicolon ;  and  the  Period,  or  Full  Stop,  a  pause  double  that  of 
36 
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the  colon.  But  in  the  '  Observation  1 '  immediately  succeeding  he 
leaves  'foolish  traditions',  and,  coming  to  realities,  informs  us  that 
''  The  pauses  that  are  made  in  the  natural  flow  of  speech,  have,  in  re- 
ality, no  definite  and  invariable  proportions."  It  follows  that  the  grad- 
uated pauses  which  he  sets  forth  in  the  immediately-preceding  state- 
ment have  no  rer.l  existence;  and  his  four  points — comma,  semicolon, 
colon,  and  period  —  denote  only  something  imaginary,  which  is  well- 
nigh  the  same  as  to  denote  nothing  at  all.  His  nest  'observation' 
relates  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  four  principal  points,  which  is 
instructive.  He  says  "  The  first  four  points  take  their  names  from  the 
parts  of  discourse,  or  of  a  sentence,  which  are  distinguished  by  them." 
Observe  that  their  very  names  imply  that  they  are  grammatical  points, 
and  not  rhetorical.  "  The  Period,  or  circuit,  is  a  complete  round  of 
words,  often  consisting  of  several  clauses  or  members,  and  always  bring- 
ing out  full  sense  at  the  close."  We  still  use  the  term  as  equivalent 
to  a  complete  sentence.  "  The  Colon,  or  member,  is  the  greatest  di- 
vision or  limb  of  a  period,  and  is  the  chief  constructive  part  of  a  com- 
pound sentence.  The  Seynicolon,  half  member,  or  half  limb,  is  the 
greatest  division  of  a  colon,  and  is  properly  a  smaller  constructive  part 
of  a  compound  sentence.  The  Comma,  or  segment,  is  a  small  part  of 
a  clause  cut  off,  and  is  properly  the  least  constructive  part  of  a  com- 
pound sentence.  A  simple  sentence  is  some  times  a  whole  period,  some 
times  a  chief  member,  some  times  a  half  member,  some  times  a  seg- 
ment, and  some  times  perhaps  even  less.  Hence  it  may  require  the 
period,  the  colon,  the  semicolon,  the  comma,  or  even  no  point,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used."  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
he  leaves  out  of  view  z\\  pauses,  and  treats  the  points  as  indicating 
grammatical  distinctions  only.  So  in  his  rules  he  makes  no  reference 
to  pauses,  except  in  one  direction  respecting  the  colon,  and  in  his  rule 
for  the  dash,  which  is  in  fact  some  times  a  rhetorical  pause-mark,  and 
the  only  one.  Brown,  like  Fowler,  is  compelled  to  abandon  his  def- 
inition, and  to  base  all  his  rules,  with  two  exceptions,  upon  grammat- 
ical relations. 

We  need  hardly  inquire  into  the  smaller  school-grammars  and  pop- 
ular text-books,  but  I  will  say  a  few  words  of  those  which  1  have  often- 
est  found  in  use  in  the  West.  Clark  is  '  on  the  fence' ;  he  says,  how- 
ever that  rhetorical  pauses  are  not  indicated  by  marks,  but  goes  on  to 
treat  the  four  principal  points  as  both  rhetorical  and  grammatical  in 
their  offices,  and  gives  a  few  vague  rules.  Greene  treats  the  points  as 
grammatical,  and  gives  some  good  rules.  Pinneo  says  "  these  marks 
denote  the  proper  pauses",  but  his  rules  are  based  on  grammatical  re- 
lations, so  far  as  they  are  based  on  any  thing.  Bullions  says  that  "  the 
use  of  these  points  is  to  mark  the  divisions  of  a  sentence,  in  order  to 
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show  the  meaning  more  clearly,  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  pauses 
and  iaflectioQS  required  in  reading."  His  rules  all  depend  upon  gram- 
matical distinctions,  though  he  thinks  that  points  some  how  relate  to 
or  indicate  pauses,  but  so  vaguely  that  no  rule  can  be  given.  Finally 
he  says  that  "  Printers  are  generally  the  best  punctuators,  as  they  fol- 
low a  uniform  system.  It  is  therefore  for  the  most  part,  best,  in  pre- 
paring matter  for  the  press  to  leave  this  matter  to  them,  except  where 
the  meaning  intended  may  not  be  clearly  perceived  without  the  punc- 
tuation." Better  advice  for  a  student  is  this  :  "  Learn  to  point  your 
writing  yourself,  and  direct  those  who  print  for  you :  generally  they 
need  direction."  Wells  gives  the  same  definition  as  Bullions  :  makes 
the  statement  that  the  comma  requires  a  momentary  pause;  the  semi- 
colon, a  longer  pause;  the  colon,  one  longer  still;  and  the  period,  a  full 
stop.  He  says  that  the  duration  of  these  pauses  depends  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  composition.  .  In  the  next  section  he  overthrows  a  part  of 
what  he  has  just  said,  by  teaching  that  pauses  are  required  where  points 
are  not  allowed,  and  that  points  are  some  times  inserted  "  without  re- 
quiring the  suspension  of  the  voice  in  reading."  How,  then,  does  the 
comma  '  require  a  momentary  pause'?  All  his  rules  except  that  for 
the  dash  are  grammatical.  Butler  states  that  the  marks  are  used 
chiefly  to  denote  pauses,  but  makes  their  use  depend  always  on  gram- 
matical distinctions. 

To  sum  up.  All  writers  on  the  subject  give  rules  for  punctuation 
which  are  based  almost  entirely  upon  grammatical  distinctions,  and 
very  rarely  upon  rhetorical  ones;  and  they  thus  admit  and  prove  — 
whatever  their  assertions  to  the  contrary  —  that  punctuation  (except 
in  the  use  of  the  dash)  is  to  be  determined  by  and  based  upon  gram- 
matical structure,  and  without  reference  to  pauses.  And  such  is  the 
teaching  of  Mulligan,  Mandeville,  Greene,  Boyd,  Quackenbos,  and 
Marsh,  as  well  as  of  Wilson  in  his  treatise  on  the  subject. 

It  is  time,  then,  that  all  teachers  (and  writers  too)  should  cease  giv- 
ing that  absurd  and  silly  direction — '  Stop  at  a  comma  long  enough  to 
count  one,  at  a  semicolon  twice  as  long,  at  a  colon  three  times  as 
long,  and  at  a  period  four  times  as  long.'  Equally  absurd  is  the  di- 
rection which  I  frequently  hear,  *  Keep  up  your  voice  at  a  comma'; 
and  so  is  the  direction  to  let  the  voice  fall  at  a  period.  The  voice  may 
fall  at  a  comma,  and  rise  at  a  period.  It  can  be  easily  shown  that  no 
particular  pause  or  inflection  is  associated  with  any  one  of  our  punctu- 
ation-marks. The  voice  may  rise  or  it  may  fall  at  any  one  of  them : 
there  are  pauses  without  marks  and  marks  without  pauses ;  and  though 
there  is  always  a  suspension  of  the  voice  at  a  semicolon,  a  colon,  a  pe- 
riod, an  ecphoneme,  or  an  eroteme,  it  is  a  coincidence,  and  not  a  con- 
sequence. SCRIBA. 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH  AN  OLD  SCHOOLMASTER. 


Several  months  ago  I  began  to  set  down  some  of  the  matters  which 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  talking  over  with  a  friend  who  has  for  many  years 
been  an  honest  and  very  successful  teacher  of  youth.  My  opportuni- 
ties for  social  communion  with  him  have,  since  that  time,  been  very 
very  much  less  frequent  than  before,  owing  chiefly  to  my  own  mani- 
fold engagements.  A  few  days  since  I  met  him,  and  we  talked  some- 
what as  follows : 

''  Erastus,"  said  I,  '^  I  find  it  quite  hard  to  decide  what  method  I 
shall  adopt  in  my  school  to  accomplish  soonest  and  with  least  danger 
of  failure  the  object  of  the  school-room;  and  I  would  be  very  grateful 
to  you  if  you  would  enlighten  me." 

"It  is  a  very  old  question,"  said  he,  "  and  a  very  radical  and  im- 
portant one,  for  that  matter.  There  are  three  questions  which  come 
up  in  a  school-room  a  hundred  times  every  day,  or,  at  least,  ought  to 
come  up  with  every  subject  that  is  touched  there:  What?  How? 
and  Why?  The  topic  now-started  alludes  to  the  second;  and  to  a 
practical  teacher  in  our  public  school,  where  the  course  of  study  is 
marked  out,  or  where  the  first  question  is  authoritatively  answered  by 
a  committee,  and  where  the  habits  of  the  teacher  and  scholars  almost 
compel  them  to  answer  the  third,  the  second  question  is  certainly  the 
main  one." 

''  So  true  is  this,"  said  I,  "  that  every  hour  I  find  myself  asking  Hoio 
shall  I  teach  this,  and  hoio  that?  How  shall  I  manage  this  case,  and 
how  that  ?  And  if  I  could  only  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  light  on 
this  point  of  Koto,  or  of  method,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  I  should  be 
completely  at  ease  in  my  school-room.  Now,  if  you  please,  do  enlight- 
en me  on  this  point." 

''AH  I  can  do",  returned  he,  "in  this  matter  is  to  stimulate  your 
own  mind  to  make  its  own  suggestions.  You,  as  is  any  teacher,  are 
able  to  teach  yourself  all  that  you  need  to  know,  provided  you  put  your 
thoughts  on  the  right  track  and  keep  them  there." 

"  That  is  the  difficulty."  said  I.  "  To  get  on  the  right  track  is  on« 
very  important  thing;  but  to  know  the  right  track  when  you  are  on  it 
is  more  important,  and  to  know  which  way  you  are  moving  is  most 
important  of  all.  Have  you  never  been  seated  in  one  of  two  trains  of 
cars  standing  side  by  side  on  parallel  tracks  at  a  railway-station,  and 
when  the  other  train,  at  which  you  were  looking,  started  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  convince  yourself  that  your  train  was  not  in  motion  ?     So  it 
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is  with  this  matter.  You  may  be  at  a  dead  stand-still ;  and  while  you 
look  at  some  body  who  is  moving  you  almost  necessarily  believe  the 
motion  which  you  see  in  him  is  in  yourself,  though,  perhaps,  it  is  in 
an  opposite  direction  from  what  you  seem  to  be  going.  How,  there- 
fore will  you  know  who  moves  on  the  right  track  ?  " 

"  The  difficulty  is  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality."  replied  he. 
"  You  can  in  an  instant  tell  whether  your  own  train  moves  or  not  by 
turning  yourself  away  from  the  one  that  does  move  and  looking  at  some 
object  which  you  know  to  be  stationary.  So  in  this  matter  of  the  right 
track  or  method  in  teaching  :  you  can  be  sure  you  are  right  if  you  will 
only  begin  by  understanding  what  you  want  to  do." 

"I  hardly  apprehend  your  meaning."  said  I. 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  ask  you  how  a  shoemaker  knows  that  he  is 
working  by  the  right  method  at  his  business." 

"  Why,  by  examining  his  work,  and  assuring  himself  that  his  shoes 
are  well  made,  and  that  a  large  amount  of  work  is  done  daily  and  well 
done." 

''  Very  good.  He  compares  his  work  with  the  design  of  that  work, 
Docs  he  not?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  He  asks  himself  What  is  a  shoe  designed  for?  and  he  must  an- 
swer, To  protect  the  foot  from  the  hardness  and  roughness  of  the  road  ; 
to  protect  it,  also,  from  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  dust  of  the  wayside  ; 
and,  lastly,  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  foot,  by  its  good  shape,  pleas- 
ing color,  and  appropriate  ornaments.  So  much  for  the  design  of  his 
work.  Now,  does  he  not  also  ask  Do  I  make  shoes  that  serve  all  these 
purposes  as  well  as  they  can  be  made  to  do,  and  do  I  make  them  with 
such  dispatch  as  shall  not  waste  my  time  needlessly  nor  destroy  the 
materials  committed  to  my  care?" 

<'  Undoubtedly." 

"  And  if  any  workman  is  employed  in  any  business,  ought  he  not 
to  ask  himself  the  same  questions  :  What  is  the  design  of  my  work  — 
the  whole  design,  and  not  a  part  of  it?  For  another  example,  if  a 
man  desires  to  make  a  plow,  is  not  his  first  inquiry  What  is  a  plow 
designed  to  accomplish  ?  and  then  the  second.  By  what  arrangement 
and  combinations  of  parts  can  the  end  be  effected  in  the  best  manner, 
and,  perhaps,  with  the  greatest  regard  to  beauty  consistent  with 
strength  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure."  said  I. 

"  That  is,"  continued  he,  "  the  plow-maker  must  assure  himself  that 
the  object  of  plowing  is  to  turn  over  the  sod  of  the  field,  with  what- 
ever of  manure  or  vegetable  matter  lies  upon  it,  so  that  it  may  rot  be- 
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neath  the  surface,  ai^^  to  bring  up  to  the  light  a  portion  of  the  soil 
"which  has  not  recently  been  taxed  with  the  task  of  production.  It 
must,  also,  so  stir  and  lighten  every  particle  of  the  earth  as  to  give  the 
air  and  light  an  opportunity  to  permeate  the  whole  and  carry  moisture 
and  nourishment  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  All  this  must  be  certainly 
accomplished.  Now,  the  great  question,  the  one  that  shall  try  the 
plow-maker's  ingenuity  most  of  all,  and  that  shall  best  prove  him  to 
be  fit  for  his  place  among  men,  will  be  How  shall  I  make  plows  so  as 
every  time  to  make  an  excellent  one;  how  do  this  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  and  with  the  least  waste  of  materials  ?  and  when  he  can 
accomplish  this  every  time,  without  mistake,  and  rapidly,  he  is  a  per- 
fect plow-maker, —  Is  he  not?" 

"  He  could  not  fail  to  be  that  under  the  circumstances  you  name." 
said  I.     "  But  what,  then,  follows  as  to  our  schoolmaster?" 

"  Why,  very  naturally,  that  he,  also,  must  regard  those  two  inquir- 
ies especially,  and  be  able  to  answer  the  first  one,  in  part  at  least,  be- 
fore he  can  answer  the  second." 

"  We  are,  then,  first  to  consider  what  the  school,  and  especially  the 
recitations,  are  designed  to  accomplish,  before  we  go  further." 

"  Exactly.  And  we  must,  therefore,  endeavor  to  find  out  what  a 
recitation  is  to  do." 

"  But  that  is  not  very  hard ;  for  that  must  be  a  drill  for  the  schol- 
ar's memory,  to  see  if  he  has  studied,  and  especially  if  he  has  thought 
of  his  lessons  beforehand,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  think  much  further." 

'<  Yes;"  said  he,  "  and,  beside  this,  to  show  how  to  do  all  duty  here- 
after in  a  manner  at  once  thorough  and  rapid.  But  we  must  then  set 
ourselves  to  find  out  what  a  man  is  to  accomplish  in  the  world.  We 
must  try  to  ascertain  what  forces  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
Yet  many  insist  that  all  that  is  necessary  for  man  to  do,  in  regard  to 
education,  is  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  science;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  find  out  what  facts  are  true  and  what  theories  attempt  to  explain 
the  various  relations  of  those  facts :  and  if  a  man  only  knows  all  this 
perfectly,  he  is  their  beau-ideal  of  human  perfection.  With  such  the 
design  or  end  of  education  is  to  impart  information ;  and  the  more 
readily  and  easily  a  teacher  can  do  this  the  better  they  like  him  and 
value  his  calling.  With  those  men  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  study 
that  arrangement  of  the  facts  or  knowledge  to  be  communicated  which 
shall  best  aid  the  memory  to  retain  them  all,  and  which  shall  also  as- 
sist the  recollection  to  revive  the  whole  mass  of  facts  when  occasion 
shall  call  for  it.  A  logical  order  of  facts  and  an  alluring  manner  of 
laying  them  before  the  minds  of  the  young  may  accomplish  this  very 
superficial  purpose  or  end  of  education. 
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"Another  class  of  persons  insist  that  the  whole  end,  or  the  only 
useful  end,  of  education  is  to  discipline  the  mind  —  to  make  it  vigor- 
ous, elastic,  ready,  always  prompt  to  obey  the  command  oT  the  will, 
and  patient  to  follow  work  for  a  long  season  and  under  the  most  dis- 
couraging circumstances.  What  is  meant  by  discipline  in  these  cir- 
cumstances is  that  kind  and  amount  of  exercise  which  shall  fit  the  mind 
for  the  greatest  labors  and  enable  it  to  bear  up  under  the  severest 
studies.  Now,  is  it  not  easy  to  see  that  if  this  be  the  end  of  study  or 
of  school  the  method  must  be  a  very  different  one  from  what  it  would 
be  if  the  gaining  of  information  is  the  sole  or  main  object?" 

"Most  assuredly;  for  the  first  is  supposed  to  require  only  capacity 
and  the  power  of  absorption,  while  the  latter  will  demand  very  earnest, 
very  energetic,  and  often  long-continued,  labor  and  exercise.  But, 
after  all,  are  those  so  very  dissimilar  in  reality  as  they  are  in  appear- 
ance ?  in  other  words,  are  not  the  methods  demanded  and  already  hint- 
ed at  by  you  more  discordant  in  m\me  than  in  meaning,  after  all  ?" 

"I  think  not."  said  he  —  slightly  embarrassed,  as  I  thought,  and  a 
little  puzzled  to  find  words  in  which  to  make  clear  and  express  the 
difference  so  as  to  make  himself  fully  understood.  "  To  acquire  in- 
formation ",  said  he,  resuming,  after  a  moment's  thought,  ''requires 
simply  a  good-constitutioned  memoi'y,  well  cultivated  and  exercised. 
In  fact,  to  memorize  accurately  and  extensively  demands  rather  a  re- 
pression of  the  analytic  and  inventive  powers;  while  discipline  is  pre- 
cisely and  chiefly  the  strengthening  and  training  of  these  powers.  If 
one  will  remember  exactly  any  particular  thing,  he  must  do  compara- 
tively little  as  to  drawing  inferences,  and  must  not  mingle  his  own 
thoughts  very  much  with  what  he  reads  or  learns :  he  must  only  re- 
call what  he  hears,  or  sees,  or  reads;  and  some  arbitrary  method  of 
arrangement  may  enable  him  to  do  this,  perhaps,  even  better  than  a 
philosophical  one.  It  is  true  that  what  we  call  a  good  memory  is  often 
joined  with  great  ability  in  other  directions.  But  such  men's  memo- 
ries have  not  been  exclusively  cultivated  :  indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
their  memory,  as  a  distinct  power,  was  not  at  all  cared  for;  and  I  think 
it  will  be  found  true  that  the  memory  is  really  best  cultivated  by  seem- 
ing to  pay  very  little  attention  to  it  as  a  separate  faculty.  Let  the 
teacher  direct  his  efforts  to  the  strengthening  and  training  of  the  mind 
and  soul,  and  he  will  prepare  the  pupil  most  rapidly  to  comprehend 
knowledge  or  to  grasp  information,  and  also  to  retain  and  make  it 
available.  Let  him  endeavor  to  make  for  a  child  an  inventive  mind, 
one  ready  with  expedients  as  well  as  strong  to  grasp  and  hold  on  to 
whatever  comes  near  it,  and  I  think  he  will  best  make  him  capable  of 
memorizing.     In  other  words,  let  the  teacher,  or  the  parent,  aim  to 
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cultivate  every  power  of  mind  and  body,  and  he  will  almost  necessarily 
best  cultivate  the  memory  as  well  as  the  reason." 

''  This  ifiay  all  be  admitted  as  true  ; "  said  I,  "  but  what  does  it  really 
prove  in  our  present  case?" 

''  Why,  I  must  confess  ",  said  he,  ''  that  I  am  saying  that  the  two 
methods  are  very  much  alike;  or,  that  the  method  by  which  the  mind 
is  disciplined  is  really  the  one  by  which  the  memory  is  also  strength- 
ened. But  my  school  demands  a  little  study  for  to-morrow's  recita- 
tions.    We  will  soon  talk  again." 

KOBEBT  Alltn,  in  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  for  April,  1861. 
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No  age  has  been,  doubtless  no  age  will  be,  without  its  Gradgrinds, 
many  or  few  —  men  who  look  upon  facts  alone  as  having  intrinsic  val- 
ue, who  altogether  forget  that  facts  are  valuable,  if  at  all,  by  virtue 
of  their  effects.  The  world  to-day,  and  especially  our  practical,  enter- 
prising American  society,  is  pretty  well  taken  up  with  the  utilities; 
quite  thoroughly  absorbed  in  that  selfish,  intolerant  and  fatal  materi- 
alism which  ignores  the  essential,  the  substantial,  and  regards  as  im- 
portant only  the  visible,  the  tangible,  and  the  ponderable, —  as  though 
shelter,  food  and  clothing  were  our  only  real  wants.  We  disavow  all 
sympathy  with  that  asceticism  —  the  essence  of  pride  and  selfishness, 
from  which  our  own  age  is  not  wholly  free, —  which  in  times  past  led 
men  away  from  their  fellows  to  undergo  mortifications  of  the  flesh  and 
humiliations  of  the  spirit.  It  is  but  a  negative  virtue  which  would 
remove  body  and  mind  from  the  myriad  delights  of  sense  and  society. 
Unquestionably  we  should  give  to  the  body  a  more  rational  attention 
than  we  have  hitherto  done;  not,  indeed,  for  its  own  sake,  not  as  the 
final  end,  but  because  it  is  the  home  of  the  spirit,  and  must  furnish 
the  conditions  of  spiritual  activity.  Our  spiritual  wants  are  our  real 
wants.  Our  spiritual  experiences  are  our  real  experiences.  We  agree 
with  Leigh  Hunt,  that  ''  there  is  nothing  imaginary  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word.  The  logic  of  Moses  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
is  good  argument  here  :  '  Whatever  is  is' :  whatever  touches  us,  what- 
ever moves  us,  does  touch  and  does  move  us." 

Any  process  of  culture  which  ignores  a  single  faculty  or  suscepti- 
bility of  our  nature  is  so  far  imperfect,  so  far  fatal.  In  the  progress 
of  invention  and  culture  there  need  be  no  want  of  harmony ;  no  con- 
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flict,  certainly,  between  means  that  answer  to  our  physical  wants  and 
means  that  answer  to  our  spiritual  wants.  On  the  contrary,  our  high- 
est bodily  and  spiritual  interests  are  clearly  identical.  When  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  arts  of  life  shall  bo  given,  it  will  appear  that 
that  there  are  few  or  no  departments  of  art  which  are  useful  in  a  ma- 
terial sense  alone;  and  that  if  any  are  so,  considered  with  reference 
to  their  direct  adaptations,  there  is  yet  much  in  their  processes  to 
awaken  the  sensibility  and  to  refine  and  gratify  the  taste.  It  might 
be  shown  that  the  construction  of  the  most  common  productions  of 
mechanical  skill,  in  order  to  the  highest  utility,  lies  iu  the  direction 
of  the  best  proportion  and  symmetry;  so  that  while  the  laborer  is  busy 
in  his  daily  task  au  unconscious  culture  may  be  going  on  —  the  testhet- 
ic  nature  may  be  nurtured,  the  eye  be  trained  to  detect  forms  of  grace 
and  beauty.  Even  the  sciences  are  not,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed, 
au  exception  to  this  law.  To  one  standing  above  them  it  will  appear 
that  they  are  seldom  made  in  our  text-books  and  encyclopedias  to  em- 
brace all  that  legitimately  belongs  to  them  ;  but  the  commonest  natural 
object  is  invested  with  conditions  of  beauty  which  transcend  calcula- 
tion and  elude  definition,  and  are  yet  appreciable  and  satisfying.  The 
natural,  the  ordinary, —  architecture,  music,  all  the  arts  of  design,  all 
productions  in' the  three  kingdoms  of  nature, —  are  seen  to  compre- 
hend, and  to  be  built  upon,  the  transcendental,  the  exact.  In  such 
books  as  Hunt's  Poetry  of  Science,  Mantell's  Wonders  of  Geology, 
Miller's  Footprints  of  the  Creator,  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  Maury's 
Greography  of  the  Sea,  and  Lewes's  Studies  of  Animal  Life,  there  are 
relations  of  things  as  marvelous  to  young  and  old  as  are  found  in  fairy 
legend  or  tale  of  magician  or  knight-errant.  It  is  in  the  infinite  world 
of  thought  as  in  the  infinite  world  of  space  :  the  farther  the  sun  throws 
his  beams  the  more  does  he  reveal  the  confines  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  mysterious. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  lessons  of  modern  popular  science; 
and  yet,  through  almost  all  of  our  theories  of  doctrine  and  life  still 
runs  this  venerable  fallacy  of  utility.  It  gives  us  erroneous,  mostly  be- 
cause partial  and  imperfect,  theories  in  legislation,  morals,  and  culture. 
In  the  metaphysics  of  life  men  become  preoccupied  with  one  view  of 
truth  to  the  neglect  or  exclusion  of  all  others.  A  generous  eclecticism 
—  which,  though  not  a  philosophy  and  culture  in  itself,  is  yet  the  spir- 
it of  all  true  philosophy  and  culture  —  accepts  the  beautiful  and  true 
wherever  found ;  no  matter  though  minified  with  error  in  existins; 
systems,  or  buried  amidst  the  rubbish  of  efi'ete  and  decaying  theories. 
It  seeks  to  estimate  all  things  according  to  a  uniform  and  permanent 
standard  of  value — that  is,  their  adaptation  to  particular  faculties, 
susceptibilities,  and  wants  of  the  soul.  Though  it  recognize  the  pre- 
37 
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eminence  of  some  among  them,  it  never  forgets  that  all  are  essential 
to  spiritual  symmetry  and  nobility.  In  its  view,  it  is  simply  the  im- 
perfection and  infirmity  of  our  mortal  state  that  we  as  physical  beings 
require  certain  things  in  order  that  we  may  as  spiritual  beings  enjoy 
certajn  other  things.  AV-hatever  has  relation  to  culture  and  rational 
amusement,  whatever  secures  the  discipline  of  life  for  a  higher  life,  is 
valuable.  Pleasure,  comfort,  enjoyment,  are,  with  all  their  abuse, 
spiritual  terms. 

It  is,  as  every  school-boy  knows,  the  chief  triumph  of  modern  phi- 
losophy in  the  hands  of  metaphysicians,  from  Descartes  to  Hamilton, 
to  have  established  the  possibility  of  a  scientific  classification  of  our 
faculties.  One  of  the  most-pleasing  results  of  this  analysis  is  that  it 
reveals  the  mind  as  going  forth  in  its  entirety  in  the  action  of  each  of 
its  faculties.  The  imagination,  the  memory,  the  taste,  the  conscience, 
the  logical  faculty,  are  not  faculties  dwelling  and  working  apart;  but 
the  whole  mind  is,  for  the  time  being,  in  each  —  is  each,  we  should 
rather  say.  Intimately  related  to  this  fact  is  the  law  that,  in  the  well- 
disciplined  mind,  the  Presentative,  the  Conservative,  the  Reproduct- 
ive and  the  Representative  faculties  —  to  borrow  terms  from  Hamilton 
—  mutually  demand  and  conditionate  one  another;  each  requiring  for 
its  highest  development  and  most  useful  activity  the  prompt  and 
healthful  cooperation  of  all  the  others.  We  shall  not  now  seek  the 
application  of  these  laws  to  the  criticism  of  literature  and  art.  To  the 
neglect  or  ignorance  of  them  are  unquestionably  due  the  disagreements 
among  our  critics,  and  the  inconsistencies  which  characterize  the  works 
of  almost  every  one  in  particular;  and  to  a  growing  interest  in  them 
is  due  whatever  improvement  distinguishes  contemporary  criticism. 
Psychology  is,  as  yet  a  progressive  science;  and  it  inevitably  carries 
along  with  it,  in  its  progress,  literature,  art,  and  criticism. 

In  no  other  department  of  current  criticism  have  we  so  often  and 
so  deeply  deplored  the  absence  of  fixed  principles  as  in  that  of  novel- 
criticism.  Comparatively  little  has  been  done  at  all,  and  still  less  has 
been  done  well.  We  need,  above  almost  every  thing  else,  a  critical 
history  of  narrative  fiction.  This  is  an  all-pervading  form  in  the  read- 
ing world.  Other  departments — the  epic,  the  drama,  the  allegory  — 
find  here  and  there  centres  of  attraction  :  this  runs  through  all,  and 
and  must  abound  more  and  more  so  long  as  the  conditions  of  social, 
intellectual  and  moral  life  remain  what  they  now  are.  To  render  it 
apparent  that  these  conditions  are  stable,  involved  in  the  very  genius 
and  spirit  of  Protestant  thought  and  culture,  we  need  to  show  that  the 
novel  demands  vindication,  not  upon  separate  and  exclusive  ground, 
but  upon  the  ground  occupied  by  all  poetry  and  all  the  arts  of  beauty. 

North-American  Review,  April,  1861. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  COMETS'  TAILS. 


There  is  nothing  in  nature  more  mysterious  than  the  growth  and 
motion  of  the  trains  of  comets.  When  a  comet  is  first  discovered  by  a 
telescope  it  generally  has  no  tail,  appearing  like  a  faint  star  seen  through 
a  haze.  As  it  approaches  the  sun  the  tail  is  developed,  starting  out 
on  the  side  next  the  suu,  but  being  immediately  turned  back,  as  if  it 
were  a  flame  acted  on  by  a  powerful  blast  coming  from  the  sun.  The 
nucleus  or  head  of  the  comet  is  matter,  though  lighter  than  the  thin- 
nest fog;  but  the  tail  is  either  not  matter  at  all  or  it  is  acted*on  by 
forces  which  do  not  manifest  themselves  on  this  earth.  If  the  train 
were  simply  matter,  acted  on  by  gravitation,  it  would  follow  the  head 
in  its  track  around  the  suu,  consequently  bending  as  the  head  sweeps 
around  the  part  of  its  orbit  nearest  the  sun  into  a  semicircular  curve, 
in  stead  of  this,  the  train  always  points  from  the  sun,  swinging  around 
as  the  stream  of  light  from  a  lantern  in  the  fog  does  when  the  lantern 
is  turned.  As  the  trains  are  some  times  of  such  length  that  they  would 
reach  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  and  as  the  comet  when  nearest  the 
.sun  moves  through  many  degrees  of  its  orbit  in  .a  few  hours,  the  end 
of  the  train  is  swept  around  with  a  velocity  which  forbids  the  belief 
of  its  being  matter  possessed  with  the  property  of  inertia. 

The  velocity,  too,  with  which  the  tail  is  shot  forth  is  irreconcilable 
with  its  being  subject  to  the  law  of  inertia.  The  tail  of  the  great  com- 
et of  1680,  immediately  after  its  perihelion  passage,  was  found  by  New- 
ton to  have  been  no  less  than  sixty  millions  of  miles  in  length,  and  to 
have  occupied  only  two  days  in  its  emission  from  the  comet's  body. 

One  of  the  most-singular  phenomena  of  comets'  tails  is  the  violent 
commotion  observed  in  them.  Flames  stream  forth  from  the  nucleus 
in  fan-shaped  and  various  other  and  swiftl3--ehaugiug  forms,  toward 
the  sun  at  first,  but  bending  quickly  back  as  if  encountered  by  a  furi- 
ous blast,  and  then  streaming  away  millions  of  miles  into  the  sky.  This 
may  be  owing  to  the  intense  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed  from  their 
proximity  to  the  sun.  The  great  comet  of  1843  approached  the  sun 
within  about  a  seventh  part  of  the  sun's  radius.  Sir  John  Herschel 
calculates  that  at  this  distance  the  heat  of  the  sun  would  be  47,042 
times  greater  than  it  is  at  the  earth,  and  at  least  24|  times  greater 
than  the  heat  in  the  focus  of  Parker's  great  lens,  which  melted  carnel- 
ian  and  agate. 

Usually,  as  the  comet  moves  away  from  the  sun  the  train,  which  it 
is  now  pushing  partly  before  it,  gradually  diminishes  till  it  disappears 
altogether.     Some  times,  however,  the  train  is  obliterated  in  the  vicin- 
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ity  of  the  sun,  the  comet  emerging  from  the  sun's  light  without  any  tail 
whatever.  At  other  times  the  tail  is  the  longest  just  after  the  peri- 
helion passage;  at  others  there  are  two  or  three  or  more  tails  branch- 
ing out  like  a  fan.  They  are  frequently  curved  like  Donati's  in  1858, 
and  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  singular  phenomena,  which  are  an  in- 
comprehensible mystery  to  the  students  of  astronomy. 

x\t  about  the  same  time  Bissel  and  Prof.  Pierce,  each  independently 
of  the  other,  offered  the  suggestion  that  the  trains  of  comets  may  be 
electricity.  Perhaps  they  are  simply  light:  the  sun's  rays  in  their 
passage  through  the  unknown  substance  of  the  nucleus  may  acquire 
the  power — analogous  to  polarization  —  of  producing  the  vibrations 
which  constitute  light. 

The  heads  of  comets  are  unquestionably  formed  of  material  substance, 
as  they  are  acted  on  by  gravitation  and  reflect  the  sun's  light;  but  this 
substance  is  generally  of  extreme  tenuity.  Stars  of  the  smallest  mag- 
nitude have  been  seen  through  the  densest  portion  of  the  head ;  and, 
in  the  language  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  the  most  unsubstantial  clouds 
which  float  in  the  highest  regions  of  our  atmosphere  must  be  looked 
upon  as  dense  and  massive  bodies  compared  with  the  filmy  and  ail-but 
spiritual  texture  of  a  comet."  In  some,  however,  a  very  minute  stellar 
jDoint  has  been  seen, .indicating  the  existence  of  a  solid  body. 

Among  the  mysterious  phenomena  presented  by  the  head  is  its  dim- 
inution in  size  as  it  approaches  the  sun  and  its  reexpansion  during  its 
retreat.  It  also  throws  off  nebulous  envelopes,  one  after  another,  dur- 
ing the  formation  of  the  train,  in  a  very  curious  manner. 

Many  of  the  comets  move  in  elliptical  orbits,  and  continue  to  revolve 
around  the  sun;  but  the  orbits  of  a  few  have  been  ascertained  to  be 
hyperbolas,  and  these,  consequently,  will  never  return.  Light,  ethe- 
real volumes  of  vapor,  they  come  from  unmeasured  distances  above, 
below,  or  on  either  hand,  with  constantly-accelerating  velocity,  rush  in 
strange  turmoil  around  the  sun,  and  then  move  more  and  more  slowly 
away  on  their  solitary  courses  into  the  depths  of  space,     sci.  American. 


MATHEMATICAL 


Solutions. — Prob.  lin  April  No.  The  prime  ftictors  of  9240  are 
2X7X3X11X5X2X2;  of  42  they  are  2x7X3.  It  is  evident  from 
the  nature  of  the  question  that  the  three  numbers  sought  must  each 
contain  all_the  prime  factors  of  42,  since  that  is  their  greatest  com- 
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mon  divisor,  and  at  least  one  of  the  other  prime  factors  of  9240,  their 
least  common  multiple.  Two  of  the  numbers  are,  then,  2x7 X^X  H 
=462  and  2X7X3X^=210,  and  we  have  remaining  2x2.  We  as- 
certain by  trial  that  the  least  common  multiple  of  2x7X^X2,  or  84, 
and  the  other  numbers,  462  and  210,  is  4620  :  hence,  the  third  num- 
ber must  be  2X7X3X2X2=168.  J.  w.  o. 

Proh.  II  in  April  JVo.  Since  A's  stock  plus  B's  is  to  B's  as  7  to  5 
(the  problem  reads  5  to  7,  which  is  evidently  an  error),  5  times  A's 
plus  5  times  B's  must  be  equal  to  7  times  B's ;  whence,  5  times  A's 
stock  must  equal  2  times  B's,  or  A's  stock  is  equal  to  |  of  B's.  Since 
C's  stock  minus  B's  is  to  C's  plus  B's  as  1  to  7,  it  follows  that  7  times 
B's  taken  from  7  times  C's  must  equal  B  s  plus  C's;  whence,  6  times 
C's  stock  is  equal  to  8  times  B's,  or  C's  stock  equals  j  of  B's.  The 
gain  must  therefore  be  divided  in  the  proportion  of  |,  1  and  j,  or  of 
0,  15  and  20.  A,  then,  would  have  ^"^  of  S610.65,  or  §89.36  ;  B,  ff 
of  f  610.65,  or  $223.41  •  C,  f  2  of  $610.65,  or  $297.88.  j.  w.  o. 

Frob.  III.  in  April  No.  Since  |  of  the  time  past  noon  =  |  of  the 
time  to  midnight,  the  whole  time  past  noon  must=|  of  |,  or  ^^,  of  the 
time  to  midnight.     Hence,  the  time  from  noon  to  midnight,  or  12 

hours,  must=  {[}-[- 10'=' IB  ^^  *'^^  *^^^^®  ^''^^^  ^^"^  ^^  midnight.  The 
time  from  noon  to  midnight,  then,  must  be  divided  into  19  parts,  of 
which  10  are  past.  One  of  these  parts  =:||  hour,  and  10=  ^f^  =  & 
hr.  18m.  56[^sec.,  which  is  the  time  now.  J.  w.  0. 

Problems. —  XV*"'   A  man  travels  from  0  to  X.     His  dog  starts 
y    X  from  x  with  a  uniform  velocity  a  times 

as  great  as  that  of  his  master,  the  face  of 
the  dog  being  continually  turned  toward 
""---,__  the  latter.     It  being  presumed  that  both 

'""  P  the  master  and  the  doa:  start  at  the  same 
^  time,  it  is  required  to  find  the  equation 

of  the  curve  .r)3,  as  well  as  to  calculate  when  the  dog  will  have  over- 
taken his  master.  G. 

XVI.  There  are  two  numbers  with  properties  'as  follows :  If  the 
cube  root  of  the  first  be  taken  from  the  square  root  of  the  second,  the 
remainder  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  square  root  of  the  second  were 
taken  from  the  square  root  of  the  first.  Now  A  the  first  number  plus 
i  the  second  equals  44.     What  are  the  numbers?  j.  w.  o. 

XVII.  What  will  remain  of  a  globe  30  inches  in  diameter  if  a  suf- 

*  These  problems  are  numbered  as  if  the  previous  problems  had  been  numbered 
continuously  from  the  beginning  of  the  volume. 
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ficient  portion  of  it  be  cut  out  so  that  another  globe  of  the  same  size 
will  exactly  fill  the  cavity  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  point  in  its  sur- 
face touch  the  centre  of  the  first  globe  ?  SAMUEL. 

XVIII.  A  man  travels  from  A  to  B,  the  distance  being  40  m^les. 
The  first  day  he  travels  20  miles ;  the  second  he  turns  and  travels  half 
way  back ;  the  third  day  he  again  turns  and  travels  half  way  toward 
B.  Should  he  continue  to  change  his  course  each  day  and  travel  half 
way  to  the  point  before  him,  it  is  recjuired  to  determine  the  whole 
distance  traveled  in  n  days.  SAMUEL. 

XIX.  I  have  a  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  whose  hight  is  36 
inches  and  whose  base  is  24  inches  square.  As  it  stands  upon  its  base 
I  fill  it  with  water  to  the  depth  of  12  inches.  Should  I  turn  it  and 
stand  it  upon  its  apex,  what  will  be  the  depth  of  water?       j.  w.  O. 

XX.  Required,  the  diameter  of  a  circle  whose  area  is  four  times  its 
circumference.  F.  P. 

XXI.  An  old  time-piece,  which  is  a  certain  number  of  hours  and 
minutes  too  slow,  strikes  in  the  six  hours  following  true  noon  a  num- 
ber of  strokes  equal  to  19|/number  of  hours  ^  number  of  minutes  it 
is  too  slow;  and  the  number  of  hours  it  is  too  slow-}-  y  number  of 
minutes  too  slow  equals  the  number  of  strokes  at  the  first  hour  of 
striking  after  true  noon.     How  much  is  the  time-piece  slow  ?       F.  F. 


EDITOR'S     TABLE. 


A  Training  School. —  The  Board  of  Education  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  has  opened  a 
department  in  connection  with  their  public  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
the  most  improved  methods  of  teaching.  They  have  employed  Miss  Jones,  who 
has  for  fifteen  years  been  similarly  employed  in  the  famous  Training  Schools  of 
London. 

Much  is  now  said^f  Object  Teaching ;  and  this  course  of  lessons  is  for  instruc- 
tion in  that  subject  in  great  degree.  It  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  those 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  others  in  this  department,  and 
we  hope  many  will  embrace  it.  The  course  extends  from  August  6  to  May  1. 
Information  given  by  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

A  Whale  in  a  Tank. —  A  whale  of  the  species  Beluga,  which  at  full  growth 
would  be  50  feet  long,  has  been  caught  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  boxed,  carried 
7  miles  by  common  road  and  500  miles  by  railway  by  special  trains,  to  Boston, 
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where  he  is  exhibited  in  a  huge  tank  at  the  Aquarial  Gardens.     He  is  12  feet  long 
and  weighs  two  tons.     He  was  caught  in  a  weir. 

A  Piano  in  Persia. —  One  of  Boardman,  Gray  &  Co.'s  Young- America  pianos 
was  lately  sent  to  the  mission  at  Seir  in  Persia:  to  reach  its  destination  it  was 
carried  from  Trebizond,  more  than  500  miles,  on  a  rude  litter  between  two  horses, 
over  mountains  where  the  only  roads  were  narrow,  steep  and  crooked  bridle-paths, 
among  which  it  got  one  heavy  fall.  It  was  an  object  of  great  admiration  to  the 
people  of  every  rank :  even  the  prince  who  is  governor  of  the  province  came  to 
hear  it.  A  Syriac  teacher  at  the  mission  contrasted  it  with  a  mclodeon,  and  said 
of  the  latter  "  It  is  like  a  buffalo,  it  can  not  go  ;  but  this  is  like  a  rabbit,  it  runs." 

Schoolmasters  in  the  War. —  Mr.  Hovey  is  raising  a  regiment  to  be  composed 
as  much  as  possible  of  teachers  and  students:  it  will  probably  be  filled  and  mus- 
tered into  service  by  the  25th  of  August,  we  are  told.  The  Normal  Rifles,  a  com- 
pany composed  of  Normal  students,  which  is  already  well  drilled,  will  be  one  of 
the  companies.  We  hope  they  will  be  efficient  aids  in  helping  to  drill  a  little  civ- 
ilization into  that  barbarous  land  where  schoolmistresses  as  well  as  schoolmasters 
are  stripped  naked,  whipped,  and  tarred-and-feathered,  even  in  the  cities.  We 
have  read  of  no  less  than  three  definitely-authenticated  instances  of  the  tarring- 
and-feathering  of  northern  schoolmistresses  in  the  South :  one  in  Tennessee ;  one 
in  San  Antonio  (Texas);  and  one  in  New  Orleans:  in  the  latter  instance  well- 
dressed  and  reputable  women  looked  on  and  approved  !  Let  the  '  educational  reg- 
iment' remember  the  wrongs  of  their  order  when  they  meet  the  brutal  foe.  They 
fight  for  civilization,  knowledge,  and  freedom,  against  barbarism,  ignorance,  and 
slavery,  the  root  of  all  our  troubles. 

Vermont. —  The  Third  Vermont  Regiment  is  reported  to  have  in  its  ranks  two 
hundred  school-teachers. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Brovtning  died  at  Florence,  on  Saturday  morning,  June 
29th,  1861.  She  was  born  in  London  in  1809.  She  became  a  writer  in  1819,  and 
issued  her  first  book,  an  '  Essay  on  Mind ',  written  in  rhyme,  in  1826.  It  was  soon 
withdrawn,  and  is  not  now  to  be  found.  Her  next  book,  'Prometheus  Bound', 
issued  in  1833,  she  likewise  withdrew;  and  in  a  later  volume  of  collected  works 
speaks  of  it  as  'an  early  failure  which  may  be  remembered  against  her  by  a  few 
friends'.  In  1837  she  was  brought  low  by  bleeding  at  the  lungs  and  by  the  soon- 
following  shock  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  beloved  brother.  For  several  years  she 
was  an  exile  from  society,  and  gave  herself  to  study,  reading  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
Greek  authors,  as  well  as  Latin  and  foreign  literature  in  large  extent.  By  a  hap- 
py accident,  during  this  seclusion,  she  became  acquainted  with  the  poet  Robert 
Browning,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  her  family,  in  the  fall  of  1846  she  be- 
came his  wife,  rising  from  her  bed  to  receive  the  wedding-ring  upon  her  finger. 
The  bridegroom  was  three  years  her  junior.  The  marriage  proved  most  happ}'. 
Since  then  she  has  lived  mostly  in  Italy.  In  the  recent  struggles  of  that  country 
for  independence  she  took  the  liveliest  interest.  Of  her  writings  it  is  almost  su- 
perfluous to  speak.  She  was  the  most  gifted  poetess  of  the  English  language: 
that  is  honor  enough,  when  we  reckon  among  those  gifts  of  God  a  large  and  no- 
ble heart  as  well  as  great  brain. 
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Schools  Bkgin. —  S.  R.  W.,  of  D.,  Wisconsin,  asks  at  what  time  schools  gener- 
ally begin  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Bateman  said  in  his  Report  "  Teachers  arc  usually  ap- 
pointed, and  the  policy  of  the  schools  for  the  ensuing  year  marked  out,  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  September."  Schools  generally  begin  about  October  1st.  Di- 
rectors are  now  chosen  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  that  the  new  board  may 
organize  the  schools. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

S.,  in  the  April  number  of  tlie  Teacher,  says  he  does  not  like  Robinson's  Arith- 
metic, and  gives  a  few  cases  of  discrepancies  in  different  copies  as  the  cause  of 
his  dislike.  His  experience  has  been  different  from  ours  in  this  city.  We  do 
like  the  book  very  much.  We  have  the  latest  edition,  in  which  all  the  errors 
pointed  out  by  S.  are  corrected ;  and  I  do  not  remember  of  having  detected  a 
single  mistake.  Almost  all  text-books  contain  some  errors  —  many  of  them  typo- 
graphical,—  and  of  course  first  editions  will. contain  the  greatest  number.  The 
last  edition  of  Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic  is  as  little  open  to  the  objection 
urged  by  S.  as  any  with  which  I  am  familiar.  I  like  it  as  a  class-book  better  than 
any  other  I  have  ever  used;  and  the  other  teachers  of  this  city  have  expressed 
themselves  to  the  same  effect.  Joliet. 


LOCAL        INTELLIGENCE. 

College  Commen'Cements. —  We  give  this  month  notices  of  all  commencements 
that  we  have  found  spoken  of  in  our  exchanges,  and  should  be  glad  if  we  could 
have  included  all  that  are  in  the  State. 

IlUnois  College. — We  write  from  memory  only,  as  we  lost  our  copy  of  the  Jacl^- 
sortvillc  Journal  containing  an  account  of  the  commencement  at  this  institution, 
which  was  unusually  interesting.  Rev.  Dr.  T.  M.  Post,  formerly  professor  there, 
now  of  St.  Louis,  delivered  the  address  to  the  literary  societies,  on  the  subject  of 
'  Loyalty  and  Freedom '.  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Noyes,  of  Laporte,  Indiana,  addressed  the 
Alumni  on  a  similar  subject.  The  degree  of  A.B.  was  conferred  on  several  young 
men,  including  two  who  were  then  in  the  trenches  at  Cairo.  The  reunion  of  the 
Sigma-Pi  Society  was  very  interesting;  an  added  zest  was  given  by  ihe  patriotic 
letter  received  from  its  members  in  the  army. 

Chicago  Universily  held  its  anniversary  exercises  on  the  3d  of  .July.  The  Law 
Department  was  most  prominent  in  the  exercises  preceding  the  anniversary-day, 
having  an  examination  highly  commended  by  members  of  the  bar,  and  a  moot 
court  on  the  2d.  The  Junior  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  2d.  Dur- 
ing the  anniversary  exercises  Mr.  Sheahan  delivered  a  eulogy  upon  Senator  Doug- 
las, who  was  an  early  benefactor  of  the  institution.  Two  gentlemen  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  A.B.;  one  took  the  Master's  degree  ;  fourteen  received  the  law 
degree  of  LL.B.;  and  several  honorary  degrees  were  conferred. 
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Mr.  Douglas  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  time  of  his  death : 
Wm.  B.  Ogden,  Esq.,  was  elected  to  the  vacancy. 

Lombard  Unwersify. —  The  commencemeut  exercises  began  with  the  Junior  Ex- 
hibition, July  1st.  Next  morning  the  oration  before  the  Alumni  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  W.  H.  Ryder,  of  Chicago  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  Wm.  Mathews, 
Esq.,  of  Chicago,  delivered  an  oration  before  the  literary  societies  (Erosophian 
and  Thesnienosian)  on  the  '  Significance,  Use  and  Abuse  of  Words'. 

On  Wednesday,  July  3d,  the  graduating  exercises  took  place.  We  have  no  in- 
formation of  the  number  of  graduates.  The  institution  has  had  268  students  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  giving  an  account  of 
the  occasion,  says  that  one  young  lady  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  ! 

Ilonmoulh  College  held  commencement  June  27th.  The  Anniversary  Address 
was  by  Rev.  S.  Hibben,  of  Peoria,  on  'American  Civilization  and  its  Progress'. 
The  graduating  class  consisted  of  five  members,  three  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B., 
and  two  that  of  B.S.  The  Master's  degree  was  conferred  in  course  on  two  gentle- 
men, and  honorary  degrees  on  two  gentlemen. 

This  was  the  foui'th  annual  commencement  of  the  institution.  It  has  had  a 
hard  struggle  with  the  times,  but  is  moving  on  hopefully.  It  has  had  220  students 
during  the  year.  A  new  four-story  building  is  going  up,  53  x  14  feet,  costing 
about  $18,000,  which  is  to  be  completed  by  August  1,  1862. 

Chicago  High-School  anniversary,  with  the  closing  exercises  of  all  the  city 
schools,  occurred  on  July  12th.  The  occasion  is  always  one  of  great  interest  and 
pride  to  the  parents,  children  and  teachers  of  the  city.  Thirty-one  pupils  com- 
pleted the  High-School  course  and  graduated:  the  closing  exhibition  was  held  in 
Bryan  Hall.  Our  assistant,  Mr.  Briggs,  was  specially  pleased  with  one  of  the 
orations,  'Rough  It',  and  obtained  a  copy  for  our  pages. 

The  school-fund  of  Chicago  is  to  suifer  a  severe  loss  by  the  failure  of  the  Marine 
Bank,  where  its  funds  were  deposited ;  but  the  Board  of  Education  will  not  fail 
to  carry  on  the  whole  system  of  schools  with  their  usual  energy  and  success. 

Eureka  College  held  commencement  on  the  26th  of  June.  Three  young  meu 
who  were  present  received  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  the  same  was  conferred  upon 
three  absent  members  of  the  class  who  were  in  the  17th  Illinois  Regiment,  as  was 
also  one  of  the  professors  of  the  college.  One  young  man  received  the  degree  of 
B.S.,  and  seven  ladies  received  the  diploma  of  the  college. 

Clark  Seminary,  Aurora,  held  anniversary  upon  July  5th.  It  has  had  during 
the  year  367  students  in  attendance ;  and  more  than  forty  of  its  young  men  have 
joined  the  army. 

Wheaton  College. —  Mr.  George  F.  Baker  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  Wheaton  College. 

Rock-River  Seminary. —  The  Annual  Commencement  was  held  on  Thursday  June 
27th.  On  the  preceding  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  addresses  were  delivered  before 
the  literary  societies  by  Prof.  J.  N.  Martin  and  B.  F.  Sheets,  Esq.  The  annual 
exhibition  was  held  in  a  grove  ;  in  the  morning  young  ladies  reading  their  essays 
and  in  the  afternoon  young  gentlemen  delivering  their  orations.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  students  have  attended  during  the  year. 
38 
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Jtockford  Femcde  Seminary  held  its  anniversary  July  11th.  We  have  not  found 
in  our  exchanges  any  further  account  of  it  than  the  programme  with  a  commenta- 
ry upon  the  performance:  we  are  left  to  presume  that  Miss  Sill,  the  Principal,  is 
seeing  the  reward  of  her  labors  in  the  classes  which  her  school  sends  forth  well 
trained  for  life's  work  and  honors. 

The  Temporary  Principal  at  Normal,  to  fill  the  place  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Hovey,  is  to  be  (so  we  are  informed)  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dupee.  A  very  good 
appointment. 


CHOOL  REPOKTS. 


Altox  School  Reports. —  Wo  lately  received  copies  of  the  Alton  School  Re- 
ports; but  on  taking  them  up  for  examination  and  notice  we  find  that  they  are 
last  year's  reports.  We  therefore  make  no  statement  of  their  contents,  as  it  would 
not  be  current  news.  We  will,  however,  enrich  our  pages  with  two  passages  from 
the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Kellenberger. 

"  Readhirj. —  Comparatively  speaking,  good  readers  are  more  plentiful  than  good 
spellers.  As  a  refined  accomplishment,  as  a  pleasant  social  embellishment,  ex- 
cellence in  Reading  can  not  be  too  highly  appreciated.  'To  read  as  one  talks' 
is  the  rule ;  yet  how  few  reach  that  standard !  Short  reading-lessons,  selected 
with  a  view  to  varied  intonations,  emphases,  pauses,  and  inflections,  should  be 
chosen,  and  read  and  re-read,  until  a  good  degree  of  excellence  be  attained.  And 
let  it  be  understood  tliat  in  this  branch,  not  less  than  in  others,  thoroughness  rather 
than  rap'td progress  is  requisite. 

"The  most  common  fault  is  that  pupils  are  permitted  to  read  too  fast.  Few 
grown  persons,  who  are  accounted  good  I'caders,  take  sufficient  time.  Let  it  be 
remembered  tliat  to  read  well  you  must  read  slowhj.  You  can  not  expect  to  make 
a  superior  reader  unless  you  follov/  this  rule  stiictly.  Another  scaicely  less  griev- 
ous and  dangerous  fault  is  that  children  a.ve.  forced  \\\  this  branch.  Enter  what 
school  you  will,  and  you  will  find  more  scholars  using  the  wrong  reader  than  the 
right  one.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  will  be  found  using  a  book  at  least  one 
grade  above  the  proper  one,  and  half  the  time  two  grades." 

"  Writing. —  In  no  other  branch  of  Common  -  School  Education  can  there  be 
found  such  diversity  of  attainment  as  in  this.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  we 
have  in  our  schools  some  of  the  poorest  penmen  in  the  country,  and  some  of  the 
best.     Nor  would  I  make  this  remark  apply  less  to  teachers  than  to  scholars. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  few  persons  ordinarily  applying  for  places  as  common-school 
teachers  are  competent  to  instruct  in  penmanship;  and,  this  being  the  case,  it 
follows  that  this  branch  should  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  teachers  who  make 
it  a  specialty.  It  is,  like  music,  an  art  in  and  of  itself  No  teacher  who  writes 
negligently,  or  in  any  degree  indifferently,  can  teach  to  write  well.  Neither  does 
it  matter  what  the  bent  of  the  young  mind  may  be.  He  will  ruin  the  prospects 
of  those  who  would  write  well,  and  he  will  cause  those  who  are  naturally  poor 
penmen  to  write  ten-fold  worse  than  they  otherwise  would.  All  experience  proves 
this  to  be  true.  For  instance :  the  Principal  of  our  Advanced  School,  Mr.  New- 
man, is  a  superior  penman,  and  has,  of  course,  taken  great  pride  and  pains  in  in- 
structing in  that  branch.  The  result  is  that  he  had  a  school  of  good  writers.  The 
specimens  exhibited  by  his  scholars  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  at  the  last 
examination,  proved  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  saw  them.  They  proved 
still  more :  that  in  some  cases  the  master  was  fully  equaled,  if  not  excelled,  by  the 
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pupils ;  at  least,  te  had  carried  them  as  far  as  he  was  able.  He  had  formed  their 
styles;  he  had  enlisted  their  interest  in  the  matter;  he  had  awakened  in  them  a 
pride  and  an  honofable  emulation  ;  and  the  sequel  is  that  in  that  .school  we  have 
a  unit  of  good  writers.  I  believe  now  what  I  have  never  before  admitted:  that 
every  one  who  can  handle  a  pen  can  write  well.  But  the  measure  of  excellence 
will  be  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  application  to  and  love  for  the  art. 

"In  our  other  schools  a  great  diversity  is  manifest.  Some  have  done  tolerably 
well,  some  excellently;  one  or  two  signally  failed.  One  of  our  teachers,  at  least, 
is  a  miserable  penman ;  and,  in  evidence  of  the  trutli  of  the  position  above,  the 
scholars  under  his  charge  are,  if  possible,  worse  than  himself  I  doubt  if  such  a 
uniformity  of  bad  writing  can  be  found  in  any  school  in  the  State." 

Sax  Francisco  School  Reports. —  Tenth  Animal  Report  of  ike  CUy  Superintend- 
ent.—  We  are  indebted  to  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  James  Denman,  for  the  inter- 
esting report  above  named.  We  were  not  before  aware  that  in  the  city  of  the 
Golden  Gate  schools  had  been  so  long  and  .so  well  organized.  The  organization 
now  includes  a  High  School,  seven  Graded  Schools  with  primary  and  grammar 
departments,  two  Primary  Schools,  and  other  schools  entitled  Evening,  Foreign, 
Normal,  Chinese,  Colored,  and  Industrial.  Seventy-three  teachers  are  employed, 
and  5,743  pupils  were  in  attendance  during  the  year,  the  daily  average  being 
2,837. 

The  Superintendent  reports  that  there  were  in  the  city  9,025  children  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  IS;  that  of  these  .5,743  attended  the  public  schools,  and  2,115 
were  in  private  schools.  From  the  remainder  he  allows  600  for  children  under  5, 
who  are  not  allowed  to  enter  school,  and  the  remainder,  567,  shows  how  many 
have  attended  no  school,  being  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  persons  of  the  proper  age  ; 
and  many  of  these  are  youth  who  have  closed  their  school  studies  and  are  in  busi- 
ness occupations.     This  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  public  interest  in  education. 

The  table  of  nativities  is  interesting.  The  pupils  born  in  New  York  were  1454, 
while  the  Californians  were  but  1176.  Europe,  South  America,  Australia,  Asia, 
and  the  Pacific  Isles,  furnished  their  quota;  13  were  born  at  sea;  77  were  Chi- 
nese; 16  were  from  New  Zealand. 

The  actual  current  expense  of  conducting  the  schools  was  $85,781.60,  while  the 
total  expenditures  from  the  school-fund  were  $156,549.19;  large  sums  were  paid 
for  school-lots  and  -buildings,  and  on  indebtedness.  The  average  cost  was  $14.94 
for  each  pupil  that  was  in  attendance,  or  $30.34  for  each  one  that  was  in  school 
for  the  whole  year.  The  highest  monthly  salary  of  any  teacher  was  $250,  and  the 
lowest  $62.50:  we  except  the  Music-  and  Drawing-teachers.  It  is  not  possible  to 
compare  these  expenses  and  prices  with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  country  with- 
out some  common  measure,  as  the  price  of  board,  for  instance.  All  prices  are 
high  in  California. 

The  Chinese  School  is  as  yet  an  experiment:  a  few  of  the  more-intelligent  Chi- 
namen take  an  interest  in  having  it  sustained  ;  but  the  fact  that  no  Chinaman  can 
become  a  citizen  causes  them  to  have  little  interest  in  common  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, even  in  education. 

Mr.  Denman  recommends  that  none  be  admitted  to  the  High  School  under  the 
age  of  thirteen  years.     He  says : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  many  children  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve,  by  undue 
forcing  and  development  of  intellect,  may  pass  the  examination  and  gain  admis- 
sion, whose  mental  and  physical  constitutions  are  too  feeble  to  complete  a  course 
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of  study  requiring  four  years  of  hard  toil.  Tlioy  tlieretbre  often  fail  in  health,  and 
are  compelled  to  abandon  their  long-cherished  ambition  for  literary  preferment. 

"The  standard  of  scholarship  at  first  cstablislied  for  this  school,  upon  trial,  was 
found  too  high.  It  has  therefore  been  reduced  in  some  degree  in  the  present 
couise.  It  is  still  urged  that  the  mathematical  studies  tax  many  of  the  pupils  be- 
yond their  strength  ;  and,  since  a  majority  of  the  scholars  in  attendance  are  young 
ladies,  who  never  design  to  engage  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  study  could  be  still  further  reduced  with  profit  to  the  school. 

"  While  it  is  important  that  the  youthful  mind  .should  not  be  overburdened  with 
too  many  studies,  yet  in  removing  the  evil  we  inust  be  careful  not  to  run  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  If  the  standard  of  scholarship  is  reduced  too  low,  it  fails  to 
stimulate  the  scholars  to  habits  of  thoroughness,  self-help,  and  self-reliance.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  education  is  mental  discipline  and  intel- 
lectual development.  The  price  of  this  discipline  and  development  is  unceasing 
effors.  'The  way  to  scholarly  excellence  abounds  in  trials,  peiplexities,  and  hard 
work.'  There  is  no  railroad  up  the  hill  of  science,  or  patent  invention  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  mental  toil.  We  must  have  the  discipline  of  acquiring 
knowledge  before  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  delights  of  literature  and  learning." 

Upon  methods  of  teaching  the  following  is  well  said : 

"  Hole  System. —  In  many  of  our  Grammar  Schools,  as  in  most  of  the  other 
schools,  there  is  too  much  memorizing  the  lessons  in  the  words  of  the  text-books, 
without  understanding  the  character  and  meaning  of  the  terms  used.  No  more- 
fatal  error  prevails  in  the  school-room  than  lumbering  the  youthful  mind  with 
mere  abstractions,  which  impair  in  stead  of  developing  the  intellect.  It  is  true 
that  the  faculty  of  memory  should  be  early  developed ;  but  this  can  only  be  ac- 
complished, with  benefit  to  the  child,  by  a  harmonious  cultivation  of  all  the  men- 
tal powers.  A  great  deficiency,  which  is  almost  universal  in  schools,  is  a  want  of 
power  to  clearly  express  the  true  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  books  and  con- 
versation. This  deilciency  is  the  result  of  memorizing  technicalities  without  un- 
derstanding their  use  and  application  Language  is  iu)thing  apart  from  ideas; 
words  must  be  taught  to  children  in  connection  with  the  things  and  the  princi- 
ples they  express.  The  teacher  should,  therefore,  never  take  it  for  granted  that 
his  pupils  fully  understand  their  lessons  until  they  can  draw  correct  conclusions 
from  tlie  facts  and  principles  studied  in  their  text-books  and  express  clearly,  in 
their  own  language,  the  ideas  impressed  upon  their  minds. 

"In  many  of  the  schools  in  the  Eastern  cities  the  teachers  have  almost  entirely 
banished  text-books  from  their  schools,  and  adopted  the  Pestalozzian  system  of 
object-teaching  and  oral  instruction,  which  is  taught  in  Germany  and  Prussia. 
This  entirely  conversational  system  I  regard  as  an  opposite  extreme,  which  should 
be  as  carefully  avoided  as  the  mere  abstraction  of  the  rote  aystem.  If  scholar?  are 
not  required  to  study  some  text  as  a  guide,  they  are  liable  to  acquire  habits  of 
inactivity  and  dependence  upon  the  teacher,  which  weaken  the  powers  of  thought, 
.self-reliance,  and  independent  activity  of  mind,  which  should  be  the  great  object 
of  all  scholastic  education.  In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  recommend  to  the 
teachers  one  of  the  best  modern  improvements  in  teaching,  which  causes  children 
to  consult  books  of  reference  in  the  investigation  of  their  studies.  This  system 
is  practiced  with  much  success  in  the  High  School,  and  should  be  adopted  as  early 
as  possible  in  all  the  Grammar  Schools.  It  would  inculcate  habits  of  self-culture 
and  energy  of  character,  which  can  not  be  too  highly  estimated  in  training  the 
youth.  I  would  therefore  recommend  the  Board  to  supply  each  school  with  a 
small  library  of  select  books  of  reference  for  teachers  and  pupils." 

Illinois  De.vf  and  Dumij  Institution. —  Eighth  Bknnial  Repoi-t,  1861. —  By  an 
accidental  misplacement  of  this  report  we  have  been  prevented  from  noticing  it. 

This  school  is  now  nnder  the  charge  of  Mr.  Philip  G.  Gillett,  assisted  by  nine 
teachers.  The  annual  average  of  pupils  is  190:  since  the  commencement  of  the 
school,  fifteen  years  ago,  370  pupils  have  enjoyed  its  advantages.     Under  the 
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present,  excellent  management  the  school  is  moving  on  steadily  in  its  course  of 
quiet  usefulness,  letting  in  the  light  of  knowledge  upon  hundreds  of  darkened 
minds ;  and  how  blank  the  mind  of  a  deaf-mute  is  none  but  its  teachers  can  con- 
ceive. Until  we  had  spent  several  hours  in  the  rooms  of  this  institution,  and  had 
talked  with  an  intelligent  teacher,  we  had  no  conception  of  the  educating  effect 
of  language  as  daily  drunk  in  by  the  attentive  car.  We  acquire  so  much  knowl- 
edge by  the  eye,  the  pleasures  which  it  gives  us  are  so  great  and  so  manifold,  and 
we  so  easily  in  darkness  or  by  closing  our  eyes  appreciate  how  great  a  loss  is  the 
loss  of  sight,  tliat  we  do  not  know  in  what  a  prison  he  dwells  around  whom  there 
is  eternal  silence;  nor  do  wc  know  what  patience  and  skill  are  needed  to  gain 
access  to  their  minds  and  to  train  them. 

And  the  occupations  of  life  are  to  great  extent  closed  to  the  deaf-mute :  this 
fact  is  sorely  felt  by  them,  as  we  know.  They  are  for  the  most  part  driven  to  ag- 
riculture or  the  mechanic  arts,  and  every  where  find  the  difficulty  of  communicat- 
ing with  others  a  serious  impediment. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Gillett's  report  will  be  found  interesting  to  our 
readers. 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  that  generally  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils 
have  felt  great  gratification  at  their  thorough  and  rapid  improvement  while  at  the 
institution.  Indeed,  in  most  instances  perfect  satisfaction  has  been  expressed: 
still,  there  may  have  been  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  which  should  be  mentioned 
rather  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  pupils  than  for  any  other  leason.  The  misap- 
prehension of  the  real  status  of  the  deaf-nmte  prior  to  instruction  not  uiifrequently 
leads  his  friends  to  form  a  mistaken  estimate  of  his  improvement.  This  mistake 
as  often  occurs  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  unusually  sprightly  as  among  those 
less  favored,  and  may  be  explained  by  a  homely  illustration.  If  upon  a  perfectly 
blank  page  a  single  line  be  drawn,  the  purity  of  the  page  is  marred,  and  the  blot 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  to  the  most-casual  observer;  but  if  on  a  page  bearing 
numerous  marks  a  few  be  added,  the  effect  will  probably  be  unobserved,  even  by 
an  observer  tolerably  ciititicul.  Precisely  so  is  it  with  the  mind  of  the  mute  un- 
der instruction.  Brought  to  the  institution  with  their  minds  almost  totally  blank 
so  far  as  intellectual  culture  is  concerned,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  sessions 
they  acquire  a  considerable  vocabulary  of  words  representing  the  most-common- 
place ideas  and  objects,  and  return  to  spend  a  vacation  at  their  homes.  Their 
friends,  contrasting  their  limited  acquirements  with  their  previous  ignorance,  ex- 
press—  and  justly  —  much  surprise  and  gratification  at  their  improvement.  A 
few  years  later,  however,  when  the  labors  of  the  teacher  have  been  equally  assid- 
uous, and  the  application  of  tiie  mute  ten-fold  what  it  formerly  was,  being  engaged 
in  the  study  of  abstract  ideas,  and  mastering  the  idioms  and  difficulties  peculiar 
to  written  language,  his  progress  seems  slow,  and  the  parent  fears  that  his  child 
has  been  dilatory  or  the  teacher  unfaithful." 


NOTES      AND      QUERIES, 


On  Query  39. —  You  ask  "What  evidence  is  there  that  we  are  less  able  to  re- 
sist cold  when  lying  down  than  when  standing  or  sitting?"  The  evidence  of  ex- 
perience and  observation.  It  seems  to  me  that  physiological  principles,  also, 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  result:  and  Why  ?  c.  ii.  l. 

Amvxr  to  Query  25  (Vol.  VI,  p.  484). — "What  kind  of  a  verb  is  had  in  such 
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expressions  as  'had  rather',  'had  better',  'had  as  lief,  'had  lever';  and  in  what 
mode  and  tense  is  it?" 

Goohl  Brown  disposes  of  this  question  by  saying  "  With  an  adverb  of  compar- 
ison or  preference,  as  better,  i-athcr,  best,  as  lief,  or  as  lieve,  the  auxiliary  had  seems 
some  times  to  be  used  before  the  infinitive  to  form  the  potential  imperfect  or  plu- 
perfect." (^Oram.  of  Grammars,  Edit.  1860,  p.  365,  Obs.  1*7.)  He  thus  makes  it 
an  auxiliary  verb,  which  has  no  tense  itself,  but  taken  with  the  succeeding  infini- 
tive makes  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  potential,  just  as  woidcl  might  do  in  the 
same  connection.  Either  under  this  or  under  the  immediately-preceding  observa- 
tion, that  "  the  form  of  the  indicative  plupeifect  is  some  times  used  in  lieu  of  the 
potential  pluperfect",  one  may  class  most  of  the  examples  cited  by  C.  H.  L. 

If,  however,  we  maintain,  as  many  do,  that  there  is  no  potential  mode,  and  that 
what  are  called  auxiliary  verbs  are  principal  verbs  with  infinitives  depending  upon 
them,  then  we  must  say  in  such  cases  as  are  given  in  the  query  that  had  is  to  be 
treated  just  as  would  would  be  in  the  same  place:  we  should  then  call  it  a  transi- 
tive verb,  having  the  following  infinitive  for  its  object;  and  we  should  say  that  it 
is  the  indicative  mode  and  past  tense.  'You  had  better  go';  that  is,  'you  would 
go  better  than  stay',  the  past  tense  is  used  because  there  is  really  a  hypothesis 
underlying  the  formation  of  the  expression,  as  there  always  is  when  might,  could, 
woidd  and  should  are  used  with  an  apparently-present  signification. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  had  is  in  these  cases  used  by  mistake  for  would :  thus 
that  the  expression  I  would  better  go  was  shortened  into  Pd  better  go  ;  and  that 
when  the  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  words  used  in  the  contraction  it  was 
brought  into  the  form  I  had  in  stead  oi  I  would,  as  /'J  and  he\l  are  used  as  contrac 
tions  of  /  would  or  /  had,  he  ivould  or  he  had.  But  a  more  careful  study  of  language 
shows  that  an  error  of  this  sort  is  extremely  improbable,  and  that  the  form  in 
question  is  a  very  old  one :  it  is  undeniably  old  English,  and,  despite  the  efforts 
of  our  superficial  grammarians  to  discredit  it,  it  is  good  Englisii ;  and  if  our  writ- 
ers were  as  wise  as  the  Germans,  who  seek  to  retain  tlie  idioms  of  their  language 
in  stead  of  rooting  them  out,  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  throw  it  out  of  use.  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  peculiar  use  of  the  verb  to  have  is  to  be  found  in  more 
than  one  other  language ;  but  before  I  had  thought  of  the  idiom  further  than  to 
suppose  it  an  error  oi  had  for  woidd  I  found  it  in  the  Dutch  language,  which  is 
more  nearly  related  to  our  tongue  than  any  other  is:  Ik  heb  liever  is  parallel  with 
our  I  had  rather  except  that  the  verb  heb  is  in  the  present  indicative ;  and  in  that 
language  tlie  verbs  signifying  had  and  would  are  not  so  similar  as  to  allow  any  in- 
terchange. 

The  primary  meaning  of  have  \s  possess.  Few  words,  however,  adhere  to  their 
original  meaning  without  the  addition  of  some  tropical  sense.  In  most  of  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe  this  verb  is  used  (with  what  is  called  erroneously  the 
active  past  participle)  to  denote  completed  action.  The  philosophy  of  this  I  can 
not  stop  to  elucidate :  it  is  not,  however,  the  superficial  explanation  commonly 
given,  that  the  participle  agrees  with  the  object  of  the  verb,  so  that  I  have  sharp- 
ened a  pencil  should  mean  the  same  as  I  have  a  sharpened  pencil.  Another  tropical 
use  of  have  is  that  which  denotes  obligation:  I  have  to  work;  that  is,  /  hold  to 
work  [as  a  diity  or  Jiecessiti/'].  In  the  instances  suggested  by  the  query  have  has  a 
different  turn  of  meaning,  implying  preference  or  choice.     I  had  better  go :  that  is, 
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repi-esenting  my  actions  as  something  which  I  possess,  I  would  better  have  [possess 
as  my  action]  to  go  ;  had  being  used  as  equivalent  to  looidd  have  or  choose  to  have. 
I  think  this  the  explanation  of  the  usage.  Q.  Q. 

Queries  37  and  Supplementary  (pages  115  and  lo'Z). —  As  indicated  in  the  pre- 
ceding answer,  by  usage  of  our  language,  in  poetry  and  old  prose,  and  in  the  prose 
of  those  who  are  familiar  with  classical  English  of  former  ages,  had  is  often  used 
where  now  the  commonest  usage  is  to  put  would  have  in  hypothetical  clauses : 
^  Had  need  ....  well  undersiaiuV  ia,  then,  ^  woidd  have  need  ivcU  to  understand^  in 
its  meaning;  and  this  statement,  with  the  preceding  reply,  indicates  the  parsing 
of  it  for  such  as  must  parse  every  thing,  or  who  bother  sensible  teachers  with 
needless  questions  about  parsing.  '  Had  need  be  very  much  his  friend'  is  equal  to 
^  ivould  have  need  to  be  very  much  his friend\  '■Had  not  dared  to  do  that  eviV  and 
'  had  not  died''  are  in  effect  '  wordd  not  have  dared'  and  '  would  not  have  died'.  The 
other  instances  are  different,  though  quite  similar.  The  verb  to  be  affords  a  hy- 
pothetical form  luere,  which  is  not  as  near  obsolete  as  the  corresponding  form  of 
have.  The  passages  cited  from  Tennyson  and  Coleridge,  and  the  common  paren- 
thetical reflective  clause  '  as  it  wcre\  are  instances  of  the  use  of  it. 

The  passage  cited  from  Bacon  is,  by  the  present  rules  of  tlie  language,  entirely 
unallowable.  "  In  a  word,  a  man  icere  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue  or  a  pic- 
ture than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother."  Brown  cites  anotlier  passage 
from  the  same  author:  "You  icere  better  pour  off  the  first  infusion  and  use  the  lat- 
ter." I  could  explain  this  only  by  reference  to  the  history  of  our  own  language, 
and  by  comparison  of  English  with  other  cognate  languages,  and  by  elucidation 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  use  o^  have  to  denote  completed  action:  if  called  upon  to 
explain  it  to  a  board  of  examiners  or  to  a  class  in  school,  I  should  simply  say  that 
it  was  written  in  accordance  with  an  old  usage  of  the  language  by  which  the  parts 
of  the  verb  to  be  were  interchanged  with  tliose  o?  to  have;  as  we  find  in  the  Bible 
is  gone  and  is  fallen  where  we  would  now  say  has  gone  and  has  fallen.  q.  q. 

Note  on  a  Guinea. — "The  English  people  have  a  characteristic  way  of  making 
their  subscriptions  for  humane  or  useful  purposes.  If  a  person  gives  he  does  it 
by  making  his  pounds  and  shillings  equal  in  number.  It  is  £5  5s.,  £2  2s.,  or  £1 
Is.,  and  so  on.  Among  thirty  one  subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the  Royal  Dramatic 
College  every  one  gave  as  many  shillings  as  pounds.  How  would  it  look  for  Mr. 
John  Jones  to  subscribe  to  a  New-York  charity-fund  thus:  $1.01,  $5.05,  etc.  ?" 

We  find  the  foregoing  in  a  newspaper  exchange.  The  explanation  is  simple. 
It  was  fashionable  to  make  all  subscriptions  in  guineas,  each  of  which  was  in  val- 
ue one  shilling  over  one  pound.  But,  while  the  fashion  has  continued,  the  coin 
has  disappeared  from  circulation,  the  coining  of  it  having  been'  discontinued  in 
1S17 ;  and  the  subscriptions  that  once  could  have  been  paid  in  guineas  must  now 
be  counted  and  paid  in  pounds  and  shillings.  En.  III.  Teacher. 

New  Queries. —  Qiiery  45.  What  poet  made  the  remark  that  he  'cared  not  how 
late  he  came  into  life,  only  that  he  came  fit'?  f.  f. 

Qwry  46.  Who  has  been  called  the  '  greatest,  wisest  and  meanest  of  all  man- 
kind '  ?  F.  F. 

Query  ^1.  Who  wrote  the  celebrated  romance  entitled 'Utopia'?  f.  f. 

Q^ery  48.  Who  introduced  the  printing-press  into  England  ?  p,  F. 
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Objkct  Lkssons  fok  Teachers  and  Parents.    B}'  X.  A.  Calkins.    New  York:  Har- 
per &  Bros.     12ino.  pp.  362.  Muslin,  $1.00.     With  illustrations. 

This  is  a  book  of  which  one  may  say  much,  or  which  may  be  passed  with  few 
words:  to  analyze  the  volume  and  speak  of  it  in  detail  would  require  many  words; 
but,  as  we  can  not  now  do  that,  we  must  pass  it  for  the  present  with  a  general 
commendation  of  it  as  a  book  which  will  prove  highly  useful  in  aiding  intelligent 
teachers  and  parents  in  teaching  their  little  flocks  from  the  great  book  of  nature 
directly  and  without  the  intervention  of  leaves  wrought  by  the  arts  of  the  printer 
and  book-binder. 

School  History  of  England.    By  A.  B.  Berard.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 
12mo.  pp.  456. 

This  is  a  well-written  history  of  what  is  the  father-land  of  America  if  not  of  all 
Americans.  We  have  read  sixty  or  eighty  pages  of  it  with  much  pleasure,  and, 
taking  those  pages  as  a  sample  of  the  book,  we  express  our  opinion  of  the  volume 
in  so  saying.  The  history  is,  after  the  Norman  conquest,  divided  into  centurial 
periods;  and  the  closing  chapter  of  each  period  is  a  review  of  the  condition  of 
England  during  the  century  under  consideration;  in  short,  the  closing  chapter  is 
a  history  of  the  civilization  of  the  century,  as  the  other  chapters  are  details  of  its 
political  history.  This  is  an  excellent  feature  of  the  book.  It  is  duly  fitted  for 
stupid  teachers  and  lazy  scholars  by  questions  at  the  end  of  the  chapters:  good 
teachers  and  pupils  prefer  books  without  questions.  Tlie  last  word  in  the  book 
raises  a  question :  Why  docs  she  call  Victoria  '  Victoria  Guelph  '  ?  Have  the  roy- 
al family  of  England  any  surname  ?     We  think  not ;  and  certainly  not  '  Guelph '. 

The  Sanitarium.     Nos.  1  and  2,  April  and  July,  1861. 

This  is  a  monthly  journal,  quarto  form,  of  sixteen  pages,  devoted  to  'moral, 
mental  and  physical  culture',  edited  and  pubiislied  by  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Rollins, 
Boston,  Mass.  Like  the  other  '  health  journals '  that  we  know  of,  it  urges  reforms 
in  our  modes  of  life  as  the  true  conditions  of  health,  and  relies  upon  conformity  to 
physiological  laws  rather  than  upon  medicines  for  cures  in  cases  of  disease.  A 
large  share  of  each  of  these  numbers  is  devoted  to  articles  on  the  education  of 
children,  and,  taking  the  No.  2  as  the  true  sample  number,  we  should  say  that  a 
juvenile  paper  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  journal.  There  are  few  households  that  are 
either  so  wise  or  so  well  managed  that  they  would  not  be  improved  by  the  visits 
of  the  Sanitarium  and  by  the  lessons  that  it  teaches.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  who  is  now 
the  most  popular  exponent  of  the  physical-culture  movement,  highly  recommends 
the  paper.     Terms  $1.00  a  year.     Address  Mrs.  Rollins,  as  above. 
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WAR  —  BARBARISM  —  EDUCATION, 


The  wiser  a  mau  or  people,  the  less  warlike.  Nations  which,  are 
comparatively  brutal  are  constantly  seeking  and  making  occasions  for 
deadly  conflicts.  The  Spaniards  delight  in  bull-fights ;  Americans, 
in  general,  would  be  disgusted  at  the  spectacle.  Bad  tempers  and  an- 
imal natures  love  to  see  the  execution  of  a  culprit ;  good  people  abhor 
the  execution  and  turn  from  the  spectacle  with  irrepressible  shudder- 
ing. The  savage  is  for  ever  at  war,  and  treaties  of  peace  are  only  evi- 
dence of  inability  to  continue  the  contest.  War  diminishes  as  human 
nature  progresses. 

But  while  one  nation  may  be  wise  enough  to  deal  justly  and  obvi- 
ate all  occasions  for  battle,  provided  its  intercourse  was  with  a  power 
equally  wise ;  yet,  being  in  relations  with  empires  of  inferior  develop- 
ments, it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  avoid  an  occasional  resort  to  the  ulti- 
ma ratio  regis.  So  when  a  great  nation,  widely  extended  like  our 
own,  is  divided  into  two  portions  with  institutions  and  educations  that 
are  not  homogeneous,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  crises  will  occur  in 
which  Logic  will  be  compelled  to  summon  the  aid  of  bloody  Mars. 

In  such  eases  it  becomes  the  duty  of  even  good  men  to  do  what 
their  souls  detest — to  shoulder  their  arms,  and  save  not  only  their 
firesides,  their  families,  and  their  country,  but  also  to  save  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress  that  has  been  gained,  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing wave  of^ barbaric  fury.  But  there  is  no  nation  sufliciently  educat- 
ed yet  to  turn  out  an  army  of  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  without 
enumerating  a  vast  proportion  who  feel  more  interest  in  a  fight  and  a 
victory  than  in  any  principle  of  justice  and  progress,  or  in  any  duty 
of  patriotism.  The  shrill  fife,  the  rolling  drum,  and  the  trumpet's 
blast,  wake  the  spirit  of  brutality,  the  desire  to  participate  in  the  clang- 
or of  arms,  and  an  impatience  to  unite  in  the  shouts  of  glorious  victo- 
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ry  J  and  those  who  feel  most  of  this  care  least  about  widowed  mothers, 
orphaned  children,  and  the  endless  train  of  consequent  misery  even  to 
the  triumphant  party.  Passions  that  had  been  held  in  check  by  the 
moral  forces  which  operate  in  time  of  peace  now  break  through  all  re- 
straints, and  with  perhaps  a  majority  virtue  is  forgotten,  and  every 
species  of  dissipation  becomes  congenial  to  such  a  moral  condition. 

Hence,  war  is  barbarizing  and  brutalizing.  Constantly  thinking  of 
and  desiring  scenes  of  carnage  stimulates  all  the  baser  attributes,  and 
consequently  most  of  the  army  must  suffer  a  very  considerable  moral 
depreciation.  This  is  the  greatest  calamity  of  war.  The  burning  of 
cities,  sinking  of  ships,  expending  of  millions,  and  killing  of  thou- 
sands, are  not  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  the  degradation  of  that  which 
is  more  than  wealth,  and  friends,  and  even  life  itself, — the  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  of  man.  This  degradation  produces  murder,  and 
builds  the  gallows  over  the  whole  land,  fills  the  penitentiaries,  steals, 
robs,  lights  the  torch  of  conflagration,  and  plunges  the  innocents  of 
ten  thousand  homesteads  in  wretchedness,  beside  doubling  the  vast 
army  of  the  besotted  who  annually  fill  a  drunkard's  grave. 

A  city  can  rise  from  its  ashes ;  but  who  can  reconstruct  the  demol- 
ished temple  of  the  soul  ?  Dear  ones  can  console  themselves  for  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  on  the  field  of  honorable  battle  by  the  song  of  Dulce 
et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori ;  but  who  can  pluck  out  the  barbed 
sorrow  when  a  husband,  father,  or  brother,  sinks  to  disgraceful  death 
in  time  of  peace  ?  The  demoralization  of  war,  we  say,  is  its  greatest 
calamity. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  becomes  all  who  have  the  welfare 
of  our  country  at  heart  to  consider,  even  in  time  of  war,  what  can  be 
done  to  counteract  this  evil,  if  not  entirely  to  prevent  it.  If  any  one 
has  heretofore  taken  any  interest  in  the  humanities — in  the  means  of 
human  advancement,  in  education,  reform,  or  religion, —  in  stead  of 
lapsing  into  quietude,  to  await  the  dawn  of  peace,  he  should  gird  up 
his  loins  for  more-vigorous  efi"orts  in  this  behalf — to  save  what  has  al- 
ready been  gained.  No  society  should  be  dissolved,  no  school  ad- 
journed, no  lecture  postponed,  or  sermon  ungiven,  that  can  afford 
additional  stimulant  to  the  flagging  moral  forces  of  the  republic. 

And  yet  ( short-sighted  policy ! ),  some  states  have  invaded  their 
school-funds  for  the  sinews  of  war;  and  unless  they  be  warned  in  time 
other  states  will  be  guilty  of  the  same  folly,  under  pretext  of  dimin- 
ishing the  burden  of  taxation.  An  effort  was  made  by  some  leading 
members  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  reduce  the  school-tax  to  one-third 
of  the  present  rate ;  but  it  failed,  only  to  be  pressed  to  a  successful 
issue  at  the  next  session  unless  a  strong  popular  voice  warns  them 
against  the  desecration.     In  stead  of  war  bein"-  an  occasion  for  dimin- 
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ished  expense  aud  slackened  efforts  in  education,  it  increases  the  ne- 
cessity for  levying  more  and  doing  more  in  this  cause,  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  its  evils.  This  should  be  considered  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  expense  of  war  itself. 

Who  are  you  who  demand  a  reduction  of  the  school-tax  ?  It  is  not 
the  poor,  for  they  take  little  or  no  part  in  public  affairs :  they  do  no- 
thing through  legislation  for  themselves,  every  thing  is  done  for  them. 
It  must  be  the  property-holders  who  complain ;  and  of  these  it  can 
not  be  those  of  small  estates,  for  their  tax  is  light,  scarcely  worth  no- 
ticing. The  cry  of  retrenchment  in  school  expenditures  must  come 
from  the  rich,  to  whom  let  a  few  considerations  be  addressed. 

(1.)  It  is  claimed  by  many  that  all  the  school-tax  paid  by  the  rich 
is  levied  by  them  upon  the  poor,  who  are  compelled  to  foot  all  the 
bills  at  last.  If  this  be  so,  the  rich  lose  nothing  by  it,  aud  it  is  a  very 
certain  method  of  making  the  poor  do  what  they  otherwise  would  not 
perform,  to  wit,  save  the  money  necessary  for  the  common-school  in- 
struction of  their  children.  It  is  known  that  neither  the  improvident 
nor  even  any  who  are  dependent  upon  small  wages  would  save  any 
thing  for  this  purpose,  because  even  the  bare  comforts  for  a  family 
amount  to  more  than  they  ever  obtain  for  a  year's  work.  But  by  tax- 
ing the  rich  who  can  pay,  and  the  rich  levying  it  upon  the  poor  in  the 
shape  of  diminished  wages,  it  amounts  to  so  much  laid  up  for  their 
children  —  laid  up  in  education,  which  is  better  than  a  small  property 
with  heathenish  ignorance. 

(2.)  Let  us  ask  the  rich  whether  the  nation,  state  or  neighborhood 
is  the  richest  which  expends  the  least  in  education.  Is  it  not  always 
the  poorest  ?  Are  not  the  savages  the  poorest  of  earth's  population  ? 
They  expend  nothing  on  school-houses  and  teachers.  All  the  way 
from  savageism  to  the  highest  enlightenment,  they  are  the  richest  who 
are  the  most-intelligent,  and  they  are  the  wisest  who  have  the  bqst 
schools.  Therefore,  let  the  rich  be  advised  that  in  diminishing  the 
school-tax  they  are  impoverishing  the  state,  while  by  increasing  it  they 
are  enhancing  the  wealth  of  their  country.  As  certain  as  an  intelligent 
man  can  produce  four  times  as  much  with  the  same  labor  as  an  igno- 
I'ant  man,  so  certain  education  enriches  aud  ignorance  impoverishes. 

(3.)  Let  us  suggest  to  the  rich,  again,  that  if  it  is  the  large  war  debt 
which  induces  their  complaint  of  the  school-tax,  that  this  war  debt  is 
solely  incurred  on  their  account.  Wm.  B.  Astor  offers  to  give  four 
millions,  and  to  loan  the  government  ten  millions ;  but  this  is  not  lib- 
erality, for  did  he  and  all  the  rich  refuse  to  do  any  thing  they  would 
lose  all  they  have,  or  at  least  it  would  be  divided  by  two.  At  the 
South  it  is  property  that  has  created  the  war — the  civil  war,  the  frat- 
ricidal war, —  property  in  man ;  and  at  the  North  the  challenge  to  arms 
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is  accepted  because  tlie  northern  system  wakes  the  rich  richer  than 
the  southern  system ;  and  being  more  favorable  to  education,  there  is 
more  talent  liberated  to  apply  to  the  resources  of  nature  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth.  As  the  war  was  commenced  by  and  is  waged  for 
the  rich,  they  should  have  more  self-respect  than  to  retrench  the 
school-tax  because  it  costs  them  so  much  to  preserve  their  wealth.  The 
system  that  made  them  rich  produced  the  war. 

(4.)  Let  the  rich  be  reminded,  again,  that  it  is  the  poor  who  lose 
the  most  by  the  war.  Those  of  them  who  volunteer  receive  low  wages, 
endure  nearly  all  the  hardships,  and  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  dan- 
gers. They  shoulder  the  knapsack  and  musket,  and  march  on  foot; 
while  the  rich  are  on  horseback,  enjoying  the  high  consideration  of 
all,  winning  glory  and  obtaining  high  pay  for  their  services.  There 
is  some  difference  between  twelve  dollars  and  eight  hundred  dollars 
per  month,  some  difference  between  the  pay  of  a  private  and  a  captain. 
The  rich  can  hire  a  poor  man  to  fight  in  his  st.ead  in  case  a  conscrip- 
tion should  be  made.  What  is  paying  a  few  dollars  in  contrast  with 
shouldering  arms,  marching,  sleeping  on  the  ground,  being  shot  at, 
killed,  or  crippled  ? 

Now,  will  the  rich  look  at  it  ?  The  poor  make  them  their  wealth 
in  time  of  peace,  and  at  small  pay,  with  great  exposure  and  risk,  de- 
fend that  property  in  time  of  war ;  and  then  they  manifest  their  grat- 
itude by  growling  at  the  school-tax,  levied  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
justice  to  the  children  of  the  poor !  This  is  at  least  an  equivocal 
method  of  showing  their  patriotism.  Down  with  the  narrow  thought. 
Keep  it  before  the  people  that,  however  long  the  war  may  continue,  the 
school-tax  must  not  be  retrenched.  Should  we  demolish  the  school- 
houses  the  nation  would  soon  be  unable  to  pay  the  war  debt ;  and  then 
would  follow  a  revolution,  a  confiscation  of  property,  and  a  king  on 

tlje  throne.  L,  a.  Hine,  in  .Tournal  of  Progress  for  .TnnR. 
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Peace  to  Christ's  little  ones,  Cherish  the  little  ones,      Guard  ye  the  little  ones ; 

Lambs  of  his  love  !  Teacher  and  friend  ;  Evil  is  nigh ; 

Watch  o'er  them  tenderly ;  On  in  your  mission-work,  Dim  is  their  destiny, 

Guide  them  above.  True  to  the  end.  Stormy  their  sky. 

Sweetest  of  benisons  Earnestly,  prayerfully,       Danger  and  suffering 

To  them  be  given, —  Lead  the  young  soul  Darken  the  way : 

Heirs  of  eternity,  Up  to  its  radiant  Watch  ye  the  little  ones, 

Children  of  Heaven.  Birthright  and  goal.  Watch  ye,  and  pray  ! 

H.  B.  N. 
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\ATi:    AXD    EPFCATTOXAL   SYSTEM    OF   PESTALOZZI 


We  Americans  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  year  1775  as  the  dawn 
of  our  nation's  greatness.  Liberty  then  reared  her  fair  proportions 
before  the  proud  front  of  tyranny;  but  how  long  coukl  she  have  hekl 
the  position  which  she  then  gained  if  tlie  cause  of  popuhir  education 
had  been  left  in  the  position  in  which  it  then  was  throughout  the 
whole  world?  During  that  famous  year  John  Henry  Pcstalozzi,  a 
deep  thinker  and  an  enthusiastic  philanthropist,  opened  a  school  for 
poor  children  at  Neuhof,  in  Switzerland,  and  inaugurated  and  carried 
through  a  reform  in  teaching  as  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education  as 
that  of  Luther  was  to  religion. 

The  common-school  teachers  of  Switzerland  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  at  that  time,  wei'e  the  rudest  men  of  a  rude  age,  who  per- 
formed their  labors  in  a  monotonous,  lifeless  manner,  and  governed 
by  the  most-barbarous  systems  of  punishment.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  children  learned  more  of  vice  and  crime  than  of  virtue,  and  each 
generation  left  the  school-room  worse  than  the  preceding.  No  text- 
books were  used  except  those  on  religion,  and  no  pains  was  taken  to 
awaken  thought  in  the  child.  The  teacher's  calling  was  considered 
dishonorable ;  men  with  very  little  education,  and  no  special  training 
for  their  duties,  filled  the  places  of  true  teachers,  crushed  out  all  the 
natural  inquisitiveness  of  the  children,  and  met  their  innocent,  thought- 
less mirth  with  unreasonable  severities. 

After  mature  reflection,  Pestalozzi  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
great  want  of  Switzerland,  and  the  world,  was  a  class  of  men  who 
should  not  only  teach  thoroughly,  but  develop  into  healthy  activity 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  rising  generation.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  train  up  such  a  class,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  work  with 
perfect  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  his  theories. 

For  five  years  he  tested  his  experiment  at  Neuhof,  with  remarkable 
success  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  but  failed  for  financial  rea- 
sons. Between  1782  and  1798  he  wrote  several  books,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  the  importance  of  correct  element- 
ary teaching,  and  succeeded  better  than  any  writer  before  or  since  on 
the  same  subject.  In  1798  and  '99  we  find  him  teaching  in  the  Swiss 
territory,  where  the  fierce  conflict  is  raging  between  the  French  and 

*  Commencement  Essay,  Normal  I'niversitj,  .Inly  3,  1861.  By  J.  Howard 
BuRNHAM,  of  Cook  County,  Illinois. 
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Austrians,  and  setting  an  exaniple|fnr  future  educators,  by  resolutely 
maintaining  his  school  till  the  building  is  actually  taken  for  a  hospi- 
tal. In  ISIO  he^is  engaged  in  developing  his  system  on  a  large  scale 
in  an  institution  near''Neuf'chatel,  and  his  school  is  crowded  with  pu- 
pils from  every  part  of  Europe,  and  has  some  even  from  America. 

At  Neufchatel  he  acquired  his  world-wide  reputation;  although 
candor  compels  me  to  say  that  it  arose  more  from  the  attention  drawn 
to  liis  institution  by  his  writings  and  reports  than  from  his  own  actual 
good  teaching.  Like  many  other  reformers,  he  was  not  content  to  let 
his  real  services  speak  for  him.  In  order  to  thoroughly  convince  the 
public,  he  managed  to  pass  off,  by  a  system  of  deceit  in  modern  lan- 
guage called  humbug,  his  best  classes  as  samples  of  what  his  system 
of  instruction  would  do  for  all.  This  has  severely  injured  his  fame, 
and  reveals  the  painful  fact  that  he  was  not  the  pure-minded,  zealous 
man  we  should  like  to  regard  him.  Pestalozzi  himself  said  afterward 
"  We  announced  publicly  things  which  we  had  neither  the  strength 
nor  the  means  to  accomplish.  There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
these  vain  boastings  of  which  I  do  not  like  to  speak." 

But  it  may  be  asked  Why  is  it  that  his  name  remains  so  high  on 
the  list  of  educators  ?  The  answer  must  be  that  Pestalozzi,  like  Watt 
and  Fulton,  deserves  the  credit  of  having  originated  correct  ideas. 
His  theory  was  right,  though  he  himself  was  unable  to  combine  his 
theory  with  good  practice.  His  most-ardent  admirers  are  unable  to 
agree  what  was  his  central  idea  of  education.  Perhaps  it  is  contained 
in  the  following  as  nearly  as  in  any  brief  statement  he  has  left :  "  Ed- 
ucation ought  to  be  free  and  natural,  gradual  and  progressive,  united 
in  all  its  parts  like  a  chain,  and  forming  a  continued  series  without 
gaps."  His  aim  was  to  follow  nature ;  and  he  saw  that  nature  taught 
the  child  by  degrees — by  elements,  so  to  speak, — and  hence  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  reducing  all  instruction  to  the  elements  of  Language, 
Form,  and  Number.  These  three  he  aimed  to  bring  before  the  child 
in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  gradually  and  progressively  leading 
him  on  to  higher  and  higher  steps,  so  that  he  can  look  back  and  see 
that  nothing  is  left  out  which  he  will  need  in  rising  to  the  loftiest 
summits  of  human  intelligence.  Language  by  itself  becomes  words 
without  ideas;  but  Pestalozzi  aimed  to  combine  language  with  thoughts 
of  form  and  number,  so  that  the  child  should  gain  living,  useful  ideas 
of  objects  with  which  he  comes  in  contact  in  his  daily  life.  Any  one 
who  has  visited  the  best  of  our  American  primary  schools  can  see  the 
ideas  of  the  great  Swiss  educator  carried  out  with  a  great  many  Yan- 
kee improvements.  The  children  are  kept  interested,  their  young 
minds  trained  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  things,  and  they  are  taught 
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to  become  indepeudent  thinkers,  so  that  in  after-life  they  easily  learn 
to  reason  almost  perfectly,  without  special  attention  to  that  subject 
while  their  time  should  be  spent  in  acquiring  knowledge. 

The  Pestalozzian  system  accords  beautifully  with  our  spirit  of  free 
inquiry;  and  hence  we  find  that  those  teachers  who  follow  it  are  the 
most-successful.  They  do  not,  however,  succeed  in  the  manner  he 
expected ;  for,  although  by  his  theory  nature  was  to  be  followed,  in 
his  practice  he  would  not  allow  teachers  to  exercise  their  individual 
natural  right  of  judgment,  but  required  them  to  use  his  Compendium, 
which  they  were  to  follow  implicitly. 

With  all  his  faults,  the  great  and  good  deeds  of  his  life  stand  boldly 
out  to  view.  No  man  ever  labored  more  resolutely  for  good  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pride,  prejudice  and  self  will  of  a  superficially-educated, 
supremely-ignorant  population. 

The  crying  evil  of  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  all  the  light  that  has 
poured  upon  this  country  from  Switzerland  and  the  Fatherland,  the 
great  mill-stone  that  weighs  down  the  cause  of  popular  education,  is 
still  superficial  teaching.  The  elements  are  lost  sight  of,  and  our 
young  men  and  women  crowd  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning  with- 
out ever  reaching  the  groundwork,  the  subsoil  of  the  common  branch- 
es ;  and  the  result  is  that  their  ideas  of  the  higher  branches  never  ac- 
quire that  richness  and  ripeness  that  will  fit  them  to  understand  and 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  and  treasures  of  science  that  come  within 
their  reach.  When  these  ill-trained  pupils  become  teachers,  they  per- 
petuate the  evil  in  an  aggravated  form ;  and  hence  it  is  that  it  at  least 
holds  its  ground,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  cause  of 
elementary  instruction  within  the  last  few  years.  The  Pestalozzian 
system  is  recognized  by  all  great  educators  as  the  basis  of  good  teach- 
ing. It  is  the  firm  and  sure  foundation  on  which  must  be  raised  the 
glorious  structure  of  Popular  Education,  of  which  this  institution  is 
a  part  of  the  scafi'olding,  and  its  students  a  part  of  the  artisans. 
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"  Come,  Janette,  it  is  school-time."  "  Just  let  me  finish  this  story, 
Mother :  the  teacher  won't  care  if  I  am  late ;  she  is  often  late  herself; 
yesterday  it  was  quarter-past  nine  by  the  town  clock  when  she  came." 
"  Lay  aside  the  story,  Janette,  and  prepare  for  school.  Sec  that  you 
perform  your  duties  faithfully.  Miss  Appletoa  must  answer  for  her- 
self."    "  But,  Mother," "  No  more  now :  I  '11  hear  you  after 

school. 
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Jauettc  cuinc  joyfully  home  from  school,  fe-houtiug  "  No  school  to- 
morrow, and  I  'm  so  glad."  '^  Why?"  "  Oh,  the  teacher  is  going  to 
the  beach  ;  but,  Mother,  T  do  think  it  is  wrong  :  if  I  were  the  teacher 
I  would  not  always  be  going  some  where.  ]jast  Wednesday  she  dis- 
missed at  eleven  to  take  a  boat-ride,  and  every  Saturday  she  dismisses 
eai'ly  on  account  of  some  '  engagement'.  We  always  have  a  nice  play 
before  school  begins  in  the  morning,  especially  if  there  has  been  a 
dance  the  night  before.  It  all  suits  me  well  enough,  and  the  scholars 
do  n't  complain  ;  but  I  do  n't  think  it  just  right,  after  all."  "  Do  the 
scholars  all  get  there  in  season  ?"  "They  get  there  by  the  time  the 
teacher  does ;  but  she  never  marks  tardy  unless  we  are  very  late." 

Has  Janette's  teacher  any  conscience?  Is  it  true  that  a feic  min- 
utes will  make  no  particular  difference?  Then  if  a  scholar  misses  a 
few  questions  in  every  lesson  every  day,  if  he  whispers  a  few  times,  if 
he  cracks  a  few  nuts  with  his  feet,  and  throws  a  few  shells  about,  and 
does  a  few  other  similar  acts,  to  such  a  teacher  it  will  make  no  differ- 
ence. A  teacher  that  does  not  aim  to  do  every  thing  just  right  will 
probably  do  nothing  right.  l.a.l.,  inN.H.  Jour.ofEduc,  Juuo,i86i. 


A      TEACHER'S      COMPOSITION 


Mr.  Editor  :  Some  time  ago  a  portion  of  my  pupils,  all  of  whom 
are  frequently  required  to  prepare  and  read  compositions,  requested 
me  to  write  one  and  to  read  the  same  when  the  time  set  apart  for  the 
reading  of  compositions  should  again  arrive.  I  then  complied  with 
the  request;  and  to-day,  since  the  receipt  of  the  last  number  of  the 
Teacher,  having  learned  that  some  of  your  correspondents  have  neg- 
lected you,  I  have  concluded  to  send  you  a  copy  of  what  I  at  that  time 
said,  thinking  you  may,  perhaps,  deem  it  worthy  a  place  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Teacher.  J.  p.  s. 

A      MODEL      SCHOOL. 

Scholars,  you  doubtless  remember  that  not  long  since,  at  your  re- 
([uest,  I  promised  to  write  a  composition  and  to  read  the  same  when 
the  exercise  of  reading  compositions  should  again  occur.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  fulfill  that  promise. 

From  the  many  subjects  that  have  occurred  to  me  as  being  appro- 
priate, I  have  chosen,  I  was  about  to  say,  a  very  familiar  one  —  that 
we  are  the  subject;  but  should  I  say  this  I  would  assert  more  than  I 
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ought,  for  I  must  remind  you  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe,  or 
even  speak  of,  ourselves  any  farther  than  we  may  chance  to  correspond 
\vith  the  subject  I  have  chosen.  As  I  proceed,  you  will  doubtless  ob- 
serve wherein  we  are  wanting  in  what  is  deemed  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  model  school,  or,  what  means  the  same,  one  so  perfect  in  all  its 
bearings  and  operations  as  to  prove  an  example  deserving  the  notice 
and  consideration  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  establishment  of 
good  schools,  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  To  give  you  a  proper 
idea  of  a  building  so  constructed  as  to  be  called  a  model  for  conven- 
ience, I  should  describe  its  various  parts,  and  thus  show  wherein  it 
differed  from  and  excelled  others.  In  a  similar  manner  shall  I  attempt 
to  point  out  briefly  the  characteristics  of  a  model  school. 

The  teacher  and  pupils,  as  you  all  know,  compose  the  school ;  and 
they,  it  may  be  said,  determine  its  character.  I  do  not,  however,  for- 
get the  fact  that  parents  also,  indirectly,  exert  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  school,  and  do  much  toward  lessening  or  increasing  its  effi- 
ciency.    But  I  propose  now  to  speak  only  of  the  teacher  and  pupils. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  much  truth  too,  "  As  the  teacher,  so  the 
school";  yet  I  would  add  to  that  saying  and  make  it  read  ''As  the 
teacher  and  the  pupils,  so  the  school."  It  is  true  that  the  judicious 
and  earnest  teacher  can  do  much,  very  much,  toward  elevating  and 
determining  the  character  of  a  school,  even  though  its  pupils,  as  a 
class,  are  justly  ranked  with  the  worst  and  most-troublesome  of  schol- 
ars ;  but  how  much  more  could  he  accomplish,  and  what  far  nobler 
results  could  he  achieve,  with  the  assistance  and  hearty  cooperation  of 
a  class  of  scholars  who,  bent  upon  doing  only  what  is  right,  are  striv- 
ing to  make  the  greatest  possible  advancement.  Let  me  first  speak 
of  the  teacher — such  a  one  as  I  deem  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  kind  of  school  under  consideration.  He  will  in  his  dealings  with 
children  remember  that  he  was  once  young;  and  keeping  this  fact  in 
mind  he  will  ever  be  ready  to  overlook  and  excuse  their  venial  faults, 
or  at  least  he  will  not  censure  such  too  severely.  Yet,  while  he  re- 
members the  nature  of  youth  and  holds  himself  in  readiness  at  all 
times  to  pardon  such  faults  as  will  admit  of  pardon,  he  will  let  none 
pass  unnoticed  that  deserve  correction.  He  will  not  fail  at  the  projDcr 
time  to  reprove  those  who  err,  to  point  out  their  errors,  and  to  show 
how  they  may  in  the  future  be  avoided.  Whatever  he  observes  that 
is  wrong  or  that  has  an  evil  tendency  he  will  not  hesitate  to  expose, 
though  at  times  an  unpleasant  task,  if  by  so  doing  a  useful  lesson  may 
be  taught.  In  all  he  says  he  will  be  earnest  and  conscientious,  and 
he  will  show  that  he  is  by  his  acts.  But  on  this  point  I  must  be  briel', 
as  I  wish  more  particularly  to  speak  of  the  model  scholar. 
40 
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I  will  commence  by  describing  him  negatively — that  is,  by  telling 
you  what  he  is  not.  He  is  not  anxious  to  bring  himself  into  notice 
by  ascertaining  experimentally  how  much  he  can  do  and  say  by  way 
of  causing  disorder  and  annoyance  and  yet  escape  punishment;  nor 
is  he  desirous  to  excel  his  schoolmates  in  the  performance  of  any  low 
or  mean  act.  We  some  times  find  such  pupils  who,  perhaps  by  care- 
lessness and  neglect,  having  failed  to  distinguish  themselves  as  good 
scholars,  are  now  seeking  distinction  in  another  way  —  by  leading  and 
engaging  in  acts  of  disobedience  and  sin.  I  would  ask  why  they  do 
thus.  Some  may  answer  They  hope  thereby  to  attract  attention,  to 
be  called  brave  and  daring.  Well,  I  can  assure  you  such  pupils  will 
be  noticed ;  aye,  more,  they  will  be  remembered  when  their  youth  and 
school-day  opportunities  are  for  ever  past.  They  will  then  be  viewed 
in  another  and  a  true  light,  which  will  disclose  to  beholders,  in  stead 
of  bravery,  a  sad  weakness  in  not  being  able  to  resist  and  overcome 
these  evil  inclinations.  It  matters  not  how  such  inclinations  in  child- 
ren may  at  the  time  be  viewed,  there  is  something  in  them  of  fearful 
import.  These  beginnings  and  first  acts  of  life,  unless  speedily  checked 
or  changed,  will  in  later  years  form,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  charac- 
ter— become  so  fixed  as  to  baffle  all  but  the  most-determined  efforts 
at  removal.  Remember  that  the  character  and  habits  of  men  and  wo- 
men are,  with  few  exception.s,  if  not  identical  with,  at  least  similar  to, 
those  formed  and  possessed  in  youth.  A  correct  history  of  the  early 
period  of  life  is,  in  general,  a  very  safe  index  of  the  remaining  portion. 
The  model  scholar  is  not  selfish  :  he  does  not  desire  to  have  his  own 
way  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  others.  Should  he  receive  a  merited 
reproof,  in  stead  of  showing  signs  of  anger,  he  will  show  by  his  future 
conduct  that  he  strives  to  remember  and  profit  by  it.  He  will  be  at- 
tentive, and  careful  to  give  no  cause  for  trouble  or  unnecessary  labor 
to  either  teacher  or  schoolmates.  Whether  in  or  out  of  school,  he 
will  be  open  and  frank  in  his  dealings  with  every  one,  also  respectful, 
kind,  and  obliging,  never  pretending  to  be  what  he  is  not.  He  will 
not  say  he  understands  his  lesson  when  he  is  uncertain ;  nor  will  he 
willingly  deceive  any  one.  When  he  is  anxious  to  learn,  his  conduct, 
appearance  and  every  act,  as  well  as  his  words,  will  tell  it,  and  in  lan- 
aruaore  so  forcible  that  none  can  misunderstand. 

Such  a  scholar  will  not  day  after  day  in  succession  appear  to  be  the 
poorest  one  in  his  class.  I  do  not  wish  to  intimate  by  this  that  I  think 
he  will  always  have  perfect  lessons :  no,  not  by  any  means ;  for  it  is 
often  the  case  that  some  scholars  labor  under  great  disadvantages. 
While  others  receive  assistance  and  encouragement  at  home,  they  may, 
on  account  of  having  much  to  do  while  out  of  school,  or  for  want  of 
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some  one  competent  to  assist  them,  receive  none ;  or  they  may  not 
previously  have  been  as  well  taught,  and  for  this  reason  they  may  not 
as  well  understand  what  they  have  formerly  studied,  nor  as  easily  com- 
prehend what  they  are  now  studying.  Yet  the  determined  scholar 
will  in  time  usually  overcome  such  difficulties ;  or,  in  other  words,  he 
will  succeed  in  spite  of  them.  He  will  aim,  under  all  circumstances, 
to  do  the  best  he  possibly  can,  and  he  will  continue  to  do  so  whether 
his  endeavors  are  noticed  or  not.  To  such  a  scholar,  even  if  none 
should  ever  know  or  applaud  his  eflForts,  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  the  best  he  possibly  could  will  prove  an  abundant  reward. 

Thus  have  I  briefly  indicated  the  character  and  pointed  out  some 
of  the  peculiar  traits  which  I  think  will  distinguish  the  members  of  a 
model  school.  Will  you  not,  scholars,  think  of  what  I  have  said,  and 
in  whatever  respects  you  find  there  is  room  for  improvement  will  you 
not  strive  to  profit  by  your  knowledge  ?  I  trust  that  you  will :  and 
let  me  assure  you  that  in  doing  so  you  shall  have  the  assistance  of 
your  teacher,  who  by  study  and  reflection  will  also  strive  to  improve. 


OOXYERSATIOXS    WITH     AX     OLD     SCHOOLMASTER.* 


Method  in  Recitahons — Continued. —  "You  mean,  then,  that 
a  teacher  is  to  study  his  lessons,  and  especially  to  methodize  his  own 
ideas,  and  thus  to  prepare  what  he  is  to  communicate  very  carefully  ?  " 

"  Exactly  so."  said  he.  '^  He  is  to  study  what  he  has  to  say  with 
as  much  care  and  arrange  it  all  as  rigidly  and  as  systematically  as  the 
man  who  wrote  the  book  arranged  his  thoughts.  Here  is  where  teach- 
ers fail,  particularly  young  teachers.  They  do  not  arrange  or  system- 
atize. And  yet",  said  he  after  a  slight  pause,  '*I  do  not  know  but 
that  I  will  withdraw  a  part  of  my  last  remark.  I  think  older  teachers 
are  almost  as  apt  to  be  loose  in  their  sentences  and  instructions  as 
are  those  who  are  younger.  Why,  I  know  a  man  who  talks  to  his 
scholars  with  hundreds  of  superfluous  words,  and  such  numerous  rep- 
etitions of  the  pronoun  personal  that  it  is  really  tedious  to  listen  to 
him.  A  teacher  ought  often  to  use  the  pen  and  learn  the  art  of  con- 
densation, for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  making  neat  and 

*  This  conversation  should  follow  the  one  given  in  our  June  number,  and  the 
one  in  our  July  number  should  have  preceded  that.  But  they  are  good  in  any 
Older.  Ed.  III.  Tkacfikr. 
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perspicuous  sentences,  so  that  he  can  assure  himself  wliether  his  gram- 
matical arrangement  is  correct,  and  so  that  he  can  rearrange  and  pre- 
pare for  a  better  construction." 

"This",  said  I,  ''is  making  a  teacher  do  a  large  amount  of  study 
and  work  in  the  preparation." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is."  replied  he.  Who  ever  expected  that  a  teacher 
should  not  work,  and  work  hard  too?  It  is  his  business  to  do  more 
thinking  than  any  other  man  in  the  community ;  and  he  is  to  do  this 
thinking  in  the  most-methodical  manner  possible,  for  the  particular 
reason  that  he  is  to  communicate  his  ideas,  and  to  train  other  minds 
to  methodical  thought  by  his  own  will  and  discipline." 

"  You  give  us  a  hard  task,  to  beat  every  body  in  the  community  at 
this  hardest  and  rarest  of  works  —  thinking." 

'■'■  To  be  sure  I  do.  This  is  what  a  teacher  undertakes.  He  pledges 
himself,  or  ought  to,  to  instruct  the  youth  of  the  land  in  the  art  of 
thinking,  and  he  ought  to  be  an  expert  at  it :  just  as  a  teacher  of 
fencing  ought  to  be  an  expert  in  that  business,  or  a  teacher  of  writing 
an  expert  in  that.  This  trained  and  practiced  art  of  thinking  should 
appear  in  his  recitations,  and  should  induce  the  same  methodical  habit 
in  all  who  are  with  him ;  and  he  should  be  able  to  induce  such  a  habit 
without  any  apparent  attempts  to  do  it.  A  fire  never  seems  to  make 
any  attempts  to  heat  a  room.  It  burns  joyfully,  trying  to  do  one 
thins: — to  consume  the  material  on  which  it  has  fastened.  But  in 
doing  this  well  it  does  also  produce  other  effects.  So  a  teacher  should 
come  to  his  recitations  with  a  relish,  aiming  only  to  do  the  one  thing, 
ard  to  do  it  well.  He  should  be  thoroughly  prepared,  and  have  every 
thing  systematized  and  arranged  with  a  view  to  a  higher  end  —  never, 
however,  letting  that  end  appear.  To  resume  the  illustration  a  mo- 
ment ago  stated,  the  fire  has  no  higher  end  than  to  burn  and  consume 
material;  but  the  fire-builder  had  a  higher  end  in  view,  and  he  ar- 
rano-ed  his  means  to  secure  that  end.  So  while  the  teacher  is  hearing 
recitations  he  has,  or  should  have,  only  one  end  in  view.  That  end 
may  be  at  the  time  to  communicate  information,  or  it  may  be  to  pro- 
duce discipline.  And  if  he  at  this  moment  thinks  of  no  other  object 
he  will  undoubtedly  best  accomplish  what  he  is  laboring  for.  But  he 
also  stands  to  himself,  as  a  mere  conductor  of  recitations,  in  the  same 
relation  that  the  fire-builder  does  to  the  fire.  He  must  previously 
have  arranged  all  these  means  for  a  given  end,  and  then  that  end  will 
be  brought  out  apparently  as  additional  or  incidental,  while  in  fact  it 
is  the  main  thing  had  in  view  from  the  very  beginning." 

"  What,  then,  do  you  say,  Erastus,  should  be  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing recitations  ?  " 
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"  I  did  not  mean  to  enter  very  largely  upon  that  subject.  I  only 
meant  to  hint  that  every  thing  should  be  prepared  for  the  recitation 
beforehand,  and  that  this  should  be  prepared  with  a  well-coTJsidered 
plan ;  for  this  subject  of  recitations  is  one  of  the  most-important  things 
that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  a  teacher." 

"  But",  said  I,  "  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  recitations  are  more- 
important  than  government,  do  you?" 

"Yes,  I  do,  at  least  in  one  sense.  They  are  often  —  and  the  work 
of  preparing  them  is  only  the  root  of  them  —  the  very  basis  of  govern- 
ment. Neither  a  family,  a  school,  nor  a  nation,  can  be  governed  with- 
out business  or  regular  employment.  Now  in  a  school,  and  indeed 
every  where  else,  there  can  be  no  systematic  work  without  some  care- 
ful examination  of  what  is  done  or  produced." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Now  if  we  have  men  at  work  in  making  shoes,  or  hoes,  or  wagons, 
the  process  must  be  the  same  exactly.  We  must  examine  the  work 
and  the  workman,  to  see  if  the  work  is  well  done  and  the  workman  is 
honest  and  skillful.  Nor  is  the  case  at  all  changed  if  the  work  done 
is  mental,  or  thought-work.  We  must  then  examine  the  work  of  think- 
ing to  see  if  it  be  done  properly  and  rightly ;  to  ascertain  if  the  thought 
produced  is  true,  if  it  is  the  one  proper  for  the  place,  and  if  it  legiti- 
mately grows  out  of  the  one  before  it.  Then  more-especially  must  we 
examine  the  verbal  expression  for  that  thought  as  to  the  words  used 
and  their  construction  into  sentences.  And  lastly  and  most-especially 
we  must  examine  the  thinker  himself,  to  see  if  he  has  done  all  that  he 
ought  to  do  and  by  the  correct  method." 

"  I  hardly  see  how  you  will  apply  this  to  recitations  and  other  school 
work."  said  I. 

"  Why,  in  this  way."  said  he,  smiling.  "  Is  not  every  lesson  given 
out  to  be  learned  a  task  to  be  done  ?  and  is  not  the  truth  or  the  idea 
formed  from  it  a  product,  in  some  respects  at  least,  similar  to  the  pro- 
duct of  a  mine  as  gold  or  silver  discovered  and  dug  out?" 

"  Perhaps."  said  I. 

"  Perhaps  ?     Why  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  thought  or  ideas  can  be  meas- 
ured or  weighed,  like  so  many  yards  of  cloth  or  bushels  of  potatoes, 
or  so  much  gold  or  iron,  or  beef  or  pork." 

"  Most-certainly  not.  But  they  are  surely  the  products  of  the  mind 
just  as  the  gun  or  wagon,  before  named,  is  the  product  of  the  hand. 
And  we  are  as  certainly  endowed  with  faculties  capable  of  examining 
these  mental  or  thought  products  as  we  are  possessed  of  senses  and 
powers  able  to  weigh  and  measure  the  material  products  of  our  handi- 
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craft  skill.  When  we  have  thought,  wc  can  stop  and  examine  both 
the  product  of  thinking  and  tlie  process  by  which  we  reached  it." 

I  am  not",  said  T,  "so  much  desirous  of  a  philosophical  analysis  as 
1.  am  of  a  practical  answer  to  a  question  started  a  long  time  ago — '  How 
shall  a  recitation  be  conducted?'  " 

"  That  answer  will  depend  very  much  upon  what  we  say  about  the 
philosophy  of  the  thing;  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  subject  of  reci- 
tation, the  character  of  the  one  reciting,  and  the  end  had  in  view  in 
his  learning." 

"  So  we  said  before.  But  how  are  we  to  examine  the  product  of  the 
child's  mind  ?  for  I  think  it  is  the  drift  of  your  remarks  that  we  are 
in  our  recitations  to  examine  this,  and  it  is  not  material." 

"  How  would  you  examine  a  musket?  " 

"  But  that  is  material.  Yet  I  would  apply  a  line  of  measure,  to  be 
sure  it  had  the  proper  length,  circumference  of  barrel,  bore,  and  stock. 
I  would  weigh  it  to  find  the  amount  of  metal,  and  I  would  test  its 
strength  and  accuracy  by  firing  it." 

"  Bravely  said.  Now  I  would  examine  a  scholar's  thought  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar,  only  in  stead  of  the  line  as  a  rule  or  meas- 
ure I  would  use  the^om^  of  interrogation.  I  would  ask  him  about 
the  exact  ideas,  and  then  the  precise  words,  then  the  meaning  of  those 
words,  and  finally  I  would  inquire  as  to  the  extent  and  limit  of  the 
thought  in  the  lesson  to  be  learned,  till  I  wag  satisfied  he  not  only 
knew  hut  could  tell  it." 

"  Would  you  ask  questions,  or  compel  him  to  repeat  from  memory  ?" 

"  Chiefly  I  would  ask  questions.  The  question  or  interrogation 
point  is  the  most-potent  implement  a  teacher  can  wield.  It  is  better 
than  the  rod,  or  even  than  a  reward.  It  is  more-effective  than  a  lec- 
ture, or  than  even  a  scolding.  It  is  applicable  to  every  thing  and  to 
every  occasion.  And  the  teacher  who  knows  how  to  use  it  is  master 
of  his  profession.  Yet  how  many  are  there  who  do  not  know  how  to 
ask  questions  !  They  are  neither  Yankees  nor  Westerners  in  spirit, 
no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  locality  of  their  birth.  To  know 
what  is  a  question  is  not  a  small  accomplishment ;  to  know  how  to 
frame  one  that  shall  not  tell  its  answer  and  shall  nevertheless  suggest 
a  thought  is  a  greater  art ;  but  to  make  questions  that  shall,  in  the 
first  place,  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  scholar  the  truth  he  has 
learned,  and  shall,  secondly,  teach  him  a  higher  truth,  is  the  most- 
difficult  of  all  tasks.  But,  in  addition,  to  make  a  series  of  questions 
such  as  shall  exhaust  every  paragraph  and  sentence  of  any  given  topic, 
and  shall  show  their  connection  and  dependence,  is  an  evidence  of 
the  highest  degree  of  pedagogic  skill." 
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"  I  find  a  great  diflPerence  among  teachers  in  their  manner  of*  asking- 
questions  ;  more  by  far  than  in  the  explanations  which  they  give  of 
the  topics  and  processes  in  recitations." 

"There  is  the  same  difference  here  as  elsewhere,  only  the  neatness 
or  slovenliness  of  a  teacher's  questions  appears  more-manifestly  than 
almost  any  other  part  of  his  work,  saving  only  his  government." 

*'  How  would  you  ask  questions  ?  for  I  must  recur  to  my  jyoint 
once  more." 

"  I  am  in  doubt  how  to  answer  you  :  not  because  I  have  not  a  theory 
on  this  subject;  nor  yet  because  I  have  not  practiced  upon  it;  but 
rather  because  my  theory  and  practice  may  possibly  mislead  some  body 
who  shall  attempt  to  do  exactly  as  I  do.  Any  one  who  will  not  think 
carefully  and  accurately  enough  about  a  theory  to  change  it  in  some 
points  to  adapt  it  to  his  own  mental  and  habitual  peculiarities  will 
often  be  damaged  by  having  a  theory  given  to  him.  I  will,  however, 
try  to  accommodate  you  and  run  the  risk  of  hurting  you. 

''  Your  rec{uest  to  tell  how  to  ask  questions  properly  divides  its  an- 
swer into  parts  :  What  foi'm  and  body  shall  a  question  take  ?  and  What 
shall  be  the  manner  of  putting  these  questions  to  a  class  in  recitations  ? 
As  to  the  questions  themselves,  there  are  several  requisites.  Firstly, 
a  question  should  be  brief:  if  it  is  not  it  will  be  too  hard  for  the  scholar 
to  remember  the  whole  of  it,  and  of  course  he  can  not  reply  to  every 
part  in  its  proper  order.  Secondly,  it  should  be  so  framed  that  no 
part  of  it,  save  possibly  the  leading  word  indicating  the  topic,  can  be 
used  in  the  answer.  These  two  requisites  apply  to  each  question  tak- 
en singly.  But  in  every  recitation  there  must  be  a  series  of  questions ; 
and  this  series  will  demand  two  other  things,  to  wit :  No  question  ought 
to  include  what  another  has  asked,  unless  the  teacher,  as  he  will  occa- 
sionally, designs  to  repeat  or  emphasize  something  already  gone  over; 
and  The  whole  series  should  completely  exhaust  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. In  addition,  or  rather  presupposed  in  all  cases,  the  Avords 
in  which  a  question  is  couched,  and  their  arrangement,  should  be  sim- 
ple, precise,  perspicuous,  and  correct  as  to  syntax  and  logic. 

"Now  as  to  the  other  part  of  your  request — How  shall  questions 
be  put  to  a  class  ?  The  teacher  must  have  studied  his  lesson,  not  only 
to  find  out  its  meaning,  but  also  to  know  how  to  ask  questions  upon  it. 
And  when  his  class  is  before  him  he  should  ask  a  question  distinctly 
and  pertinently,  looking  at  no  member  of  his  class,  and  after  a  pause 
long  enough  for  every  one  to  have  thought  of  the  answer  he  should 
indicate  the  one  who  is  to  answer  and  wait  a  proper  time  for  a  reply. 
If  no  reply  is  given,  he  should  never  repeat  the  question,  but  call  up- 
on another — not  the  one  sitting  by  the  first — for  the  answer  :  and  so 
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go  on  till  the  whole  topic  has  been  exhausted  iu  all  its  branches  and 
connections.  The  questioner  will  add,  as  he  goes  along,  as  many  com- 
ments, illustrations  or  remarks  of  his  own  as  may  seem  necessary ;  but 
he  should  never  bring  in  matter  totally  unconnected  and  irrelevant  to 
what  is  taught.  The  result  of  this  mode  of  asking  questions  will  be 
that  every  scholar  will  answer  every  question  in  his  own  mind  and 
will  be  attentive  to  every  thing  that  comes  up ;  and  if  any  one,  in  any 
part  of  the  class,  becomes  careless,  the  point  of  interrogation  should 
be  at  once  applied  to  him,  asking  if  the  last  answer  given  was  correct; 
what  it  was ;  and  what  should  have  been  added  or  left  out  to  make  it 
perfect.  Such  a  mode  of  questioning  in  a  large  class  may  become  very 
exciting,  and  will  keep  every  mind  on  the  keenest  stretch  of  thought. 
But  the  teacher  must -never  let  any  one  of  the  class  know,  even  by  a 
look  or  a  movement  of  the  head,  who  is  to  be  called  on  till  the  name 
is  given  out;  and  then  let  it  be  understood  that  he  must  answer  or  be 
disgraced.  Do  not  let  your  questions  be  indistinctly  spoken,  and  do 
not  tolerate  any  indistinct,  mumbling,  half-conceived,  stammering  an- 
swers. Secure  in  your  own  case  clearness  of  ideas,  perspicuity  and 
definiteness  of  language,  and  distinctness  of  enunciation,  for  all  your 
questions,  and  demand  that  your  scholars  shall  imitate  you  in  all  these 
particulars." 

"■  I  think  ",  said  I,  "  that  I  understand  you  and  shall  profit  by  this 
very  long  conversation.     Shall  we  not  talk  again  ?" 

"With  all  my  heart;  but  on  another  topic,  if  you  please." 

Robert  Allyn,  in  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  for  July,  1861. 


ELEMENTARY        LITERATURE. 


The  world  is  suffering  under  a  flood  of  books  got  up  expressly  for 
the  benefit  of  children  and  youth.  Scores  of  second-rate  minds,  am- 
bitious of  imparting  their  knowledge  and  thought,  and  perhaps  sensible 
of  their  comparative  unfitness  to  address  the  maturer  intellects  of  men 
and  women,  are  continually  turning  to  the  field  of  so-called  juvenile 
literature  to  find  a  suitable  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents. 
Thus  we  are  met  on  every  hand  by  books  for  beginners — books  de- 
signed to  simplify  the  principles  of  science  to  the  understanding  of 
the  young,  and  to  reduce  thought  to  the  level  of  their  capacities. 

The  value  of  this  class  of  writings  is  of  course  various  :  while  some 
arc  so  very  simple  as  to  disgust  those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  and 
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others  so  admirable  as  to  be  the  almost  equal  delight  of  youug  and  old, 
the  majority  have,  perhaps,  no  very  decided  character,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected of  works  making  no  claim  to  originality,  but  only  aiming  to 
present  in  a  popular  and  attractive  form  the  discoveries  and  sentiments 
of  original  thinkers. 

Passing  by  the  probable  good  accomplished  by  this  multitude  of 
books  for  elementary  instruction  and  entertainment,  let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  the  disadvantages  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  young, 
for  study  or  perusal,  works  giving  at  second-hand  the  information 
originally  presented  by  a  superior  class  of  books. 

Persons  of  any  considerable  reading  can  not  have  failed  to  notice  in 
how  much  more  clear,  forcible  and  intelligible  a  manner  opinions,  sen- 
timents and  truths  are  placed  before  the  reader's  mind  by  writers  to 
whom  they  belong  by  original  thought  or  discovery  than  by  others 
who  have  no  right  to  them  but  that  of  acceptance,  and  who  only  aim 
to  interpret  and  popularize  them.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident.  The 
processes,  often  severe  and  toilsome,  by  which  the  searcher  for  new 
truths  reaches  his  object,  the  patient  going-over  again  and  again  all 
the  approaches  to  the  subject  in  hand,  so  familiarizes  the  whole  matter 
to  his  mind  that  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  it  he  does  so  with  ease, 
and  naturally  employs  the  plainest,  simplest  language  in  announcing 
and  explaining  his  discovery.  Whatever  additions  subsequent  investi- 
gations may  make,  the  central  idea  of  any  science  or  system  is  not 
likely  ever  to  be  stated  with  such  directness  and  distinctness  as  by  its 
founder ;  for  no  other  can  be  said  to  have  such  intimate  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  it,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  one  who  understands 
a  thing  best  will  communicate  it  best  to  others. 

The  opposite  notion,  that  the  appreciative  disciple  will  make  the 
principles  or  doctrines  of  his  master  more-intelligible  to  the  common 
mind  than  the  master  himself  is  the  excuse  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  book-making  now  and  for  years  past  going  on. 

That  the  proposal  to  play  the  interpreter  between  the  great  teachers 
and  the  mass  of  learners  is  quite  gratuitous,  so  far  as  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  former  to  be  so  explained  is  concerned,  no  one  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny  ;  while  the  encouragement  the  latter  continually  receive 
in  their  efforts  to  simplify  and  reduce  to  common  comprehension  the 
ideas  of  their  masters  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  studying  and  reading 
world  have  fallen  into  the  belief  that  they  are  not  endowed  with  minds 
capable  of  receiving  those  ideas  as  originally  enunciated. 

And  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  greatest  disadvantage  the  use  of 
juvenile  books  is  likely  to  prove  to  us :  it  tends  to  frighten  us  away 
from  better  books.  If  one  had  courage  and  resolution  to  break  through 
41 
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the  dread  of  great  authors  which  an  exclusive  acquaintance  with  infe- 
rior ones  implies,  the  harm  of  studying  only  those  of  the  latter  class 
in  early  life  might  be  in  a  considerable  measure  repaired  in  later  years; 
but  to  such  an  extent  does  the  ordinary  system  of  education  increase 
our  awe  of  great  names  that  too  often  we  content  ourselves  with  drink- 
ing from  the  lesser  streams  of  thought  and  knowledge  rather  than  at- 
tempt (what  seems  too  bold  an  undertaking)  to  reach  the  highest 
sources  of  human  wisdom.  But  if,  as  we  supposed  above,  the  discov- 
erers in  science  and  the  gi-eat  masters  of  thought  communicate  them- 
selves more-successfully  than  others  can  speak  for  them,  what  hinders 
our  going  directly  to  them  for  instruction  ?  We  surely  do  ourselves 
wrong  if  we  accept  any  thing  less  than  the  best  teaching  we  can 
obtain.  .... 

The  only  necessity  for  the  great  proportion  of  elementary  books  of 
science  arises  from  children  being  set  to  study  at  a  very  early  age  ; 
but  we  deny  that  there  is  really  any  thing  gained  by  such  a  course. 
When  boys  and  girls  are  old  enough  to  undertake  with  profit  Geogra- 
phy, History,  Mathematics,  Language,  etc.,  they  are  sure  to  get  the 

best  help  from  the  best  writers.  a.,  in  Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker. 


It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  most  of  our  youth  on  leaving 
school  should  be  good  spellers ;  and  yet  facts,  which  are  called  stub- 
born things,  prove  that  such  is  not  the  case.  We  propose  to  give  two 
or  three  reasons  for  the  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  in  this  branch, 
and  to  ofi"er  a  few  suggestive  hints,  which,  we  hope,  will  tend  to  invest 
the  subject  with  more  interest  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

One  cause  of  the  frequency  of  poor  spelling  may  be  found  in  the 
neglect  with  which  the  spelling-lesson  is  treated  in  school.  It  is  often 
crowded  into  a  few  minutes,  and  passed  over  in  a  very  hurried  and 
imperfect  manner,  and  if  any  exercise  is  to  be  omitted  the  spelling- 
lesson  is  the  neglected  one.  Another  cause  may  be  found  in  a  feel- 
ing, not  very  uncommon,  that  spelling  is  undeserving  the  attention  of 
any  but  very  young  pupils.  Many  feel  as  the  young  man  did  who, 
on  commencing  a  course  at  an  academy,  demurred  at  the  idea  of  join- 
ing the  spelling-class,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  very  poor  speller.  On 
being  informed  that  all  the  pupils  were  required  to  join  in  the  exer- 
cise, he  very  condescendingly  consented  to  do  so,  provided  the  words 
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should  be  taken  from  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  feeling  that 
it  would  be  quite  derogatory  if  they  should  be  selected  from  any 
spelling-  or  reading-book.  These  and  some  other  erroneous  notions 
must  be  eradicated.  From  the  beginning,  let  pupils  see  that  the  spell- 
ing-lesson will  receive  its  due  share  of  attention,  and  at  its  due  time, 
and  also  cause  them  to  feel  that  to  spell  poorly  is  really  derogatory  to  the 
standing  of  a  scholar.  There  are  two  very  common  errors  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  a  spelling-exercise  which  tend  to  make  poor  spellers. 

One  is  that  of  giving  out  the  words  with  an  improper  pronunciation, 
or  an  undue  emphasis  on  a  particular  syllable  or  vowel :  as  in-ti-mate, 
in-hab-i-tant,  im-me-di-ate-ly,  sep-a-rate,  sim-i-lar-i-ty,  op-e-ra-tion,  etc. 
The  only  correct  way  is  to  pronounce  a  word  precisely  as  it  would  be 
spoken  by  a  good  speaker,  giving  no  undue  emphasis  to  any  letter  or 
syllable;  and  if  distinctly  pronounced  once  it  should  suffice. 

Another  common  error  is  that  of  allowing  pupils  to  try  more  than 
once  on  a  word  in  oral  spelling.  This  is  wrong.  One  trial  is  sufficient, 
and  all  beyond  is  mere  guessing.  If  pupils  feel  that  they  may  make 
two  or  three  attempts  to  spell  a  word  they  will  never  become  accurate 
spellers. 

Some  are  strong  advocates  for  the  use  of  the  spelling-book,  while 
others  entirely  reject  its  use.  While  we  would  not  entirely  discard 
the  use  of  the  spelling-book,  we  would  say  to  the  teacher  If  you  would 
make  a  spelling-lesson  truly  interesting  and  profitable,  you  must  draw 
exercises  from  every  proper  source.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  devote 
some  time  daily  —  a  few  minutes  will  suffice  —  to  spelling  the  names 
of  familiar  objects.  Ask  your  pupils  to  give  you  the  names  of  all  the 
objects  they  saw  on  the  way  to  school,  and,  as  they  repeat,  write  the 
words  legibly  upon  the  blackboard,  and  say  to  them  that  the  list  thus 
written  will  constitute  the  next  spelling-lesson.  Let  us  suppose  the 
following  to  be  a  list  of  the  words  given  by  pupils  as  names  of  objects 
they  have  seen  on  the  way  to  school : 

whip 
axletree 
barrel 
teamster 

Now,  that  you  may  call  particular  attention  to  these  words,  spend 
five  minutes  in  making  some  of  them  subjects  for  objectrlessons,  some- 
what as  follows  :* 

*  In  asking  questions  in  this  way  we  would  not  often  allow  concert  answers. 
Let  all  who  feel  prepared  to  answer  raise  the  hand,  and  then  let  some  one  be  des- 
ignated to  give  his  answer,  after  which  others  who  have  a  diffei-ent  definition  may 
be  called  upon. 


horse 

saddle 

wagon 

collar 

harness 

wheel 

bridle 

carriage 

mail-coach 

cart 

trunk 

plow 

box 

shovel 

oxen 

harrow 
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Teacher. —  Wliat  is  tho  meaning  of  harness  ? 

Pupil. — It  is  something  put  on  horses  for  them  to  draw  by. 

Teacher. —  Of  what  is  it  made  ? 

Pupil. —  Of  leather.  (Here  you  may  expand  the  subject  by  asking 
what  leather  is,  how  made,  and  why  better  for  making  harnesses  than 
rope  or  other  materials,  etc.) 

Teacher. — What  are  some  of  the  principal  parts  of  a  harness? 

Pupil. —  Collar,  hanies,  saddle,  bridle,  and  traces. 

Teacher. —  What  is  some  times  used  in  stead  of  a  collar? 

Pupil. — Breastplate. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  such  an  exercise  may  be  extended  almost 
indefinitely,  and  be  made  interesting  and  profitable.  If  desirable  to 
add  to  the  number  of  words  given  in  the  columns  above,  the  italicized 
words  will  be  very  good  ones.  The  word  wheel  may  be  taken,  and 
treated  somewhat  as  follows  : 

Teacher. — What  is  a  wheel  ? 

Pupil. —  A  round  frame  which  turns  round. 

Teacher. —  On  what  does  it  turn  ? 

Pupil. — On  its  axis;  we  say  a  wagon-wheel  turns  on  an  axletree. 

Teacher. —  Yes;  but  not  exletree,  as  some  say.  Can  you  name  the 
parts  of  a  wheel  ? 

Pupil. — Huh  or  nave,  felloe  or  felly,  spokes,  tire. 

Here  you  may  call  for  a  description  of  each,  and  explain  the  process 
of  setting  tire,  etc.  You  may  also  question  them  on  the  different  kinds 
of  wheels  which  they  have  seen  or  heard  of,  etc. 

The  word  mail-coach  may  be  taken  and  explained.  So,  too,  hox, 
ivagon,  barrel,  axletree,  may  each  be  made  a  topic  for  a  lesson.  For 
variety's  sake,  as  well  as  for  profit,  suppose  you  call  upon  pupils  to 
name  sentences  containing  the  word  box.  The  following  may  be  the 
examples  given : 

The  driver  sat  upon  the  box  of  the  coach. 
The  walk  had  a  border  of  box. 
John  kept  his  money,  in  a  box. 
The  boy  received  a  box  on  the  ear. 
Sailors  can  box  the  compass. 

This  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  our  meaning.  Your  active  mind 
will  readily  expand  the  exercise,  and  make  it  highly  interesting  and 
instructive.  Such  questions  in  connection  with  the  spelling-lesson 
will  do  much  to  give  it  life  and  meaning;  and  with  such  exercises, 
well  devised  and  continued,  pupils  will  become  good  spellers,  though 
they  may  never  study  the  spelling-book  for  an  hour.     The  words  thus 
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inkstand 

pliilosophy 

penmanship 

desk 

astronomy 

composition 

platform 

physiology 

declamation 

blackboard 

botany 

orthography 

crayon 

aisle 

discipline 

shelf 

ventilator 

paper 

cliair 

furnace 

scholar 

algebra 

recitation 

teacher 

selected  can  be  left  upon  the  blackboard  until  Avithin  a  few  minutes 
of  the  time  for  spelling  them. 

At  another  time  you  may  collect  a  list  of  words  from  the  school- 
room, as  follows : 

book 

library 

arithmetic 

geography 

gi'ammar 

dictionary 

slate 

pencil 

The  names  of  objects  which  pupils  may  see  at  their  respective  homes 
may  constitute  a  list  sufficiently  long  for  two  or  three  lessons,  and  in- 
clude such  articles  as  may  be  found  in  nearly  every  house.  These 
names  will  be  the  very  words  all  should  know  how  to  spell,  and  yet 
such  as  are  very  frequently  misspelled.  The  articles  kept  for  sale  in 
different  kinds  of  stores  would  also  form  a  very  appropriate  and  long 
list.  The  names  of  the  various  trees  to  be  found  in  the  gardens,  fields, 
and  forests,  and  the  names  of  flowers,  would  also  be  fruitful  sources 
from  which  to  draw  many  useful  spelling-  and  object-lessons. 

Make  a  drawing  of  some  familiar  object  upon  the  blackboard  as  the 
basis  of  a  spelling-lesson  :  for  example,  the  picture  of  a  book.  Call 
upon  your  pupils  to  name  the  different  parts  of  the  book,  and  you  will 
get  something  like  the  following  : 


outside 

page 

quarto  (4to)               words 

inside 

preface 

octavo  (8vo)              sentences 

binding 

title-page 

duodecimo  (12mo)    paragraphs 

leaves 

running- title 

contents                      printing- 

margin 

folio 

letters                          stereotyping 

Let  us  suppose  you  call  upon  your  pupils  to  give  the  names  of  the 
different  trees  they  have  seen,  and  the  following  are  given  and  written 
upon  the  blackboard :  oak,  walnut,  elm,  chestnut,  hemlock,  birch,  ce- 
dar, pine,  spruce,  maple,  beech,  locust,  ash,  sycamore,  poplar,  willow, 
cypress,  fir,  larch,  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  cherry,  mulberry,  apricot. 
After  these  are  distinctly  written,  ask  questions  like  the  following : 

Which  of  the  trees  named  are  fruit-bearing?  Which  produce  nuts? 
For  what  purposes  is  the  oak  valuable  ?  How  many  kinds  of  oak,  and 
what  called  ?  For  what  is  the  loalnut  valuable  ?  Which  of  the  trees 
named  are  most  prized  as  ornamental  trees  ?  Which  are  most  valua- 
ble for  building  purposes  ? 

After  calling  for  the  uses  and  properties  of  the  different  trees,  let 
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the  iiiunes  be  studied  for  a  future  spelling-lesson.  The  same  course 
may  be  pursued  in  regard  to  flowers,  shrubs,  vegetables,  etc. 

At  another  time  you  may  make  a  plain  drawing  of  a  house. 

Teacher. —  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  parts  of  a 
house  ? 

Fupil. —  Roof,  eaves,  ridgepole,  cornice,  doors,  windows,  chimney, 
rafters,  sill,  sash,  parlor,  kitchen,  pantry,  cupboard,  closet,  sitting- 
room,  chamber,  garret,  cellar,  stairs,  hall  or  entry,  piazza. 

Teacher. —  Can  you  name  some  of  the  materials  used  in  building 
houses  ? 

Pupils. — Timber,  joist,  boards,  laths,  nails,  lime,  brick,  clapboards, 
shingles,  glass,  paint,  screws,  hinges,  stone,  zinc,  etc. 

The  particular  use  of  each  of  these  objects  or  materials  may  be  ex- 
plained at  the  same  time  that  its  name  is  spelled.  A  prominent  ad- 
vantage in  these  methods  is  that  it  connects  the  subject  of  spelling 
with  actual  objects  and  gives  it  a  meaning  and  a  force.  Pupils  trained 
in  this  way  will  soon  form  the  habit  of  spelling  the  name  of  every  ob- 
ject they  meet  with,  and  the  exercise  will  cease  to  be  an  unmeaning 
and  uninteresting  one.      Teacher,  will  you  give  these  hints  your 

thoughtful  attention  ?  Conn.  Common-School  Journal,  June,  1861. 
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Solutions. —  Proh.  I  in  July  No.  In  1835  a  premium  of  $50  was 
offered  for  the  most  'lucid  analytical  solution'  of  this  problem,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  solutions  presented  and  award 
the  premium.  112  solutions  were  presented,  of  which  48  were  cor- 
rect. The  committee  excluded  further  those  solutions  which  were  al- 
gebraical and  all  which  were  performed  \)j  position  or  proportion,  re- 
taining for  the  comparative  examination  only  those  which  were  strictly 
analytical.  The  following  solution,  by  Mr.  James  Robinson,  then  of 
the  Bowdoin  School,  Boston,  received  the  premium. 

"  It  is  evident  that  a  part  of  the  given  number  of  oxen,  in  each  con- 
dition of  this  question,  must  be  supported  by  the  grass  at  first  stand- 
ing on  the  given  number  of  acres,  and  that  the  remaining  part  must 
be  supported  by  the  growth.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  number  of 
oxen  that  can  be  supported  by  the  grass  at  first  standing  on  the  ground 
must  be  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  acres,  and  in  an  inverse  ra- 
tio to  the  time  of  grazing.     And  it  is  further  obvious  that  the  number 
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of  oxen  that  can  be  supported  by  the  growth  of  the  grass  must  be  in  a 
direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  acres,  without  any  regard  to  the  time  of 
grazing;  for  the  number  of  oxen  that  would  consume  the  growth  of 
any  number  of  acres  during  any  given  time  would  consume  the  same 
growth  continually. 

*'By  the  first  condition  of  the  question  12  oxen  consume  oj  acres 
of  grass  and  its  growth  in  4  weeks ;  the  10  acres  being  3  times  3 J 
acres,  it  would  require  3  times  as  many  oxen  to  consume  10  acres  and 
its  growth  in  the  same  time,  and  12  oxen  multiplied  by  3  are  36  oxen. 
To  consume  the  same  in  9  weeks  would  require  only  |  as  many  oxen, 
and  36  oxen  multiplied  by  |  are  16  oxen. 

''  By  the  second  condition  21  oxen  consume  10  acres  of  grass  and 
its  growth  in  9  weeks;  and  21  oxen  less  16  oxen  are  5  oxen.  Then 
it  follows  that  5  oxen  in  9  weeks  would  consume  the  growth  of  10 
acres  of  grass  in  the  remaining  5  weeks.  To  consume  the  growth  of 
10  acres  in  9  weeks  would  require  |  as  many  oxen,  and  5  oxen  multi- 
plied by  I  are  9  oxen.  Then  21  oxen  less  9  oxen  are  12  oxen.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  12  oxen  in  9  weeks  would  consume  the  grass  at  first 
on  the  10  acres,  and  that  9  oxen  in  9  weeks  would  consume  the  growth 
of  the  10  acres  of  grass  during  the  9  weeks. 

"  The  24  acres  in  the  third  condition  being  |4  or  2|  times  10  acres, 
it  would  require  2|  times  12  oxen  to  consume  the  grass  at  first  on  the 
24  acres  in  9  weeks,  and  12  oxen  multiplied  by  2|  are  281  oxen.  To 
consume  the  same  in  18  weeks  would  require  only  -^^  or  J  as  many 
oxen,  and  28i  divided  by  2  are  14*  oxen.  And  to  consume  the  growth 
of  the  24  acres  of  grass  during  the  18  weeks  would  require  2  J  times 
9  oxen,  and  9  oxen  multiplied  by  2|  are  21|  oxen. 

"Lastly,  14|  oxen  plus  21|  are  36  oxen,  the  number  required." 

Second  Solution. —  Let  a;:^amount  of  grass  that  grows  on  each  acre 

31  _i_  1 313; 
per  week.     Then  from  the  first  conditions  -4 — t^=  amount  eaten  by 
^  4  X  12  •' 

one  ox  per  week :  and  by  the  second  conditions  -— , — =amount  eat- 

r  ^  J  21  X  9 

t,  ,    1       ^+\^x  10+90X     ,  1     -D 

en  by  one  ox  per  week  :  hence, -^ — r^=— —  ;  whence  a;=r-r\v.     By 

•'  ^  '4x12         21x9'  i~  J 

substitution  we  find  that  one  ox  eats  ^^  A.  per  week.     Since  one  acre 

gains  j'o  in  one  week,  24A.  will  gain  2A.,  and  in  18  weeks  will  gain 

36A.     24 -j- 36  =  60A.,  the  amount  of  grass  to  be  consumed  in  18 

weeks.     Since  one  ox  consumes  in  one  week  /j A.,  in  18  weeks  he 

will  consume  5^4X18=! A.;  and  it  will  take  as  many  oxen  to  consume 

60A.  in  18  weeks  as  |  is  contained  times  in  60,  or  36  oxen. 

PUPILLUS. 

Third  Solution. — By  the  first  condition  3  J  acres  with  4  weeks' 
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growth  will  keep  12  oxen  4  weeks.  Heuce  1  acre  with  4  weeks'  growth 
will  keep  y^^  of  12  oxen  4  weeks,  and  4  times  j^^  of  12  oxen  or  14| 
oxen  1  week. 

By  the  second  condition  10  acres  with  9  weeks'  growth  will  keep 
j'g  of  21  oxen  9  weeks,  and  9  times  j'^  of  21  oxen,  18j"^  oxen,  1  week. 

Now  as  1  acre  with  9  weeks'  growth  will  keep  18y^jj  oxen  1  week, 
while  1  acre  with  4  weeks'  growth  will  keep  only  14|  oxen  1  week,  it 
follows  that  18j^Q  —  14f  =41  oxen  can  be  kept  1  week  on  5  weeks' 
growth  of  1  acre.  Heuce,  1  weeks'  growth  of  1  acre  will  keep  i  of 
4j  oxen,  or  -f'^J  of  an  ox,  1  week;  and,  as  the  growth  is  uniform,  the 
growth  of  each  acre  will  supply  y'ij  of  an  ox  for  any  length  of  time. 

Since  the  growth  of  1  acre  will  keep  y^jy  of  an  ox,  the  growth  of  10. 
acres  will  keep  y'J^jXlO=9  oxen.  Hence  9  of  the  21  oxen  in  the  sec- 
ond condition  must  have  been  kept  on  the  growth  and  12  on  the  grass 
originally  on  the  land. 

The  problem  may  now  be  resolved  into  the  following : 

(1.)  If  the  regular  growth  of  1  acre  of  grass  will  keep  y^^  of  an  ox 
from  time  to  time,  how  many  oxen  will  the  growth  of  24  acres  keep  ? 
Obviously  24  times  y9ji=21|  oxen. 

(2.)  If  the  grass  standing  on  10  acres  will  keep  12  oxen  9  weeks, 
how  many  oxen  will  the  grass  standing  en  24  acres  keep  18  weeks? 
Obviously  fi  of  y^g  of  12  oxen^l4|  oxen. 

Now  if  the  grass  at  first  standing  on  the  24  acres  will  keep  14|  oxen 
18  weeks,  and  the  growth  will  keep  21 1,  both  together  will  keep  14| 
-[-21|:^36  oxen. 

Prob.  III.  Let  the  dimensions  be  x,  y,  and  z.  Then  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  question  we  have 

(1)  x+yJr^=9^     (2)  xyz=24:;     (3)  x^+f+z^=29. 
Subtracting  (3)  from  the  square  of  (1)  and  dividing,  we  have  (4) 
xy-\-xz-\-ys=z26. 

Let  t=x-]-y,  and  u=xy ;  then  equations  (1),  (2)  and  (4)  become 

(5)  ^+^=9;     (6)  «^=--24;     (7)  m+^^=26. 
Substituting  the  value  of  f  (5)  in  (7),  we  have  (8)  ti-]-9z—z^=26. 

5(4- 

Substituting  the  value  of  u  (6)  in  (8),  we  have  (9)  -  +9^— ^':=26 
or  (9)  z^  —  9z''-{-2ijz=24:.  Let  z^=v-{-3,  and  equation  (9)  becomes 
V^ — y=0;  whence  u  =  l  and  z=4:.  And  from  (6)  ii^^Q=^xy;  from 
(1),  x-\-y=:b  and  {x-\-yy^25.  Subtracting  from  this  4xy=^24,  we 
have  (ic— ?/)'=l  and  x — y^^l.  Hence  a:;=3,  and  y=^2.  The  dimen- 
sions, then,  are  2,  3,  and  4.  J.  W.  0. 

V.  ^'+1^— 49=9+A.     Clearing  of  fractions,  49jc^-[-192  — 
4       x'  X 
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196a'*==36a;^+24.i;.  Changiug  order  of  terms  and  adding  4,  49x*— 
196a;'+196=36x=+24.r+4.  Extracting  square  root,  7a''— 14=6a; 
-|-2 ;  whence  a;:=2  or — f.  r.  r. 

VI.  ^+11:^'— 17a-=8.     Transposing,  |^+1^'=8+17j;.  Coni- 

,  ,.      "  X*  ,  ITaj^"  ,  289;r'     .  ,  17a;  ,  289a;^      ^.  ,      ,- 

pleting  the  square,  _+_^+-^^^=:4+-^+^^ .     Extracting 

square  root,  ^-j--^=:2+-:-f ;  whence  x'=±2. 
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Problems. — XXII.  Divide  2  miles  7  furlongs  39  rods  5  yards  2 
feet  6  inches  by  6,  and  verify  the  result.  PUPILLUS. 

XXIII.  A  started  on  a  journey  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  a  day :  when 
he  had  been  gone  10  days  B  started  after  him.  The  first  day  B  went 
10  miles ;  the  second,  15 ;  the  third,  20,  etc.  In  how  many  days  will 
B  overtake  A?  J.  w.o. 

XXIV.  Given,  x'+2xi/—i+y—x=xX2-\~y—l)+x%  to  find 
the  value  of  x.  F.  P. 

Geometrical  Theorem. —  XXV.  Let  a  tangent  and  two  secants 
be  drawn  from  a  point  without  a  circle,  and  from  the  point  of  tangency 
draw  a  line  through  the  middle  point  of  the  chord  of  the  outer  secant 
to  the  circumference ;  then  from  the  point  in  which  it  meets  the  cir- 
cumference draw  two  lines  to  the  points  in  which  the  inner  secant  cuts 
the  circumference, —  in  other  words,  draw  two  chords  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  chord  of  the  inner  secant :  then  will  the  points  where  these 
chords  intersect  the  chord  of  the  outer  secant  be  equally  distant  from 
the  middle  point  of  that  chord.  A  demonstration  of  the  above  is  re- 
quired. P.  r. 

S^^  The  proposer  of  the  above  theorem  will  cause  the  Teacher  for 
1862  to  be  sent  as  a  prize  to  the  author  of  the  best  demonstration  sent 
to  the  Mathematical  Editor  before  the  first  of  November  next. 

Origin  of  the  Sign  of  Equality. — The  sign  of  equality  was  in- 
troduced into  Algebra  by  the  first  English  author  on  the  subject, 
Robert  Record,  in  his  '  Whetstone  of  Witte  (a  treatise  on  Algebra) ', 
1557.  He  gives  his  reasons  as  follows  :  ''And  to  avoide  the  tediousc 
repetition  of  these  words :  is  equalle  to  :  I  will  sette,  as  I  doe  often 
in  worke  use,  a  paire  of  parallels,  or  Ge  mowe  lines  of  one  lengthc, 
thus :  =  because  noe  2  thynges  can  be  more  equalle."  For  a  long- 
time afterward  the  French  and  German  mathematicians  employed  the 
symbol  c/D,  which  was  doubtless  a  rapid  formation  of  the  diphthong- 
re,  the  initial  of  the  phrase  cequale  est. 
42 
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A  Groundless  Fkak. —  School-Commissioner  Batclieldcr,  of  Hancock,  touches 
a  point  of  some  importance  in  his  call  for  the  meeting  of  the  Coimty  Teachers' 
Association,  when  he  says  "  The  Association  is  not  made  a  place  in  which  to  ex- 
pose the  ignorance  or  timidity  of  young  or  old  teachers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
remove  both."  The  modesty  of  some,  the  suspicion  of  some,  and  pride  of  more, 
lead  thera  to  keep  away  from  such  gatherings.  At  the  first  one  that  we  ever  at- 
tended, two  teachers  were  present  from  the  country,  who  refused  to  take  any  part 
in  the  proceedings  or  to  join  the  association :  at  last  we  drew  from  one  the  reason 
that  they  thought  we  wanted  to  make  sport  of  them !  We  have  never  heard  of 
such  a  piece  of  misconduct  at  any  institute  or  teachers'  gathering.  If  those  who 
suffer  with  modesty,  or  with  that  form  of  pride  called  bashfulness,  would  but  at- 
tend, even  as  spectators,  they  would  see  that  Mr.  Batchelder  speaks  truly ;  and 
they  would  not  again  need  the  advice.  Go  in  and  take  your  share  of  the  work, 
and  be,  if  need  be,  even  generous  of  your  dignity. 

The  Normal  Regiment. —  This  is  the  33d  Illinois  regiment:  it  is  not  composed 
in  large  measure  of  teachers  and  students,  as  was  at  first  expected,  but  was  made 
up  of  volunteers  of  every  class  of  persons  that  chose  to  enter  it.  Among  its  offi- 
cers are  the  following  persons  formerly  or  still  connected  with  the  Normal  School : 
Col.  C.  E.  Hovey;  Major  E.  R.  Roe;  Captains  L.  H.  Potter,  Ira  Moore,  and  M.  I. 
Morgan ;  Lieuts.  Julian  E.  Bryant,  Burnham,  and  Gove,  with  other  officers  of 
lower  grade :  also  Quartermaster  Simeon  Wright,  and  Surgeon  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Rex. 
At  last  advices  the  regiment  was  not  quite  full,  but  would  soon  be  filled  and  was 
under  orders  to  go  into  Missouri,  at  St.  Louis,  to  join  Fremont's  army. 

A  Besieged  School-House. —  The  following,  from  the  Grayville  IndependotI,  will 
suit  very  well  many  other  places  of  similar  experience.  If  teachers  can  only  in- 
duce the  boys  to  have  an  interest  in  guarding  the  school-house,  it  will  be  well 
and  thoroughly  done. 

"  Our  citizens,  who  do  not  like  to  pay  very  heavy  taxes  these  hard  times,  should 
go  up  and  take  a  look  at  the  school-house.  Put  in  perfect  repair  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  last  school,  it  now  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been 
used  as  a  fort,  which  had  undergone  a  siege, and  storm  of  batteries.  We  suppose 
it  do  n't  look  much  worse  than  Sumter  did  after  its  bombardment ;  but  then,  it 
must  be  recollected,  Sumter  was  built  on  purpose  to  stand  it." 

An  Affliction  of  severe  sickness  and  death  in  a  fiimily  to  which  the  Editor  of 
the  Teacher  was  attached  by  ties  of  closest  friendship,  took  his  time  and  strength, 
as  well  as  wore  upon  his  feelings  and  his  power  of  thought,  at  the  time  devoted 
to  preparing  this  number. 

College  Suspensions  at  the  South. — The  New-Orleans  True  Witness  says  "  Oak- 
land College  has  been  suspended ;  Lagrange  College,  Tennessee,  the  same.  Also 
Stewart  College,  Clarksville,  Tenn. ;  the  University  of  Mississippi,  at  Oxford ;  Cen- 
tenary College,  at  Jackson,  Louisiana." 

Good  Use  of  Suds. —  An  intelligent  lady  whose  little  boy  was  beginning  to 
swear,  anxious  to  express  to  her  child  the  horror  of  profanity,  hit  upon  the  novel 
plan  of  washing  out  his  mouth  with  soap-suds  whenever  he  swore.  It  was  an  ef- 
fectual cure.  The  boy  understood  his  mother's  sense  of  the  corruption  of  an  oath, 
which  with  the  taste  of  the  suds  produced  the  desired  result.  The  practice,  if 
universally  adopted,  would  raise  the  price  of  soap.  Exch. 
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A  QrEER  Report. —  The  following  is  taken  from  the  published  report  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  public  schools  in  a  town  where  in  1860  1376  pupils  attended  the 
public  schools,  and  where  the  cost  of  their  support  was  $5162.15.  Might  not  an 
additional  amount  have  been  with  propriety  appropriated  for  the  special  instruc- 
tion of  the  superintendent  ?  \. 

"The  past  year  has  been  as  successful  as  former  years.  B.  F.  G.  does  not  fail 
to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  school,  but  rather  increases  it.  He  allows  not  him- 
self to  be  trammeled  by  the  formal  routine  of  school-teaching ;  yet  wc  think  his 
variations  are  wise.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  is  self-evident.  The  pupils  are 
wide  awake  and  not  easily  entrapped  by  questions.  The  grammar-class  parsed 
the  bills  passed  by  last  Congress.  His  reading  had  got  beyond  ability  to  spell, 
and  the  whole  school  Avas  put  into  the  spelling-book  for  a  season.  The  paper  for- 
merly published  by  the  scholars  still  lives  and  iuiprores.  All  classes  of  Arithmetic 
studied  Mental  Arithmetic.  This  general  Arithmetic  was  a  success  for  the  time 
devoted  to  it.  He  finds  no  difiiculty  in  controlling  his  school  if  parents  woidd 
not  interfere  with  his  government.  Good  govei-nment  was  maintained,  though 
far  from  being  constrained.  A  laugh  is  not  pent  up  by  sternness,  but  is  easily 
controlled  by  the  teacher  when  it  has  reached  its  proper  bound.  The  unruly 
scholars  paid  him  a  visit,  which  his  strong  arm  soon  decided.  The  old  school- 
rooms had  been  often  repaired,  but  soon  got  to  looking  bad.  The  school  now  en- 
joys a  good  school-house  :  it  is  very  pleasant  and  convenient,  and  a  credit  to  the 
district.  It  ought,  we  think,  to  have  stood  between  the  church  and  the  old  school- 
house. 

"And  now,  as  we  close  for  the  year,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  you  that 
the  first  on  the  list  of  your  school-committee  is  not.  When  present  among  you 
he  showed  himself  an  able  committee-man.  His  place  he  has  left  to  his  successor. 
The  way  he  has  gone  we  shall  soon  go. 

"  Respectfully  submitted.  B.  P ,  Sup't." 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  oy  the  Blind. —  The  Twelfth  Term  of 
this  institution,  supported  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  will  begin  on  October  1st,  1861. 
All  suitable  applicants  can  be  received.  Application  for  admission  should  imme- 
diately be  made,  by  letter,  to  the  ' Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind', 
Jacksonville,  Illinois.  Joshua  Rhoads,  Principal. 

Illinois  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes. —  The  ensuing  term  of  this  institution  will 
commence  on  Wednesday,  October  2d.  As  punctual  arrival  at  the  time  of  open- 
ing school  as  circumstances  will  possibly  admit  is  specially  enjoined.  Applicants 
for  admission  should  not  be  under  ten  years  of  age.  Pupils  from  Illinois  are  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  privileges  of  the  institution  free  of  charge  — being  provided  with 
board,  washing,  fuel,  lights,  tuition,  books,  and  every  thing  necessary  except 
clothing  and  traveling  expenses.  Each  pupil  should  come  provided  with  clothing 
sufficient  to  last  one  year,  or  with  money  to  procure  it,  or  with  a  certificate  of  the 
Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides  authorizing  the 
Principal  to  purchase  it  for  him.  He  should  also  have  a  trunk,  with  a  good  lock 
and  key,  and  large  enough  to  contain  all  his  clothing,  each  article  of  which  should 
be  distinctly  marked  with  his  name.  Philip  G.  Gillet,  Principal. 

A  Model  Excuse. —  A  teacher  in  a  public  school  lately  received  the  following 
note:  "Please  excuse  Thomas  for  being  late,  and  charge  the  same  to  my  ac- 
count.   ."    Exch. 

Intermittent  Geography. —  A  little  girl  came  into  our  office  yesterday  and  in- 
quired for  an  TntermUtent  Geography.  We  tliought  at  first  that  a  new  teacher  had 
been  employed,  and  that  he  had  been  inter)niit'm<i  the  class  of  books  lately  adopt- 
ed in  our  schools.  The  meaning  of  'intermittent'  is  'ceasing  at  intervals';  and 
certainly  the  use  of  our  school-books  is  subject  to  the  disease  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  every  new  teacher.  Every  new  teacher  will  'intermit'  the  old  books. 
The  little  miss  used  a  very  appropriate  term,  but  she  intended  to  inquire  for  'In- 
termediate '.  Carthage  Republican. 
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X.  Y.  State  Tkachkrs'  Associatiox. —  Oar  friend  Mr.  Shattock  attended  the 
meeting  of  this  bodj  at  Watertown,  X.  Y.,  last  Auorust,  and  favored  us  with  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  session  as  given  in  the  local  papers.  He  savs  that  about 
300  teachers  and  school-oflScers  were  present.  Some  of  the  discussions  and  the 
lectures  were  cjuite  interesting ;  but  he  is  not  willing  to  admit  that  they  have  anv 
better  meetings  of  Association  in  Xew  Y'ork  than  we  do  in  IllinoL^  We  shall 
next  month  notice  some  of  the  notable  things  of  the  session. 

Who  Bids  ? —  We  find  the  following  in  one  of  our  newspaper  exchanges  printed 
at  a  place  where  we  thought  the  people  wanted  passably-good  schools.  We  were 
mistaken ;  such  wages  can  never  procure  good  teaching. 

Xoncx  TO  Scbool-Teacseks. —  Xotioe  is  hereby  given  bv  the  Directors  of  School-District  Xo.  12, 
tbat  tlkers  m  wanted  for  tbe  next  six  months,  four  Female  and  three  Male  teachers  for  the  pnblic 
Schools,  ailHT  of  FcBMiIes  will  be  $18  per  month  ther  finding  room  and  fnel.  Male«  $25  per  month 
TOOB  nd  fiMl  fgmd.  Futaes  desiring  to  teach  wHl  meet  the  Directors  in  pers<:>n  or  otherwise  oo 
tlie  afteraooD  of  September  14th,  at  tbe  Coontv  Clerk's  office,  at  2  o'clock  p  Jt..  by  order  of  the  board. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  those  four  fe«;i<i/<?  teachers  how  much  they  have 
left  at  the  end  of  six  months  after  paying  board,  room-rent,  and  cost  of  fuel :  we 
suppose  they  will  make  their  own  fires  and  sweep  their  own  rooms,  of  coarse.  If 
they  clear  *1.«1»0  a  week  they  will  do  well  on  such  pay.  In  our  own  city  the  Brid- 
gets and  Pollys  do  better  at  housework ;  and  probably  it  is  so  in  the  above  district 
too.     Shame  on  such  school-ofiBcers  as  issued  the  above  notice  ! 

Ivisox.  Pflixxrr  k  Co.  continue  to  advertise  in  our  pages,  in  spite  of  hard  times 
and  the  contraction  of  trade :  our  readers  will  find  this  month  a  new  advertise- 
ment of  some  of  their  excellent  school-books,  in  the  various  series  of  which  they 
find  opportunity  from  time  to  time  to  make  improvements.  The  Spencerian  Copy- 
Books  and  Bryant  i  Stnitton's  Book-keeping  are  specially  presented  to  the  notice 
of  the  public  at  this  time. 

BLlepek  k  Bbothzrs  call  attention,  in  an  advertisement  this  month,  to  certain 
important  points  in  which  they  claim  for  Willson's  Readers  superiority  over  other 
series  in  common  use. 

Websteb's  Pictorial  Uxabeukjed  appears  in  a  short  advertisement,  citing  illus- 
trations of  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  all  classes  in  these  times  when 
military  terms  are  so  much  in  vogue. 

BsooKLTX  (X.Y.)  Reports. —  We  have  lately  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  3Ir. 
Bnlkleys  Annnal  Report  for  1S61. 
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BLOomxGTOX. —  Mr.  C.  P.  Merriman,  School  Commissioner  of  McLean  county, 
a  fine  scholar  and  a  good  man,  has  been  appointed  Sux>erintendent  of  Schools  in 
Bloomington.  The  low  state  of  public  education  there  promises  him  much  labor 
for  the  next  year,  with  abtmdant  room  for  the  use  of  all  his  powers. 

Douglas  Corvrr. — The  late  School  Commissioner,  Mr.  Irwin,  is  off  to  the  war. 
Mr.  L  J.  Halsied  is  appointed  his  successor,  and  is  a  candidate  for  the  oflBce  this 
falL  Mr.  Halsted  requires  every  candidate  for  a  teachers  certificate  to  show  in- 
terest enough  in  the  occupation  of  teaching  to  be  a  subscriber  to  an  educational 
jotimal ;  and  to  lady  teachers  makes  a  reduction  of  fee  to  those  who  subscribe  for 
the  Teaeher.  We  wish  all  Commissioners  saw  the  importance  of  this  matter  as 
our  friend  Halsted  does.  We  do  not  say  that  all  ought  to  take  our  monthly ;  but 
all  should  take  some  one. 

New  Bostos. — Mr.  M.  Y.  B.  Shattuck,  lately  in  the  Alton  Public  Schools,  takes 
charge  of  the  Xew-Boston  (Mercer  Co.)  High  School.    He  is  to  be  assisted  by  Mrs. 
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NOTES      AND      QUERIES. 

Answkrs. —  Query  38  (p.  l.").j).  "Why  do  woolens  shrink  when  washed?" 
An-vrer.  The  filaments,  or  tine  hairs,  of  which  wool  consists,  are  found,  upon 
examination  with  a  microscope,  to  be  rough,  jagged.  Hence  they  may  become 
matted  or  felted  together.  This  felting  is  produced  in  washing,  partly  by  the  rub- 
bing processes,  and  partly  by  the  alternate  expansions  and  contractions  resulting 
from  the  use  of  hot  and  cold  water ;  and  perhaps  partly  because  when  the  water 
is  removed  from  the  interstices  of  the  filaments  atmospheric  pressure  closes  them 
together,  and  when  interlocked  and  matted  they  can  not  be  separated  without 
tearing.  v. 

Query  43  (p.  232).  "  In  what  mode  is  tlie  verb  be  in  the  following  extract :  '  Bless- 
ed be  thy  advice  and  blessed  be  thou ' '? " 

Answer.  There  are  but  five  modes  of  verbs,  according  to  our  popular  gramma- 
rians: of  these  we  can  at  once  set  aside  from  the  inquiry  the  potential,  subjunc- 
tive and  infinitive,  as  manifestly  out  of  the  question:  we  have  left  the  indicative 
and  the  imperative.  As  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  was  not  to  assert  an  act  of 
his  judgment,  but  rather  to  express  his  will  or  wish,  we  must  call  the  verb  imper- 
ative. Even  if  we  suppose  an  ellipsis  of  may  the  result  must  be  the  same ;  for 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  imperative  is  that  it  expresses  the  will  or  wish 
of  the  speaker  in  a  direct  form,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  an  assertion  of 
that  will. 

I  suggest  to  grammarians  the  question  whether  we  should  not  gain  something 
of  clearness  by  dropping  the  use  of  the  term  mode  with  respect  to  verbs  and  ap- 
plying it  to  sentences.  Tlius  would  I  say  o^  sentences  that  they  have  five  modes: 
the  indicative,  the  hypothetical,  the  interrogative,  the  exclamatory,  and  the  im- 
perative. With  a  single  exception  (the  verb  be),  the  form  of  any  verb  is  not  varied 
for  use  in  sentences  of  the  several  modes  v.'hich  I  call  indicative,  hypothetical, 
interrogative,  and  exclamatory;  and  the  only  modal  distinction  of  form  is  that  of 
the  verb  in  the  imperative  sentence.  If  it  remains  desirable  to  use  the  term  mode 
with  respect  to  verbs,  we  might  always  assign  to  a  verb  the  mode  of  the  sentence 
in  which  it  occurs.  The  purpose  of  the  sentence  would  then  determine  the  mode 
of  the  verb.  We  decide  the  verb  be  in  the  query  to  be  imperative  because  the 
sentence  is  imperative.  Westmax. 

Quei-y  44  (p.  232).  "What  is  rolling  in  the  line  'And  trunks  of  trees  came  roll- 
ing down ' ? " 

Ansuxr.  1st.  It  is  a  participle,  because  it  is  derived  from  the  verb  roll  and  de- 
notes an  act  of  the  trees.  2d.  It  is  an  adjective,  because  it  describes  trees  by  as- 
suming an  attribute  of  them.  3d.  It  is  an  adverb,  because  it  describes  hoir  the 
trees  cf»;(e,  or  the  manner  of  their  coming:  they  came  rolling.  Each  of  these 
statements  is  true,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  each  is  valid :  it  follows  that  roll- 
hiff  is  participle,  adjective,  and  adverb,  all  at  once.  If  the  grammarians  have  not 
yet  taught  their  pupils  that  a  word  may  be  three  'parts  of  speech'  at  once,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  poor  pupils,  and  for  the  still  poorer  grammarians,  too. 

Westman. 

New  Query. —  49.  "  Virtue  held  back  his  arm ;  but  a  milder  form,  a  younger 
sister  of  Virlue\i,  .  .  .  smiled  upon  him,"  etc. —  Query  85  {p.  Hit).  "It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Gamble  opposed  the  government  in  the  Parliament  of  1854-'7,  -  . 
.  .  .  and  it  was  no  business  of  Mr.  Brown  to  advocate  his  election,"  etc. — To- 
ronto Globe.     Are  both  these  forms  authorized  ?    If  so,  which  is  to  be  preferred  ? 

J.  AV.  o. 
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"OET      THE      BEST." 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

]V£JW  PICTORIAL  EDITION. 


PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MILITARY  TERMS. 

Webster's  Dictionary  excels  in  these,  and  has,  among  others,  picto- 
rial REPRESENTATIONS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  : 

Barbacon,  Bastion,  Battlement,  Bar-shot,  Block-house,  Bombs,  Cannon, 
Carronade,  Chain-shot,  Chevaux-de-frise,  Caltrop,  Limbers,  Madrier,  Martel- 
lo  Tower,  Mortar,  Portcullis,  Ravelin,  Redan,  Star  Forts,  etc. 

No  other  English  Dictionary  published  in  this  country  has  a  fourth  part  of 
these. 

so  ALSO  ITS 

Definitions  of  Military  Terms. 

As,  the  foregoing,  and  Abatis,  Ambulance,  Ambuscade,  Armistice,  Ban- 
quette, Bivouac,  Brevet,  Caisson,  Caliber,  Canister-shot,  Cantonment,  Capo- 
niere.  Casemate,  Cartel,  Chain-shot,  Chamade,  Commissary,  Commissariat, 
Counterscarp,  Chef  de  battaillon,  Cul  de  sac,  Dahlgren  gun,  Minie  rifle,  Paix- 
han  gun,  etc.,  etc. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


"VVILLSON'S    SERIES 


OF 


SCHOOL  5  FAMILY  READERS. 


Willson's  Primer 15  cents. 

"  First  Reader 20       " 

"  Second  Reader  .30       " 


Willson's  Third  Header 50  cents. 

Fourth  Reader  ...66       " 
"  Fifth  Reader  ..$1  00 


We  ask  Teaiher.s,  Directors,  Superintendents,  and  Commissioners  of  Schools,  and  Boards  of  Ed- 
ucation, not  acquainted  with  these  Readers,  to  examine  them,  and  see  if  they  merit  the  high  com- 
mendations every  where  bestowed  upon  tlieni. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  following  important  points  connected  with  these  Readers  : 

I.     Their  Reputation  as  School-Books. 

No  other  Reading-Books  ever  published  have  been  so  highly  commended  by  Educators  and  by 
the  Tulilic  Press  as  these,  and  no  other  have  met  with  so  extensive  a  sale  within  the  first  year  of 
their  publication. 


"  I  look  upon  the  introduction  of  these  Read- 
ers as  constituting  an  important  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  popular  education." — Prof.  A.  C.  Allen, 
Houston,  Miss. 


"I  think  this  series  of  Readers  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  either  in  respect  to  manner,  mat- 
ter, or  mechanical  execution."  —  Prof.  Wm.  F. 
PnELPS,  Principal  of  State  yoi-mal  School,  JV.  J. 


II.      Their  Adaptation  to  the  System  of  OBJECT  -  LESSON 

Teaching. 

The  Lessons  in  the  Early  Readers  are  specially  designed  to  cultivate  the  Perceptive  Faculties  of 
Children,  on  the  proper  training  of  which  is  based  the  entire  system  of  Object-Lesson  Instruction, 
while  the  Natural-History  Departments  in  the  Higher  Readers  more  fully  develop  the  same  prin- 
ciples. 

Connected  with  the  course  of  instruction  contained  in  these  Readers,  a  series  of  beautiful  colored 
'Object-Lesson'  Charts,  designed  for  the  School-room,  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

III.      Their  Cheapness. 

Although  the  cost  of  getting  up  these  books  is  far  above  that  of  any  other  Series  of  Readers,  and 
although  they  collectively  contain  more  m.\tter  than  the  same  number  axd  guabe  of  books  in 
A\T  other  Series,  yet  they  are  offered  on  terms  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest. 


"  The  prices  of  these  books  are  as  low  as  the 
prices  of  other  Readers,  the  cost  of  which  was 
not  one  tenth  the  cost  of  these,  which  are  incom- 
parably the  most  beautifully  gotten  up  school- 
books  that  we  have  ever  seen." — Church  Record. 


"The  publishers  have  had  the  good  sense  to 
reduce  the  selling-price  to  a  nominal  sum,  which 
barely  leaves  a  margin  for  profit." — N.Y.Timcs. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  cost  of  the  undertak- 
ing, the  publishers  have  put  the  prices  as  low  as 
those  of  other  works  of  the  c\a&s.''-Buff.Express. 

IV.     Their  Adaptation  to  Family  Reading. 

These  Readers  are  so  highly  attractive  on  account  of  the  number,  excellence  and  practical  char- 
acter of  their  illustrations ;  the  beauty  of  the  paper  and  printing ;  the  choice  character  of  their 
Miscellaneous  Selections,  and  the  interesting  and  valuable  Sketches  of  Natural  History  contained 
in  them,  that  they  are  as  well  adapted  to  Family  Reading  as  to  the  uses  of  the  School-room. 

'■These  beautifully  illustrated  books  will  set 
the  boys  and  girls  thinking,  wondering,  admir- 
ing, enjoying,  on  account  of  the  hitherto  unre- 
vealcd  beauties  that  surround  us  on  every  side." 
— Clark's  School  Visitor. 

"  The  engravings  are  fine  enough  for  a  keep- 
sake, and  each  one  is  designed  to  illustrate  some 
truth  in  morals  or  science." — Mo.  Educator. 


The  series  forms  a  collection  worthy  to  adorn 
the  shelves  of  the  most  accomplished  scholar." 
—  Weekly  Nonpareil  (Council  Bluffs). 

"  It  will  be  a  comfort  to  parents  to  place  these 
books  in  the  hands  of  their  children.  They  con- 
tain the  two  essential  elements  which  such  books 
should  possess,  viz.,  that  while  they  instruct  they 
amuse,  and  they  instruct  all  the  more  because 
they  amuse." — JVewSngland  Farmer. 
For  numerous  Recommendations  of  these  Readers,  Views  of  Educators,  Notices  of  the  Press,  and 
an  exposition  of  their  Plan  and  Principles,  send  for  Pamphlet  of  Educational  Bulletin. 

Copies  of  Readers,  for  examination,  sent  to  Teachers,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  half  price.    Liberal 
terms  to  Schools  for  introduction,    i^^'  Agents  wanted  in  every  Ocninty. 

Published  by  HAKPER  &  BEOTHEES,  Pranklin  Square,  New  York. 
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DR.     SAMUEL     G.     HOWE. 


The  first  Institution  for  the  Blind  ever  established  on  this  continent, 
or,  indeed,  in  this  Western  Hemisphere,  was  the  New-England  Asy- 
lum, in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1829.  This  now,  for  twenty -seven  years, 
has  been  under  the  care  of  that  distinguished  man.  Dr.  Samuel  Gr. 
Howe,  even  then  known  as  the  Philhellene,  or  Lover  of  Grreece;  but 
now  by  the  broader  title  of  Philanthropist,  or  Lover  of  Mankind.  Un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Howe,  this  institution  has  made  more 
improvements  in  the  methods  and  instruments  of  teaching  the  blind 
than  all  the  other  schools  in  the  world  added  together ;  and  its  efforts 
have  been  attended  with  a  proportionate  success. 

Dr.  Howe  has  also  introduced  into  this  country,  of  late  years,  the 
still  more-difficult  instruction  of  idiots.  The  success  of  this  last  and 
most-astounding  work  of  benevolence  proves  incontestably  that  in  ev- 
ery human  being  exist  the  germs  of  faculties,  and  that  the  divine  spirit 
of  Christian  love  will  find  the  means  of  discoverino;  and  fertilizius: 
them,  even  when  they  have  been  so  covered  up  by  the  sin  of  disobe- 
dience to  Grod's  laws  that  the  very  semblance  of  humanity  is  lost. 
Here,  indeed,  is  the  literal  fulfillment  of  Scripture.  The  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  upon  the  third  and  the  fourth  generation.  But  the 
blessed  law  of  recuperative  force  is  visible  even  here. 

As  Dr.  Howe  now  does  and  always  will  occupy  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  annals  of  benevolence,  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  men  who,  on  account  of  his  differences 
from  them  in  religious  views,  thrust  him  out  of  the  pale  of  Christian- 
ity. Passing  by  big  belief,  let  us  see  if,  in  his  life,  he  has  not  imitated 
the  Savior  as  much  as  they.  I  have  known  him  long.  Perhaps  few 
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have  known  him  as  intimately.  We  were  in  college  together,  and  for 
twenty  years  I  was  officially  associated  with  him  in  the  administration 
of  that  institution  with  which  his  name  is  now  imperishably  connected. 
For  a  great  deal  of  that  time  there  was  scarcely  a  day  in  which  a  per- 
sonal interview  did  not  give  me  some  new  proof  of  his  wisdom  and 
goodness. 

At  the  time  when  the  Greek  war  of  independence  broke  out  Dr. 
Howe  was  a  student  of  medicine  in  Boston.  Even  then  his  youfhful 
heart  was  an  altar  already  loaded  with  incense.  The  sight  of  a  brave 
people  struggling  for  liberty  kindled  that  incense  into  a  flame  —  a 
flame  which  has  burned  uninterruptedly,  for  Greece,  for  Poland,  for 
Hungary,  for  Italy,  and  for  those  in  this  country  who  are  under  direr 
oppression  than  Greek,  or  Pole,  or  Hungarian,  or  Italian.  He  flew 
to  Greece,  and  for  six  years  —  a  part  of  the  time  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
army  or  on  board  the  fleet;  a  part  of  the  time  as  a  volunteer,  like  La- 
fayette and  Kosciusko  in  our  Revolutionary  war — he  devoted  himself 
to  the  liberation  of  that  people.  He  adhered  to  their  cause  until  he 
left  them  free.  Then  he  taught  them  something  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  first  cart  made  in  Greece  was  made  under  his  superintendence. 
The  old  ancestors  ^of  that  people  had  made  chariots  for  battle,  but  not 
carts  for  agriculture ;  and  their  descendants  inherit  a  sufficient  degree 
of  the  old  organization  to  shape  a  graceful  boat  with  a  jack-knife, 
while  so  little  were  the  useful  arts  cultivated  that  they  needed  instruc- 
tion in  fabricating  the  most-common  utensils  of  life.  The  Egyptians 
had  overrun  the  Peloponnesus,  ravaging  and  destroying  all  fruit  and 
harvest;  and  the  people  were  reduced  almost  to  starvation.  At  that 
critical  moment  Dr.  Howe  returned  to  this  country  ;  preached  a  cru- 
sade through  all  New  England  and  New  York ;  raised  some  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  money,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  clothing,  with 
which  he  relieved  the  mortal  necessities  of  the  Greeks,  and  sustained 
them  until  the  final  hour  of  triumph.  Twenty  years  after,  when  he 
rode  alone  into  Greece  on  horseback  one  day,  an  accidental  traveling 
companion  was  astonished  to  see  him  recognized  by  a  peasant-woman, 
who  spi'ead  the  glad  intelligence ;  and  he  was  immediately  surrounded, 
and  borne  into  the  neighboring  city,  nolens  volens,  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  people.  Such  joy  was  manifested  at  the  sight  of  him  who  had 
founded  a  village  on  that  spot  in  the  days  of  stormy  trial,  that  his  ac- 
cidental companion  was  moved  to  tears  at  the  spectacle  of  enthusiasm, 
even  before  he  knew  the  details  of  the  history.  At  that  point  of  time 
the  Greeks  were  just  again  triumphant  over  oppression;  and  his 
friends  ruled  the  ascendant,  and  were  glad  to  do  him  honor.  They 
also  sent  a  Greek  newspaper  to  his  friend  Charles  Sumner,  in  which 
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the  incident  was  related,  or  probably  we  should  never  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  learning  it ;  for  Dr.  Howe  is  never  the  hero  of  his  own 
story. 

To  return  to  his  early  history.  At  the  time  of  his  return  from  his 
Grecian  expedition  to  Boston  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted his  medical  studies  in  Paris,  came  home  to  Boston  also,  with 
his  great  heart  filled,  brimming,  with  the  project  of  establishing  an 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  like  that  of  the  Abbe  Hatiy,  with  which  he 
had  become  familiar  in  Paris. 

In  a  city  so  renowned  for  its  charities  as  Boston  the  bricks  and  mor- 
tar for  such  an  establishment  could  easily  be  obtained ;  but  where 
could  one  find  the  great,  organizing,  executive  mind  to  be  put  at  its 
head,  and  to  be  its  sensorium  ? 

The  most-sagacious  turned  to  Dr.  Howe  as  the  man  above  all  men 
for  the  place;  and  he  was  appointed.  He  accepted,  and  immediately 
embarked  for  Europe  to  visit  the  institutions  at  Paris  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  while  in  Paris,  on  this  mission,  that  his  chivalrous  spirit 
prompted  him  to  accept  a  trust  which  well-nigh  proved  fatal,  not  only 
to  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  embarked,  but  to  his  life.  This 
visit  to  Paris  was  during  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1830-31.  A 
thrill  of  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  Poles,  as  a  few  years  before  in 
behalf  of  the  Grreeks,  ran  through  this  country;  and  large  contribu- 
tions of  money  and  clothing  were  made  in  their  behalf.  These  dona- 
tions were  forwarded  to  Gen.  Lafayette  in  Paris,  to  be  remitted  by 
him  to  their  sufifering  objects.  Gen.  Lafayette  dispatched  two  agents 
(a  French  and  a  German  officer)  with  the  succors.  One  of  them  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy ;  the  other  was  balked  in  his  purpose, 
and  returned.  Who  now  had  the  bravery  and  the  skill  to  carry  the 
needed  relief  to  the  perishing  army '{ 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  a  large,  perhaps  the  largest,  body  of 
the  Polish  insurgents  had  just  been  driven  across  their  frontiers  into 
Prussia.  Prussia  stipulated  that,  if  they  would  surrender  their  arms 
and  dismiss  their  officers,  she  would  afford  them  a  refuge ;  but  having, 
for  some  reasons  of  state,  changed  her  policy,  and  become  more  friend- 
ly to  Russia,  she  surrounded  the  Poles  with  a  cordon  of  soldiers,  and 
attempted,  by  starvation  on  her  side  of  the  line,  to  drive  them  into 
the  jaws  of  the  Russian  bear  on  the  other  side.  It  was  at  this  peril- 
ous juncture,  when  they  were  guarded  by  Prussian  soldiers  on  one 
side  and  watched  by  Russian  victors  on  the  other,  and  perishing  from 
want  within  themselves,  that  Dr.  Howe  undertook  to  carry  the  needed 
assistance  to  this  hunted  band  of  patriots.  He  was  then  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  Berlin  to  visit  the  Blind  Institution  established  there 
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by  the  Abb6  Haiiy  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  and  he  accepted  this 
perilous  commission  as  an  episode.  As  soon  as  wheels  could  carry 
him,  he  stood  within  the  Polish  cantonments — ground  consecrated  by 
the  presence  of  patriots,  desecrated  by  the  rule  of  tyrants.  The  Poles 
had  been  quartered  among  the  peasants,  and  they  were  scattered  over 
a  space  a  dozen  miles  in  extent.  By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  their 
officers  had  been  removed.  One  officer,  however,  having  determined 
to  abide  the  fortunes  of  his  companions,  remained,  and,  the  more  se- 
curely to  cover  his  concealment,  feigned  illness,  and  from  his  sick- 
quarters,  unknown  except  by  a  few  trusted  ones,  all  necessary  orders 
were  issued.  Over  this  extended  space,  and  among  this  large  num- 
ber. Dr.  Howe  began,  personally,  the  distribution  of  his  alms,  by  trav- 
eling from  hut  to  hut,  scattering  gladness  wherever  he  went.  Soon 
he  came  to  a  peasant's  rude  hut,  where  he  was  told  there  lay,  in  an 
upper  loft,  a  dying  Pole.  He  ascended  to  the  apartment,  which  bore 
all  the  evidences  of  a  sick  man's  chamber — the  attendants,  the  silence, 
the  medical  paraphernalia;  and,  by  the  dim  light  from  a  darkened 
window,  the  form  of  a  man  was  seen  prostrate  upon  a  pallet  of  straw. 
Dr.  Howe  explained  his  errand ;  assured  him  that  he  came  as  a  friend 
to  help,  and  not  as  an  enemy  to  betray.  Convinced  of  this,  the  feign- 
ing sick  man  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  stood  before  him,  a  tall,  gi- 
gantic grenadier,  ready,  as  chance  might  offer,  for  friendship  or  for 
battle  —  ready  for  any  thing  but  to  live  a  slave.  It  was  their  com- 
mander. 

The  supplies  came  at  a  moment  when  the  Polish  army  was  at  the 
point  of  despair.  They  were  promptly  delivered,  and  joyfully  received ; 
and  Dr.  Howe,  having  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed  the  naked,  started 
immediately  for  Berlin  to  learn  how  to  give  eyes  to  the  blind. 

Immediately  after  arriving  at  Berlin,  he  accidentally  met  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  with  whom  he  exchanged  cards,  giving,  most  fortunately, 
the  name  of  the  hotel  where  he  lodged.  The  next  morning  that  cit- 
izen called  at  the  hotel  and  inquired  for  Dr.  Howe,  but  was  told  that 
no  such  person  was  or  had  been  there.  Appearances,  however,  excit- 
ed suspicion ;  and,  by  adroit  and  persevering  inquiries,  this  gentleman 
found  that  a  body  of  the  police  had  visited  the  house  during  the 
night :  but  Dr.  Howe,  for  six  weeks,  was  no  where  to  be  found  by 
any  friendly  inquirer — no  where  to  be  seen  by  any  friendly  eye.  The 
facts  were  that  no  sooner  had  Dr.  Howe  distributed  his  succors  among 
the  Poles  than  they  were  changed  as  from  dead  men  to  live  ones.  A 
new  soul  had  been  created  within  them,  and  all  indications  pointed  to 
him  as  to  the  creator.  Now  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  fortune  of 
the  moral  hero. 
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In  Prussia  every  traveler  must  go  from  place  to  place  by  public 
conveyance.  All  public  stages  are  there  truly  public  ones;  for  they 
are  owned  and  driven  by  the  government.  However  urgent  one's 
business  may  be,  whatever  emergency  may  arise,  no  private  man,  with 
private  horses  or  private  carriage,  is  allowed  to  help  one  on  one's  way. 
The  government,  for  police  purposes,  transacts  all  this  business.  They 
register  the  name  of  every  passenger ;  note  where  they  take  him  up, 
and  where  they  set  him  down ;  so  that  they  can  tell  the  outgoing  and 
incoming  of  evei'y  traveler  who  passes  through  the  kingdom,  or  moves 
from  place  to  place  in  it.  Hence  the  bloodhounds  easily  tracked  Dr. 
Howe  from  the  camp  of  the  Poles  to  his  hotel  in  Berlin ;  and  at  mid- 
night, on  the  first  night  of  his  arrival  in  the  city,  they  knocked  at 
his  chamber-door.  On  opening  it  he  saw  three  men.  They  were 
clad  in  citizens'  dress,  and  at  first  only  asked  him  the  news  from  the 
camp,  and  requested  his  attendance  before  some  civil  commissioners. 
On  his  declining  to  go,  he  was  told  he  must  go;  and,  on  his  demand- 
ing by  what  authority,  the  captain  of  the  band  unbuttoned  and  laid 
open  his  citizen's  coat,  and  showed  the  uniform  and  badge  that  had 
all  the  thunders  of  the  government  at  its  back.  He  parleyed ;  and 
finally,  by  promising  to  attend  to  them  in  the  morning,  he  gained  a 
respite  for  a  few  hours  during  the  residue  of  the  night.  Availing 
himself  of  this  critical  period,  he  selected  what  valueless  and  insignif- 
icant papers  he  had,  which  he  tore  into  shreds,  shufiled,  and  threw 
into  a  basin  of  water ;  but  all  his  valuable  ones,  and  such  as  might 
connect  him  with  the  transaction,  he  hid  in  the  hollow  of  a  bust  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  which  is  almost  universally  found  in  all  public 
rooms  and  places  of  resort  throughout  the  realm. 

.With  early  dawn  reappeared  the  police,  who  had  watched  all  night 
at  his  door,  to  conduct  him,  as  they  had  intimated,  to  some  tribunal 
or  company  anxious  to  hear  the  news. 

Whoever  has  been  in  Berlin  will  remember  a  vast  stone  building 
in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  streets,  nearly  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
obtruding  its  silent  horrors  upon  the  sight,  and  striking  with  fiercer 
horrors  all  the  recollections  and  associations  of  men.  It  is  the  Gov- 
ernment Prison,  the  Bastile  of  Prussia.  There,  in  a  stone  room  eight 
feet  by  six,  without  fresh  air,  without  light,  Dr.  Howe  was  thrust,  and 
there  began  a  night  of  darkness,  equally  impervious  to  the  light  of 
day  and  the  light  of  hope,  which  lasted  six  weeks.  Of  all  men  and 
their  confederates  in  the  under-world,  none  but  the  princes  of  police 
and  the  prince  of  darkness  knew  where  he  was.  No  communication 
by  letter  or  speech  was  allowed  —  none  save  that  unseen  communica- 
tion with  the  great  Father  of  us  all,  which  all  good  men  have,  and  of 
which  no  earthly  or  infernal  foe  can  rob  them. 
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At  the  end  of  two  days  he  was  taken  before  a  kind  of  commissiou 
(somewhat,  perhaps,  like  a  certain  kind  of  commission  in  this  country; 
only  in  that  mere  despotism,  I  believe,  the  base  hirelings  did  not  have 
double  the  fee  for  convicting  which  they  did  for  acquitting,  as  is  the 
case  in  this  land  of  boasted  freedom).  That  tribunal  conducted  his 
examination  on  some  atomic  or  infinitesimal  theory;  for  they  read  to 
him  not  less  than  three  hundred  written  questions,  beginning  with, 
the  names  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  evincing  the  most-extraordi- 
nary interest  in  every  event  that  had  happened  from  the  day  of  his 
birth,  and  taking  down  all  his  answers  in  writing.  At  the  end  of  two 
days  more  he  was  taken  before  the  same  officers  again ;  and  the  three 
hundred  and  more  questions  were  all  put  to  him  again,  and  again  were 
all  his  answers  taken  down  in  writing.  At  the  close  of  his  second  ex- 
amination he  was  remanded  to  his  dungeon,  too  small  to  welcome  friend 
or  comforter,  but  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  spectres  of  horror  or 
despair  that  can  ever  visit  a  good  man's  heart.  There,  in  utter  soli- 
tude, within  stone  walls,  hard  as  though  each  granule  in  their  struc- 
ture were  a  tyrant's  heart,  as  though  they  had  been  constructed  of 
tyrants'  hearts  as  coral  insects  build  coral  reefs,  he  remained  six  weeks, 
having  no  expectation  of  any  other  home  or  tomb  but  that;  unless, 
indeed,  he  might  be  surrendered  to  Russia,  and  doomed  to  Siberian 
mines. 

One  circumstance  which  transpired  marks  the  untiring  industry  of 
the  Prussian  police.  At  his  first  examination,  he  saw  that  the  whole 
mass  of  papers  which  he  had  torn  up  and  thrown  into  the  water  had 
been  taken  out,  dried,  and  readjusted,  part  to  part,  as  one  readjusts 
the  dislocated  pieces  of  a  Chinese  puzzle ;  but  they  did  not  discover 
the  important  papers  in  the  old  king's  head,  not  being  Yankees. 

At  his  arrival  in  Berlin  from  the  Polish  camp,  as  I  before  mentioned, 
he  met  an  American  gentleman,  who  made  a  call  of  civility  upon  him 
at  his  hotel  the  next  morning.  The  denial  that  any  such  person  had 
been  there,  and  the  fact  that  the  police  had  visited  the  house  during 
the  night,  aroused  suspicions  of  foul  play.  This  gentleman,  therefore, 
immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Rives,  then  American  minister  at  Paris, 
communicating  his  apprehensions.  Mr.  Rives  made  inquiry  of  the 
Prussian  Government,  and  was  officially  informed  that  no  American 
had  been  there — only  a  Frenchman,  a  confederate  of  the  Poles,  who 
pretended  to  be  an  American.  But  he  persisted;  and  finally,  after 
six  weeks  of  negotiation,  and  to  avoid  a  threatened  collision  with  the 
United  States,  the  Prussian  Government  withdrew  its  retractile  fangs 
from  the  flesh  of  its  victim.  At  night  his  prison-door  was  opened. 
He  was  put  into  a  carriage,  and  supposed  he  was  doomed  to  Siberia  ; 
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but  the  rising  sun  reassured  him,  for  he  rode  in  an  opposite  direction. 
He  was  driven  six  hundred  miles  without  stopping,  and  tossed  across 
the  Prussian  frontier,  with  an  admonition  never  to  set  foot  within  it 
again.  His  trunk  and  effects  were  there  all  restored  to  him,  except 
forty-two  dollars  retained  for  prison  charges,  after  the  manner  of  South 
Carolina  when  she  imprisons  Northern  colored  seamen. 

When  I  went  to  Europe  with  Dr.  Howe,  in  1843,  his  name  was 
found  still  standing  on  the  proscribed  list  in  all  the  Prussian  frontiers, 
and  he  was  still  forbidden  to  enter  the  Kingdom. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  since  relented ;  for  he  sent  Dr.  Howe  a 
gold  medal  for  his  wonderful  achievement  in  educating  Laura  Bridg- 
man  —  the  medal  being  of  a  class  bestowed  only  upon  those  who  have 
performed  the  most-distinguished  philanthropic  services.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious fact  that  this  medal  was  of  precisely  the  value  of  the  prison-fees 
above  mentioned ! 

I  presume  you  have  all  heard  something  of  Laura  Bridgman.  She 
was  a  child — blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  almost  utterly  destitute  of  the 
senses  of  taste  and  smell.  Here  was  this  glorious  world  —  nature, 
beauty,  love,  humanity,  without :  there,  within,  brooded  and  slept 
and  moaned  an  immortal  soul.  What  Northwest  passage,  or  any  other 
passage,  shall  be  opened  to  that  hidden,  spiritual  continent,  more-val- 
uable than  any  new-discovered  continent  upon  the  earth,  or  any  new- 
discovered  star  in  the  heavens?  Who  shall  enter  and  gather  the 
fruits  of  this  new  garden  of  the  Hesperides  ?  What  angel  shall  con- 
vey a  spark  to  kindle  the  incense  already  laid  upon  that  lovely,  but 
lonely,  sequestered  altar? 

There  was  but  one  man  who  knew  how  to  open  that  sarcophagus, 
and  bring  to  life  the  immortal  spirit  within  it ;  and  that  man  was  Dr. 
Howe. 

With  what  deep  emotions  do  we  look  back  to  the  moments  when 
great  events  were  preparing  for  their  birth  ! — to  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, wooing  from  nature  the  secret  of  another  continent ;  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  recognizing  the  invisible  bond  of  attraction  that  holds  the 
universe  in  its  beautiful  order  j  or  to  Dr.  Howe,  with  Laura  Bridgman 
upon  his  knee,  opening  an  avenue  to  her  soul,  and  bringing  out  the 
captive  into  the  light  of  day,  and  the  more-precious  light  of  knowl- 
edge—  into  the  truths  that  pertain  to  time  and  to  eternity.  Then  she 
was  a  blank — voiceless,  thoughtless,  almost  inaccessible.  Now  she 
is  learned,  sensible,  beautiful,  and  far  more-intelligent  than  the  aver- 
age of  young  ladies  who  have  had  more  than  her  advantages  without 
suffering  any  of  her  privations. 

Now,  I  suppose  Dr.  Howe  has  given  an  equivalent  for  sight  to  more 
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persons,  ten  to  one,  thau  all  the  apostles  put  together.  How  nobly 
has  he  imitated  the  miracles  ! 

Although,  as  Tacitus  said  of  Seneca,  '  he  would  make  a  fit  tutor  for 
a  prince',  yet,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  spent  his 
noble  and  beneficent  life  among  the  blind.  His  last  Annual  Report 
was  numbered  the  twenty-fifth. 

Dr.  Howe  is  now  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  Naturally  of  a  fibrous,  most- 
enduring  and  resilient  temperament,  his  health  was  broken  down  by 
exposures  while  in  the  army  of  Greece.  He  is  the  best  specimen  ex- 
taut  of  all  that  was  noble  and  valiant  in  the  old  chevalier;  and  in 
their  day  he  would  have  been  as  terrible  and  as  generous  a  warrior  as 
Godfrey  or  Amadis  de  Gaul.  He  is  a  man  capable  of  all  moods  of 
mind,  from  the  stormiest  to  the  gentlest ;  with  a  voice  that  could  shout 
on  a  charge  of  cavalry,  or  lull  a  sick  infant  to  sleep.  When  that  ocean 
of  feeling  he  carries  in  his  breast  is  calm,  the  halcyon  bird  might 
there  build  her  nest  and  brood  her  young ;  but  when  the  tempest  of  a 
boly  indignation  rouses  it,  navies  could  not  survive  its  fury. 

Though  devoting  himself  primarily  and  mainly  to  his  speciality  of 
benevolence,  yet,  when  that  work  is  done,  he  engages  in  other  philan- 
thropies. To  whom  is  education  indebted  more  than  to  him  ?  He 
and  Charles  Sumner  did  more  than  all  other  men  to  correct  public 
sentiment  on  the  subject  of  solitary  confinement  in  prisons;  and  the 
same  hand  that  carried  succors  to  the  Greeks  in  1826,  and  to  the  Poles 
in  1841,  carried  them  to  Kansas  also  last  year. 

When  any  benevolent  enterprise  is  undertaken  in  Massachusetts 
his  leadership  or  counsel  is  always  invoked ;  and  if  he  be  absent  in 
any  critical  juncture  or  desperate  emergency,  men  cry  out,  as  the  host 
of  Clan-Alpine  at  the  battle  of  Beal  an  Duine, 

"  One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 
Were  worth  a  thousand  men  ! " 

One  of  the  most-striking  traits  in  my  hero's  character  is  its  simplici- 
ty;  not  merely  an  absence  of  pretension,  but  a  negation  of  it.  Unlike 
many  truly  great  men,  he  has  no  particle  of  self-show  or  self-demon- 
stration ;  and  a  stranger  might  ride  with  him  a  thousand  miles  without 
being  informed  that  he  had  ever  been  any  where  that  every  body  else 
had  not  been,  or  seen  any  body  that  every  body  else  had  not  seen. 
Like  an  unpolished  diamond,  the  surface  is  the  only  unbrilliant  part 
of  him ;  though  dim  without,  all  luminous  within.  When  he  writes 
or  when  he  fights,  the  beholder  is  not  dazzled  by  the  sheen  of  the  bat- 
tle-ax, but  the  antagonist  dies  under  the  weight  of  the  metal  or  by 
the  precision  of  the  blow.  Like  the  Arab's  sword  which  had  shivered 
every  sword  it  had  ever  struck, 
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"  Ornament  it  carried  none, 
Save  the  notches  on  the  blade." 


[The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  life  and  services  of  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe  is  by  the  late  Horace  Maun.  It  is  contained  iu  one  of  his  ser- 
mons preached  at  Autioch,  Ohio,  to  the  students  of  Antioch  College. 
We  obtain  it  from  the  Monthly  Journal  of  the  Amer.  Unit.  Assoc, 
for  August,  1861.] 


STRAIGHT        LINES 


Miss  Leslie  informed  her  pupils  that  she  was  about  to  form  a 
class  for  the  study  of  drawing.  All  who  wished  to  join  it  were  to 
hand  in  their  names  the  next  day. 

Among  those  who  joined  it  were  Hattie  May  and  Agnes  Leighton. 
Both  ranked  high  in  their  classes,  and  both  shared  the  good  opinion 
of  their  teacher;  but  Miss  Leslie,  upon  looking  over  the  class,  mental- 
ly divided  them  into  two  portions,  of  which  Hattie  and  Agnes  were 
the  type  scholars. 

The  class  met  in  the  school-room  every  afternoon  at  four  o'clock, 
after  the  other  pupils  were  dismissed.  The  girls  thought  it  very 
pleasant  to  be  in  the  quiet  room  with  their  teacher  on  those  bright 
summer  afternoons.  Through  the  open  windows  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  came  softly  on  the  cool  breezes,  and  now  and  then  a  little  bird 
twittered  and  caroled  in  the  great  elm-tree  before  the  door.  Miss 
Leslie  gave  every  pupil  four  lead-pencils  of  different  numbers,  a  small 
drawing-book,  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  and  a  card  upon  which  was  the 
first  lesson. 

What  do  you  suppose  the  first  lesson  was  ?  It  was  simply  how  to 
draw  straight  lines. 

"  Is  this  all,  Miss  Leslie  ?"  said  Hattie  May,  in  a  disappointed  tone. 
''  This  is  easy,  I  'm  sure." 

"  Not  so  easy  as  you  imagine,  Hattie."  said  Miss  Leslie.  "  It  may 
take  several  lessons  for  you  to  learn  this.  Do  not  draw  rashly,  and 
be  careful  about  using  your  india-rubber." 

After  giving  each  pupil  a  few  simple  directions.  Miss  Leslie  went 
to  her  desk  and  began  to  write  a  letter.  She  was  not  so  much  occu- 
pied, however,  but  that  she  saw  how  her  class  was  engaged. 

Hattie  May  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  imitate  the  line 
44 
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in  the  copy.  She  erased  them  with  the  rubber,  and  tried  again. 
Some  how  the  same  curve  would  get  into  the  line.  Now  it  was  to  the 
right,  now  to  the  left,  but  every  time  a  curve.     It  must  be  the  pencil. 

'•  Miss  Leslie,"  said  Hattie,  "  may  I  come  to  you?" 

'*  Yes,  Hattie.     What  is  the  matter?" 

"  I  think  my  pencil  is  not  sharp  enough.  I  ca'  n't  get  these  lines 
like  yours." 

"  The  fault  is  not  in  the  pencil,  my  dear  :  your  hand  is  not  steady 
enough.     Try  again." 

Hattie  went  back  and  tried  again.  Just  then  a  beautiful  golden- 
winged  butterfly  alighted  on  the  window-sill. 

"  Oh  !"  thought  Hattie,  "  I  want  to  draw  birds,  and  butterflies,  and 
flowers ;  and  by-and-by,  perhaps,  make  a  portrait  of  dear  little  baby 
Charlie,  with  all  his  bright  curls  lying  upon  each  other,  like  spots  of 
sunshine.  I  wish  Miss  Leslie  would  give  us  pretty  things  to  draw 
in  stead  of  these  tiresome  lines  and  triangles,  etc.,  which  I  suppose 
will  be  the  order  of  the  day."  "Emma,  how  do  you  like  it?"  she 
whispered  to  her  neighbor  on  the  right. 

"  I  think  those  lines  are  horrid."  said  Emma,  pushing  her  book  to- 
ward Hattie. 

On  the  left  of  Hattie  sat  Agnes  Leighton.  She  was  busily  working 
while  Hattie  was  looking  out  of  the  window.  She  had  made  a  num- 
ber of  attempts,  and  at  last  a  successful  one.  One,  two,  three  lines 
were  as  straight  as  the  one  upon  the  card.  Now  she  commenced  mak- 
ing them  of  different  lengths,  each  one  a  little  longer  than  the  last. 
Hattie,  looking  over  her  classmate's  shoulder,  could  not  restrain  an 
exclamation  of  surprise. 

Miss  Leslie  came  to  examine  the  performance.  "  Very  well  done, 
Agnes  I"  said  she.  ''  You  may  advance  a  step  to-morrow;  but  Hattie 
must  take  the  same  card  for  her  next  lesson." 

"Why,  Miss  Leslie,"  said  Hattie,  "I  did  not  think  drawing  was 
like  this.  Won't  you  give  us  something  interesting?  —  a  farm-house 
with  a  vine  running  up  against  the  windows  and  chickens  before  the 
dooi',  or  a  mountain,  or  rocks,  or " 

"  Not  so  fast,  Hattie."  said  Miss  Leslie.  "  One  step  at  a  time.  I 
might,  it  is  true,  give  you  all  these ;  but,  though  you  might  make  a 
rude  imitation  of  them,  it  would  not  be  drawing.  Fineness  and  ra- 
pidity of  touch,  grace  of  outline  and  accuracy,  all  come  by  practice. 
Be  sure  of  every  inch  of  ground  as  you  proceed.  Dreaming  is  not 
drawing.  You  might  look  all  day  at  a  pretty  landscape,  but  if  you 
had  not  first  learned  to  make  a  straight  line  you  would  try  in  vain  to 
draw  it." 
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''Straight  lines  are  very  important,  are  they  not,  Miss  Leslie?" 
said  Agnes  Leighton,  looking  up  with  a  smile. 

"  In  more  ways  than  one."  said  her  teacher.  "  There  is  a  straight 
line  of  truth,  and  another  of  perseverance,  and  another  of  kindnes-s, 
in  which  young  feet  must  learn  to  walk ;  and  you  know  that  the  Bible 
says  '  Straight  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life':  so  don't  despise 
straight  lines,  Hattie." 

The  drawing-class  met  every  day  that  term.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Hattie  had  drawn  her  favorite  form-house,  with  the  vine  and  lat- 
tice. But  Agues,  who  worked  steadily  and  spent  no  time  in  dream- 
ing, had  taken  a  little  view  of  the  school-house,  with  the  great  elm-tree 
and  the  hill-side:  and  her  drawing  obtained  the  prize. 

Banner  of  the  Covenant. 


P  U  N  C  T  U  A  T  I  0  X  .  — XuMBKR    III. 


At  the  close  of  my  last  article,  I  said  that  the  oft-given  directions 
to  keep  up  the  voice  at  a  comma  in  reading,  and  to  let  it  foil  at  a  pe- 
riod, are  absurd ;  and  that  the  voice  may  fall  at  a  comma,  and  rise  at 
a  period.  Some  readers  may  not  at  once  think  of  an  example  :  I  will 
give  some  fragments  of  a  dialogue  in  Sanders's  Young  Ladies'  Reader. 

"  '  Are  you  going  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Clayton  aud  her  daughters,  Mrs. 
Marygold  i* '  asked  a  neighbor,  alluding  to  a  family  that  had  just  moved 
into  Sycamore  Row." 

Here  the  sentence  closes  with  a  rising  inflection,  although  it  is  prop- 
erly closed  with  a  period.  The  rule  of  reading  in  such  a  case  is  thus 
given  by  Maudeville  :  "  When  a  circumstance  succeeds  a  simple  defi- 
nite interrogative  sentence,  and  is  dependent  on  it,  both  are  delivered 
■with  the  same  rising  slide;  or  rather,  the  slide  of  the  interrogation  is 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  circumstance."  (Maudeville,  Elements 
of  Heading  and  Oratory,  p.  130.)  Dr.  Maudeville  gives  examples 
similar  to  the  one  which  I  have  quoted;  I  place  them  in  a  foot-note.* 
In  each  the  inflection  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  is  a  rising  one,  while 
the  proper  point  there  is  a  period.  If  any  who  read  this  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  telling  pupils  that  they  must  always  let  the  voice  fall 
at  a  period,  let  them  withdraw  the  direction  hereafter. 

*  1.  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  said  the  unhappy  man.  2.  Have  you  read  the 
Key  to  the  Romans?  said  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  to  Mr.  Xewton.  3.  Do  you 
dread  death  in  my  company  ?  lie  cried  to  the  anxious  sailors,  when  the  ice  on  the 
coast  of  Holland  had  almost  crushed  the  boat  that  was  bearing  him  to  the  shore. 
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"  '  But  what  do  you  mean  by  common  people,  Mrs.  Marygold?' 

"  '  Why,  I  mean  commou  people.'  " 

In  these  sentences  the  voice  goes  do^n  at  the  commas  after  the 
words  j;fopZe  and  why :  of  the  latter  word  in  such  cases  Maudeville 
says  that  it  should  be  delivered  "  with  the  shortest  possible  falling 
slide:  merely,  if  I  may  so  speak,  with  a  downward  intimation."  For 
other  examples  the  reader  may  consult  the  work  cited,  p.  134,  or  may 
look  into  any  animated  dialogue  which  is  really  natural  and  dramatic. 

The  colon  and  semicolon  generally  follow  complete  propositions;  and 
as  at  the  close  of  propositions  the  voice  generally  falls,  a  falling  inflec- 
tion is  generally  given  where  the  semicolon  or  colon  would  be  put  by 
a  punctuist.  But  these  points  do  not  denote  or  require  the  falling  in- 
flection ;  and  I  might  bring  instances  where  the  voice  rises  at  a  colon 
or  a  semicolon,  as  I  have  brought  those  where  it  rises  at  a  period. 

I  give  these  examples  and  press  these  points  upon  the  reader's  at- 
tention, because  it  is  necessary  in  studying  punctuation  to  dissociate 
punctuation  and  deliverij :  the  punctuist  must  understand  that  he 
has  nothing  ichatever  to  do  with  delivery,  except  when  he  has  occa- 
sion to  indicate  it  by  the  use  of  the  dash  :  in  all  other  cases  he  must 
point  by  reference  to  the  grammatical  structure.  So  the  reader  must 
not  suppose  that  the  points,  excepting  in  some  cases  the  dash,  indicate 
to  him  the  delivery :  they  only  indicate  structure,  from  which,  with 
other  indications,  he  ascertains  the  meaning,  which  governs  delivery. 

I  design  to  give  a  few  general  rules  of  punctuation  which  may  be 
easily  carried  in  mind  and  serve  as  a  key  to  the  practice  of  this  art  in 
most  compositions.  The  practical  application  of  all  principles  and 
rules  of  punctuation  depends  upon  the  punctuist's  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  that  he  is  pointing,  and  thus  of  its  structure; 
and  as  difi'erent  persons  who  are  good  readers  may  apprehend  and  in- 
terpret the  same  sentence  differently,  and  thus  read  it  differently,  so 
good  punctuists  may  apprehend  the  structure  of  any  given  sentence  in 
different  ways,  and  may  point  it  differently;  and  each  may  have  good 
reasons  for  his  pointing.  There  is  still  another  reason  for  differences 
in  pointing,  which  is  this :  the  different  possible  uses  for  points  are 
more  numerous  than  the  points  that  we  have  :  consequently,  any  one 
of  our  four  points  may  be  used  for  purposes  which  are  not  its  princi- 
pal purpose.  Thus  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  custom  among  writ- 
ers to  avoid  the  long  and  complicated  sentential  structures  that  were 
formerly  used :  consequently  the  period  is  ofteuer  used  to  separate 
sentences  which  bear  a  rather  close  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  sec- 
ond of  which  may  begin  with  a  conjunction  or  relative  word.  I  heard 
a  teacher  say  that  lie  had  thought  that  no  sentence  ending  with  a  pe- 
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riod  could  be  followed  by  a  sentence  begiuuing  with  and  or  but ;  but 
be  found  frequent  instances  of  violation  of  his  rule,  and  could  not 
himself  always  be  satisfied  to  use  it.  The  difficulty  that  he  experi- 
enced arose  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  points  subordinate 
to  the  period. 

The  Period. —  The  period  is  a  point  less  likely  to  be  misused  than 
any  other,  as  the  applications  of  the  principles  governing  its  use  arc 
easier  and  simpler.  I  like  best  as  a  statement  of  the  rule  for  the  pe- 
riod that  of  Dr.  Mandeville,  viz  : 

'^  The  Period  is  properly  placed  at  the  end  of  a  complete  and  in- 
dependent enunciation  of  thought."     (Work  cited,  p.  45.) 

The  enunciation  of  thought  is  comi^lete  when  the  writer  has  joined 
to  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  sentence  all  the  modifications  and 
limitations  that  are  necessary  in  his  view ;  and  it  is  independent  when, 
in  addition,  no  further  coordinate  statement  need  be  closely  joined  to 
give  it  logical  modification,  or  to  have  the  logical  or  grammatical  rela- 
tion of  such  coordinate  statement  sufficiently  indicated.  The  words 
and,  but,  yet,  still,  hence,  therefore,  and  similar  words,  as  well  as  pro- 
nouns and  conjunctive  adverbs,  may  be  used  in  a  following  sentence 
to  indicate  an  alliance  with  a  preceding  sentence,  or  a  general  connec- 
tion with  it,  while  they  do  not  denote  such  close  relation  that  the  sen- 
tences in  which  they  occur  may  not  be  separated  from  preceding  ones 
by  periods.  Hence,  Brown  gives  as  his  Jlule  II  for  the  use  of  the 
period  the  following :  "  The  period  is  often  employed  between  two 
sentences  which  have  a  general  connexion  expressed  by  a  personal 
pronoun,  a  conjunction,  or  a  conjunctive  adverb  :  as,  '  The  selfish  man 
languishes  in  his  narrow  circle  of  pleasures.  They  are  confined  to 
what  affects  his  own  interests.  Me  is  obliged  to  repeat  the  same  grat- 
ifications, till  they  become  insipid.  But  the  man  of  virtuous  sensibility 
moves  in  a  wider  circle  of  felicity.' — Blair."  In  this  example,  despite 
the  connective  eff'ect  of  but,  no  other  point  than  the  period  could  be 
used. 

Dr.  Mandeville  gives  the  following  example  of  improper  use  of  the 
period :  "  Jurists  may  be  permitted  with  comparative  safety  to  pile 
tome  upon  tome  of  interminable  disijuisition  upon  the  motives,  reasons 
and  causes  of  unjust  war.  Metaphysicians  may  be  suffered  with  im- 
punity to  spin  the  thread  of  their  speculations  until  it  is  attenuated  to 
a  cobweb ;  but  for  a  body  created  for  the  government  of  a  great  nation, 
and  for  the  adjustment  and  protection  of  its  diversified  interests,  it  is 
worse  than  folly  to  speculate  upon  the  causes  of  war,  until  the  great 
question  shall  be  presented  for  immediate  action."     In  this  example 
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the  poriod  is  wrongly  used  after  war,  because  the  propositions  begin- 
iiing  \iii\\  jurists  and  with  metaphysicians  bear  an  equal  and  the  same 
relation  to  the  proposition  beginning  with  hut ;  while  the  insertion  of 
the  period  cuts  off  the  relation  of  the  first  proposition. 

A  curious  misuse  of  the  period  occurs  in  the  first  Exercise  in  San- 
ders's High-School  Reader,  which  is  an  ill-written  and  ill-pointed  ex- 
tract, miserably  divided  into  paragraphs.  "  The  phrenologists  are 
right  in  putting  the  organ  of  self-love  in  the  back  of  the  head.  It 
being  there  that  a  vain  man  carries  his  light :  the  consequence  is  that 
every  object  he  approaches  becomes  obscure  by  his  own  shadow." 
xVfter  head  there  should  be  a  comma. 

A  point  identical  in  form  with  the  period  is  used  to  indicate  con- 
tractions and  abbreviations,  as  in  Mr.,  Mrs.,  LL.D.,  etc.  It  would  be 
well  if  some  other  name  were  given  the  point  when  used  for  such  a 
purpose,  since  its  use  is,  in  such  cases,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
period  proper.  SCRIBA. 


METHODS     OF    TEACHING, 


It  is  a  common  remark  that  '  Success  in  any  enterprise  depends 
mainly  upon  the  means  employed  to  produce  the  emV.  This  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  teaching  children  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Geography, 
as  to  other  pursuits. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  thousands  of  persons  have  spent  years  in 
studying  the  'Art  of  Speaking  and  Writing  the  English  Language' 
who  are  still  unable  to  do  it  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  manner  in  which  the  language  was  studied  was  not  adapted  to 
produce  the  desired  result.  They  labored  earnestly,  faithfully,  and 
long;  but  most  of  that  labor  was  lost,  because  the  means  employed 
were  not  adapted  to  produce  the  end. 

How  does  a  father  teach  his  son  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil  ? 
Does  he  spend  years  in  hearing  him  recite  sentences  about  oxen,  plows, 
chains,  shovels,  hoes,  plowing  planting,  harvesting,  and  place  him  in 
a  condition  in  which  he  can  not  practice  handling  the  implements  of 
husbandry  —  in  which  he  can  never  plow,  plant,  or  harvest,  except  a 
little  by  stealth,  and  that  little  without  object  or  aim,  except  to  grati- 
fy his  curiosity  for  the  passing  moment  ? 

How  does  the  mother  teach  her  daughter  to  knit  or  sew  ?  By  spell- 
ing cloth,  needles,  and  yarn  ?     By  reciting  sentences  which  describe 
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the  mauuev  of  knitting  ov  sewiug  y  Surely,  iiu  father,  no  mother,  is 
so  destitute  of  comraou  sense  as  to  require  children  to  pursue  either 
of  the  above-mentioned  courses.  The  son  who  is  learnin<>-  to  cultivate 
the  soil  cultivates  the  soil.  He  learns  his  art  onl}-  by  practice,  bij 
doing  the  very  thing  ichich  he  u-ould  learn.  The  daughter  who 
wishes  to  become  expert  with  the  needle  uses  the  needle. 

How,  then,  shall  children  learn  to  speak  and  write  their  native 
tongue  with  propriety?  Certainly,  in  the  same  common-sense  way 
they  learn  to  do  other  things  with  propriety.  If  they  ever  learn  to 
use  the  language,  it  must  be  by  using  it.  If  they  would  learn  to  speak 
it  with  propriety,  it  must  be  by  speaking  it.  If  they  would  learn  to 
•write  it  with  propriety,  they  must  learn  by  writing  it.  Spending  so 
much  time  upon  the  mere  technicalities  of  parsing  never  will  secure 
the  ability  to  write  it  with  propriety,  whatever  it  may  do  toward  se- 
curing the  ability  to  speak  it  with  propriety.  In  our  opinion,  there 
should  be  a  great  change  in  the  manner  of  teaching  children  the  use 
of  the  English  language. 

x\gaiu,  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic,  the  course  pursued  too  often 
leaves  the  student  without  the  knowledge  which  his  parents  suppose 
he  has  acquired.  His  progress  is  measured  by  the  pages  which  he 
has  'gone  over',  and  not  by  a  knowledge  of  principles.  "He  has 
been  through  Fractions",  says  the  father;  or,  "  He  has  been  through 
the  book",  says  the  teacher :  ''  he  certainly  must  understand  the  sub- 
ject." 

Parents,  if  you  would  ascertain  how  much  he  knows,  not  hoio  far 
he  has  been,  ask  him  to  measure  a  load  of  wood  or  a  pile  of  boards, 
and  tell  you  its  value  at  the  market  price.  Ask  him  the  value  of  the 
turkey  or  chickeu  you  bought  last,  giving  him  the  weight  and  the 
price  per  pound.  Ask  him,  for  example,  what  five  and  three-fourths 
pounds  of  meat  will  cost  at  five  and  three-fourths  cents  per  pound ;  or, 
what  is  the  value  of  a  load  of  wood  twelve  and  one-half  feet  long,  four 
and  one-half  feet  high,  and  four  feet  wide,  at  five  and  one-fourth  dollars 
a  cord;  or,  the  value  of  nine  and  one-fourth  yards  of  calico  at  eleven 
and  one-half  cents  per  yard;  or,  the  value  of  eleven  ounces  of  butter 
at  one  shilling  a  pound. 

Ask  children  to  write  any  sentence  which  you  may  dictate  or  which 
you  may  read  from  any  newspaper  or  book,  or  ask  them  to  write  a 
short  business  letter,  and  you  can  readily  test  their  ability  to  write 
the  English  language  correctly,  especially  so  far  as  regards  the  use  of 
capitals,  marks  of  punctuation,  and  spelling.         JOHN  WHITE  OAK. 
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SEATS     IN     OUR     S  C  H  0  0  L- H  0  U  S  E  S , 


Since  the  days  when  we  sat  on  long  backless  slabs  with  legs  twice 
as  long  as  our  own,  and  desks  so  low  and  far  away  that  we  had  to  al- 
most lie  down  to  reach  them,  great  in)provements  have  been  made  in 
this  important  feature  of  a  school.  So  far  as  taste  in  design  and 
finish  are  concerned,  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  left  to  be  done; 
but  in  the  physiological  bearings  of  the  hight,  size  and  relations  of 
the  parts  the  grossest  ignorance  still  prevails.  With  the  best  seats 
and  desks  now  in  use,  a  child  inevitably  becomes  round-shouldered. 

In  the  first  place,  the  seats  are  too  high.  The  chairs  in  our  private 
houses  are  all  too  high,  except  what  is  known  as  the  sewing-chair^ 
which  even  the  longest-legged  man  is  sure  to  prefer  when  tired.  A 
stool  which  raises  our  feet  six  inches  is  a  grateful  relief  to  every  body 
when  seated  in  one  of  our  parlor-chairs.  Gro  to  a  hall,  and,  sitting  on 
the  rostrum,  observe  the  audience;  you  will  see  that  more  than  half 
of  them,  if  the  seats  be  as  the  average,  will  have  their  heels  up  on  the 
bar  connecting  the  legs  of  the  seat.  It  is  an  awkward  position,  but 
more-comfortable  by  far  than  to  have  the  feet  on  the  floor.  And  in 
every  one  of  these  cases  it  will  be  at  once  observed  that  with  the  low 
seats  the  body  itself  is  held  much  more-erect  than  when  the  seats  are 
high  and  the  feet  on  the  floor. 

The  first  criticism  I  have  to  make,  then,  is  that  the  seats  are  too  high. 
They  should  average  at  least  two  inches  lower,  and  the  seat  itself  should 
be  hollowed  out  much  more,  so  that  the  flesh,  vessels  and  nerves  which 
cover  the  sitting-bone  should  not,  as  now,  receive  the  entire  pressure. 

The  second  point  of  criticism  is  much  more-important,  viz.,  the 
desks  are  uniformly  too  low,  and  the  top  far  from  the  right  slant.  In- 
deed, just  here  is  exhibited,  in  the  strongest  light,  the  physiological 
ignorance  of  all  manufacturers  of  school  furniture.  For  example,  the 
pupil  is  ciphering,  writing,  or  studying  a  map.  How  inevitable  that 
he  should  bend  over  the  desk  in  a  most-unseemly,  mischievous  man- 
ner. Let  the  pupil  resolve  to  sit  erect,  and  as  long  as  the  strong  res- 
olution sustains  him  he  will,  when  looking  at  the  part  of  the  map  far- 
thest from  him,  cultivate  a  most-undesirable  long-sightedness,  for  the 
upper  edge  of  the  map  is  two  feet  or  more  from  his  eyes.  The  teach- 
er exhorts  his  pupils  constantly  to  sit  erect,  but  as  constantly  finds 
them  all  bending  over  their  desks.  The  poor  little  things  try  hard, 
but  will  never  succeed  so  long  as  their  seats  and  desks  are  as  now. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  so  construct  the  desks  that  the  pupils  of 
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necessity  sit  constantly  and  always  erect.  The  part  of  the  desk  near- 
est the  pupil  should  be  as  high  as  his  heart,  and  should  then  rise  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  With  this  arrangement  the  pupil  must 
sit  erect,  and  each  and  every  part  of  the  desk  is  at  an  equal  distance 
from  his  eyes. 

With  such  seats  and  desks  the  pupil  will  be  infinitely  more-comfort- 
able, and  will  never  be  caught  bending  over  his  desk,  for  the  best  of 
all  reasons — he  ca'  n't  bend  over  it.  dr.  Lewis. 


WHO   SHALL   HAVE   THE   SUPERYISIOX   OF   OUR  SCHOOLS? 


My  friend  Jones  has  the  most-unquestionable  claims  to  the  super- 
intendent's chair,  because  he  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  party.  Was 
not  he  the  man  who  rode  in  the  cold  and  rain  last  fall  to  popularize 
the  cause  of  his  party  ?  Did  not  he  make  several  eloquent  speeches, 
on  different  occasions,  of  great  political  importance  ?  Was  not  he  the 
man  who  consumed  midnight  oil  in  preparing  arguments  to  present 
to  the  people  in  favor  of  certain  party  measures  ?  Mr.  Jones  was  very 
active.  Early  in  the  morning,  upon  election-day,  he  was  at  the  polls, 
and  watched  every  opportunity  to  gain  the  free  sufi"i"age  of  the  free 
people  for  his  side.  Since  the  war  fever  began  its  unfortunate  rage, 
my  friend  has  been  very  patriotic.  He  was  not  the  first  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  country, — he  was  rather  cautious,  until  he  saw  cer- 
tain lights  moving;  then  he  wheeled  into  the  wake,  and  has  been 
dashing  on  the  rebels  ever  since.  Now  he  makes  speeches  for  the 
country,  party  issues  having  gone  down  with  old  and  rotten  platforms. 
Now  he  only  claims  the  ofl&ce  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  as  a  slight 
reward  for  his  services.  Shall  not  his  request  be  granted  ?  He  is  in 
very  good  business  now,  to  be  sure,  but  he  can  put  on  this  slight  ap- 
pendage and  not  incumber  either. 

Many  years  since  my  friend  used  to  teach  school.  I  have  frequently 
heard  him  tell  how  he  used  to  '  thrash'  the  boys,  and  how  upon  cer- 
tain days  he  would  find  the  door  closed  against  him.  He  has  not 
found  time  in  several  years  (until  withiu  a  month  or  two  past)  to  visit 
the  schools  any ;  but  his  friends  say  he  is  amply  qualified  for  the  of- 
fice he  desires.  Perhaps  he  will  be  nominated,  for  he  is  reputed  to 
be  a  remarkable  'wire-puller',  with  other  qualifications. 
45 
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Mr.  Smith,  who  lives  just  over  the  way,  desires  the  office  on  account 
of  his  uufortuuute  position.  He  is  feeble  in  health,  and  would  like 
this  little  matter  to  attend  to,  that  a  few  hundred  dollars  might  be 
added  to  his  salary.  He  has  received  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate 
course  of  education.  He  graduated  several  years  since,  at  one  of  the 
best  colleges  in  the  country.  He  studied  law,  and  has  been  practicing, 
with  very  indifferent  success,  for  several  years.  He  thinks  he  would 
like  to  change  his  business  for  a  few  years.  He  is  of  opposite  party 
politics  to  neighbor  Jones,  but  is,  nevertheless,  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  his  party.  If  Mr.  Smith  should  not  be  nominated  and  receive  the 
support  of  his  party,  he  will  be  greatly  disappointed. 

Brother  G has  a  candidate  living  up  town,  who  he  thinks  is 

just  the  man  for  the  post.  He  has  a  favorite  scheme  which  he  wishes 
to  accomplish,  and  this  man  is  pledged  to  give  it  his  warmest  support. 

The  scheme  of  Brother  Gr has  little  bearing  on  the  real  interest 

of  schools,  but  a  very  important  relation  to  his  own.     Dr.  S must 

be  put  forward.  He  is  almost  out  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and 
can  attend  to  the  supervision  of  the  schools  as  well  as  not.  So  my 
Brother  6 has  resolved  to  advocate  his  claims  to  the  position. 

There  are  many  other  candidates  for  the  office;  but  very  few  are 
found  to  set  forth  their  claims  because  of  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
position.  The  various  claims  mentioned  are  not  to  be  wholly  ignored, 
but  they  are  of  minor  importance  compared  with  certain  others.  A 
real  earnest  and  warm  heart  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  must 
ever  be  the  first  element  of  fitness  in  him  who  is  called  on  to  watch 
over  the  nurseries  of  science  and  knowledge.  Scientific  acquirements 
or  scholastic  fame  can  never  take  the  place  of  this.  The  dear  and 
tender  interests  of  children  and  youth  require  the  sympathetic  heart 
and  the  warm  and  friendly  hand.  It  would  be  curious  philosophy  that 
would  set  a  blacksmith  to  repair  a  watch.  Railroad  companies  do  not 
hire  professional  men  to  superintend  the  interests  of  the  railroad  : 
they  take  those  generally  who  have  passed  through  the  workshop,  and 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business.  Such  is  not  always  the 
policy  in  regard  to  schools :  their  supervision  is  too  often  intrusted  to 
men  who  have  had  no  experience,  men  who  do  not  appreciate  the  real 
wants  and  demands  of  the  interests  of  education. 

Commissioners  and  Superintendents  should  be  men  who  understand 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  school-room.  They  should  be  men  above 
the  truckling  and  '  wire-pulling'  of  political  games.  Elect  men  who 
are  faithful,  honest,  and  capable,  without  party  discrimination,  if  you 
would  elevate  and  purify  the  system  of  popular  education.  B. 

Kiagaia  Co.  (N.Y.)  Intelligencer. 
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ENDURANCE 


A  STROXO  and  mailed  angel, 
With  eves  serene  and  deep, 

Unwearied  and  unwearying, 

His  patient  watch  doth  keep :  — 

A  strong  and  mailed  angel 
In  the  midnight  and  the  day; 

Walking  with  me  at  my  labor. 
Kneeling  by  me  when  I  pray. 

What  he  says  no  other  heareth  ; 

Xone  listen  save  the  stars. 
That  move  in  armed  battalions, 

Clad  with  the  strength  of  Mars. 

Low  are  the  words  he  speaketh  — 
"  Young  dreamer,  God  is  great ! 

T  is  glorious  to  suffer  ! 
'T  is  majesty  to  wait ! " 


0  Angel  of  Endurance  ! 

0  saintly  and  sublime  ! 
White  are  the  armed  legions 

That  tread  the  halls  of  Time  ! 

Blessed,  and  brave,  and  holy  ! 

The  olive  in  my  heart. 
Baptized  with  thy  baptizing. 

Shall  never  more  depart. 

0  strong  and  mailed  angel! 

Thy  trailing  robes  I  see  ! 
Bead  other  souls  the  lessoa 

So  meekly  read  to  me  ! 

Still  chant  the  same  glad  anthem  ■ 
The  beautiful  and  great  — 

"  'T  is  glorious  to  suffer, 
'T  is  majesty  to  wait ! " 

Ii.  H.  F.,  in  'Hymns  of  the  Ages'. 


SCHOOL        EXERCISES 


"Written  Examinations. — Written  examinations  liave  so  far  com- 
mended themselves  to  teachers  during  the  last  three  or  four  }'ears  that 
now  oral  examinations,  especially  for  promotion,  are  rarely  made  in 
our  first-class  schools.  In  Chicago  the  examinations  for  admittance 
to  the  High  School  and  the  Annual  Examination  are  wholly  written, 
and  in  some  of  the  schools  the  scholars  in  the  first  and  second  grades 
have  a  written  examination  in  some  study  as  often  as  once  a  week. 

The  advantages  of  written  examinations  are  many.  Most  of  them 
will  occur  to  any  teacher  who  has  used  them  extensively;  but  I  find 
some  of  them  so  well  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee for  1860  that  I  can  not  refrain  from  introducing  an  extract 
here. 

The  Committee  say  "  The  examinations  have  more-frequently  than 
heretofore  been  conducted  by  means  of  printed  or  written  questions ; 
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and  the  experience  of  some  committees  leads  to  tlieir  recommendation 
that  each  school  be  so  examined  as  frequently  as  twice  a  year,  in  or- 
der the  better  to  determine  the  pupil's  qualifications  for  promotion, 
— and  in  order  that  a  satisfactory  reply  may  he  furnished  in  figures 
to  parents  who  may  complain  that  their  children  are  not  promoted 
as  frequently  as  they  desire. 

"  .  .  .  .  The  examination  of  a  school  determines  many  other 
questions  than  the  qualifications  of  the  pupils;  and  the  greatest  care 
is  called  for  in  conducting  it  to  advantage.  It  is  possible  to  work  much 
mischief,  or  to  do  much  good,  by  the  method  adopted ;  and,  without 
doubt,  the  examining  committee  have,  with  the  best  intentions,  some 
times  discouraged  rather  than  assisted  the  teacher,  and  hindered  the 
work  of  the  school,  by  the  plan  and  manner  of  the  examination. 

"The  manner  of  the  examiner,  is  as  important  as  his  plan;  and  one 
argument  in  favor  of  the  written  or  printed  question  is  that  the  plan 
prevents,  or  largely  modifies,  any  awkwardness  or  repulsiveness  of 
manner.  The  modest  pupil  is  not  disconcerted  by  the  verbal  question, 
nor  the  conceited  tyro  tempted  to  vain  display  by  the  personal  atten- 
tion. Then,  too,  the  questions  when  written  or  printed  may  be  pre- 
pared with  proper  discrimination,  and  the  danger  of  requiring  less  or 
more  than  ought  to  be  expected  of  a  pupil  can  be  carefully  avoided. 
Examinations  that  run  to  either  of  these  extremes  will  positively  in- 
jure the  school.  If  the  standard  is  put  too  low,  the  negligent  pupil 
will  be  encouraged  in  idleness,  and  the  ambitious  teacher  discounte- 
nanced in  his  attempts  at  high  attainment.  If  the  examiners  demand 
too  much,  both  teacher  and  pupil  will  be  depressed  and  disheartened, 
in  stead  of  stimulated  to  renewed  effort.  The  effect  of  any  examina- 
tion is  felt  in  the  future,  and  often  shapes  the  subsequent  operations 
of  the  school :  therefore  that  method  of  examination  is  best  which  re- 
quires a  diligent  and  discriminating  preparation  for  it,  and  which  most 
favors  a  judicious  and  careful  selection  of  topics  and  questions." 

We  shall  publish  in  each  number  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  a 
set  of  questions  for  written  examinations.  For  convenience's  sake  we 
shall  classify  them  according  to  the  Graded  Course  of  Instruction  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  Any  person  desirous  of  knowing  what  these 
grades  are  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  last  Chicago  School  Report,  con- 
taining the  Revised  Course,  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wells, 
by  inclosing  in  a  note  to  him  six  cents  to  pay  return  postage.        B. 

Special  Directions  eor  all  Grades. — No  books,  nor  helps  of 
any  kind,  allowed  on  the  desk,  and  none  to  be  used  during  the  exam- 
ination.    All  communication  must  be  avoided.     Pupils  must  receive 
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no  information  from  teachers,  or  others,  respecting  any  of  the  quest- 
ions. Every  pupil  will  write  his  or  her  name  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  each  paper.  Each  answer  should  be  numbered  to  correspond 
with  the  number  of  the  question.  In  Arithmetic  the  examples  may 
be  worked  out  on  slates  and  then  copied  on  paper,  if  pupils  prefer  to 
do  so;  but  all  the  copying  must  be  completed  within  the  prescribed 
time.  The  solutions  should  be  copied  on  the  paper  in  full,  that  the 
process  as  well  as  the  answers  may  be  seen.  At  the  close  of  the  time 
specified  every  paper  should  be  taken  up,  whether  completed  or  not. 

QUESTIONS  SfJBMITTED  TOTHE  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  CHICAGO  HIGH 
SCHOOL  (first  grade)  JULY  5,  1861. 

The  per  cent,  required  at  this  examination  was  55. 

Arithmetic. —  1.  Find  the  sum  of  the  following  numbers:  Two 
hundred  and  two  trillions,  one  hundred  millions,  one  thousand  and 
two;  nine  hundred  and  nine  billions,  nine  hundred  and  nine;  eighty 
trillions,  seventy-five  millions,  two  hundred  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  five;  nine  trillions,  nine  billions,  nine  millions,  nine  thousand 
and  nine ;  seven  hundred  billions,  two  hundred  millions,  four  hundred 
thousand,  three  hundred. 

2.  Multiply  twenty-six  millions  by  twenty-six  million ths. 

3.  rind  the  weight  of  water  in  a  vessel  8  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  and 
4  feet  deep;  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighing  62  J  pounds. 

4.  A  person  wishes  to  make  a  strawberry-bed  containing  one  acre : 
What  must  be  its  width,  its  length  being  16  rods? 

5.  A  house  containing  50  windows,  each  6  feet  by  4  feet,  is  to  be 
glazed  with  lights  12  inches  by  8  inches,  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per 
square  foot,  no  allowance  being  made  for  sash.  What  is  the  cost  of 
glazing  ? 

6.  Bought  laces  for  87,618.75,  and  found  the  entire  cost  after  pay- 
ment of  duty  to  be  $9,142.50  :  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  ? 

7.  I  can  sell  property  for  $7,500  cash,  or  for  $8,000  payable  in 
eight  mouths :  if  money  is  worth  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  offer 
is  to  be  preferred,  and  what  will  be  the  difference  at  the  end  of  the 
8  months  ? 

8.  If  18  tons  of  merchandise  can  be  transported  49  miles  for  $42, 
how  many  tons  can  be  transported  54  miles  for  $36  ? 

9.  A  bankrupt's  estate  is  worth  $16,000,  his  debts  $48,000  :  What 
is  paid  on  $1 ;  and  what  does  A  get,  whose  claim  is  $3,650  ? 

10.  What  is  the  square  root  of  eight  thousand,  eight  hundred,  and 
ninety-four  hundred-thousandths. 

(All  solutions  should  be  fully  written  out,  that  the  method  may  be 
clearly  seen.) 
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Gramafar. —  1.  What  are  the  different  parts  of  Grammar  ?  Define 
each. 

2.  When  are  iv  and  y  consonants  ?  How  do  nouns  in  y  form  their 
plural  ? 

3.  What  are  the  different  ways  of  expressing  the  distinctions  of  sex  ? 
Give  illustrations  of  each. 

4.  Give  the  objective  case,  both  singular  and  plural,  of  the  person- 
al pronouns. 

5.  Give  the  rules  for  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  with  examples  of 
each. 

6.  Give  the  synopsis  of  sit,  indicative  mode,  third  persbn  of  both 
numbers. 

7.  What  are  the  different  uses  of  that  ?     Give  examples  of  each. 

8.  Give  the  rules  for  the  agreement  of  the  verb  with  its  subject. 

9.  Analyze    "  Who  haa  no  inward  beauty,  none  perceives, 

Though  all  around  is  beautiful." 

10.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  above  sentence. 

Geography. —  1.  Name  the  rivers  of  Russia  flowing  south. 

2.  Name  and  give  the  relative  position  of  the  grand  mountain- 
chains  in  Asia. 

3.  Name  five  of  the  most-important  manufacturing  towns  in  New 
England :  five  of  the  most-important  cotton  ports  in  the  Southern 
States. 

4.  What  are  the  five  1-irgest  German  States,  and  their  capitals  ? 

5.  What  are  the  chief  exports  from  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts,  and  Virginia  ? 

6.  Trace  the  shipment  of  grain  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  by  water. 

7.  To  what  power  does  each  of  the  Greater  Antilles  belong? 

8.  Draw  an  outline-map  of  Illinois. 

9.  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  the  United 
States  ? 

10.  What  British  and  French  colonies  in  America  ? 

History. —  1.  First  provisions  for  education  in  Massachusetts. 

2.  Account  of  the  confederation  called  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
England. 

3.  Dates  of  settlement  of  the  New-England  States  except  Vermont. 
Early  history  of  Vermont  and  admission  into  the  Union. 

4.  What  was  the  character  of  the  early  laws  of  Connecticut  ?  What 
was  the  character  of  the  early  customs  of  New  York  ? 

5.  Paul  Jones  and  the  Bon  Homme  Richard. 

6.  Account  of  General  Hull. 
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7.  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

8.  Reduction  of  Vera  Cruz  by  General  Scott. 

9.  Name  the  Danish  Kings  of  England.  Who  was  the  greatest 
Saxon  King  of  England  ? 

10.  State  briefly  the  causes  fl-hich  led  to  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 

Spelling. —  Ingratiate.  Bouquet.  Vegetable.  Parliament.  Re- 
trieve. Spontaneous.  Prejudice.  Jealousy.  Loquacious,  l^rairie. 
Tradition.  Comely.  Sanguine.  Fascinate.  Infringement.  Impious. 
Pursuit.     Decease.     Nauseate.     Mortsiage. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


Solutions. — IV  {Jvly).  In  Fig.  1,  let  A  and  B  represent  the  po- 
sition of  the  trees,  D  that  of  the  tower,  and  C  the  point  from  which 
jr]^_  1.  i^H^HR?:*  t'^6  first  measurement  was  made.  By  the  condi- 
tions, CEA  is  a  right  angle  and  AC=BC :  hence, 
1  ■  ((JE)=  +  (E A)^  =  AC  =  BC  ==  -,  400-^+116F 
=4165  yards.  Draw  AF,  parallel  to  CE  :  then 
will  FC  =  AE  =  1161  yards,  and  BF  will  equal 
4161—1161=300  yds.  AB=i  (4F)-^+(BF/ 
=^  100=— 30U==500  yards.  Make  DG,  perpendicular  to  BC,  and 
and  draw  CDH  ;  then,  since  AC=BC,  and  AD=CD  =  BD,  CHB  will 
be  a  right  angle,  and  BG-  will  equal  CG=208i  yards. 

The  triangles  AFB  and  CGD  are  similar :  hence,  AF  :  CG  : :  AB  : 

n-n  nrk      CG  x  AB       20Si  x  .500      „p^  -  , 

CD,  or,  CD=— ^j^=— «^^— =260j-2  yards. 

In  Fig.  2,  let  DT  represent  the  bight  of 
the  tower,  BM  the  bight  of  one  of  the 
trees,  and  A  the  base  of  the  other  tree; 
A,  D  and  B  being  all  on  the  same  level. 
We  shall  then  have  DMAT=1034|g  yds., 
and  DT=175|§  feet=58f9.  yards.  ADT 
being  a  right  angle,  AT  will  equal  |/  (AD^  +  (TD)''' =  1/260^:=^ 
68if=266||yards;   .-.  DMA=10345?—266«|=768  yards. 

For  AB,  =  500,  put  a,  for  BD,  =  260^^,  put  h,  and  for  DMA,  = 
1034f  I,  put  c,  let  BM=:c,  and  AM=?/.  Then  DM  will  equal  c—y, 
and  we  shall  have  from  the  triangles  \p — a^=x=:^(c — iff — h^.  Hence 
^  =  (  K^-V^—^Y — «-)^    Substituting  for  a,  6  and  c  their  numeri- 
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cal  values,  and  performing  the  operations,  we  find  .^=51.1432  yards, 
=153.4290  loot,  the  hight  of  each  tree.  L.  B. 

II  {Juhj).  Let  a  represent  the  principal,  r  the  rate,  and  x  the  an- 
nual payment.  The  amount  for  the  first  year  is  a{\-{-r).  Let  n=l 
-fr,  and  subtracting  the  payment  we  have  an — x.  Adding  the  inter- 
est for  the  next  year  and  subtracting  tlie  payment,  we  have  an^ — nx 
— x;  and  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  there  remains  an^" — n^x — n^x 
—n'x  ....  — a-=0,  which  gives  •^•=^^,r+»H^""7". . .  +i  Multiplying 
the  numerator  by  r,  and  the  denominator  by  its  equal,  n— 1,  J^=°ro_i 
from  which,  substituting  for  these  letters  their  values,  2200,  1.10,  and 
.10,  we  find  .r=^358.039,  the  annual  payment.  J.  AV.  o. 

XVII  (August).  The  part  cut  out  is  composed  of  two  spherical 
segments  ACB  and  ABE,  with  the  circle  ADB  for  a 
common  base.  DEB  is  a  right-angled  triangle  in  which 
EB  =  15  inches  and  DE=:7=}  inches,  from  which  we 
tiud  DB=12.99  and  AB=25.98  inches.  Having  the 
diameter  AB=25.98  inches,  we  easily  find  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  to  be  81.61856  inches,  and  its  area  530.112548 
square  inches.  The  solidity  of  a  spherical  segment  of  one  base  "is 
equal  to  half  a  cylinder  having  the  same  base  and  altitude,  plus  a 
sphere  whose  diameter  is  the  altitude  of  the  segment".  Multiplying 
the  area  of  the  base  by  the  altitude  DC=7j,  we  have  the  contents  of 
the  cylinder,  half  of  which  is  1987.92205  cubic  inches.  We  further 
find  the  contents  of  a  sphere  having  a  diameter  H,  equal  to  the  alti- 
tude DC,  to  be  220.89375  cubic  inches,  which  added  to  the  contents 
of  the  cylinder  gives  2208.8158  cubic  inches,  the  contents  of  one  seg- 
ment. Multiplying  by  2  we  have  the  contents  of  both=4417. 63161 
cubic  inches,  the  quantity  which  is  to  be  cut  away.  J.  W.  O. 

XIX.  The  contents  of  the  pyramid=6912  cubic  inches.  Space 
not  filled=2048  cu.in.,  and  space  filled  with  water=4864  cu.  in.  We 
have  three  similar  pyramids  in  this  question:  1st.  the  whole  pyramid; 
2d.  the  pyramid  represented  by  the  space  not  filled  with  water;  and 
3d.  the  space  filled  with  water  after  turning  the  pyramid  upon  its  apex. 
Now  upon  the  principle  that  all  similar  bodies  are  in  proportion  to 
each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  similar  sides,  we  have  the  following 
proportion  :  As  the  contents  of  the  whole  pyramid  is  to  the  amount  of 
water  so  is  the  cube  of  the  bight  of  the  whole  pyramid  to  the  cube  of 
the  hight  required;  or,  6912  :  4864  ::  36=* :  32832,  the  cube  root  of 
which  is  inches,  Ans.  N.  HOLT. 

XX.  As  the  circumference  of  any  circle  multiplied  into  one-fourth 
its  diameter  gives  the  area  of  the  circle,  it  is  evident  that  in  a  circle 
having  a  diameter  of  4  the  circumfcrcucc  and  area  will  be  equal.     Now 
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just  so  many  times  as  it  is  desired  that  the  area  shall  exceed  the  cir- 
cumference, j2<s^  so  many  times  4  will  be  the  diameter  required.  In 
this  (juestiou  the  diameter  will  be  4  times  4=16,  A7is.  I  believe  the 
rule  I  have  given  has  no  exceptions ;  yet  I  have  never  seen  it  in  any 
arithmetic.  X.  HOLT. 

Problems. —  XXVI.  Given,  x  —  x-y-\-oi^if — ay+i/=ll,  and  x'' 
— x'^y-\-xy — xy^-\-y'^= — 11,  to  find  the  values  of  a;  and  y.       l.  b. 

XXVII.  The  hold  of  a  vessel  partly  full  of  water  (which  is  uni- 
formly increased  by  a  leak)  is  furnished  with  two  pumps,  worked  by 
A  and  B.  A  takes  three  strokes  to  two  of  B's ;  but  four  of  B's  throw 
out  as  much  water  as  five  of  A's.  Now  B  works  for  the  time  in  which 
A  alone  would  have  emptied  the  hold;  A  then  pumps  out  the  remain- 
der, and  the  hold  is  cleared  in  13  hours  and  20  minutes.  Had  they 
worked  together  the  hold  would  have  been  cleared  in  3  hours  and  45 
minutes,  and  A  would  have  pumped  out  100  gallons  more  than  he  did. 
Required,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  hold  at  first,  and  the  hourly 
influx;  of  the  leak. 

(The  above  problem  is  from  Hackley's  Algebra.  We  should  like  to 
have  our  mathematical  friends  try  their  hands  on  it. — Ed.) 


STATE  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES.  ^  SECOND  EXAMINATION. 


Department  of  Public  Insteuction,     1 
Springfield,  111.,  Oct.  1S61.  J 

The  second  examination  of  teachers  for  the  State  Certificate  or  Di- 
ploma authorized  by  the  fiftieth  section  of  the  new  school  law  will  be 
held  at  Bloomington  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  19th,  20th 
and  21st  of  December,  1861.  The  examination  will  begin  at  10  o'clock 
A.M.  Thursday  the  19th,  at  which  hour  all  who  propose  to  be  candi- 
dates should  be  present. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  will  consist  of  eminent  practical  teachers 
from  d'ff'ereDt  parts  of  the  State,  chosen  for  their  tried  ability,  enlarged 
views,  and  sound  judgment  and  discrimination. 

On  application,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  I  will  send  to  any  teacher 
desiring  it  a  printed  circular  giving  a  full  view  of  the  plan,  conditions 
9,nd  requirements  of  the  examination. 

The  Diploma  (engraved),  upon  the  best  parchment,  and  handsomely 
embellished,  conforms  closely  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  is  in 
tkese  words : 
46 
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State   of  Illinois,  } 

Departmkxt  ok  Pudlic  Instruction,  f  Supcrinicndent's  Office. 

The  Einiiieiit  Qualifications  and  Distinguished  Success  of as  a 

Teacher  having  been  establislied  by  satisfactory  testimonials  and  tliorough  exam- 
ination,   is  hereby  duly  authorized  to  teach  in  any  part  of  this 

State. 

Given  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  fiftieth  section  of  the  Act  of  1861, 

at  the  city  of  Springfield,  this day  of ,  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  this  certificate  is  a  perpetual  license 
to  teach  in  any  district  of  Illinois.  It  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any 
further  examination,  and  constitutes  the  strongest  official  recommend- 
ation of  the  holder,  as  a  teacher,  to  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

All  regular  graduates  of  the  Normal  University  will  be  entitled  to 
this  Diploma  simply  upon  proof  of  marked  ability  and  success  in  teach- 
ing. The  Diploma  of  the  University  will  be  taken  as  conclusive  of 
the  requisite  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  but  not  of  actual  suc- 
cess in  the  school-room,  which  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  trial,  and 
which  the  degree  of  the  University  does  not,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  can  not,  either  affirm  or  assume.  The  reasonableness  of  this 
view  is  self-evident. 

It  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  best  time  for  hold- 
ing the  next  examination.  No  day  in  the  year  could  be  chosen  that 
would  be  wholly  unobjectionable.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
time  named  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  found  as  convenient,  and  to  com- 
bine as  many  advantages,  as  any  other  that  could  be  suggested. 

It  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  annual  holidays,  when,  by  common  con- 
sent, a  vacation  of  one  or  two  weeks  is  allowed  in  nearly  all  the  schools 
of  the  State.  It  will  enable  those  present  to  attend  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Illinois  Natural-His- 
tory Society,  either  of  which  will  more  than  repay  the  trifling  cost  of  a 
trip  to  Bloomington.  In  addition  to  this,  it  will  afford  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  Normal  University,  witnessing  the  examination  of  its 
classes,  and  visiting  the  Museum  and  Library  rooms  of  the  Natural- 
History  Society,  which,  under  the  tireless  industry  and  admirable 
taste  of  Prof  VVilber,  special  lecturer  to  the  University,  are  an  honor 
to  the  State.  Teachers  who  have  not  visited  these  Rooms  can  hardly 
imagine  the  richness,  variety  and  beauty  of  the  treasures,  from  earth, 
air,  and  water,  there  garnered,  classified,  and  artistically  grouped. 

Ample  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  entertainment  of  all  ap- 
plicants while  ia  Bloomington,  and  they  will  shai'e  in  whatever  rail- 
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road  facilities  may  be  extended  to  the  members  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion. Free  return  passes  will  certainly  be  granted  over  most  of  the 
roads,  as  usual,  and  it  is  hoped  over  all. 

I  particularly  and  earnestly  request  those  who  expect  to  attend  the 
next  examination  for  State  Certificates  to  apprise  me  of  the  fact  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  I  may  make  all  needful  arrangements  for  their 
accommodation  and  comfort.  Give  name  and  address  in  full.  On  be- 
ing notified  as  above,  I  will  address  the  parties,  in  writing,  as  soon  as 
possible,  giving  special  directions  how  and  where  to  proceed  on  arriv- 
ing at  Bloomingtou. 

As  this  is  a  matter  relating  exclusively  to  the  educational  interests 
of  the  State,  the  hope  is  respectfully  expressed  that  the  Public  Press 
of  the  State  will  kindly  lend  their  aid  by  the  publication  of  this  cir- 
cular. NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


The  State  Superintendent's  Circular  in  this  number  of  the  Teacher  is  one  to 
which  we  call  the  special  attention  of  all  good  teachers  who  wish  to  have  the  best 
evidence  of  rank  in  their  profession.  Having  aided  in  the  July  examination,  we 
can  speak  decidedly  of  its  character  and  results;  and  the  next  one  will  be  like  it, 
except  that  the  experience  of  the  first  attempt  will  suggest  some  improvements. 
No  qualified  and  able  teacher  need  fear  to  make  the  trial  of  his  powers  in  the  ex- 
amination, which  was  very  courteous;  but  if  one  has  reason  to  doubt  his  knowl- 
edge or  his  abilities,  he  may  wisely  avoid  the  test.  But  to  those  who  deserve  it 
we  regard  tlie  Diploma  as  an  lionor  and  a  source  of  power.  It  should  guaranty 
reputation  to  its  possessor. 

Tlie  time  of  the  examination  being  fixed  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  of  the  Natural-History  Society,  persons  wish- 
ing to  attend  the  examination  will  have  the  advantage  of  those  meetings  and  of 
making  acquaintance  with  the  leading  educators  of  the  State.  Let  us  have  a  good 
attendance  of  candidates  for  the  State  Diploma ;  and  may  they  ail  be  worthy  and 
win. 

N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Associ.vtion. —  Among  the  noteworthy  things  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  body  in  July  hist  we  notice  the  following. 

A  report  was  presented  on  the  subject  of  Uniformity  of  Text-Books.  Tlie  com- 
mittee urge  that  frequent  clianges  are  great  evils:  1st,  pecuniarily  ;  2d,  by  loss  of 
time  arising  from  breaking  up  tlie  pupil's  association  of  his  learning  with  its  place 
in  his  text-book,  and,  further,  from  the  change  of  arrangement,  language,  rules, 
etc.,  in  the  different  books.  Tlie  committee  i)roposed  that  the  Association  should 
ask  of  the  State  the  passage  of  a  law  with  these  provisions :  that  the  supervisor 
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of  each  town  should  at  a  fixed  time  appoint  a  commission  of  three  teacher.?  to  se- 
lect textbooks  for  the  town  ;  and  after  due  notice  of  their  choice  the  books  chosen 
should  be  the  text-books  in  that  town  for  three  years,  no  others  being  allowed. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  a  new  selection  migiit  be  made  for  the  next  three  yiears. 
The  discussion  of  the  report  brouglit  out  an  amusing  variety  of  opinions.  The 
report  of  proceedings  in  the  i\'.  }''.  Teacher  does  not  show  what  was  finally  done 
■with  tiie  report. 

Miss  Anthony  offered  a  resolution  "that  the  probability  or  even  possibility  of 
equal  education  necessitates  the  possession  of  equal  motives".  She  urged  her 
resolution  with  suggestion  of  the  different  careers  of  boys  and  girls  when  they  be- 
come men  and  women,  and  their  effects  upon  education  by  taking  from  girls  the 
reason  for  effort.  This  resolution,  too,  disappears  mysteriously  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Weller,  of  Oswego,  presented  a  report  on  The  Number  of  School-Hours, 
closing  with  the  following  resolutions;  we  give  tlieni  as  modified  during  debate; 

Eesnlved,  (1.)  Tliat  ti-om  three  to  five  liours  each  day  would  be  a  very  proper  standard  for  pri- 
mary schools,  this  diftVrciice  of  time  being  made  to  depeud  upon  the  niauner  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion and  the  kind  of  instruction  given. 

(2.)  That  iti  no  case  sluill  a  single  Ression  exceed  three  hours;  and  in  order  that  seven  or  eight 
hours  may  be  devoted  to  stiidy  each  day,  it  should  be  made  imperative  that  lessons  be  partly 
learned  in  (irivate  or  at  lionie. 

(3.)  That  forty-two  weeks  of  school,  of  five  days  each,  may  be  considered  as  best  adapted  to  all 
localities  for  the  length  of  a  school  year. 

Tiie  first  resolution  was  adopted:  what  became  of  the  rest  we  can  not  find  out. 

Dr.  Lambert  presented  a  report  on  Course  of  Instruction  for  Primary  Schools, 
■which  ended  with  a  resolution  strongly  recommending  Object  Lessons  in  such 
schools.     We  h.ave  definite  information  that  this  report  was  adopted. 

Two  resolutions  by  Mr.  Anthony,  of  Albany,  were  adopted,  which  we  recom- 
mend to  the  careful  perusal  and  consideration  of  our  readers. 

Fe.snlvpil,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  present  state  of  existence  is  one  of  discipline  and  probation 
rather  than  retribution,  parents  and  teachers  ought  carefully  to  exclude  from  the  minds  of  those 
committed  to  their  care  the  expectation  of  rewards  and  punishments  as  immedialrly  following 
their  good  or  ill  desei  ts. 

Bes'ilved,  That  we  ought  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  fact  that,  whatever  encouragements 
we  offer  with  a  view  of  stimulating  them  to  increasing  diligence  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
these  are  not  the  proper  cewcnd.s- for  such  diligence;  and  whatever  pain  we  inflict  for  ren)issnes8 
or  wrong  doing,  this  is  not  punix)im<'yit,  but  corrective  discipline  administered  in  accordance  With 
the  divine  plan  of  perfecting  the  human  character  through  the  agency  of  labor  and  suffering. 

Excellent  addresses  and  lectures  were  given  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  President  of  the 
Association;  Dr.  Fisher,  of  Hamilton  College;  Mr.  X.  A.  Calkins;  Prof.  Chad- 
bourne,  of  Bowdoin  College;  and  Dr.  Hill,  President  of  Antioch  College. 

A  report  on  Phonetics  was  presented  by  Mr.  Farnham,  who  favors  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  system:  it  was  discussed  with  several  voices  in  its  favor;  but  we  do 
not  see  what  was  done  with  it.  Either  the  Association  needs  to  learn  how  to 
transact  business  properly  or  the  report  of  its  proceedings  needs  emendation. 

Boston,  Oct.  15, 1861. 
Dr.  Lewis's  Xormal  Institute  for  Physical  Education  will  open  its  second  course 
on  January  2d,  1862.     Those  interested  can  send  to  him  for  a  circular. 

Science  axd  the  Crisis. —  Dr.  B.  A  Gould,  Editor  of  the  Astronomical  Journal, 
in  announcing  its  suspension  last  July,  said  "  No  American  is  able  to  investigate 
or  study  now  with  the  calmness  which  success  requires.  The  energies  of  every  citi- 
zen deserving  of  freedom  are  needed  by  his  country ;  and  those  who  may  not  fight 
against  armed  treason  nniy  at  least  assume  the  burden  of  those  who  do.  There  is 
but  one  mode  of  laboring  for  cisatlantic  science  to-day  ;  namely,  by  struggling  for 
the  maintenance  of  civilization  against  barbarism  in  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

Yale  College  has  a  Freshman  class  of  130  students,  which  number,  says  the  New- 
Haven  Journal,  has  been  excelled  but  once  or  twice  in  the  history  of  the  college. 

Flag  to  the  Normal  Regiment. —  The  teachers  of  Chicago  have  presented  to  the 
Normal  Regiment  (Illinois  33d)  a  fine  stand  of  colors,  costing  $130. 
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Adams  CorxTT. —  Our  friend  Mr.  Marchant  reports  to  u.s  a  very  encouraging 
state  of  aft'airs  in  Adams  county.  The  attention  of  the  people  has  been  aroused 
and  turned  toward  their  schools  in  a  greater  degree  than  us-ual,  despite  the  influ- 
ences that  draw  all  thoughts  to  the  national  struggle.  This  change  began,  of 
coui'se,  among  the  teachers  themselves.  The  persevering  efforts  of  a  few  are  re- 
warded with  this  success.  From  accounts  of  two  Institutes  held  in  Adams  we 
glean  the  following  statements. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  at  Quincy  on  Monday,  April  9th  ; 
and  the  session  was  continued  till  Friday  evening.  About  75  were  in  attendance 
as  members,  with  great  interest.  There  was  no  help  from  abroad  except  lectur- 
ers for  two  of  the  evenings.  The  session  closed  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  and  within  eight  days  six  active  mendjers  of  the  Institute  were  on  their 
way,  as  soldiers,  to  the  camp  at  Cairo. 

Tiie  next  session  was  held  at  Mendon,  beginning  on  Monday,  September  2d, 
and  continuing  until  Friday  evening.  As  before,  the  exercises  were  conducted 
by  teachers  of  Adams  county,  among  whom  we  see  especially  active  Messrs.  Ba- 
ker, Marchant,  Pettengill,  Long,  Jenkins,  and  Rev.  C.  A.  Leach  of  Payson ;  the 
latter  gentleman  is  an  experienced  leader  of  institutes,  having  worked  with  Mann, 
Russell,  Colburn,  and  others,  in  the  institutes  of  Xew  England. 

At  such  meetings  a  'sociable'  is  often  held  during  the  session:  at  this  gather- 
ing it  was  wisely  put  upon  the  evening  of  Monday.  Wisely,  for  two  reasons:  it 
was  an  inducement  to  early  attendance ;  and  it  made  the  members  acquainted 
with  each  other,  so  that  they  were  readier  to  take  part  without  bashfulness  in  the 
exercises.     From  the  report  in  the  Qninry  Whir/  we  clip  the  following. 

"  Mr.  Marchant  spoke  of  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  Institute.  Teachers  had 
the  reputation  of  being  dogmatical,  opinionated,  and  self-willed.  It  was  not 
strange.  They  were  always  talking  to  what  were  supposed  to  be  inferiors  —  al- 
ways asking,  never  answering  questions.  It  did  them  good  to  change  positions 
twice  a  year,  and  take  the  place  of  pupils.  It  took  out  of  them  that  treadmill 
habit  to  which  the  profession  was  peculiarly  liable  by  the  routine  of  the  same 
school-room.  Even  if  they  should  hear  nothing  new,  the  time  was  not  lost;  but 
such  would  not  be  the  case.  He  never  entered  a  school-room  without  ol)taining 
some  good.  Our  gain  would  be  probably  more  siu/f/CKli/'c  than  positive — some  hint 
on  which  each  would  improve. 

"  One  essayist  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  dearth  of  language  found  anion"- 
most  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools.  He  contended  that  the  declaration  often  made 
by  them,  that  they  hifw,  but  could  not  tc/l  it,  was  ti'ue.  Ideas  preceded  words. 
This  was  amusingly  illustrated  by  compositions  actually  written  by  those  of  good 
abilities,  and  good  mathematicians,  and  the  supposed  journal  of  a  boy  who  used 
the  word  got  twenty-four  times  in  a  few  Imes.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  he  ad- 
vocated copying  from  the  600/1:  rules,  sentences,  and  formulas,  or  repeating  them 
mcmorita-,  till  they  acquired  a  vocabulary  of  words  sufficiently  copious  to  express 
their  ideas  without  it.  The  study  of  our  own  noble  language  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  excess  of  mathematical  studies. 

"  Mr.  Baker  conducted  a  class  in  reading  to-day,  by  taking  a  class  and  showing 
the  way  it  should  be  taught.  He  very  properly  made  a  distinction  between  elo- 
cutionary exercises  and  plain,  distinct,  agreeable  reading.  The  latter  was  what 
■we  most  wanted." 

Yes:  and  the  fantastic  performances  that  are  .some  times  shown-off  at  teachers' 
gatherings  as  'elocutionary  exercises',  or  as  'impassioned  reading',  bear  about 
the  .same  relation  to  good  speaking  and  good  reading  as  the  contortions  of  an 
acrobat  in  the  circus-ring  bear  to  the  useful  walk  and  work  of  every-day  life. 

Chicago. —  The  Chicago  Journal  said,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  city  schools, 
"  Our  city  schools  have  now  been  in  operation  two  weeks.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  is  large.     Some  of  the  rooms  are  much  crowded.     At  the  Scammon 
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and  others  you  muv  meet  classes  in  tlie  halls  and  dressing-rooms.  In  the  Dear- 
born they  m.-ty  be  found  attendinsr  to  recitations  at  the  entrances,  in  the  attic, 
in  the  pass-ways;  and  every  available  corner  ia  occupied  where  study  maybe 
pursued.  The  rush  at  the  Kinzie  has  been  so  great  as  to  render  another  teacher 
needful.  The  Moseley  has  a  hundred  pupils  more  than  last  year  at  this  time  in 
the  term.  At  all  the  Grammar  Schools  there  is  a  large  and  increased  attendance. 
All  the  seats  in  the  High  School  are  occupied  —  an  ultimatum  long  and  earnestly 
desired  by  fond  parents. 

"  Nearly  every  one  of  the  former  teachers  has  been  reemployed  this  year.  They 
spent  their  vacations,  mostly,  in  the  country  or  recreating  in  the  East,  and  have 
returned  to  their  charges  with  new  vigor. 

"Many  strangers  from  abroad  have  visited  the  schools  recently,  and  express 
great  satisfaction  at  the  excellence  of  our  system  and  the  proficiency  attained. 
There  is  throughout  the  whole  of  them  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  sprightly  atten- 
tion to  their  tasks  on  the  part  of  pupils  that  is  truly  refreshing.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  dis.idvantages  which  some  of  the  teachers  have  to  contend  with,  for  want 
of  suitable  accommodations,  apparatus,  etc.,  they  have  taken  hold  with  an  enthu- 
siastic zeai,  whicli  is  a  sure  augury  of  successful  work. 

"  Our  moneyed  circles  have  recognized  the  fact  of  considerable  acquisitions  of 
capital  lately.  Our  schools  now  amply  testify  an  increase  of  population.  Many 
of  the  pupils  are  known  to  have  come  with  their  parents  from  St.  Louis  and  other 
southern  cities.  Their  sudden  influx  causes  only  a  temporary  inconvenience. 
The  Board  of  Education  are  arranging  for  more-ample  accommodations  and  for 
the  construction  of  at  least  one  new  school-edifice  immediately. 

"  Chicago  extends  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  loyal  citizens.  Her  increasing  trade 
will  soon  furnish  ample  employment  for  all  industrious  persons  who  choose  to  cast 
their  lot  here.  The  readiness  with  which  educated  men  have  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  government  gives  us  renewed  assurance  that  free  schools  are  the  pal- 
ladium of  Liberty,  and  that  a  loyal  people  are  serving  their  country  well  by  nobly 
sustaining  them." 

DECATrR. —  Mr.  J.  K.  Pickett  returns  to  Alliance,  Ohio,  and  his  post  as  Super- 
intendent and  Principal  is  filled  by  Mr.  D.  C.  McCloy.  Messrs.  E.  A.  Gastman,  jr., 
Shellabarger,  and  E.  Park,  are  the  other  male  teachers:  beside  these,  there  are 
ten  ladies  employed,  at  salaries  of  §30  a  month:  the  gentlemen  receive  -§80,  -$.50, 
§50,  and  §40,  in  order  as  named  above.  The  schools  are  to  be  held  six  months 
only. 

Galva. — "Our  school  in  this  place  is  prospering  finely,  although  not  so  many 
gentlemen  are  in  attendance  as  formerly,  owing  to  the  war.  We  have  in  the  Uigh- 
School  department  91,  all  working  hard  to  succeed.  Our  Board  of  Directors  has 
not  yet  commenced  the  miserable  practice  of  retrenchment  in  schools,  which  we 
see  in  so  many  places,  but  has  added  to  the  improvements  already  made."      m. 

The  Directors  at  Galva,  as  we  see  by  their  circular,  add  to  their  regular  course 
some  branches  of  study  usually  peculiar  to  private  schools,  so  as  to  atti'act  pupils 
from  abroad :  they  also  organize  a  Normal  or  Teachers'  class.  Mr.  S.  M.  Etler 
remains  in  charge  as  Superintendent  and  Principal.  He  is  likely  to  be  also  the 
School  Commissioner  of  Henry  county  for  the  next  term. 

Hancock  Coi:xty  Association-  met  at  LaHarpe,  August  26th,  and  remained  in 
session  till  Friday  evening.  Eifty-two  teachers  were  present  during  the  meeting. 
Lectures  were  delivered  by  Dr.  F.  N.  Smith,  of  LaHarpe;  K.  W.  McCIaughry,  of 
Carthage ;  and  Rev.  T.  M.  Walker,  of  Fountain  Green.  The  School  Commission- 
er, Mr.  Geo.  W.  IJatchelder,  is  again  the  President  of  the  Association,  w'hich  ia 
to  meet  in  Plymouth  on  the  second  Monday  of  April,  1862. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

(1.)  That  an  exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be  prepared  and  used  as 
a  text-book  in  our  common  schools. 
(2.)  That  every  school-room  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
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Jo  Daviess  Coijxty  Ixstitute  was  held  at  Galena,  Sept.  23d-27th,  beginning 
its  session  on  Mondav  morning.  The  li'orthiresfern  Advertiser  gives  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  at  considerable  length,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary," Miss  Ferrier,  we  learn  that  the  gathering  was  unusuallv  large  and 
interesting.  The  Adcertker  says  "  The  Institute  which  has  just  closed  is  pronounced 
one  of  the  most-successful  ever  held ;  and,  considermg  the  unfavorable  circum- 
stances of  tlie  week,  its  success  is  quite  remarkable.  Every  day  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hxmdred  and  thirty  teachers  have  been  in  attendance,  and  in  the  evenings 
one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  city  has  been  crowded  by  interested  audiences. 
It  is  verv  graUfving  to  know  that  tlie  distinguished  visitors  who  have  been  pres- 
ent were  unusually  well  pleased  with  the  appearance  and  intelligence  of  the  teach- 
ers in  attendance." 

Tlie  exercises  of  the  Institute  were  conducted  principally  by  its  home  members ; 
but  Mr.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Bateman,  and  Mr.  Pope,  of  Mt.  Morris,  had  a  note- 
worthy share  in  the  work.  Beside  the  exercises  of  usual  character,  we  notice  the 
following:  a  lecture  by  Capt.  E.  H.  Beebe  on  the  geology  of  the  county;  exer- 
cises upon  the  geography  of  the  county  ami  upon  the  government's  system  of  land- 
surveys,  by  Mr.  Hicks;  and  a  lecture  on  'The  Effect  of  Teaching  upon  the  Teach- 
er', by  Mr.  Blanchard,  of  Dunleiih.  The  report  before  us  does  not  give  the  sub- 
jects of  all  the  essays  and  lectures  presented.  Among  the  resolutions  passed  was 
this  one : 

Jiesolved,  By  this  Association,  that,  the  complete  success  of  our  Institute  is  very  greatly  due  to 
the  untiling  etforts  of  our  School  Commissioner,  Geo.  llicks,  Esq.,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  and  ellicieucy  with  which  he  has,  during  his  term  of  oliice;  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  School  Commissioner. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  autumn. 

Macox  Couxtt  Ixstitute  was  held  at  Decatur,  Sept.  11  to  14.  We  are  favored 
with  a  record  of  proceedings  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  A.  Gastman,  jr.,  who  says 
"  We  had  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive  meeting.  The  attendance  was  much 
better  than  we  expected  in  these  war-times:  there  were  present  something  over 
thirty  teachers  and  tifty  to  seventy-five  citizens.  The  lecture  of  Dr.  Paddock 
(wiio  is  a  professor  in  a  medical  college  in  St.  Louis,  but  out  of  employment  on 
account  of  disturbances  in  that  city)  was  a  highly  interesting  discourse  on  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  Geology." 

The  record  of  proceedings  gives  us  little  of  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  meet- 
ing, for  they  never  get  represented  upon  paper.  A  debate  was  had  upon  the  value 
of  '  singing  geography',  which  the  Association  condemned.  An  examination  of 
candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  was  held  iii  connection  with  the  Institute. 
Rev.  T.  M.  Oviatt  gave  an  instructive  lecture  on  Meteorology.  Among  the  prac- 
tical matters  discussed  we  see  'corporal  punishment  and  '  the  best  method  of  ex- 
plaining simple  subtraction'.  Will  not  some  body  write  us  a  good  article  on  that 
subject  '^ 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Decatur,  April  9th,  1862. 
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SCHOOL  %  FAMILY  READERS. 


■Willson's  Primer 15  cents. 

"  First  RePder 20 

"  Second  Reader  .30       " 


Willson's  Third  R°ader 50  cents. 

Fourth  Reader  ..66 
Fifth  Reader  ..$1  00 


We  ask  Toa;hers,  Uircctors,  Superintendents,  and  CommiBSioncrs  of  Schools,  and  Boards  of  Ed- 
ucation, not  acquainted  with  these  Readers,  to  examine  them,  and  see  if  they  merit  the  high  com- 
mendations every  wliero  bestowed  upon  them. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  following  important  points  connected  with  those  Readers  : 

I.     Their  Reputation  as  Sehool-Books. 

No  other  Reading-Books  ever  pulilislied  liave  been  po  highly  commended  by  Kdiicators  and  by 
the  Public  Press  as  these,  and  no  other  have  met  with  so  extensive  a  sale  within  the  first  year  of 
their  publication. 

"I  look  upon  the  introiluction  of  these  Read-  •'!  think  this  series  of  Readers  leaves  nothing 
ors  as  constituting  an  itnpoitaiit  era  in  the  liis-  to  be  desired,  either  in  respect  to  manner,  niat- 
tory  of  popular  education." — Prof.  A.  C.  Ali.ex,  ter.  or  mechanical  execution."' — Prof.  Wm.  F. 
Houston,  Miss.  Phelps,  T'rineijMl  nf  State  Normal  School,  If.  J. 

II.      Their  Adaptation  to  the  System  of  OBJECT  -  LESSON 

Teaching. 

The  Lessons  in  the  Early  Readers  are  specially  designed  to  cultivate  the  Pcrcej)tii<e  Factddes  of 
Children,  on  the  projier  training  of  which  is  based  the  entire  system  of  Object-Lesson  Instruction, 
while  the  Natural-Ilistory  Departments  in  the  Higher  Readers  more  fully  develop  the  same  prin- 
ciples. 

Connected  with  the  course  of  instruction  contained  in  these  Readers,  a  series  of  beautiful  colored 
'  Object-Lesson '  Charts,  designed  for  the  School-room,  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

III.      Their  Cheapness. 

Although  the  cost  of  getting  up  these  books  is  far  above  that  of  any  other  Series  of  Readers,  and 
although  they  collectively  contain  more  jiatter  than  the  same  number  and  grade  op  books  in 
Axv  other  Series,  yet  they  are  offered  on  terms  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest. 


"The  prices  of  these  books  are  aslmo  as  the 
prices  of  other  Readers,  the  cost  of  which  waa 
not  one  tenth  the  cost  of  these,  which  are  incom- 
parably tlie  most  beautifully  gotten  up  school- 
books  that  we  have  ever  seen." — C'liurch  liecord. 


"The  publishers  have  had  the  good  sense  to 
reduce  the  selling  price  to  a  nominal  sum.  which 
barely  leaves  a  margin  for  profit." — N.Y.'I'imes. 

"Notwithstanding  the  cost  of  the  undertak- 
ing, the  publishrrs  have  put  the  prices  as  low  as 
those  of  other  works  of  the  c\ass.''~Buff. Express. 

IV.     Their  Adaptation  to  Family  Reading. 

These  Readers  are  so  highly  attractive  on  account  of  the  number,  excellence  and  practical  char- 
acter of  their  illustrations;  the  beauty  of  the  paper  and  printing;  the  choice  character  of  their 
Miscellaneous  Selections,  and  the  interesting  and  valuable  Sketches  of  Natural  History  contained 
in  them,  that  they  are  as  well  adapted  to  Family  Reading  as  to  the  uses  of  the  School-room. 


"These  beautifully  illustrated  books  will  set 
the  boys  and  girls  thinking,  wondering,  admir- 
ing, enjoying,  on  account  of  the  hitherto  unre- 
Veiilod  beauties  that  surround  us  on  every  side." 
— VUirk's  School  I  isitor. 

"Tlie  engravings  are  fine  enough  fiU'  a  keep- 
sake, and  each  one  is  designed  to  illustrate  some 
truth  ill  morals  or  science." — Mo.  Educator. 


"  The  series  forms  a  collection  worthy  to  adorn 
the  shelves  of  the  most  accomplished  scholar." 
—  MI'c/.Vy  Nonpareil  (Council  Bluffs). 

"  It  will  be  a  comfort  to  parents  to  place  tlx-se 
bonks  in  the  hands  of  their  children.  They  con- 
tain the  two  essential  elements  which  such  bo.'ks 
should  possess,  viz..  th:it  while  they  instruct  they 
amuse,  and  they  instruct  all  the  more  because 
they  amuse." — iS^ew-Emjland  Farmer. 
For  numerous  Recommendations  of  these  Readers,  Views  of  Educators,  Notices  of  the  Press,  and 
an  exposition  of  their  Plan  and  Principles,  send  for  Pam|)hlet  of  Educational  Bidletin. 

Copies  of  Readers,  for  examination,  sent  t    Teachers,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  half  price.    Liberal 
terms  to  Schools  for  introduction,    ^ier  Agents  wanted  in  every  County. 

PubHshed  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  rranklin  Square,  New  York. 
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THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  SCHOLAR. 


Notwithstanding  the  superstition,  which  to  some  extent  still 
prevails  in  the  community,  that  the  schoolmaster  is  a  man  of 
great  wisdom  and  dignity,  whose  word  is  not  only  a  law,  hut  an 
oracle,  we  venture  to  state,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  he  is  not 
infallible.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  a  thing  was  so  because  the 
schoolmaster  said  so ;  and  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  very  much  as 
other  men  are  regarded  —  as  a  very  useful  person,  who  may  be  a  gen- 
tleman as  well  as  a  scholar;  who  has  a  more  dignified  mission  than 
that  of  being  a  bugbear  to  little  boys  and  girls,  and  who,  being  hu- 
man, has  more  or  less  of  human  imperfections  still  clinging  to  him. 
The  march  of  intellect  has  elevated  and  enlarged  the  apprehension  of 
Young  America,  and  taught  him  to  look  upon  the  schoolmaster  as  a 
man  who  ought  to  be  neither  a  George  the  Third  nor  a  commanding 
officer  at  a  country  muster.  The  ancient  superstition  having  lost  its 
power,  he  no  longer  regards  him  as  an  oracle,  and  will  rebel  if  he 
presumes  to  be  a  tyrant.  The  youth  is  disposed  to  be  reasonable;  but, 
having  inherited  an  unlimited  admiration  of  some  of  the  'glittering 
generalities'  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  believes  that  're- 
sistance to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God',  and  is  ready  to  'do  up'  Lex- 
ington and  Bunker  Hill  without  very  carefully  weighing  the  provoca- 
tion. 

The  school-room  has  always  been  a  battle-field ;  and  he  who  can  not 
recall  a  contest  between  the  powers  that  were,  represented  in  the  per- 
son of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  rebellious  spirit  of  '76,  represented 
in  the  person  of  an  unruly  school-boy,  must  have  had  a  limited  experi- 
ence in  the  public  educational  institutions  of  our  land.  We  do  not 
47  369 
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remember  to  have  encountered  a  schoolmaster,  though  we  doubt  not 
there  are  many  such,  who  had  not  been  the  hero  of  a  pitched  battle,  or, 
at  least,  of  a  lively  skirmish. 

We  do  not  claim  to  possess  superior  humanity  or  superior  skill  in 
the  management  of  rebellious  subjects,  and  therefore  we  do  not  intend 
to  denounce  or  criticise  the  action  of  those  who  have  been  obliged, 
under  extraordinary  circumstances,  to  resort  to  summary  measures. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  that  transcendental  humanity  which  would 
permit  an  evil  spirit  to  flourish  rather  than  cut  off  its  head ;  which 
would  permit  a  thrifty  young  tree  to  grow  up  crooked  and  misshapen 
rather  than  amputate  an  unseemly  limb  :  for  this  sentiment,  born  of 
weakness,  indecision,  and  pusillanimity,  is  not  a  fit  rule  of  action  in 
the  school-room  or  in  the  world.  While  our  public  schools  are  com- 
posed of  every  variety  of  human  nature  that  society  contai^ns,  they  will 
require  the  presence  of  a  strong  arm  to  sustain  a  wholesome  discipline. 
But  we  believe  that  violence  in  the  school-room  oftener  results  from 
the  teacher's  placing  himself  in  a  false  position  before  his  school  than 
from  any  incorrigible  spirit  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

The  schoolmaster  is  a  sort  of  absolute  monarch  in  the  school-room, 
as  the  father  is  in  the  family,  though  without  the  instinctive  love  of 
offspring  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  arbitrary  action.  If  his  authori- 
ty is  limited  at  all,  its  bounds  are  too  remote  from  the  ordinary 
sphere  of  school  discipline  to  be  remembered  and  felt.  He  may  be 
very  arbitrary,  unjust,  and  tyrannical,  without  subjecting  himself  to 
indictment  by  a  grand  jury,  or  even  an  action  for  damages.  He  can 
exalt  himself  and  belittle  his  pupil,  without  being  even  suspected  by 
the  shrewdest  of  committee-men.  He  is  responsible  for  results  rather 
than  for  his  individual  actions,  so  long  as  he  does  not  resort  to  brutal 
violence.  No  method  of  procedure  is  laid  down  for  him  in  given  in- 
stances, and  he  is  left  to  his  own  ingenuity,  and  to  his  own  arbitrary 
will,  in  discovering  and  punishing  the  guilty,  in  stimulating  torpid 
virtue,  and  in  rousing  the  sleepy  intellect  to  a  perception  of  the  work 
of  life.  The  law  of  the  land  gives  to  our  rulers  no  such  authority.  A 
sheriff  attaches  property  at  his  own  risk ;  a  constable  serves  a  writ  at 
his  own  peril;  and  a  judge  can  not  hang  a  culprit  for  a  state-prison 
offense,  or  imprison  him  for  a  capital  crime,  at  his  own  discretion. 
The  code  defines  every  man's  right,  and,  even  when  guilty  of  grave 
offenses,  the  manner  of  proceeding  against  him  is  as  carefully  regu- 
lated as  the  amount  and  kind  of  the  penalty.  The  law  not  only  tells 
the  court  and  the  officers  lohat  to  do,  but  how  to  do  it. 

No  school-committee  defines  whispering,  or  instructs  the  teacher  as 
to  the  manner  of  detecting  it,  who  shall  be  competent  witnesses,  or  fix 
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the  penalty  for  the  act.  It  is  all  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher; 
and,  consequently,  in  one  school  it  is  tolerated,  if  not  permitted,  while 
in  another  it  subjects  the  transgressor  to  a  severe  punishment.  The 
misdemeanor-code  of  the  school-room  is  one  thing  in  one  place,  and 
quite  a  different  thing  in  another.  What  is  an  offense  in  one  school 
is  no  offense  at  all  in  another  :  for  offenses  are  defined,  discovered,  and. 
punished,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  teacher;  and,  of  course,  the  mis- 
demeanor-code will  depend  upon  his  taste  and  temperament.  If  he 
has  acquired  or  inherited  a  tyrannical  disposition,  it  is  incorporated 
in  the  code.  If  he  has  no  love  of  man,  his  code  is  savage.  If  he  is 
rheumatic,  his  malady  is  represented  in  his  code.  If  he  has  been 
disappointed  in  love,  his  scholars  feel  the  disappointment. 

With  all  this  arbitrary  power  in  his  hands,  it  would  be  a  miracle  if 
the  schoolmaster  were  not  often  tempted  to  abuse  it' — if  he  did  not 
actually  place  himself  in  a  false  position  before  his  school.  The 
scholar  has  rights  —  in  fact, ' certain  inalienable  rights',  for  which  his 
fathers  fought,  bled,  and  died,  or  emigrated —  as  well  as  his  instructor. 
He  is  a  human  being,  an  intelligent,  rational  creature.  He  has  a 
heart  and  soul,  as  well  as  a  mind.  He  is  entitled  to  be  treated  with 
kindness,  to  be  carefully  instructed,  to  have  his  feelings  respected, 
and  his  infirmities  leniently  considered.  He  ought  not  to  be  arbi- 
trarily and  unnecessarily  compelled  to  submit  to  that  which  degrades 
him  in  his  own  estimation,  or  in  that  of  his  schoolmates.  He  is  an 
embryo  American  citizen.  He  may  yet  be  a  governor  of  a  State,  a 
member  of  Congress,  a  foreign  minister,  or  President  of  the  United 
States.  No  man,  not  even  the  schoolmaster,  has  the  right  to  tyrannize 
over  him. 

To  take  a  higher  view  of  the  rights  of  the  scholar,  he  is  one  of  the 
children  of  God,  endowed  with  an  immortal  soul.  For  him  Christ 
lived  and  died;  for  him  the  world  was  created;  for  him  the  Bible  was 
given.  The  eye  of  God  is  ever  upon  him,  both  when  he  sleeps  and 
when  he  wakes ;  and  every  thought  he  thinks,  and  every  act  he  does, 
is  written  down  on  the  Book  of  Life.  There  are  a  seat  and  a  harp  in 
Heaven  for  him,  if  he  will  but  win  them.  One  whom  even  the  lowest 
estimate  of  Christianity  surrounds  with  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Universe  can  not  be  unworthy  the  regard  of 
the  schoolmaster,  and  ought  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  mere  animal, 
whose  sphere  is  servile  subjection, —  there  to  lick  the  hand  that  smites 
him. 

When  the  schoolmaster  understands  and  acknowledges  the  rights 
of  his  scholars;  when  he  regards  his  pupils  as  so  many  immortal 
souls,  so  many  embryo  men  and  women,  who  are  temporarily  placed  in 
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his  charge  to  be  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life,  he  has,  to  use  the  lan- 
guao'C  of  modern  mysticism,  'put  himself  in  communication'  with  his 
purpose  :  he  is  in  harmony  with  his  intentions ;  and,  if  he  be  at  all 
skillful,  he  will  be  in  harmony  with  his  pupils. 

Some  teachers,  as  it  would  appear  from  their  words  and  their  acts, 
go  into  school  for  the  sole  purpose  of  'keeping  order' — of  establishing 
a  certain  pet  system  of  discipline.  The  prominent  idea  in  the  mind 
is  not  instruction,  but  order  —  order  as  an  end,  and  not  as  a  means. 
It  is  not  so  much  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  first,  second  and 
third  position;  nor  so  much  geography,  grammar,  and  morals,  as  'fold', 
'hands  behind  you',  and  'walk  on  your  toes';  and  the  last  three  in 
their  independent  and  separate  enforcement  often  cost  more  labor  than 
the  first  three. 

Order  is  indispensable  in  the  school-room,  and  must  be  secured  at 
any  and  every  hazard;  but  the  most  disorderly  school  is  that  in  which 
the  least  work  is  done.  It  is  some  times  said  of  a  teacher  that  he  fails 
to  teach  well  because  he  fails  to  keep  order.  We  believe  that  the  re- 
verse proposition  is  equally  true  —  that  he  fails  to  keep  order  because 
he  fails  to  teach  well;  and  the  question  of  precedence  between  the 
teaching  and  the  keeping  order  comes  up  for  settlement.  Which  shall 
beo-in  first?  Suppose  some  accomplished  disciplinarian,  a  man  of  arm 
and  nerve,  one  who  thoroughly  appreciates  the  importance  of  the 
momentous  'first  position',  should  be  set  at  work  in  a  strange  school, 
where  his  only  duty  should  be  to  keep  order.  Let  him  drill  the  boys 
all  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  in  all  the  positions,  all  the  marches 
and  counter-marches,  up  stairs  and  down  stairs;  let  him  practice  them 
in  keeping  silence,  in  hearing  the  clock  tick :  What  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment,  even  at  the  end  of  one  day?  Undoubtedly  it 
would  be  the  hardest  day's  work  he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form; and,  if  the  boys  were  worthy  descendants  of  revolutionary  an- 
cestors, the  arm  and  the  nerve  would  have  had  abundant  exercise. 
This  is  not  wholly  a  supposed  case.  We  have  known  a  schoolmaster 
who  would  not  teach  till  he  had  established  his  own  fantastic  ideal  of 
order.  By  the  might  of  a  story  he  carried  the  day;  but  no  man  was 
ever  more  heartily  detested  than  he  was  by  his  scholars. 

As  we  understand  it,  order  should  be  established  by  teaching — just 
as  the  Emperor  of  France  would  'stand  off'  a  rebellion  by  making  war 
on  a  foreign  power,  and  thus  giving  his  subjects  something  else  to 
think  about;  just  as  a  captain  of  a  ship  makes  work  for  his  sailors  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief  and  mutiny.  And  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
mere  expediency,  for  the  pupils  go  to  school  to  be  taught,  and  not  to  be 
marched  and  counter-marched;  to  learn  geography  and  grammar,  and 
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uot  to  be  initiated  into  the  tremendous  mystery  of  the  'first  position'. 
If  the  teacher  devotes  himself  earnestly  and  faithfully  to  the  work  for 
which  he  is  employed  and  paid,  to  instructing  his  pupils,  the  order 
of  his  school  will  give  him  but  little  trouble.  If  he  fails"  to  teach,  he 
will  fail  to  keep  order,  as  a  general  rule,  because  the  minds  of  his 
scholars  will  uot  be  employed;  and  the  same  Satan  '  that  finds^work 
for  idle  hands  to  do '  will  put  mischief  into  idle  heads.  The  good 
teacher  comes  before  the  good  disciplinarian  is  born ;  and  the  latter 
without  the  former  is  a  square  circle  with  a  straight  line  drawn 
round  it. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  rights  of  the  scholar.  His  first  right  is  to 
be  instructed ;  and  if  he  is  taught  that  implicit,  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence to  the  teacher  and  a  strict  conformity  to  established  rules  are 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  obtain  and  preserve  his  rights,  that  diso- 
bedience and  violation  of  those  rules  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  school 
rather  than  damage  the  dignity  of  the  pedagogue,  he  will  the 
more-readily  understand  and  appreciate  the  rights  of  the  teacher. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  about  elevating  the  position  of 
the  teacher.  Associations  of  practical  men  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  better  paid,  better  appreciated  and 
more-highly  respected  than  ever  before.  We  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  fact;  but  then  we  believe  there  has  been  a  corresponding  elevation 
in  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  teacher,  and  especially  that  the 
rights  of  the  scholar  are  more  generally  recognized  by  him.  How 
would  it  be  possible  for  a  set  of  men  who  were  proverbially  dogmat- 
ical, arbitrary,  and  tyrannical,  to  win  the  respect  and  esteem  of  a  com- 
munity whose  members  had  passed  through  their  hands  ?  The  im- 
pressions of  the  boy  live  in  the  man.  Hear  your  professional  friend 
canvass  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his  schoolmasters.  Were  not  two 
out  of  three  of  them  arbitrary  and  unjust?  Does  he  not  regard  with 
contempt  and  dislike  this  proportion  of  those  who  taught  him  ?  How 
can  the  community  respect  a  profession  in  which,  by  its  own  estimate, 
only  one  of  three  is  a  just  man  and  a  Christian  gentleman  ? 

No  man's  character  is  so  thoroughly  exposed  to  society  as  that  of  the 
schoolmaster.  For  if  children  can  not  understand  it  in  the  school- 
room, the  facts  are  remembered,  and  the  conclusions  deduced  when' 
the  judgment  is  more  mature.  Every  member  of  the  community  has 
had  intimate  relations  with  him,  has  '  summered  and  wintered  with 
him',  has  seen  him  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  there- 
fore knows  him  thoroughly.  The  estimate  which  society  places  on  its 
teachers  is  obtained  by  personal  contact,  by  actual  observation;  and, 
when  we  look  back  upon  some  portions  of  our  school-life,  we  do  not 
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wonder  that  the  schoolniastev,  like  the  hangintin,  has  been  regarded  as  a 
necessary  evil. 

Earnest  and  faithful  teaching,  simple  justice  to  the  scholar,  which 
must  come  of  a  proper  regard  for  his  rights,  and  a  gentlemanly  de- 
portment in  school,  will  do  more  to  elevate  the  teacher's  profession 
than  a  semi-annual   string  of  resolutions  in  convention  for  the  next 

century.  -W.  T.  Adams,  in  Mass.  Teacher,  January,  1859. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  DICTIONARY  IN  THE   SCHOOL-ROOM. 


A  MERCHANT  doing  business  at  his  bank  would  find  some  difficulty 
in  explaining  to  a  man  unaccustomed  to  business  the  convenience  of 
that  institution,  though  he  sees  the  need  of  it  every  week.  So  a 
teacher  having  at  hand  a  quarto,  and  among  his  pupils  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  primary  dictionaries,  might  need  to  collect  his  thoughts  before 
explaining  to  a  visitor  the  benefit  of  such  a  work.  It  is,  however,  evi- 
dent, on  a  little  thought,  that  as  a  book  for  reference  is  more-valuable 
to  us  in  proportion  to  our  familiarity  with  it,  in  no  case  can  it  become 
of  more  practical  benefit  than  after  it  is  daily  studied  at  the  desk  of 
a  pupil  in  a  district  school.  For  the  purpose  of  reference,  then,  its 
value  as  such  being  conceded,  a  dictionary  can  never  be  made  more 
available  than  by  beginning  it  in  school. 

But  it  is  easy  to  show  its  application  to  many  special  school-studies, 
aside  from  its  most-obvious,  yet  not  most-beneficial  use,  as  a  mere 
definer. 

Signing. —  For  advanced  classes  the  dictionary  is  better  than  any 
other  special  text-book.  Spelling-books  are  needlessly  incumbered 
with  unfamiliar  terms :  a  well-prepared  primary  dictionary  contains 
only  such  words  as  are  either  in  good  use  or  constantly  met  by  the 
pupil  in  his  reading-exercises.  The  spelling-book  generally  consists 
in  columns  of  words  designed  to  be  mechanically  learned:  the  dic- 
tionai'y  is  an  array  of  those  words  accompanied  by  reference  to  their 
uses  and  relations.  Every  term  in  the  dictionary  is  followed  invaria- 
bly by  its  synonym  or  definition,  while  few  words  in  the  best-arranged 
speller  are  associated  except  by  their  sound  or  appearance.  Children 
learn  much  by  observation.  Familiarity  with  the  dictionary-page  ac- 
customs them  to  link  definition,  synonym  and  word,  so  that  uncon- 
sciously, perhaps,  these  kindred  qualities  grow  up  together.     It  is  to 
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be  considered,  too,  that  the  orthogTaphy  of  a  lexicon  is  authoritative, 
and  that  any  word  may  be  found  readily  when  its  orthography  is  de- 
sired. 

How  it  may  he  used  as  a  Speller. —  Spelling-lessons  were  assigned 
at  a  certain  school  from  a  primary  dictionary,  supplied  to  each  pupil. 
At  recitation  the  teacher  dictated  words  to  be  written  on  paper  or 
blackboard,  passing  through  the  class  in  such  a  manner  that  each  one 
spelled  ten  or  twenty  words,  all  differing  from  those  of  his  neighbor. 
Then  every  pupil  read  from  his  own  or  his  neighbor's  manuscript  and 
corrected  errors.  Members  of  the  class  were  some  times  challenged 
to  give  definitions.  The  lesson  in  this  way  required  study  that  some 
times  modified  their  crude  notions  of  words.  It  fostered  observation, 
and  indicated  that  something  more  than  the  mere  every-day  lesson  was 
necessary  for  a  well-prepared  exercise.  Books,  corrected  by  pupils  se- 
lected from  the  class,  were  substituted  for  loose  manuscript.  This 
plan  is  evidently  practicable,  and  other  methods  equally  good  might 
be  designed. 

Pronunciation. —  The  most-constant  use  of  a  dictionary  is  as  a 
guide  to  prounciation.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  school  that  reference 
is  not  needed  for  this  purpose.  Practical  teachers  know  how  diJB&cult 
is  the  eradication  of  local  errors  in  pronunciation.  A  Yankee  boy 
never  sounds  the  liquid  letter  in  horse,  cart,  yard,  ham;  while  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Knickerbockers  generally  drops  the  aspirate  out  of 
ivhite,  where,  which.  They  need  correction  by  a  vigilant  teacher, 
whose  authority  is  sustained  by  a  reliable  standard. 

We  bring  into  our  language  words  from  dialects  of  civilized  and 
uncivilized  nations.  If  their  pronunciation  were  followed  as  strictly 
as  their  spelling,  such  words  might  be  enunciated  by  a  knowledge  of 
their  physiognomy.  But  some  of  them  we  neither  adopt  nor  treat  as 
foreign.  They  live  a  fugitive  life,  unrecognized  by  those  who  know 
them  at  home,  and  unwelcome  to  us.  One  of  the  inost-common  is 
depot,  which  is  seldom  pronounced  correctly.  Others,  well-known  to 
the  eye  but  unfamiliar  to  the  ear,  are  the  two  nouns  survey  and  sac- 
rifice,  quinine,  exhaust,  7iiche,  and  construe.  Something  more  than 
awkwardness  of  school-boys  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  mispro- 
nunciation of  very  many  such  words  as  these.  Teachers,  surely,  are 
not  infallible,  so  that  for  decision  upon  hundreds  of  them  appeal  can 
be  made  to  no  better  source  of  information  than  the  dictionary.  This 
book,  in  every  reading-exercise,  must  not  only  be  by  the  side  of  the 
teacher,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil,  as  authority  competent  to  de- 
cide upon  constantly-recurring  questions  of  pronunciation  in  every 
well-drilled  class. 
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Geography. —  The  pronunciation  of  proper  nouns  is  no  less  em- 
barrassing. What  American  could,  at  first  glance,  decide  on  the  sound 
Q^  Rouen  and  Berlin,  Cracoiv  and  Austcrlitz,  Bud  a  und  Pesth?  And 
if  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  receive  the  French  accent,  shall  we  appeal 
to  French  authority  for  decision  upon  the  accent  of  Paris  ?  Such 
words  as  these  are  met  often  in  reading-books  and  in  the  geographies 
used  in  the  school-room.  Surely,  pupils  must  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
pend upon  the  variable  opinions  set  forth  in  geographical  indexes,  nor 
on  the  more-uncertain  judgment  of  their  teacher.  Unless  he  be  wise 
in  his  own  conceit,  that  teacher  does  not  venture  an  opinion  upon  a 
subject  so  delicate.  He  submits  to  the  decision  of  his  lexicon,  and  his 
pupils  follow  his  example. 

Compositions. —  A  good  writer  of  English  must  be  acquainted  not 
only  with  the  structure  but  with  the  origin  of  the  words  he  uses.  Such 
knowledge,  as  it  is  gained  by  extensive  study  of  etymology,  can  be 
best  begun  in  the  grammar  school  or  high  school,  each  of  which  ought 
to  be  supplied  with  a  quarto.  As  to  the  power  of  a  work  like  this  to 
awaken  zeal  in  the  study  of  words,  those  only  know  who  have  seen  a 
well-thumbed  copy  used  daily  in  the  school  where  it  is  owned. 

There  is  a  charm  for  young  students  in  the  picturesque  shapes  of 
Greek,  Hebrew  and  Arabic  letters  printed  in  the  text.  Good  illus- 
trations allure  to  the  study  of  definitions.  So  that  many  an  otherwise 
weary  half-hour,  passed  in  conning  the  large  dictionary,  has  been 
prolific  of  thoughts  and  suggestions  that  are  themselves  perpetually 
productive. 

In  the  general  influence  of  a  good  definer,  an  advantage  is  gained  by 
the  study  of  accurate  expressions  as  promoting  accuracy  of  definition, 
in  grammar- and  arithmetic-recitations  as  well  as  in  composition-writing. 
And  so,  habits  of  thought,  observation,  and  expression,  essential  ele- 
ments in  a  good  literary  discipline,  are  early  and  rightly  begun. 

Convenience  to  the  Teacher  of  Individual  Dictionaries. —  The 
personal  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  teacher  seem  to  demand  that 
his  pupils  should  be  generally  supplied  with  directions  as  to  the  quali- 
ties of  common  words.  Pupils  then  will  not  too  often  stumble  over 
long  words  when  reading;  they  will  not  annoy  their  teacher  with 
questions  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  proper  names  they  find  in  their 
geography-lessons,  nor  distract  his  attention  from  class-recitations  as 
they  promenade,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  first  to  the  depository  of  the 
quarto  and  next  back  to  their  seats,  making  unnecessary  confusion  in 
the  sphool-room.  Their  oracle  at  their  elbow,  in  the  form  of  a  dic- 
tionary, is  ready  to  give  them  a  certain  but  silent  decision  on  the  quest- 
ions they  propound  it. 
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Elements  of  Preservation. — Among  intelligent  children  there  is 
much  respect  for  such  a  dignified  work  as  a  dictionary,  if  it  be  no 
greater  than  a  volume  for  the  vest-pocket.  It  seldom  suffers  the  fate  of 
readers  and  spellers.  When  a  cover  is  accidentally  torn  off,  how  care- 
fully is  the  first  leaf  preserved  that  it  may  not  be  lost !  Though  it 
be  marked  by  many  a  pen,  the  book  is  seldom  mutilated  so  as  to  be 
unfit  for  service.  In  piles  of  old  school-books  it  lies  nearest  to  hand, 
and  while  grammars  are  forgotten,  it  is  consulted  often  by  the  owner 
with  somewhat  of  pardonable  pride  that  its  comprehensive  knowledge 
is  at  his  fingers'-ends. 

A  glance  at  its  Benefits. —  The  learned  highly  esteem  such  a  book. 
They  do  not  scorn  the  decision  of  an  authority  like  this  for  the  defini- 
tion of  terms  they  employ  in  debate.  Discussions  of  doctrines  furnish 
many  cases  in  which  the  dictionary  is  umpire.  Every  uneducated 
man  is  some  times  in  doubt  concerning  the  application  of  terms  which 
he  hears  from  his  minister,  or  reads  in  the  weekly  paper.  The  readiest 
excuse  of  common  men,  when  asked  why  an  expected  reply  to  a 
friendly  letter  was  not  received,  is  that  they  can  not  spell  well.  A 
book  of  reference  at  hand  when  he  writes  informs  him  of  the  orthog- 
raphy of  words,  it  corrects  mispronunciations,  and  indicates  certainly 
the  significance  of  words  before  doubtful  to  him. 

It  ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  school-boy  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  book.  Its  constant  study  will  make  him  exact, 
quick,  ready ;  it  will  open  to  him  a  store  of  valuable  information ;  it 
will  contribute  greatly  toward  his  development  into  a  practical  man. 

R.  I.  Schoolmaster,  April,  J861. 


'SCHOOL-ROOM     ETIQUETTE. 


Manners  react  upon  the  mind  that  produces  them,  just  as  they 
themselves  are  reacted  upon  by  the  dress  in  which  they  appear.  It 
used  to  be  a  saying  among  the  old-school  gentlemen  and  ladies  that  a 
courtly  bow  could  not  be  made  without  a  handsome  stocking  and  slip- 
per. Then  there  is  a  connection  more-sacred  still  between  the  man- 
ners and  the  affections.  They  act  magically  upon  the  springs  of  feel- 
ing. They  teach  us  love  and  hate,  indifference  and  zeal.  They  are 
the  ever-present  sculpture-gallery.  The  spinal  cord  is  a  telegraphic 
wire  with  a  hundred  ends.  But  whoever  imagines  legitimate  manners 
can  be  taken  up  and  laid  aside,  put  on  and  off^  for  the  moment,  has 
48 
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missed  their  deepest  law.  Doubtless  there  are  artificial  manners,  but 
only  in  artificial  persons.  A  French  dancing-master,  a  Monsieur  Tur- 
veydrop,  can  manufacture  a  deportment  for  you,  and  you  can  wear  it ; 
but  not  till  your  mind  has  condescended  to  the  Turveydrop  level,  and 
then  the  deportment  only  faithfully  indicates  the  character  again.  A 
noble  and  attractive  evcry-day  bearing  comes  of  goodness,  of  sincerity, 
of  refinement.  And  these  are  bred  in  years,  not  moments.  The  princi- 
ple that  rules  your  life  is  the  sure  posture-master.  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
was  the  pattern  to  all  England  of  a  perfect  gentleman;  but  then  he 
was  the  hero  that  on  the  field  of  Zutphen  pushed  away  the  cup  of  cold 
water  from  his  own  fevered  and  parching  lips,  and  held  it  out  to  the 
dying  soldier  at  his  side.  If  lofty  sentiments  habitually  make  their 
home  in  the  heart,  they  will  beget,  not  perhaps  a  factitious  and  finical 
drawing-room  etiquette,  but  the  breeding  of  a  genuine  and  more-royal 
gentility,  to  which  no  simple,  no  young  heart  will  refuse  its  homage. 
Children  are  not  educated  till  they  catch  the  charm  that  makes  a  gen- 
tleman or  lady.  A  coarse  and  slovenly  teacher,  a  vulgar  and  boorish 
presence,  munching  apples  or  chestnuts  at  a  recitation  like  a  squirrel, 
pocketing  his  hands  like  a  mummy,  projecting  his  heels  nearer  the 
firmament  than  his  skull  like  a  circus-clown,  and  dispensing  American 
saliva  like  a  member  of  Congress,  inflicts  a  wrong  upon  the  school- 
room for  which  no  scientific  attainments  are  an  offset.  An  educator 
that  despises  the  resources  hid  in  his  personal  carriage  deserves,  on 
the  principle  of  Swedenborg's  retribution,  similia  similibus,  to  be 
passed  through  a  pandemonium  of  Congressional  bullying. 

Eev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  in  Am.  Jour.  Edu.  and  Coll.  Review. 


MY     FIRST     INSTITUTE. 


I  AM  Miss  Jones,  of  the  Smith  School;  by  birth  a  New-Englander, 
by  adoption  a  Chieagoan.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  my  personal 
history  at  this  time,  or  stop  to  relate  how  it  came  to  pass  that  I  found 
myself  in  Chicago,  sought  an  interview  with  our  worthy  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Wells,  and  braved  the  presence  of  the  august  'Committee 
of  Examination ' !  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after  a  little  delay,  I  was  en- 
rolled as  a  '  Chicago  teacher':  which  honorable  and  lucrative  position 
I  hold  to  this  day,  and  shall  continue  to  hold  an  indefinite  number  of 
years,  unless  sooner  dispatched  by  the  official  ax.  That  I  am  not  re- 
markably-well known  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  I  am  a  person  of 
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medium  talents,  medium  looks,  and  medium  betavior.  I  am  neither 
brilliant  nor  dull,  pretty  nor  ugly,  witty  nor  wise.  I  am  not  lively 
nor  sad,  dignified  nor  boydenish,  aged  nor  youtbful.  Indeed,  my 
nearest  neighbor,  if  asked  any  thing  concerning  me,  would  probably 
reply  ''  Oh,  she  's  Miss  Jones,  of  the  Smith  School  I" 

You  have,  of  course,  all  — r  well,  at  least,  heard  of  first  loves,  first 
hates,  first  schools,  etc.  May  I  tell  you  of  my  first  Institute  ?  I  will 
endeavor  to  give  an  account  of  it  just  as  I  looked  upon  it  at  the  time, 
and  hope  I  may  at  least  gain  credit  for  frankness.  Soon  after  1  com- 
menced teaching,  I  was  one  day  notified  by  our  head-assistant  that  on 
the  next  Saturday  an  Institute  would  be  held  at  the  high-school 
building,  commencing  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continuing  in 
session  until  12 ;  also,  that  attendance  thereat  was  not  optional,  and 
tardiness  was  reported  to  the  Board.  I  thought  the  matter  over  dur- 
ing the  two  days  that  intervened.  I  asked  what  the  exercises  were, 
and  received  a  satisfactory  reply.  I  did  not  feel  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  any  one  to  ask  the  question,  which  is  ever  present  to  a 
woman's  mind,  '  What  shall  I  wear?'  I  had  no  idea  as  to  whether 
the  etiquette  of  the  place  called  for  a  dress-toilette  or  not.  I  was  much 
cheered  when  I  heard  Miss  Stubbs  say  to  Miss  Wilkins  "  Say,  Nell, 
what  are  you  going  to  wear  to  the  Institute  to-morrow?"  Now, 
thought  I,  I  can  get  an  idea,  for  Miss  Wilkins  was  much  looked  up 
to :  alas !  she  is  Miss  Wilkins  no  more,  and  our  circle  has  lost  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments.  Imagine  my  dismay  when,  swinging  her- 
self round  a  curve  by  the  aid  of  the  banisters,  with  her  peculiar  mo- 
tion, which  all  who  ever  saw  will  remember,  she  drawled  out  "  De- 
pends on  the  weather,  my  dear",  and  I  was  left  in  ignorance.  When 
Saturday  came,  I  arrayed  myself  in  my  traveling-gear  and  started,  ex- 
pecting to  be  looked  at,  commented  upon,  and  criticised  as  a  new- 
comer. Reached  the  high  school  at  ten  minutes  before  nine, —  I 
thought  I  would  be  perfectly  orthodox  —  and  took  my  seat.  Did  not 
see  a  soul  I  knew  until  Mr.  Wells  entered  the  room,  and  he  did  not 
chance  to  see  me.  Soon  that  big  bell  was  jingled,  can  't  call  it  rung, 
and  Mr.  Wells  called  the  assemblage  to  order.  Query :  Is  that  im- 
mense article  the  only  available  bell  in  the  high  school  ?  The  Chicago 
Teacher  was  read  :  I  do  not  now  remember  by  whom,  only  that  I  was 
much  pleased  with  it.  I  was,  however,  much  annoyed  by  remarks  of 
my  neighbors;  I  will  here  confess  that  I  occasionally  make  remarks 
myself  now.  After  the  paper,  a  model  class,  from  the  Erie  School,  and 
then,  after  a  few  remarks  by  the  Superintendent,  recess.  Now  com- 
menced my  trials.  I  believe  the  duration  of  that  recess  was  twenty 
minutes :  I  thought  at  the  time  it  would   never  come  to  an  end. 
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Mr.  Wells  spoke  to  me,  and,  seeing  one  of  the  teacliers  of  the  Smith 
near  me,  passed  on,  remarking  that  he  left  me  in  good  hands.  I 
stared!  Will  you  believe  it,  I  had  been  teaching  a  r^AoZe  week  in 
the  same  building  with  that  teacher,  and  had  never,  to  my  recollection, 
seen  her  before.  I  sat  as  if  glued  to  the  seat  during  the  entire  time  j 
never  spoke  a  word;  heard  all  kinds  of  remarks  passed  upon  dress, 
looks,  and  behavior.  How  thankful  I  was  that  I  was  almost  unnotice- 
able  in  my  suit  of  gray.  However,  like  all  things  earthly,  that  recess 
came  to  an  end.  A  discussion  followed,  of  which  the  principal  busi- 
ness seemed  to  me  to  be  to  see  which  gentleman  could  make  the  most 
sport  and  pass  the  best  jokes  on  others,  and  escape  unharmed  himself. 
I  enjoyed  the  fun  as  much  as  any  one;  but  I  could  scarcely  see  how 
it  advanced  the  cause  of  teaching.  When  the  clock  struck  twelve,  I 
was  amused  to  observe  that  I  was  not  the  only  one  who  was  glad;  and 
I  drew  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  walked  home,  alone  and  very  lonely. 

I  am  aware  that  this  experience  is  in  no  way  remarkable;  but  I 
wanted  to  speak  at  this,  the  first  institute  of  the  term,  protesting 
against  this  leaving  of  new  teachers  to  make  their  way  alone.  By  the 
second  time  I  was  more  at  home,  and  now  feel  as  though  I  was  one 
of  the  old  hands.  I  am  not,  however,  particularly  given  to  making 
acquaintances,  and  I  believe  have  never  been  among  the  first  to  wel- 
come a  stranger.  But  I  often  look  at  some  of  the  merry  faces  that  I 
meet  at  recess  —  do  n't  you  think  we  have  someone,  I  do  n't  mean 
handsovie,  faces  here? — and  wish  that  I  had  their  faculty  of  being 
agreeable  at  first  sight.  If  I  had  received  one  such  good  shake  of  the 
hand,  or  hearty  'good-morning',  as  I  saw  and  heard  you,  Miss  Wilde, 
give  to  Miss  Ball  this  morning,  at  my  first  institute,  I  should  not  now 
be  writing  here  of  what  happened  that  day;  for  such  a  greeting,  or 
even  a  nod  of  the  little  head  and  a  glance  from  the  bright  eyes  of  Miss 
Rose,  would  have  given  me  a  sort  of  home  feeling  which  I  was  long 
in  learning.     What  say  you,  teachers  !    Shall  these  things  be  ? 

W.,  in  the  Chicago  Teacher  (MS.)  for  September. 


WHAT     IS     A     SENTENCE? 


Whoever  writes  a  grammar  is  obliged,  when  he  comes  to  the  de- 
partment of  Syntax,  to  define  the  term  sentence,  unless  he  chooses  to 
use  it  without  definition.  Almost  all  our  grammars,  therefore,  give  a 
.definition  of  the  term;   but  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
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definitions  given.  There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  them  would  agree 
in  deciding  whether  any  given  assemblage  of  words  is  or  is  not  a 
sentence ;  though  even  upon  that  point  not  all  are  agreed.  Is  there 
no  scientific  definition  possible? 

Upon  consulting  more  than  twenty  writers  upon  grammar  and 
kradred  .subjects,  I  find  onlj  two  instances  of  complete  agreement  in 
definition.  I  here  cite  the  definitions  of  most  of  them.  1.  "A  sen- 
tence is  a  number  of  words  containing  complete  sense  or  a  sentiment, 
and  followed  by  a  full  pause." — Toicer's  Com.  ISch.  Grammar,  and 
Webstefs  Dictionary.  2.  ''An  assemblage  of  words  making  complete 
sense,  and  always  containing  a  noun  and  a  verb." — Brown,  Gram,  of 
Gram.  3.  "  Such  an  assemblage  of  words  as  makes  complete  sense." 
— Bullions,  §585.  4.  "An  assemblage  of  words  making  complete 
sense." — Wells.  5.  "An  association  of  words  making  complete  sense." 
— Chandler.  6.  "A  collection  of  words  making  complete  sense." — 
Pinneo.  7.  "An  assemblage  of  words  logically  and  grammatically 
joined  so  as  to  make  a  complete  sense." — Woi'cestef  s  Dictionary. 

The  central  idea  of  all  these  definitions  is  that  a  sentence  makes 
complete  sense:  or,  as  Worcester  has  it,  'a  complete  sense'.  For  phil- 
osophical purposes  (and  grammar  should  be  written  as  a  philosophy), 
the  definition  is  vague.  Let  any  one  take  his  dictionary,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  word  'sense',  substitute  for  that  word  in  the  above  defini- 
tions the  meanings  of  the  word  as  given  in  the  dictionaries  :  he  will 
see  that  any  definition  of  sentence  which  is  like  those  above  given 
must  be  very  vague.  Webster  and  Worcester  both  give  as  one  mean- 
ing of  seiise  '  reasonable  meaning ';  and  this  is  the  only  definition 
given  by  either  of  them  that  can  be  taken  in  this  case.  But  it  is  not 
essential  to  a  sentence  that  it  shall  have  reasonable  meaning :  it  may 
be  folse,  or  absurd,  and  still  be  a  sentence.  If  I  say  '  A  triangle  is 
round  :  a  circle  is  square ',  I  utter  two  sentences ;  but  they  are  with- 
out reasonable  meaning.  "Grammar",  says  Matthew  Harrison, 
''  strictly  regards  the  construction  of  a  sentence,  and  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  proposition If 

a  proposition  is  ungrammatical,  properly  speaking,  it  has  no  meaning 

at  all Grrammatical  arrangement,  then,  has  nothing  to 

do  with  the  essential  meaning  of  words."  Of  course,  then,  a  sentence 
is  to  be  known  by  something  else  than  by  reasonable  meaning.  Wor- 
cester's definition  makes  a  good  point  when  it  specifies  that  the  words 
must  be  logically  and  grammatically  joined :  so  does  Brown's  in  re- 
quiring a  nominative  and  a  verb  as  parts  of  a  sentence. 

I  can  not  forbear  noticing,  in  passing,  Pinneo's  definition  of  a  phrase. 
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As  he  calls  a  sentence  '  a  collection  of  words  making  complete  sense',  to 
make  the  contrast  as  great  as  possible  between  a  sentence  and  a  phrase, 
he  defines  the  latter  thus :  "a  phrase  is  a  collection  of  words  which  does 
not  make  complete  sense"  !  "Class  in  Finneo's  Grammar,  give  an 
example  of  a  phrase,  according  to  the  definition."  Roguish  boy  at 
the  foot  of  the  class  answers:  "Aldibarontiphoscophornio  bob-sled 
hermeneutically  !  "  Teacher  cries  out :  "  What,  's  that  ?  "  Boy 
answers:  "A  phrase,  ma'am;  a  collection  of  words  which  does  not 
make  complete  sense  I  "  Teacher  thinks  the  boy  ought  to  be  always 
at  the  foot  of  the  class  for  not  citing  the  whole  book  as  an  example. 
Covell  gives  the  same  staggering  attempt  at  a  definition. 

A  second  class  of  definitions  presents  the  matter  in  a  difi^erent 
light.  8.  "A  sentence  is  a  thought  expressed  in  words." — Greene,  El- 
ements, etc.  9.  "A  complete  thought  expressed  in  words." — Covell, 
Digest'  etc.  10.  "  Such  a  combination  of  words  as  expresses  a 
thought." — Bufus  Nutting,  Three  Analyses.  11.  "A  group  of  ele- 
ments expressing  a  thought." — Welch.  (This  author  says  "a  depend- 
ent sentence  is  one  which  does  not  make  sense  in  itself."  Of  course 
he  would  condemn  all  the  definitions  of  the  first  class  above.)  12. 
"The  expression  of  a  thought  in  words." — Sill,  and  Fowler.  Two 
authors  agreeing,  at  last.  Sill  would  condemn  definitions  1 — 7  above, 
with  Welch.  13.  ''An  assemblage  of  words  expressing  a  complete 
thought." — Boyd,  Elem.  Eng.  Composition.  14.  "The  expression 
of  a  complete  thought.  A  thought  is  complete  when  a  subject  is 
perceived  as  afi"ected  by  some  attribute  in  its  formal  existence  or  ac- 
tion."— Zachos,  following  Scheib,  Analytic  Elocution,  p.  76. 

Against  all  these  definitions,  except  the  14th,  the  charge  of  vague- 
ness may  be  brought.  What  is  meant  by  thought  ?  Take  your  Web- 
ster or  Worcester  or  other  dictionary  and  use  successively  the  difi"er- 
ent  meanings  of  the  word  thought,  and  you  will  see  how  incomplete 
are  definitions  8  — 13  above.  Thought  often  means  a  conception,  or  an 
imagination ;  but  the  words  expressing  a  mere  conception  or  imagina- 
tion, although  they  express  a  thought,  and  even  a  complete  thought, 
do  not  necessarily  make  a  sentence.  A  red  cow  —  a  black  coat  —  a 
yellow  house  —  a  sheet  of  white  paper  —  these  phrases  all  express 
thoughts,  and  complete  thoughts,  in  the  legitimate  use  of  the  terms, 
but  not  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  grammarians.  The  14th  defini- 
tion avoids  this  objection  by  defining  '  a  complete  thought';  but  it  is 
not  clear  in  its  second  part,  since  the  whole  of  the  definition  rests  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  word  subject,  which  in  turn  will  rest  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  grammatical  and  logical  term  affirm,  which  is  in  gram- 
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mar  used  with  a  loose  and  improper  extension  of  its  logical  meaning. 
I  protest  that  when  two  subjects  are  so  closely  related  as  logic  and 
grammar,  the  grammarians  ought  not  to  steal  the  logicians'  terms  and 
spoil  them  in  the  stealing:  the  terms  subject,  predicate,  proposition, 
and  affirm,  ought  to  have  the  same  meaning  in  both  sciences,  so  far 
as  the  two  cover  the  same  ground.  I  may  have  occasion  to  show  some 
allowable  differences.  As  grammarians,  we  may  define  sentence,  which 
is  not  a  technical  term  in  logic,  in  such  manner  as  to  give  it  for  our- 
selves a  technical  meaning ;  but  it  is  not  best  for  us  to  create  confusion 
by  varying  from  the  established  meanings  when  we  use  terms  already 
technical  in  logic.  Hence  we  draw  an  objection  to  a  third  class  of 
definitions  of  the  term  sentence. 

The  third  class  of  definitions  defines  a  sentence  by  means  of  the 
vioxA  proposition.  15.  ''A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words  so 
combined  [or  arranged]  as  to  assert  an  entire  proposition." — Clark, 
Sevised  Grammar,  pp.  16,  175.  But  Clark  does  not  define  a  proposi- 
tion; and  I  will  presently  show  that  if  he  had  defined  a  proposition  to 
be  the  same  as  a  sentence,  he  would  have  erred ;  while  if  he  admits  a 
difference  between  a  proposition  and  a  sentence,  there  are  sentences 
that  are  not  propositions:  hence  his  definition  is  defective.  16.  "An 
assemblage  of  words  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  proposition,  or  two  or 
more  related  propositions;  making,  directly  or  indirectly,  complete 
sense." — Wilson's  Punctuation,  p.  20.  17.  "An  assemblage  of  words 
so  arranged  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  proposition." — Barton,  High- 
JSch.  Gram.  Proposition  is  not  defined.  18.  "A  sentence  consists 
of  one  proposition  or  of  several  connected  together.  A  proposition 
consists  of  an  exercise  of  the  judgment  expressed  in  words." — I.  H. 
Nutting,  Analyt.  Gram.,  p.  32.  This  is  nearer  a  correct  definition 
than  any  thing  we  have  hitherto  considered.  Butler  defines  in  a  sim- 
ilar way,  but  not  so  carefully.  Mandeville  defines  a  proposition  as  "  a 
series  of  words  expressing  a  complete  thought":  a  vague  definition,  as 
already  shown.     He  then  defines  a  sentence  nearly  as  Nutting  does. 

Against  definitions  of  this  third  class  I  have  to  object  that  they  do 
not  use  the  term  proposition  in  its  strict  logical  sense.  The  strict 
definition  of  a  proposition  in  Logic  is  that  given  by  Brande  (^Encycl., 
s.v.  Proposition),  and  by  Whately  (Logic,  Bk.  II,Ch.  II,  §  1),  " 'A  sen- 
tence indicative';  i.e.,  a  sentence  which  afiirms  or  denies."  "  Thus," 
says  the  Encyclopedia  quoted,  ^^  sentences  in  the  form  of  command  or 
question  are  excluded  from  the  character  of  propositions."  If  then 
we  wish  to  retain  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term  proposition,  we  must 
not  so  define  sentence  as  to  make  all  sentences  consist  of  one  or  more 
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propositions.  I  am  aware  that  in  logical  writings  the  2)^oposition  is 
some  times  defined  —  'judgment  expressed  in  words':  Whately  so 
defines  it  in  the  very  section  quoted,  but  immediately  adds  the  strict 
definition  :  Thomson  {Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  p.  33)  so  de- 
fines it,  and  gives  no  other  definition.  But  I  can  show  that  there  are 
sentences  embodying  acts  of  the  judgment  which  are  not  'sentences' 
indicative',  hence  not  propositions. 

Mulligan,  the  most-careful  and  -accurate  of  all  writers  on  grammar, 
comes  nearest  of  all  to  a  true  definition  of  a  sentence.  Unfortunately, 
as  I  view  it,  he  falls  into  the  error  of  using  wrongly  the  term  proposi- 
tion, and  claims  that  all  questions  and  commands  may  be  reduced  to 
the  form  of  assertions:  from  this  claim,  which  is  needless  and  seems 
to  me  unallowable,  I  must  dissent.  He  says  "  Any  combination  of 
words  which  expresses  an  assertion,  a  question,  a  command,  etc.,  or, 
more  generally,  any  combination  of  words  which  expresses  complete 
sense,  is  called  a  proposition."  (Structure  of  the  English  Language, 
§  11.)  He  damages  his  definition  at  once,  too,  by  setting  forth,  in 
the  note  immediately  following,  that  there  are  propositions  which 
"express  neither  assertion,  interrogation,  nor  command".  Avery 
slight  alteration  of  his  definition  would  have  avoided  this  little  awk- 
wardness. These  non-asserting,  non-interrogating,  non-commanding 
propositions  are  simply  'dependent  propositions'  that  put  a  supposed 
case. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Critic,"  says  the  reader,  "  how  will  you  define  a  sen- 
tence ?  "  Avery  proper  question;  and  in  reply  I  think  I  can  give 
two  definitions,  one  of  which  is  simple  enough  for  a  pupil,  and  the 
other  philosophical.  The  former  I  will  give  now :  the  latter  I  hope 
to  give  hereafter  with  an  explanation  and  proof. 

A  Sentence  is  a  combination  of  words  which  expresses  an  asser- 
tion, a  supposition,  a  question,  an  exclamation  in  related  words,  a 
command,  or  a  wish.  But  any  combination  of  words,  which,  by  itself, 
would  be  a  sentence,  may  be  a  part  of  a  sentence;  and  it  is  then 
either  a  clause  in  a  complex  sentence,  or  a  member  in  a  compound 
sentence. 

I  can  not  now  take  space  to  show  why  I  use  all  the  several  parts  of 
the  above  definition  and  its  explanatory  remark;  but  as  every  true  de- 
finition when  taken  with  all  its  limitations  can  be  converted,  I  will 
state  my  definition  conversely  also. 

Conversely,  any  combination  of  words  which  expresses  an  assertion, 
a  supposition,  a  question,  an  exclamation  in  related  words,  a  command, 
or  a  wish,  is  a  sentence,  unless  it  is  a  clause  or  a  member  in  a  sentence. 

SILAS  WESTMAN. 
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THE        LIVING        DEAD 


We  aire  surrounded  by  the  living  dead, 

Men  whose  whole  lives  seem  purposeless  and  vain. 

They  're  bubbles  in  the  air,  husks  'mid  the  grain, 

Mere  walking  flesh-piles,  without  heart  or  head. 

They  're  dead  as  those  on  whose  old  graves  we  tread, 

Long  years  companioned  with  the  flesh-fat  worm. 

To  show  they  're  men,  they  've  nothing  but  the  form. 

They  are  not  worth  their  daily  meat  and  bread. 

The  marvels  of  creation  move  them  not : 

As  well  preach  God  unto  a  fleshless  skull. 

Surrounded  by  the  grand  and  beautiful. 

They  're  cold  as  icy  stone  of  mossy  grot. 

Their  life  's  a  dream,  a  festering  in  the  sun. 

Snatched  from  this  working-earth,  who  'd  miss  them  ?     None  ! 

Seellet. 


P  U  X  G  T  U  A  T  I  0  N  .  — Number    IV. 


The  next  task  is  the  hardest  of  all  that  arises  in  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  punctuation  :  for,  as  we  have  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  points  for  all  the  possible  and  actual  subdivisions  of  a  period,  the 
colon  and  semicolon  are  obliged  to  do  double  duty;  and  the  comma  is 
entirely  overworked,  being  used  to  mark  many  quite  different  divis- 
ions. It  is  therefore  difficult  to  give  general  principles  for  the  use 
of  these  points  which  will  not  seem  either  insufficient  or  liable  to 
many  exceptions. 

G-eneral  Principle  I. —  The  Comma  marks  necessary  divisions 
within  a  simple  or  a  complex  sentence ;  the  Semicolon  separates  the 
members  of  a  compound  sentence  when  they  are  connected  by  con- 
junctions expressed  or  understood  ;  and  the  Colon  separates  the  mem- 
bers of  a  compound  sentence  when  they  are  not  connected  by  conjunc- 
tions expressed  or  understood. 

General  Principle  II. —  When  the  comma  is  used  to  mark  the 
least  divisions  of  a  simple  or  complex  sentence,  and  division  of  another 
grade  is  needed,  the  semicolon  must  be  used ;  and  if  still  another 
grade  of  division  must  be  marked,  the  colon  must  be  used. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  second  general  principle  is  a  deviation  from 
49 
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the  first;  but  it  is  a  deviation  which  is  often  necessary;  for  if  we  use 
the  comma  as  the  only  point  allowable  in  a  simple  or  complex  sentence, 
a  long  sentence  becomes  often  an  inexplicable  maze. 

Before  commenting  upon  these  statements  I  must  define  my  mean- 
ing in  the  use  of  the  terms  compound  and  complex  as  applied  to  sen- 
tences. I  use  them  as  used  (and  I  believe  first  used)  by  Prof.  S.  S. 
Greene :  they  may  be  found,  by  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
them,  in  any  of  Greene's  books,  and  in  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  ia^m 
Grammar.  I  copy  the  statement  from  the  latter  work.  "A  sentence 
consisting  of  one  proposition  is  called  a  simple  sentence.  A  sentence 
consisting  of  a  principal  and  one  or  more,  subordinate  propositions 
[i.  e.  propositions  which  depend  upon  or  limit  some  part  of  another 
proposition]  is  called  a  complex  sentence.  A  sentence  consisting  of 
two  or  more  principal  propositions,  either  alone  or  in  connection  with 
one  or  more  subordinate  propositions,  is  called  a  compound  sentence." 
Examples  :  "  Winds  blow.  Waters  roll.  Waves  dash."  These  are 
simple  sentences.  "  Winds  blow  when  the  storm  rises.  Waters  roll 
because  the  tempest  moves  them.  Waves  dash  where  the  ocean  meets 
the  shore."  These  are  complex  sentences,  because  the  simple  sen- 
tences first  given  are  modified  by  clauses  or  subordinate  propositions; 
and  the  examples  consist  of  principal  clauses  limited  or  modified  by 
the  added  statements.  ''  Winds  blow  and  waters  roll.  Winds  blow 
when  the  storm  rises;  and  waters  roll  because  the  tempest  moves 
them."  These  are  compound  sentences;  they  are  compounded  by 
members  which  might  be  used  as  independent  sentences,  as  appears  in 
the  first  and  second  series  of  examples. 

The  Comma. —  In  the  first  general  principle  above  I  say  that  the 
comma  marks  necessary  divisions  in  a  simple  or  a  complex  sentence. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  always  that  points  are  to  be  used  to  mark  divis- 
ions in  order  that  the  elements  of  the  sentence  may  be  readily  dis- 
criminated by  the  reader,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  full 
analysis  of  the  sentence  into  all  its  real  elements.  When  elements 
are  closely  related,  no  point  is  allowed  between  them.  Hence  Brown 
gives  as  his  first  principle,  in  speaking  of  the  comma,  "The  comma  is 
used  to  separate  those  parts  of  a  sentence  which  are  so  nearly  con- 
nected in  sense  as  to  be  only  one  degree  removed  from  that  close  con- 
nexion which  admits  no  point."  The  following  sentence,  originally 
written  as  a  mere  sport  in  stringing  together  clauses  bearing  close  re- 
lation, and  which  has  sixteen  clauses,  each  of  which  (except  the  first) 
is  closely  -and  restrictively  related  to  the  preceding  one,  may  serve  as 
an  illustration  of  the  rule,  "  use  no  points  between  terms  which  are 
restrictively  connected." 
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'^  I  have  heard  that  there  is  in  that  country  a  certain  mountain 
which  affords  a  fine  prospect  to  those  who  reach  its  summit  when  the 
southwestern  sun  so  throws  the  shadows  that  they  give  the  greatest 
variety  to  a  scene  which  charms  all  who  behold  it  with  eyes  that  can 
perceive  the  rare  beauty  which  nature  has  so  lavishly  spread  out  in  a 
place  which  is  so  remote  from  human  dwellings  that  few  have  visited 
it  since  the  region  was  first  entered  by  the  adventurous  hunters  who 
broke  with  human  sounds  the  silence  which  had  brooded  there  since 
the  mountains  rose  from  the  depths  of  the  primeval  ocean."  This 
long  sentence  does  not  admit  of  any  point  between  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  for  the  reason  already  given.  On  the  principle  named  there 
is  based  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  separation  of  the  subject  and  the 
predicate  by  any  point  (although  there  is  often  a  pause  in  the  deliv- 
ery), unless  the  subject  ends  with  a  verb  and  the  predicate  begins 
with  one  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  occasion  to  a  momentary  hesitation. 
A  point  may  occur  at  the  end  of  the  subject  and  just  before  the  predi- 
cate, but  it  must  not  be  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  separating  those 
two  principal  elements.  A  sentence  from  Whately's  Bhetoric  may 
illustrate :  "  The  effect  of  the  concluding  verb,  placed  where  it  is,  is 
most  striking."  The  logical  subject  ends  with  the  first  is,  and  the 
predicate  begins  with  the  next  is,  and  there  is  a  point  between  them; 
but  the  point  is  one  of  the  two  points  used  to  mark  out  the  phrase 
'placed  where  it  is',  and  is  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  those 
most-intimately  related  elements,  the  subject  and  the  predicate. 

But  the  rule  thus  given  is  merely  negative.  It  has  a  positive  state- 
ment also,  which  I  will  illustrate  by  an  example.  "  I  looked  about 
the  chamber  for  stolen  property.  On  the  table  there  lay  a  gold-locket 
and  a  portfolio.  The  locket  which  had  been  given  to  Jane  by  her 
brother  had  been  lost  for  a  long  time;  and  the  portfolio  which  I  had 
sent  to  Mary  on  her  birthday  had  mysteriously  disappeared."  As  these 
sentences  stand,  the  clauses  beginning  with  ivhich  are  closely  connect- 
ed to  the  words  gold-locket  and  portfolio,  and  limit  the  statements  to 
the  particular  'gold-locket  which  had  been  given  to  Jane  by  her 
brother',  and  to  the  particular  '  portfolio  which  I  had  sent  to  Mary  on 
her  birthday';  and  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  articles  on  the  ta- 
ble were  Jane's  locket  and  Mary's  portfolio,  or  not.  Now  put  com- 
mas before  each  which  and  after  brother  and  birthday,  and  the  sub- 
ordinate clauses  which  are  thus  pointed  off  lose  their  former  character 
of  close  modifiers ;  the  words  the  locket  and  the  portfolio  at  once  refer 
back  to  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentence;  and  the  subordinate 
clauses  now  appear,  not  as  describing  or  pointing  out  the  locket  and 
the  portfolio,  but  as  mentioning  incidental  circumstances  respecting 
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them.  From  the  consideration  of  this  example  we  may  deduce  a  gen- 
eral rule  for  the  use  of  the  comma:  in  any  sentence,  j?omit  off  with 
commas  those  phrases  and  clauses  which  are  meant  to  express  inci- 
dental circumstances,  and  lohich  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  close 
modifiers.  Generally,  adverbial  phrases  and  clauses  denoting  time 
and  place  are  pointed  off  with  commas  when  not  closely  restrictive, 
especially  when  they  precede  the  terms  which  they  modify.  When  I 
say  'pointed  off  with  commas',  I  mean  that  they  shall  have  commas 
both  before  and  after  them;  except  that  if  the  element  to  be  pointed 
off  occurs  after  a  period,  colon,  or  semicolon,  there  is  no  comma  needed 
before  it;  and  if  it  comes  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  or  where  a  colon 
or  semicolon  is  required  after  it,  no  comma  is  put  after  it. 

Another  general  rule  for  the  use  of  the  comma  is  this :  every  ele- 
ment of  the  sentence  which  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  parenthet- 
ical, or  which  is  parenthetical  by  reason  of  its  place  in  the  sentence, 
must  be  pointed  off  by  commas,  if  not  inclosed  in  the  parenthetical 
curves.  "  What",  said  I,  "  has  happened  ?  "  Here  said  I  is  paren- 
thetical to  the  question  'what  has  happened?'  and  is  separated  from 
it  by  commas.  "  He,  because  of  his  strength,  succeeded."  Here  the 
phrase  because  of  his  strength  is  parenthetical  by  position.  The  words 
perhaps,  possibly,  generally,  indeed,  then,  therefore,  thus,  etc.,  and 
phrases  such  as  without  doubt,  07i  the  contrary,  in  the  first  place,  as 
it  were,  etc.,  ai-e  generally  to  be  pointed  off  as  parenthetical ;  they  are 
to  be  so  pointed  off  whenever  they,  as  some  grammarians  rather  blind- 
ly say,  modify  the  whole  proposition  in  stead  of  the  predicate.  Single 
words,  however,  are  often  not  thus  pointed  off,  unless  there  is  danger 
that  their  relation  will  be  mistaken. 

Phrases  consisting  of  a  nominative-absolute  and  a  participle  with 
their  modifiers,  are  set  off  by  commas :  so  too  are  adjectives  and  parti- 
cipial phrases,  as  in  these  examples  :  "  Fond  of  study  and  desirous  to 
excel,  he  was  at  his  books  late  and  early."  "  The  soldiers,  burning  to 
avenge  their  former  defeat,  fought  furiously."  The  compellative,  or 
term  of  address,  is  always  to  be  pointed  off,  even  if  it  be  the  very  short 
word  sir:  the  answer  '  yes,  sir,'  and  '  no,  sir,'  must  always  be  thus  di- 
vided. 

But  one  other  case  claims  our  attention  in  a  general  view :  it  is 
what  I  term  the  case  o?  equal  relation.  "  He  is  a  faithful,  kind,  and 
good  man."  In  this  example  the  adjectives  faithf id,  land,  and  good, 
bear  equal  relation  to  man ;  and  they  must  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  commas.  Terms  in  equal  relation  are  always  separated  by 
commas  (unless  a  larger  point  is  required  under  General  Principle  II 
above)  if  they  are  not  connected  by  and  or  or;  and  some  punctuists 
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would  put  in  the  comma  after  the  term  next  to  the  hist  in  a  series, 
even  if  an  and  be  expressed  there.  Take  the  example  "John,  James 
and  Joseph  will  go."  Now,  unless  the  punctuist's  rules  lead  him  to 
put  a  comma  after  James  considered  as  the  penultimate  term  of  a  se- 
ries, even  with  and  expressed,  it  can  not  be  known  but  that  John  is 
a  vocative,  or  term  of  address,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
■sentence  is  addressed.  Nevertheless,  most  omit  the  comma  in  such 
places ;  even  those  do  so  who  use  a  profusion  of  commas.  We  must 
notice,  too,  that  some  times  a  comma  must  be  put  after  the  last 
of  two  or  more  terms  in  equal  relation,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  that 
the  reader  will  not  perceive  the  close  of  the  last  term.  The  following- 
sentence  is  an  illustration  :  "I  found  my  new  pupil  to  be,  in  many 
respects,  superior  to,  and,  in  other  points,  as  strangely  deficient  in 
comparison  with,  his  associates  "  Here,  superior  to  and  deficient  in 
'Comparison  loith  are  in  equal  relation  to  his  associates;  and  the  con- 
struction can  not  be  made  evident  to  the  glance  of  the  reader  unless 
commas  are  inserted  as  above.  The  following  example  from  a  book 
issued  by  a  leading  firm  in  Boston  shows  us  how  excessive  punctua- 
tion may  arise  from  following  correct  special  rules  without  regarding 
the  general  limitation  that  commas  are  to  be  put  in  only  when  needed 
to  indicate  the  sense  and  relation  of  terms.  "The  bloody  contests  of 
Marius,  Cinna,  Sylla,  and  their  vindictive,  but,  perhaps,  unavoidable, 
proscription,  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  natural  competitors,  at  the  very 
opening  of  Pompey's  career."  {DeQuincey's  Hist,  and  Grit.  Essays, 
Vol.  II,  p.  30.)  There  is  no  need  of  the  commas  after  vindictive  and 
the  four  words  subsequent;  and  so  many  needless  points  serve  rather 
to  confuse.  Overpunctuation  is  a  very  common  fault  in  our  Ameri- 
can books;  the  rules  of  Mandeville,  Goold  Brown,  and  Mulligan,  as 
well  as  of  Wilson's  Punctuation,  do  not  tend  to  cure  the  evil,  but 
rather  to  perpetuate  it,  since  they  lead  the  writer  to  put  in  a  comma 
wherever,  by  rule,  there  may  be  a  place  for  one,  without  inquiring 
into  the  necessity  for  it.  The  rules  and  examples  of  Mandeville  and 
and  Mulligan  are  the  best  that  I  know. 

Let  us  review  what  has  been  said  on  the  Comma.  By  General 
Principles  I  and  II  above,  the  Comma  is  used  for  all  necessary  divis- 
ions in  a  simple  or  complex  sentence,  unless  a  larger  point  be  allowed 
under  No.  II.  A  comma  must  not  separate  closely-restrictive  modifi- 
ers, nor  be  used  purposely  to  separate  subject  and  predicate.  A  comma 
must  set  ofi"  phrases  and  clauses  which  are  meant  to  express  incidental 
circumstances  and  are  liable  to  be  taken  as  close  modifiers.  Paren- 
thetical elements,  if  not  set  off  by  the  curves,  must  be  set  off  by  com- 
mas.: so  must  absolute,  participial  and  adjective  phrases,  and  compel- 
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latives.  Terms  of  equal  relation  are  set  off  from  each  other  by  com- 
mas, if  not  joined  by  and  or  or. 

These  arc  given  as  general  rules  which  cover  most  cases :  a  few 
other  special  rules  could  very  easily  be  added;  but  it  is  my  purpose  to 
give  the  leading  principles  which  can  be  readily  carried  in  mind  as 
general  guides. 

Another  article  on  the  other  points  and  marks  will  close  our  series 
upon  this  subject.  SCRIBA. 


SCHOOL        EXERCISES 


QUESTIONS    SUBMITTED  TO  THE    CAXIIIDATES    FOR    ADMISSION  TO  THE    PROVIDENCE  (r.  I.) 
HIGH    SCHOOL,  MAY,  1861. 

1.  Divide  8lX  T  by   7i 

""  \  0^3 

2.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  6,  8  J,  9,  12,  and  IGH 

3.  A,  B  and  C  start  from  the  same  place  at  the  same  time  to  travel 
round  an  island  9G  miles  in  circumference.  A  travels  four  miles  an 
hour,  B  six  miles  an  hour,  and  C  eight  miles  an  hour.  In  what  time 
will  they  all  be  together? 

4.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  anthracite  coal  weigh  90|  lbs.,  how  many  tons 
will  a  bin  hold  that  is  12  feet  9  inches  long,  6  feet  4  inches  in  width, 
and  4  feet  9  inches  in  depth  ? 

5.  An  agent  received  $9,500  to  invest  in  cotton  :  How  much  cot- 
ton could  the  agent  buy  at  12^  cents  per  pound,  after  deducting  his 
commission  of  f  per  cent.? 

6.  A  merchant  sold  one-eighth  of  his  flour  on  hand  at  an  advance  of 
10  per  cent.;  one-sixth  of  the  whole  at  an  advance  of  12  per  cent.;  and 
one-third  at  a  loss  of  6  per  cent.:  How  much  must  he  sell  the  re- 
mainder for  that  he  may  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the  transaction  ? 

7.  A  man  bought  a  horse  and  chaise  for  $400  :  What  must  he  ask 
for  them,  in  order  that  he  may  receive  25  per  cent,  less  than  he  ask& 
and  yet  lose  but  12 j  per  cent,  on  the  cost? 

8.  I  purchased  goods  for  $4,500  cash,  and  after  keeping  them  eight 
months  and  twelve  days  sold  them  for  $5,640  :  What  was  my  gain 
per  cent.,  allowing  money  to  be  worth  six  per  cent.? 

9.  For  what  sum  must  a  note  payable  in  90  days  be  written,  that 
when  discounted  at  a  bank  $6.40  may  be  received  ? 

10.  The  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  six  inches  longer 
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than  the  hase,  and  the  perpendicular  is  three  times  the  difference  be- 
tweea  the  base  and  the  hypothenuse :  What  is  the  length  of  the 
hypothenuse  and  of  the  base  ? 

ME^'TAL  Arithmetic  — 1.  A  farmer  sold  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  896, 
and  gained  one-third  of  what  they  cost  him :  How  much  did  the 
oxen  cost  ? 

2.  If  I  sell  my  oranges  at  6  cents  apiece  I  shall  gain  21  cents, 
but  if  I  sell  them  at  4^  cents  apiece  I  shall  lose  21  cents :  Required 
the  number  of  oranges. 

3.  A  and  B  invest  equal  sums  in  trade.  A  gains  a  sum  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  his  stock,  and  B  loses  §225;  when  As  money  is  double 
that  of  B  :     What  did  each  invest  ? 

4.  A  boy  being  asked  how  many  oranges  he  had,  answered  that  if 
he  had  as  many  more,  and  one-half  and  one-quarter  and  one-fifth  as 
many  more,  and  five  oranges  beside,  he  would  have  three  times  as 
many  as  he  had  at  first :     How  many  had  he  ? 

5.  A  boy  being  asked  the  time  of  day,  answered  that  seven-eighths 
of  the  time  past  noon  was  equal  to  three-fifths  of  two-thirds  of  the 
time  to  midnight :     What  was  the  hour  ? 

6.  A  lad  bought  some  apples  at  four  for  a  cent,  and  as  many  more 
at  three  for  a  cent ;  he  then  sold  them  at  seven  for  two  cents,  and 
found  that  he  had  lost  one  cent :     How  many  of  each  did  he  buy  ? 

7.  A's  money  is  to  B's  as  9  to  11 ;  but  after  A  has  spent  840  and 
B  §50  A's  money  is  equal  to  B's  :     What  had  each  ? 

8.  A  grocer  sells  five-eighths  of  a  barrel  of  flour  for  the  cost  of  a 
barrel :     What  does  he  gain  per  cent.  ? 

9.  The  head  of  a  fish  is  one-seventh  of  its  entire  length,  its  body  is 
five-ninths  of  its  entire  length,  and  its  tail  is  nine  inches  longer  than 
its  head  :     What  is  the  length  of  the  fish  ? 

10.  A  person  being  asked  the  time  of  day,  answered  that  if  to  the 
time  from  noon  be  added  its  one-half,  one-third,  and  one-sixth,  the 
sum  will  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  time  to  midnight :  Required  the 
time. 

Grammar. —  1.  Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals  in  writing. 

2.  Write  the  plural  of  mercy,  money,  folio,  echo,  chimney,  staff, 
penny,  pea,  index. 

3.  Give  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  comparative  and  superla- 
tive, and  compare  far,  late,  old,  ill,  and  many. 

4.  State  when  the  letter  s  is  omitted  in  forming  the  possessive  case, 
and  give  an  example. 
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5.   Define  a  personal  aud  a  relative  pronoun,  and  decline  which, 
G.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  dare  (to  venture),  heave^ 
load,  shave,  shrink. 

7.  Correct  the  following  sentences :  Tell  me  whether  1  shall  do 
it  or  no.  Mary  has  wrote  a  letter.  He  has  drank  to  much.  I  in- 
tend to  have  written  yesterday.  Who  can  write  better  than  him? 
Which  is  the  farthest  north,  Paris,  or  Quebec  ? 

8.  Analyze  the  following  sentence,  and  parse  the  words  in  italics: 
Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee. 

9.  Parse  the  following  words  in  italics  :  He  is  fe<Do  wise  to  attempt 
such  a  thing.     Be  so  kind  as  to  grant  my  request. 

10.  Parse  what  in  the  following  sentence :  What  I  do  thou 
knowest  not  now. 

History. —  1.  G-ive  an  account  of  the  first  settlement  in  America. 

2.  Give  a  brief  history  of  Pocahontas. 

3.  Describe  the  first  settlement  of  New  England. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  Puritans. 

5.  State  the  principal  events  in  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  give  an  account  of  Roger  Williams. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  Witchcraft  in  New  England. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  Pequod  war. 

8.  State  the  causes  of  the  French-and-Indian  war. 

9.  Describe  the  battle  of  Quebec,  between  Wolf  and  Montcalm. 

10.  State  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  and  give  an  analysis  of  the 
principal  events. 

Geography. —  1.  Give  the  boundaries  of  New  York,  and  describe 
six  of  its  largest  cities.  Describe  six  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  Souths 
ern  States. 

2.  Name  and  describe  six  of  the  largest  cities  in  England. 

8.  Name  and  describe  five  of  the  largest  rivers  in  France. 

4.  Give  the  boundaries  of  China,  and  describe  three  of  its  princi- 
pal rivers. 

5.  Through  what  waters  would  a  vessel  pass  in  going  from  Chicaga 
to  Sevastopol. 

6.  Describe  six  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Africa. 

7.  Describe  the  Mississippi  river,  and  name  three  of  the  largest  east- 
ern and  three  of  the  largest  western  branches. 

8.  Name  the  States  that  border  on  the  Mississippi  river. 

9.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  South  America,  and  give  the 
capital  of  each. 
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10.  Name  five  of  the  largest  mouutaiu-ranges  iu  Europe. 

N.  B.  To  describe  a  river,  state  where  it  rises,  in  what  direction  it 
runs,  and  where  it  empties.  To  describe  a  city  or  town,  state  iu  which 
of  the  States  or  country  it  is  situated,  on  what  waters,  if  any,  and  its 
latitude  and  longitude. 

Spelling. —  Physical.  Pellicle.  Placable.  Docible.  Forcible. 
Autopsy.  Poignancy.  Malmsey.  Appreciate.  Propitiate.  Habil- 
iments. Supplement.  Vegetate.  Cogitate.  Tranquillity.  Humili- 
ty. Debasing.  Embracing.  Panegyric.  Crystalline.  Syllable. 
Sillabub.  Cylinder.  Symmetry.  Pursuivant.  Permeate.  Vervain. 
Hirsute.  Supercilious.  Hemorrhoids.  Architrave.  Synecdoche. 
Blasphemous.  Porphyry.  Exhilarate.  Scintillate.  Sciolist.  Equi- 
page. Sacrilegious.  Amaryllis.  Amphyctyonic.  Barratry.  Colo- 
cynth.  Diachylon.  Empyreal.  Erysipelas.  Idiosyncrasy.  Ich- 
neumon.    Achievement.     Abridgment.     Chrysolite. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


Solutions. — XXI  (Aug^ist).  Let  a:=the  number  of  hours  and  y 
the  number  of  minutes  too  slow.  Since  21,  27,  33,  39,  45,  51  and  57 
are  all  the  dijGFerent  numbers  of  strokes  a  clock  can  make  in  any  six 
consecutive  hours,  ld-[/x-\-y  must  equal  21,  27,  33,  39,  45,  51,  or  57 ; 
and  since  when  it  strikes  first  after  true  noon  it  must  strike  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  or  11,  it  follows  that  x-\-yy  =  l,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  or  11.  Now  X  and  x-\-y^y  are  both  whole  numbers;  therefore 
-y/y  and  y  must  be  whole  numbers,  since  a  whole  number  and  a  frac- 
tion can  not  equal  a  whole  number,  and  a  root  being  whole  the  power 
must  be  also.  Squaring  equation  (1),  19-(a;-|-2/)=21'^,  27^,  33^^ .  . .  .  or 
57*.  Now  the  only  one  of  these  equations  which  will  give  x-\-y  Si 
whole  number  is  l^'^{x-\-y')=^bV ;  whence,  x-\-y^:=%.  Since  y  is  a 
perfect  square,  it  must  equal  1,  or  4,  and  x=S>,  or  5.  1  and  8  do  not 
satisfy  the  conditions;  hence  x^=b  and  ?/=4,  Ans. 

XXII  {Sept.).  This  problem  as  given  is  not  reduced  to  its  simplest 
form,  since  5yds.  2ft.  6in.=lrod  1ft.  Adding  1  rod  to  39  we  have  a 
furlong,  which  added  to  7  will  give  1  mile,  making  the  example  prop- 
erly stand  Smiles  Ifoot,  which  can  be  divided  and  verified  without 
trouble :  indeed,  the  example  in  the  other  form  can  be  by  using  care. 

F.  F. 

50 
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XXIII.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  an  example  in  Arithmetical  Pro- 
gression, in  which  the  first  term  is  0,  the  common  difference  5,  and 
the  sum  of  the  terms  100. 

Taking  the  common  formulae,  (1)  Z=(n — l)(f;  (2)  >S=^    \^  ^   , 

and  substituting,  we  have  S''-=^  ^~'"  ^       ^^.     Substituting  in  this 

equation  the  values  above,  we  have  5n^ — 5n=200  :  whence,  n" — n= 
40,  and  7i^=G^.     Hence  it  would  take  B  6|  days  to  overtake  A.     s. 

XXIV^ Transposing,  we  have  x'—xY'^^=2x'—2x-i/^^-\-xl 
.-x\y—l.  Factoring,  x''{x  —  ^—V)  =  2x{x  —  y'—l)-\-x\{x  — 
-^^—V).  Dividing  by  x — |/ — 1,  x'^=2x-\-x\.  Dividing  by  x\,.  x\= 
2x1+1.     Subtracting  xi  from  both  sides,  x\ — xi^^x\-\-\.     Dividing 

by  x\-\-\^  X — xl^l  :  whence,  x\=-=^ — ,  and  x=—^ — 

Problems. — XXVIII.  "Within  a  given  circle  draw  eight  smaller 
circles,  which  shall  not  intersect  or  be  included  within  each  other,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  unoccupied  space  shall  be  equivalent  to  exact- 
ly one-sixth  of  the  original  circle. 

XXIX.  To  determine  a  triangle,  having  given  the  base,  the  line 
bisecting  the  vertical  angle,  and  the  diameter  of  the  circumscribing 

circle.  Logendre. 

[In  the  solution  to  Problem  XIX,  in  the  October  number,  the  an- 
swer, 32.022  inches,  was  omitted. — Ed.] 


What  shall  I  do  lest  life  in  silence  pass  ?     And  if  it  do, 
And  never  prompt  the  bray  of  noisy  brass,  what  need'st  thou  rue  ? 
Remember,  aye  the  Ocean  deeps  are  mute ;  the  shallows  roar : 
Worth  is  the  Ocean  —  Fame  is  but  the  bruit  along  the  shore. 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known  ?     Thy  duty  ever. 

This  did  full  many  who  yet  slept  unknown, —  oh,  never,  never  ! 

Think'st  thou,  perchance,  that  they  remain  unknown  whom  thou  know'st  not? 

By  angel-trumps  in  heaven  their  praise  is  blown, —  divine  their  lot. 

What  shall  I  do  to  gain  eternal  life  ?     Discharge  aright 

The  simple  dues  with  which  each  day  is  rife  ?    Yea,  with  thy  might. 

Ere  perfect  scheme  of  action  thou  devise,  will  life  be  fled; 

While  he  who  ever  acts  as  conscience  cries  shall  live,  though  dead. 

Translation,  from  Schuleb. 
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THE      STORY      OF      THE      SHELLS, 


Who  has  not  admired  the  beauty  of  shells? — the  rich  lustre  of  the 
cowries ;  the  glossy  polish  of  the  olives ;  the  brilliant  painting  of  the 
cones;  the  varied  layers  of  the  cameos;  the  exquisite  nacre  of  the 
mother-of-pearl  ?  Who  has  not  listened  to  the  mysterious  '  sound  of 
the  sea'  in  the  whelks  and  helmets,  or  wondered  at  the  many  cham- 
bers of  the  nautilus  ?  What  child  ever  went  to  the  sea-shore  without 
picking  up  shells;  or  what  lady  ever  spurned  them  as  ornaments  of 
her  parlor  ? 

Shells  are  at  once  the  attraction  of  the  untutored  savage,  the  de- 
light of  the  refined  artist,  the  wonder  of  the  philosophic  zoologist,  and 
the  most-valued  treasure  of  the  geologist.  They  adorn  the  sands  of 
sea-girt  isles  and  continents  now ;  and  they  form  the  earliest  '  foot- 
prints of  the  sands  of  time'  in  the  history  of  our  globe. 

The  astronomer,  wandering  through  boundless  space  with  the  grand- 
est researches  of  his  intellect  and  the  most-subtle  workings  of  his  anal- 
ysis, may  imagine,  indeed,  the  history  of  past  time  and  speculate  on 
the  formation  of  globes ;  but  his  science  presents  us  with  no  records 
of  the  past.  But  the  geologist,,  after  watching  the  ebb  of  the  ocean- 
tide,  examines  into  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  finds  in  it 
a  book  of  chronicles,  the  letters  of  which  are  not  unknown  hieroglyph- 
ics, but  familiar  shells.  He  writes  the  history  of  each  species,  ante- 
dating by  millions  of  years  the  first  appearance  of  man  upon  the  plan- 
et, the  abrasion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  the  roar  of  the  Niagara 
at  Queenston  Hights.  He  searches  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  rocky 
crust  of  the  globe,  still  finding  the  same  types  in  older  characters.  As 
he  climbs  the  rocks  of  Trenton  or  Montmorenci,  he  treads  on  the  tide- 
ripples,  the  rain-drops,  the  trails  of  living  creatures  in  the  ancient 
Silurian  sea,  which  he  interprets  by  the  rosetta-stone  of  Chelsea  Beach 
or  Charleston  Harbor ;  and  as  he  reverently  unlocks  the  dark  recesses 
which  contain  the  traditions  of  the  early  ages,  between  the  dead  igne- 
ous rocks  and  the  oceanic  deposits  which  intomb  the  remains  of  life, 
the  first  objects  which  meet  his  gaze  are  the  remains  of  a  thin,  horny 
shell,  so  like  those  now  living  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters  that 
the  'footprint'  enables  him  to  reconstruct  a  brachiopod  with  delicate 
arms  and  complex  organization,  such  as  is  figured  in  the  beautiful 
works  of  Owen  and  Davidson,  from  dissections  of  the  existing  species- 

From  a  Lecture  by  Dr.  Philip  V.  Carpenter. 
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Spelling. —  We  have  said,  some  times,  tliat  a  gentleman  spells  well  enough 
when  he  can  write  correctly  every  word  which  he  has  occasion  to  use :  to  be 
able  to  do  more  than  this  may  be  the  neceessity  of  a  teacher  or  of  a  proof-reader, 
or  the  boast  of  a  pedant.  But  to  spell  correctly  all  the  words  which  a  person  of 
ordinary  attainments  and  duties  may  have  occasion  to  use  is  more  than  most  such 
can  do.  We  lately  gave  out  at  a  gathering  of  teachers  twenty-eight  words,  every 
one  of  which  is  in  common  use,  no  one  of  which  is  technical  or  professional  only, 
and  no  one  of  which  is  of  disputed  orthography ;  and  seven  of  the  words  were 
these  common  ones :  mdp/nir,  rope,  ladies,  soap,  believe,  melody,  melon.  The  result 
was,  and  has  been  whenever  we  have  tried  the  list,  that  the  best  spellers  would 
miss  three  or  four  out  of  the  twenty-eight.  We  have  read  it  aloud  to  persons  who 
were  sure,  after  hearing  it,  that  they  could  spell  every  word,  and  who,  neverthe- 
less, upon  trial,  missed  from  four  to  seven  words.  We  thought  that  all  should 
have  been  able  to  spell  them  all,  as  they  might  have  been  called  upon  to  use 
them.  We  think  that  exercises  upon  three  or  four  hundred  words  which  all  who 
write  letters  or  communications  to  the  newspapers  may  have  occasion  to  use,  and 
which  most  are  liable  to  misspell,  would  be  of  more  value  than  'going  through 
the  spelling-book '  scores  of  times. 

We  like  following  from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  which  we 
find  in  the  August  Pennsylvama  School  Journal.  Mr.  Burrowes  might,  if  less- 
courteous,  have  pointed  out  to  the  County  Superintendent  that  he  had  misspelled 
two  out  of  his  six  hard  words: 

Question:  The  requirement  of  the  Department  in  Orthography  'to  spell  any  word  in  the  Eng- 
lish language'  seems  to  dishearten  some  of  our  teachers.  To  test  their  ability,  I  used  six 
words,  seldom  employed,  viz:  Xeiophagy,  Xelophagous,  Zygomatic,  Zinckiferous,  Barytes,  and 
Dydactylous,  which  few  could  spell.  Was  it  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  embrace  such 
words?  — County  Superintendent. 

Answer:  Certainly  not.  Most  of  these  are  words  selected  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  puzzling ;  and  though  in  the  Dictionary,  they  can  not  be  said  to  be  words  of  the 
English  language  in  c/eneral  use.  Terms  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  sciences,  and 
others  that  are  exceedingly-rarely  used  or  nearly  obselete,  should  not  be  employed 
as  tests  in  an  examination  on  Orthography.  The  words  to  be  found  in  any  stand- 
ard work  of  general  literature,  or  employed  in  refined  conversation,  should  be  se- 
lected ;  but  such  as  are  out  of  general  use,  or  only  employed  in  the  sciences,  should 
be  avoided.  Many  of  these  might  puzzle  the  best  general  scholar  in  their  Orthog- 
raphy, and  he  would  not  employ  them  in  composition  without  referring  to  a 
Lexicon.  Perhaps  this  indicates  the  best  rule,  viz:  To  give  no  word  unless  such 
as  a  good  general  English  scholar  ought  to  be  able  to  use  in  writing  without  con- 
sulting a  dictionary ;  there  being  few  even  of  the  most  learned  who  do  not  oc- 
casionally make  this  reference. 

A  person  may  also  hesitate  about  doubling  an  I,  or  a  <,  in  a  participle  or  com- 
pound noun ;  the  insertion  of  an  i  or  a  3/  in  a  Greek  derivative,  as  in  '  didactylous ', 
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or  the  retention  or  rejection  of  a  .lilent  final  e  when  other  sylUiblcs  are  addyd  to 
the  root-word.  But  if  he  hesitates  at  the  right  place,  and  shows  by  his  remarks 
on  the  point  that  he  is  versed  in  the  orthographical  structure  and  principles  of 
the  language,  he  is,  so  far  as  these  instances  are  concerned,  to  be  treated  as  a 
good  orthographist;  for  such  a  person  will  usually  reason  himself  to  right  conclu- 
sions, and  if  he  can  not  will  refer  to  his  Lexicon  before  he  uses  the  word  in 
writing  or  instructs  his  pupils  as  to  its  orthography. 

The  Statk  Examination  is  now  announced  as  changed  to  the  week  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  Mr.  Bateman  made  this  change  of  time  at  a  late  hour  for 
the  accommodation  of  many  teachers  who  could  not  attend  at  the  earlier  time. 
From  information  that  we  have  we  presume  there  will  be  fifteen  or  twenty  candi- 
dates: we  should  like  to  find  our  estimate  too  small. 

Mr.  Hicks  on  Examining  Teachers. —  We  were  both  pleased  and  amused  at  the 
following  remarks  of  Mr.  Hicks,  School  Commissioner  of  Jo  Daviess,  which  ap- 
peared last  March,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  amended  school-law  : 

A  misapprehension  exists  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  rule  which  will  govern  the 
grading  of  certificates  in  this  county.  Some  entertain  the  idea  that  the  grades 
are  to  be  compared  as  follows:  Fird  Oracle  —  good;  granted  only  to  well-quali- 
fied teachers.  Second  Grade — worse;  granted  to  those  who  have  some  little 
qualification.      Third  Grade — bad;  granted  to  any  one  who  chooses  to  apply. 

For  the  information  of  school-directors  and  teachers,  it  is  desirable  that  the  rule 
of  grading  certificates  should  be  known,  and  it  is  as  follows :  Tlurd  Grade —  fair  ; 
granted  only  to  those  who  are  pretty-well  qualified  to  teach  school.  Second 
Grade  —  quite  good  ;  granted  to  those  who  are  very- well  qualified  as  teachers. 
First  Grade — best;  granted  only  to  tliose  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  branches  to  be  taught,  and  of  the  hest  methods  of  teaching. 

In  determining  the  grade  of  each  teacher,  the  School  Commissioner  can  have 
no  other  criterion  than  the  answers  given  to  the  questions  asked.  There  are 
great  differences  between  thoroughly-informed  teachers  as  to  the  tact  in  teach- 
ing, power  in  securing  order,  and  ability  to  enlist  the  love  of  the  pupils.  Of  these 
differences  the  Commissioner  can  not,  and  does  not  assume  to,  judge  from  an  ex- 
amination ;  but  when  school-directors  find,  from  their  visits  to  the  school-room, 
that  they  have  a  teacher  who  possesses  these  qualifications  in  an  eminent  degree, 
they  should  retain  that  teacher  as  long  as  possible. 

Boston  Public  Schools. —  The  semi-annual  report  just  published  has  some  in- 
teresting statistics.  The  total  expenses  for  the  year  were  $398,282,  and  the  pre- 
vious year  $3'73,665.  The  average  attendance  in  all  the  schools  was  24,152, 
which  is  1843  more  than  the  year  previous.  The  cost  per  scholar  was  $15.03 ;  of 
which  $10.83  was  for  tuition.  The  expenditure  for  buildings  and  lots  was 
$230,26'? ;  being  the  largest  amount  ever  expended  by  the  city  in  one  year  for 
these  purposes.  •}•. 

Articles  ON  Gymnastics. —  Our  next  number  will  contain  the  first  of  a  series 
of  illustrated  articles  on  Gymnastics,  by  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  the  Editor  of  '  Lewis's 
New  Gymnastics'. 

The  Journal  of  Progress,  we  are  very  sorry  to  say,  has  been  discontinued,  and 
its  list  transferred  to  the  Ohio  Fducational  MontJdy.  The  Journal  was  a  strong 
magazine,  having  a  vigour  that  few  of  our  educationals  approach  ;  and  its  special 
interest  in  the  phonetic  movement  gave  it  a  special  value.  We  wish  —  rather 
than  hope  —  that  it  may  prove  a  phoenix. 
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School-Maps  dy  Guyot. —  Mr.  Charles  Scribuer,  the  New-York  publisher,  in- 
forms us  that  Prof.  Guyot  is  preparing  for  him  a  set  of  school-maps.  Of  their 
precise  character  we  are  not  informed :  Mr.  Scribner  will  let  the  readers  of  the 
Teacher  hear  from  him  again  as  soon  as  the  series  is  far  enough  advanced.  Prof. 
Guyot's  works  are  never  made  to  be  hid  under  a  bushel:  they  give  light,  truly : 
we  need  not  praise  them. 

LoRiN  Andrews,  LL.D.,  President  of  Kenyon  College,  died  at  Gambler,  Ohio, 
September  18, 1861.  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  an  energetic,  active  and  excellent 
man ;  as  a  college-officer  and  as  a  friend  of  popular  education  he  was  highly 
valued.  When  our  country  called  for  soldiers  he  was  early  in  the  field,  and  be- 
came Colonel  of  the  4th  Ohio  Regiment,  which  he  commanded  in  their  campaign 
in  Western  Virginia.  He  returned  to  Gambler,  August  26,  ill  with  typhoid  fever 
resulting  from  exposures  and  labors  in  the  field  and  camp,  and  soon  passed  away. 

Making  Game  of  the  Schoolmaster. —  SporUman. —  I  say,  boy,  is  there  any 
thing  to  shoot  about  here?  Boy. —  Well,  nothing  right  about  here;  but  the 
schoolmaster  is  just  over  the  hill  yonder:  you  can  pop  him  over,  for  aught  I  care. 


LOCAL        INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Ogle  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Mt.  Mori»is  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 24th,  and  continued  until  Saturday  noon,  fast-day  excepted,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  James  H.  Blodgett,  of  Amboy.  The  number  of  teachers  present  was 
over  fifty.  Lectures  were  delivered  on  '  School-System ',  and  on  '  Primary  In- 
struction', by  Mr.  Blodgett;  on  the  'Majesty  of  Law',  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Gow,  of 
Dixon ;  and  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Pickard,  of  Mt.  Morris,  on  '  Orthography '.  The  students 
in  the  Seminary  were  excused  from  their  usual  recitations,  and  many  of  them 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  Institute  was  formed  into  a  model 
school,  and  regularly  drilled  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  our  common  schools. 

The  Institute  thanked  Messrs.  Blodgett,  Gow,  and  Pickard,  for  their  instructions, 
and  the  School  Commissioner,  Mr.  E.  W.  Little,  for  his  faithful  efforts  and  assist- 
ance :  also,  the  ladies  of  Mt.  Morris  and  teachers  of  the  Seminary,  for  music.  The 
session  is  reported  to  have  been  very  interesting.  We  have  to  thank  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  John  Page,  for  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings. 

McHenry  County  Institute  met  at  —  Woodstock,  we  believe,  the  minutes  do 
not  say  where, —  on  October  8th,  and  continued  in  session  five  days.  There- 
ported  exercises  show  a  considerable  variety,  and  many  took  part  in  conducting 
them:  we  see  most-prominent  the  names  of  Messrs.  R.  K.  Todd,  L.  B.  Kellogg,  A. 
W.  Smith,  Ira  Beckwith,  J.  A.  Parrish,  D.  Hicks,  E.  S.  Hayden,  and  Misses  Paxson 
and  Thompson.  It  always  shows  a  good  Institute  when  there  is  no  bashfulness 
or  awkwardness  about  taking  hold  of  the  work,  and  when  each  contributes  a 
share  to  the  interest  and  instruction. 

The  following  practical  questions  were  discussed :     '  Is  it  advisable  to  have  reg- 
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ular  exercises  in  Conipositioii  and  Declamation  in  our  common  scliools  ?  If  so, 
how?'  '  Should  a  teacher  require  his  pupils  to  give  the  exact  words  of  the 
author  in  reciting  rules  and  definitions?'  'Is  corporal  punishment  necessary 
under  any  circumstances  by  the  teacher  ?  '  On  the  latter  question  we  are  told  the 
decision  of  the  house  was  in  the  affirmative. 

Examination  for  State  Certificates  —  Change  of  Time.  —  At  the  request  of 
many  teachers  who  could  not  otherwise  attend,  notice  is  hereby  given  that  the 
next  Examination  for  State  Certificates  will  be  held  at  Blooraington,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  the  24th  and  25th  of  December,  in  stead  of  the  19th,  20lh,  and 
21st,  as  previously  announced  NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Supt.  Pub.  Inst. 


PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACH- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION, 

at     BLOOMIJJGTON,    DECEMBER,    25,     26, AND     27,1861. 

Wednesday,  December  25,  3  p.m. —  Meet  with  the  State  Xatural-History  Society 
to  dedicate  their  Museum  in  the  Normal-University  Building:  Address  by  Prof. 
J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville.     V  p.m. —  Social  gathering  in  Royce  Hall. 

Tlmrsday,  9  a.m. —  Devotional  Exercises.  9.15. —  Address  by  the  President, 
W.  H.  Wells,  Esq.  10.^- Essay  by  Miss  S.  L.  Stocking,  of  Galva:  subject,  'Im- 
portance of  History  in  Common  Schools'.  Music.  10.45. —  Drill  Exercise,  by  A. 
H.  Fitch.  11.13. —  Discussion.  2  p.m. —  Drill  Exercise:  Map-Drawing,  by  W. 
Woodard.  2.30. —  Lecture:  'Graded  Schools',  by  Wm.  M.  Baker,  of  Quincy. 
3.20. —  Music.  Discussion:  '  Ought  Free  Public  High  Schools  to  be  Sustained  ?  ' 
4. —  Essay :  '  Grammar  Schools ',  by  J.  Johannot,  of  Joliet.  7  p.m. —  Lecture : 
'Female  Education',  by  President  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  of  Illinois  College. 

Friday y  9  a.m. —  Devotions.  9.10. —  Essay:  'Primary  Schools',  by  Miss  A.  A. 
Mahoney,  of  Chicago.  9.23. —  Exercise  in  Gymnastics.  9.35. —  Drill  Exercise, 
by  the  President.  Music.  10.30. —  Election  of  Officers.  11. —  Essay:  'How  can 
Chemistry  be  Taught  in  Common  Schools  ? '  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner.  Discussion 
on  the  subject  of  the  Essay.  2  p.m. —  Music  and  Gymnastics.  2.15. —  Essay: 
'Teachers'  Institutes',  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Allen,  of  Wisconsin.  Discussion  on  the 
same  topic.  Music.  3.30. —  Lecture:  '  School  Discipline',  by  Rev.  G.  I.  King,  of 
Quincy.     Business,     7. —  Lecture,  by  Hon.  N.  Bateman.     Concluding  business. 

The  choir  of  the  Normal  School  will  furnish  the  music  for  the  whole  session. 

All  ladies  attending  the  meeting  will  be  cordially  entertained  by  the  citizens  of 
Bloomington,  and  hotel-charges  reduced  to  male  members  of  the  Association. 
The  St.  Louis,  Alton  and  Chicago  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  rail- 
roads will  return  members  who  pass  over  those  roads  in  coming  to  the  meeting, 
without  charge ;  it  is  expected  that  other  roads  will  grant  similar  favors. 

W.  H.  WELLS,  President. 

I.  STONE,  Je.,     ")     n„„,„;tt„„ 
E.  C.  HEWETT,  ^     Con^m'"ee. 


.•]■ 


WM.'m.  BAKEE,  r°°^'^<'Sramma 
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NOTES      AND 


U  E  R  I  E  S. 


AxswKUS. — Qucri/  4.G  (p.  303).  "  Who  has  been  called  the  greatest,  wisest  and 
meanest  of  all  mankind  V  " 

Atiswcr.  In  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  lines  281-2,  we  find  the  following: 

"If  parta  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined; 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind!  "  . 

The  allusion  is  to  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  who  is  famous  under  the  common 
name  of  Lord  Bacon.  Bertram. 

Query  47  (p.  3u3).  "Who  wrote  the  celebrated  romance  called  Utopia?" 
Ansiixr.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  made  lord-chancellor  to  Henry  VIII  in 
1529,  being  the  first  layman  that  ever  held  the  office.  The  Utopia  was  published 
at  Louvain  in  1516,  when  he  was  thirty-six  years  of  age.  It  was  written  in  Latin; 
and  gives  an  account  of  an  imaginary  commonwealth  in  the  island  of  Utopia, 
where  the  social  and  political  life  were  perfect.  Utopia  signifies  'No-place';  the 
name  is  from  the  Greek  ov  and  tottoq,  and  not,  as  might  easily  be  supposed,  from 
ev  (good)  and  tottoq  (place).  Q.  Q. 

Qtim-y  48  (p.  303).  "Who  introduced  the  printing-press  into  England?" 
Ansioer.  The  question  is  not  free  from  doubt.  There  are  several  copies  of  a 
book  dated  1468,  and  printed  at  Oxford,  '  Exposicio  sancti  Jeronimi  in  simbolo 
apostolorum ';  and  those  who  believe  it  the  first  book  printed  in  England  ascribe 
it  to  a  foreigner,  one  Frederic  Corscllis.  Others  claim  that  the  date  upon  it  is 
incorrect;  that  in  stead  of  MCCCCLXVIII  it  should  be  MCCCCLXXVIIL  The 
large  majority  of  investigators  say  that  William  Caxton  was  the  first  printer  in 
England.  He  was  born  1412  and  died  in  1492,  the  year  of  the  discovery  of 
America.  The  first  book  in  the  English  language  was  printed  by  him  without 
date ;  some  fix  its  issue  at  Ghent  in  1471 ;  others,  as  Allibone  sets  forth,  with 
greater  probability  say  it  was  issued  at  Cologne  in  1476.  This,  however,  being 
taken  as  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  the  earlier  date  may  mark  its  beginning.  A 
copy  of  this  which  had  belonged  to  the  queen  of  Edward  IV,  Elizabeth  Grey,  sold 
at  the  Roxburgh  sale  in  1812  for  £1060  ISs.  Caxton  set  up  a  press  at  Westminster 
soon  after  1470,  and  his  first  book  there, 'The  Game  of  Chess',  bears  date  of 
1474.  We  may  therefore  safely  fix  the  date  of  the  first  book  printed  in  England 
and  in  English  at  18  years  before  the  discovery  of  America.  Ex-Typo. 

Query  50.  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  '  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver  ?  '         f.  f. 
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MORE  SALT-AND-SUGAR  PHILOSOPHY  IN  A  TEXT-BOOK. 


In  the  June  number  of  this  volume  of  the  Teacher  appeared  an 
article  entitled  'A  Solution  Question,  and  Answer  thereto',  in  which 
an  error  in  Parker's  Philosophy  was  exposed  :  the  light  of  experiment 
being  thrown  upon  a  fancied  fact  and  its  very  fanciful  explanation,  it 
appeared  that  the  author  of  that  work  had  indulged  in  some  baseless 
hypotheses,  and  had  offered  them  to  our  youth  as  the  results  of  phi- 
losophy. I  have  the  same  error,  with  some  additional  ones,  to  expose 
and  correct  in  another  text-book,  of  more  recent  date.  In  Quacken- 
bos's  Philosophy  we  find  the  following  paragraphs : 

"  In  like  manner  a  certain  amount  of  salt  and  sugar  may  be  success- 
ively dropped  into  a  tumbler  brimfull  of  water,  without  causing  it  to 
overflow.  The  particles  of  water,  which  are  supposed  to  be  globular, 
do  not  every  where  touch  each  other ;  and  the  particles  of  salt  are  ac- 
commodated in  the  interstices  between  them.  These,  in  turn,  leave 
minute  spaces  into  which  the  still  smaller  particles  of  sugar  find  their 
way."  {Page  13.)  The  author  then  suggests  an  illustration  like  that 
given  by  Mr.  Parker  :  that  if  we  should  take  a  pan  full  of  oranges,  we 
might  put  a  considerable  quantity  of  peas  into  the  pan  at  the  same 
time,  since  they  would  occupy  the  spaces  between  the  oranges ;  and 
that  we  might  then  add  a  quantity  of  fine  gravel,  which  would  occupy 
the  now  smaller  interstices. 

"  Porosity  is  the  property  of  having  pores.  It  belongs  to  all  bodies. 
That  water  is  porous  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  vessel  filled  with  it 
will  receive  considerable  quantities  of  salt  and  sugar  without  overflow- 
ing. What  can  become  of  these  substances  unless,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
their  particles  lodge  in  the  interstices  between  the  particles  of  water  ? 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  hot  water  receives  more  salt  and  sugar  with- 
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out  overflowing  than  cold.  Heat  expands  water, —  that  is,  forces  its 
particles  further  apart,  and  thus  enables  a  greater  quantity  of  salt  and 
sugar  to  lodge  between  them."  (Page  19.) 

As  I  may  presume  that  some  will  see  this  number  of  the  Teacher 
who  have  not  seen  the  article  of  last  June,  I  will  state  the  substance 
of  that  article.  First,  there  was  cited  the  objection  of  a  teacher  in 
Wisconsin  that  the  orange,-peas-and-fine-gravel  illustration  is  insufla- 
cient;  for,  if  we  first  put  the  fine  gravel  into  the  pan  with  our  oranges, 
we  can  not  get  in  the  peas ;  whereas  either  the  salt  or  the  sugar  may 
be  dissolved  first  without  afi'eeting  the  result.  Next  I  attacked  the 
assumed  fact,  and  showed  that  there  is  no  such  fact :  I  detailed  my 
experiments,  as  follows:  I  dissolved  in  two  fluid-ounces  of  cold  water 
(about  1000  grains)  360  grains  of  table-salt,  which  nearly  saturated  it, 
and  found  that  the  bulk  of  the  solution  was  about  15|  per  cent,  great- 
er than  before  :  I  then  added  to  the  same  liquid  720  grains  of  sugar ; 
and  when  it  was  entirely  dissolved,  I  found  a  further  increase  of  bulk 
amounting  to  43|  per  cent,  more,  making  a  total  increase  of  about  60 
per  cent.  I  found  that  if  I  had  added  sugar  enough  to  make,  accord- 
ing to  Youmans,  a  saturated  solution,  the  bulk  would  have  been  in- 
creased 137i  per  cent.  I  also  varied  the  experiment  by  dissolving 
the  sugar  first  and  then  the  salt,  with  the  same  results. 

This  settles  the  question  of  fact;  and,  of  course,  if  there  is  no  such 
fact,  that  theory  of  solution  can  not  be  true.  In  dissolving  any  sub- 
stance, water  does  not  simply  harbor  it  in  the  interstices  of  its  ^f  res,  if  it 
has  any.  Mr.  George  Payn  Quackenbos  is  as  deep  in  the  mire  as  his 
fellow  dreamer,  Mr.  Richard  G-reen  Parker.  Not  content  with  assert- 
ing all  that  a  philosopher  can  fairly  assert,  viz.,  that  porosity  is  a 
property  of  many  bodies,  he  asserts  it  of  all  bodies,  without  any  evi- 
dence ;  and  he  then  tries  to  prove  it  respecting  water  by  a  manu- 
factured ^fact'.  He  argues  the  question:  ''What  can  become  of 
these  substances,"  he  asks,  "  unless  their  particles  lodge  in  the  inter- 
stices between  the  particles  of  water  ?  "  Well,  sir,  I  think  it  would 
be  much  better  for  you  and  all  others  to  stop  giving  explanations  so 
positively  when  you  reach  the  limits  of  your  knowledge.  It  may  not 
be  pleasant  to  a  teacher  or  a  philosopher  to  say  '  I  do  n't  know ';  but 
he  often  has  no  right  to  say  any  thing  else.  If  we  are  willing  to  be 
guilty  of  the  honest  truth  with  our  pupils,  we  shall  tell  them  that  all 
speculations  about  the  atoms  of  matter,  their  forms,  arrangements,  re- 
lations, and  even  their  very  existence,  are  but  imaginations;  they  are 
mere  conceptions  or  ways  of  thinking,  that  we  get  up  as  the  ancients 
got  up  their  theory  of  crystal  spheres  carrying  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  in  the  heavens  above  us. 
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It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  solution 
as  a  mechanical  act.  It  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  Natural 
Philosophy  :  it  belongs  to  Chemistry.  Whoever  wants  information  on 
the  subject  from  books  resorts  to  works  on  chemistry,  where  it  is 
treated  as  a  chemical  phenomenon.  The  chemists,  having  to  deal 
with  facts  that  do  not  admit  of  any  mechanical  explanation,  although 
they  have  hypotheses  enough  of  their  own  to  confess,  do  not  feel  the 
need  of  any  such  explanations,  and  do  not  attempt  them. 

But  Mr.  Quackenbos,  having  nicely  tucked  away  his  salt  and  sugar 
in  the  chinks  of  the  water,  favors  us  with  a  theory  of  solution  by  aid 
of  heat.  /  Heat  expands  the  water,  forces  its  particles  further  apart, 
and  so  lets  in  more  salt  and  sugar.'  Now  I  should  like  to  know  what 
becomes  of  these  little  particles  of  heat  that  thus  act  the  part  of  wedges. 
*  Why,  sir,  heat  has  no  particles,'  But  if  the  argument  be  good  that 
the  salt  and  sugar  are  stowed  away  in  the  chinks  of  the  water  because 
the  particles  of  water  are  not  separated,  why  may  I  not  claim  that 
they  are  separated  by  particles  of  heat  when  the  water  is  warmed  ? 
Without,  however,  attempting  to  make  a  web  of  moonshine  to  catch 
flying  nonsense,  let  us  try  this  theory  of  solution  by  a  few  facts. 

Separation  of  the  particles  of  water  by  heat  is  offered  as  a  reason  why 
hot  water  will  dissolve  more  salt  and  sugar,  and  of  course  more  of 
other  substances,  than  cold  water.  But  it  happens  that  hot  ivater  will 
not  dissolve  more  salt  than  cold  icater.  Graham's  Chemistry,  the  only 
large  work  that  I  have  at  hand,  says  ''  According  to  the  experiments 
of  Fuchs,  pure  chloride  of  sodium  [common  salt]  has  exactly  the  same 
degree  of  solubility  in  hot  and  cold  water,  requiring  2.7  parts  of  water 
to  dissolve  it;  or,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  37  of  salt  at  all  temper- 
atures." {Page  328.)  Mr.  Quackenbos's  theory  breaks  down,  then, 
on  the  very  first  example  that  he  names  in  illustration.  And  it  is 
singular  that  the  practical  chemist  Youmans,  in  his  Handbook  of 
Household  Science  (p.  208),  suggests  precisely  the  contrary  reason 
for  the  aid  which  heat  renders  to  solution  :  "  this  it  seems  to  do  ",  says 
he,  by  "  repelling  the  particles  of  the  solid  body  from  each  other,  thus 
assisting  the  water  to  insinuate  itself  among  them,  by  which  its  action 
is  helped."  This  reasoning  is  true  so  far  as  the  mere  act  of  solution 
is  concerned ;  but  it  will  not  account  for  the  fact  that  hot  water  will 
retain  more  of  most  soluble  substances  than  cold  water.  Heat  also 
aids  solution  by  creating  currents  in  the  liquid,  which  carry  away  from 
the  solid  the  saturated  portions  of  the  fluid. 

Common  salt  is  not  the  only  example  that  can  be  cited  against  Mr. 
Quackenbos's  mechanical  theoi'y  of  solution.  Chlorate  of  soda  is  pre- 
cisely similar,  and  of  nearly  the  same  solubility,  as  water  takes  up  35 
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per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glauber's  salts,  is  more 
singular  still :  as  the  temperature  of  the  solvent  water  rises  from  32 
degrees,  it  dissolves  more  of  the  salt  till  it  passes  91  degrees:  then  as 
the  water  grows  hotter,  the  less  of  the  salt  will  it  dissolve,  until  the 
temperature  is  about  170°,  at  which  degree  the  solvent  power  is  the 
same  as  at  88°;  and  any  further  increase  of  temperature  produces  no 
effect  either  way.  Lime  is  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  hot; 
any  assumed  quantity  of  water  will  dissolve  about  twice  as  much  lime 
when  ice-cold  as  when  boiling-hot.  But  if  sugar  and  lime  are  di- 
gested together,  a  much  larger  share-of  lime  is  taken  up  :  not  because 
the  lime  is  more  soluble  then,  but  because  the  lime  and  sugar  form  a 
compound  which  is  more  soluble  than  lime  alone.  But  this  compound, 
most  soluble  at  moderate  temperatures,  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water. 
These  examples  show  what  every  chemist  knows,  how  impossible  it 
is  to  explain  solution  on  a  mechanical  hypothesis,  as  attempted  by  Mr, 
Quackenbos.  And  our  exposition  of  these  errors  of  P.  and  Q.  ought 
to  show  all  teachers  how  little  they  can  rely  upon  their  text-books  or 
upon  themselves  when  the  path  of  plain  fact  is  deserted  for  the  cloud- 
land  of  hypothesis.  u.  u. 


STEEL  PENS. 


[The  following  article  we  cut  from  the  Boston  Christian  Freeman, 
of  October  4.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  lately  Mayor 
Boston ;  and  we  have  ocular  evidence  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  written 
some  six  or  seven  years  since,  which  looks  as  if  it  were  written  with  a 
stick,  or  at  least  with  the  stub  of  a  quill,  that  he  practices  what  he 
preaches  —  abstinence  from  steel  pens. — b.] 

One  of  your  correspondents,  a  few  weeks  since,  closed  his  communi- 
cation with  I  abominate  steel  2^ens.  He  is  a  sensible  man,  and  two 
circumstances  confirm  me  in  that  opinion,  viz :  because  he  prays  for  a 
return  to  goose-quills,  and  takes  your  excellent  paper. 

Since  the  general  introduction  of  steel  pens  poor  penmanship  has 
multiplied.  If  you  compare  the  chirography  of  the  old  writers  of  one 
hundred  years  ago,  for  example,  in  the  various  record-ofiices  of  Bos- 
ton, or  the  towns  of  New  England,  the  agreeable  fact  is  incontroverti- 
bly  established  that  the  people  at  that  remote  period  wrote  a  plainer 
and  far  more  easy  hand  to  read  than  the  people  of  our  enlightened 
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age.  Now,  sir,  steel  pens  arc  chargeable  with  a  part  of  the  difficulty. 
But  that  is  not  all :  a  paragraph  ran  through  the  press  a  few  weeks 
ago  with  an  account  like  this,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walker,  President 
at  Harvard  College,  had  a  lame  arm  in  consequence  of  using  one  of 
these  modern  abominations  —  a  thousand  times  inferior  to  quills. 

Were  your  humble  servant  a  learned  professor  of  philosophy,  ac- 
companying this  communication  would  be  a  prodigiously-long  disserta- 
tion on  electricity;  in  which  the  attempt  would  be  made  to  show  how  one 
habitually  using  a  steel  pen,  as  a  doctor  of  divinity  or  any  other  studious 
doctor  would  naturally  make  the  ink  flow,  might  have  the  electrical 
condition  of  his  bod}^  disturbed  and  poured  out  at  the  nib  of  a  steel 
pen.  In  that -case,  lameness  of  the  arm  would  follow,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  draughts  made  directly  upon  the  brain  through  the  telegraph- 
ic ajDparatus  packed  in  the  muscles  between  one's  head  and  fingers. 

Possibly,  Mr.  Editor,  much  of  the  vapid  matter  of  the  modern  press 
maybe  due  to  enfeebled  brains,  exhausted  of  their  ordinary  quantum 
of  literary  energy  by  being  drawn  off  through  steel  pens.  Something- 
has  weakened  a  good  many  noddles.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  great  poet 
who  wrote  with  a  steel  pen  ?  Where  is  the  historian  who  has  sent  a 
volume  into  the  world  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  quill  ?  A  great 
somebody,  for  the  life  of  me  I  can  n't  recollect  who  it  was,  positively 
wrote  an  ode  to  his  gray  goose-quill.  Does  any  body  in  these  last 
days  of  good,  plain  letter-writing  sing  pasans  to  steel  pens?    No,  sir. 

Well,  to  proceed,  a  few  years  since  I  was  in  the  city  of  Birming- 
ham, and,  among  other  curious  and  extraordinary  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, was  one  for  making  steel  pens.  The  machinery  was 
beautiful,  working  as  though  it  had  an  interior  spirit  of  intelligence. 
A  methodical  description  of  the  establishment  would  excite  your  sur- 
prise, especially  that  part  of  it  which  would  include  six  hundred  pret- 
ty, tidily-dressed  English  girls.  They  really  constituted  an  interest- 
ing feature  in  the  multiplied  operations  of  that  pen-making  mill. 
How  many  men  and  boys  were  also  engaged  in  the  heavy  manipula- 
tions of  rolling  bars  of  steel  into  thin  ribbons,  from  which  a  flat  piece 
was  struck  out  by  a  die,  afterward  to  be  rolled  into  a  cylinder  by  the 
female  laborers,  is  beyond  my  ken.  They  informed  me  that  in  that 
particular  Birmingham  factory  ten  pens  were  made  annually  for  every 
human  being  on  the  globe  !  The  population  supposed  to  be  —  ever  so 
many  millions,  some  idea  of  the  activity  of  pen-makers  may  be  im- 
agined. Yet  in  that  same  city  there  are  several  other  pen-factories, 
immensely  large,  besides  those  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Then 
there  are  those  of  France,  and  lastly  those  of  Germany,  all  turning 
out  pens  faster  than  a  watch  ticks. 
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Siuce  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  do  not  use  steel  pens,  of  which 
your  humble  correspondent  who  is  writing  this  familiar  article  is  one, 
1  asked  the  gentleman  who  took  me  over  the  premises  about  the  de- 
mand for  them.  To  my  horror,  he  said  it  was  on  the  increase.  Con- 
sequently, farewell  to  legible  writing  for  the  next  two  hundred  years. 
"Well,  sir,"  said  I,  "where  do  they  all  go;  and  what  becomes  of 
them  ?  "  He  shook  his  head ;  which  was  as  much  as  to  say  it  is  a 
mooted  point,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  pins.     What  becomes  of  them  ? 

Do  n't  you  see,  my  friend,  what  a  capital  text,  as  you  of  the  cloth 
would  call  it,  for  a  curious  dissertation  on  the  marvelous  operations 
in  Nature's  laboratory  for  carrying  brass  pins  through  the  medium  of 
the  atmosphere  and  depositing  their  decomposed  elements  in  fitting 
localities,  to  be  again  dug  up  in  after  ages,  and,  perhaps,  turned  once 
more  into  the  form  of  pens  ! 

Present  my  thanks,  if  you  please,  to  the  man  who  despises  steel 
pens.  Were  he  up  for  Grovernor  or  Mayor,  he  might  count  upon  one 
vote.  Those  who  ndyoeate  free  ferries  and  old-fashioned  goose-quills 
are  my  admiration.  Sir,  yours,  J.  v.  C.  S. 


READING    AND     STUDY     OF     THE     SCRIPTURES. 


Under  this  title  we  find  in  Broionson' s  Quarterly  Bevieio  for  Oc- 
tober a  very  interesting  and  instructive  article,  portions  of  which  have 
such  a  relation  to  questions  agitated  in  educational  circles,  and  other 
portions  have  such  value  as  literary  criticisms,  that  we  shall  enrich 
our  pages  with  several  extracts.  Dr.  Brownson  is  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  an  erratic  genius  whose  chief  notoriety  is  derived  from 
his  running  through  so  many  forms  of  opinion  and  so  many  church- 
relations,  and  who  has  ended  a  career  of  radicalism  by  putting  on 
handcuffs  and  sealing  his  lips  to  all  utterance  of  independent  and 
manly  sentiment,  finding  a  prison-home  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Never  was  a  greater  mistake  :  those  who  read  frequently  Dr.  Brown- 
son's  writings  know  him  to  be  a  scholar  of  extensive  attainments,  an 
acute  reasoner,  a  clear-sighted  philosopher,  a  writer  of  great  power, 
and  above  all  a  calm,  earnest,  truthful  and  independent  man.  We 
never  read  his  works  without  both  profit  and  pleasure,  whether  we 
are  able  to  agree  with  him  in  opinion  or  not.  Since  he  has  been  pub- 
lishing his  review  as  a  Catholic  review,  we  have  not  often  seen  it,  not 
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having  any  special  leaning  toward  that  side  in  theology  and  polity. 
But  we  know  the  man  to  be  worthy  of  respect  and  honor.  We  say 
these  introductory  words  simply  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  any  who  may 
have  been  infected  by  the  erroneous  representations  of  him  which  once 
were  common  in  our  newspapers,  and  to  bring  our  extracts  favorably 
before  our  readers. 

The  article  in  the  Review  is  a  notice  of  a  French  critical  work 
upon  the  Scriptures.  Brownson  laments  the  backwardness  of  Cath- 
olic scholars  and  theologians  in  the  departments  of  biblical  learnino- 
and  investigation,  and  yields  the  preeminence  to  Protestant  scholars. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  the  learned  men  of  his  own  Church  are 
pressing  forward  to  equal  or  greater  eminence.  He  then  uro-es  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  aihrms  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures  has  been  misunderstood ;  he 
thinks,  too,  that  opposition  to  Protestantism  has  iu  this  respect  had  a 
bad  influence  upon  the  Catholics  themselves.  He  thinks  the  vigor  of 
the  piety  of  the  Church  has  suffered  in  consequence.  The  Fathers 
studied  the  Scriptures,  and  were  the  strong  men ;  the  Doctors  studied 
and  epitomized  the  Fathers ;  the  Theologians  gave  compendiums  of  the 
Doctors;  and  modern  Professors  do  but  give  compendiums  of  these 
compends,  "  and  have  fallen  as  low  as  possible  without  falling  into 
nothing".  "The  remedy  for  the  evil,  in  our  judgment,  is  in  return- 
ing anew  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  in  drawing 
new  vigor  from  their  inspired  pages.  The  words  of  man,  however  true 
and  noble,  can  never  be  made  to  equal  the  words  of  God."  "  Let  us 
then  go  back  to  the  Scriptures,  study  them  as  did  the  Fathers,  at  least 
as  did  the  great  mediaeval  Doctors.  Let  us  take  iu  the  sublime  in- 
struction as  it  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  language  more 
beautiful  and  sublime  than  ever  did,  or  ever  could,  originate  with  un- 
inspired men." 

The  reviewer  next  passes  to  consider  the  English  versions  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  it  is  because  we  wish  his  testimony  to  the  value  of 
familiarity  with  the  Scriptures  even  as  a  mere  means  of  culture,  that 
we  call  attention  to  these  paragraphs.  For  our  own  part,  even  if  we 
did  not  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  treasure-house  in  which  are 
stored  words  of  divine  revelation,  we  should  urge  the  value  of  knowl- 
edge of  them  as  preeminently  the  English  classic  volume  :  how  much 
more,  then,  when  we  regard  not  merely  their  form  but  their  substance. 

"  What  we  in  the  English-speaking  world  most  want  is  a  good,  faith- 
ful, and  elegant  Translation  of  the  Scriptures.  To  no  mere  English 
reader  will  the  Latinized  language  of  our  Douay  Version  ever  be  at- 
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tractive,  especially  if  he  has  been  early  accustomed  to  read  the  Script- 
ures in  the  Version  made  by  order  of  James  I  of  England." 

"  We  have  heretofore  expressed  our  opinion  that,  in  any  attempt  at 
a  retranslation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Eualish  for  Catholics,  King 
James's  Version  should  be  taken  as  the  basis,  correcting  it  according 
to  the  readings  of  the  Vulgate,  and  avoiding  its  mistranslations  and  its 
few  grammatical  and  literary  errors.  Never  was  our  language  in  so 
good  a  state  for  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  as  it  was  at  the  time 
when  that  Translation  was  made.  It  had  then  a  majestic  simplicity, 
a  naturalness,  an  ease,  grace,  and  vigor,  which  it  has  been  gradually 
losing  since,  and  which,  if  not  wholly  lost,  we  owe  to  the  influence  of 
that  Translation  together  with  the  Book  of  Comiuon  Prayer." 

"  No  Translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  English  of  our  best 
writers  at  the  present  day  could  be  endured  by  any  reader  of  taste 
and  judgment.  Every  day  does  our  language  depart  more  and  more 
from  the  grandeur,  strength,  and  simplicity,  which  marked  it  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  j  and  proves 
very  clearly  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  at  least  in  the  English 
version,  is  growing  less  and  less  common,  or  that  scholars  who  have 
never  familiarized  themselves  with  that  version,  and  formed  their  taste 
by  its  study,  have  gained  the  mastery  in  our  modern  literary  world. 
Say  what  we  will,  since  the  time  of  Burke,  the  Celtic  genius,  aided  by 
French  influence,  has  been  triumphing  over  the  old  Anglo-Saxon ; 
and  pompousness  of  diction,  and  diff'useness  of  style,  have  taken  the 
place  of  terseness  and  simplicity.  These  facts  render  it  impracticable 
for  even  our  best  scholars  to  produce  a  new  translation  of  the  Script- 
ures that  could  equal,  in  literary  merit,  the  Protestant  Version. 

"It  is  true,  the  version  called  the  'Douay  Bible'  was  made  and  pub- 
lished before  that  of  the  translators  designated  by  King  James, —  the 
New  Testament,  at  Bheims,  in  1582,  and  the  Old  Testament,  at 
Douajr,  in  1609 ;  but  it  was  made  under  great  disadvantages,  by  Eng- 
lishmen exiled  from  their  own  country,  living,  and  in  part  educated, 
abroad,  and  habitually  speaking  a  foreign  language.  They  were 
learned  men  ■  but  they  had,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  the  genius  and 
idioms  of  their  own  language,  and  evidently  were  more  familiar  with 
Latin  and  French  than  with  their  mother  tongue.  Such  men  could 
not  produce  a  model  translation ;  nor  could  we,  as  English  scholars, 
wish  the  best  translation  they  could  produce  to  be  the  model  or  stand- 
ard to  which  our  language  should  be  obliged  to  conform 

In  literary  merit  it  can  in  no  respect  compare  with  the  Protestant  Ver- 
sion ;  compared  with  that,  it  is  weak,  tasteless,  and  inharmonious.  We 
might  prove  this  by  illustrations  taken  any  where ;  but  take,  as  it  first 
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occurs  to  us,  the  first  verse  of  the  first  Psalm.  lu  the  Douay  Version 
it  reads  :  *  Blessed  is  the  man  who  hath  not  walked  in  the  counsel  of 
the  ungodly,  nor  stood  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sat  in  the  chair  of 
pestilence.'  In  the  Protestant  Version  it  reads:  'Blessed  is  the  man 
that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the 
way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.'  In  this  last 
version  the  parallelism  of  the  Hebrew  is  better  preserved,  and  the 
moral  idea  is  carried  out  without  change  or  interruption.  But  in  the 
first  the  moral  continuity  is  broken,  and  there  is  a  sudden  transition 
from  the  moral  to  the  physical  order,  by  substituting 'the  chair  of 
pestilence'  for  'the  seat  of  the  scornful',  which  is  not  only  better 
English,  but  a  more  faithful  rendering  of  the  original.  Take  another 
illustration,  from  the  payer  of  Habakkuk.  In  the  Douay  Version  it 
reads  :  '  0  Lord,  I  have  heard  thy  hearing,  and  was  afraid.  0  Lord, 
thy  work,  in  the  midst  of  the  years,  bring  it  to  life.  In  the  midst  of 
the  years  thou  shalt  make  it  known  :  when  thou  art  angry,  thou  wilt 
remember  mercy.  Grod  will  come  from  the  South,  and  the  Holy  One 
from  Mount  Pharan.  His  glory  covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth 
is  full  of  his  praise.  His  brightness  shall  be  as  the  light :  horns  are 
in  his  hands.  There  is  his  strength  hid :  death  shall  go  before  his 
face.  And  the  devil  shall  go  forth  from  his  feet.'  The  Protestant 
Translation  reads:  '0  Lord,  I  have  heard  thy  speech,  and  was  afraid: 
O  Lord,  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years,  in  the  midst  of 
the  years  make  known ;  in  wrath  remember  mercy.  God  came  from 
Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran.  Selah.  His  glory 
covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  was  full  of  his  praise.  And  his 
brightness  was  as  the  light;  he  had  horns  coming  out  of  his  hand: 
and  there  was  the  hiding  of  power.  Before  him  went  the  pestilence, 
and  burning  coals  went  forth  at  his  feet.'" 

"  There  is  no  question  as  to  which  of  these  two  translations  is  the 
most  elegant  and  genuinely  English ;  but  a  better  translation  than 
either  is,  perhaps,  the  following,  from  Dr.  Noyes,  excepting  that  we 
prefer  the  word  'Lord'  to  the  word  'Jehovah': 

"  '0  Jehovah,  I  have  heard  thy  words,  and  tremble. 
0  Jehovah,  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years, 
In  the  midst  of  the  years  make  it  known, 
In  wrath  remember  mercy  ! 
God  Cometh  from  Teman, 
And  the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran  ; 
His  glory  covereth  the  heavens, 
And  the  earth  is  full  of  his  praise. 
His  brightness  is  as  the  light ; 
Rays  stream  forth  from  his  hand, 
62 
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And  there  is  the  hiding-place  of  his  power. 
Before  him  goeth  the  pestilence, 
And  the  plague  foUoweth  his  steps.' 

"  '■  Rays  stream  forth  from  his  hands '  is  better  either  than  'horns 
are  in  his  hands',  or  'he  had  horns  coming  out  of  his  hand';  yet  the 
word  stream  is,  perhaps,  too  modern,  and  we  should,  perhaps,  prefer 
the  rendering  suggested  in  a  Note  to  the  Douay  Bible,  'beams  of  light 
came  forth  from  his  hand'.  The  great  fault  of  Dr.  Noyes's  Transla- 
tion is  in  his  too  wide  departure  from  the  phraseology  of  the  Protest- 
ant Version,  and  the  too  modern  cast  which  he  gives  to  his  language." 

Dr.  Brownson  next  remarks  upon  some  special  differences  between 
the  Douay  Version  and  King  James's.  He  tells  us  that  Abp.  Kenrick 
in  revising  the  Douay  has  substituted  repent  for  do  penance  in  Matt, 
iii:  2,  etc.,  as  a  truer  rendering  of  the  agite  poenitentiam  of  the  Vul- 
gate, the  phrase  do  jyenance  having  a  certain  technical  meaning.  He 
thinks  it  desirable  that  in  the  language  of  religion  there  should  be  no 
greater  difference  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  than  is  necessary. 

The  following  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  article;  and  upon  it 
the  Independent  remarks,  "  It  may  prove  that  Dr.  Brownson  has  hit 
upon  the  very  expedient  that  shall  solve  the  vexed  question  of  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools.  His  spirit  of  candor  in  this  mat- 
ter should  be  reciprocated  by  Protestants." 

"  We  have  no  intention,  in  any  thing  we  have  said,  to  derogate  from 
the  authority  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  That  text,  corrected  or  amended 
according  to  the  most  authentic  copies,  is  authoritative  for  all  Catho- 
lics, and  is,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  eminent  critics, 
upon  the  whole,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  exact  reading  of  the  orig- 
inal Scriptures  which  is  now  possible.  It  is,  and  must  be,  for  Catho- 
lics, authority  in  all  doctrinal  discussions.  We  have  not  been  speak- 
ing of  it,  but  of  an  English  translation,  which  may  be  read  by  English 
readers  with  pleasure  and  profit;  but  not  of  a  translation  that  is  ever 
to  supersede  for  the  theologian  the  Vulgate,  or  to  be  clothed  with 
authority  in  controversies.  Our  simple  suggestion  is,  that  such  trans- 
lation should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Protestant  Version,  but  con- 
forming to  the  readings  of  the  Vulgate  where  they  differ  from  those 
of  the  received  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts.  Such  a  translation,  we 
think,  would  gradually  come  into  general  use,  and  ultimately  supplant, 
in  the  English-speaking  world,  the  Protestant  Version  now  in  use.  It 
would  quietly  settle  the  dispute  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  as 
to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Public  Schools,  remove  a  great  ob- 
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jection  which  Catholics  now  have  to  those  schools,  and  go  &r  to  re- 
lieve us  from  the  necessity  we  are  now  under  of  establishing  schools 
for  ourselves.  But,  however  this  may  be,  we  can  not  close  these 
desxiltory  remarks  without  urging  upon  all  Catholics  the  most  attent- 
ive and  assiduous  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  best  means  of 
enliahtening  and  confirming  their  faith,  of  elevating  their  devotion, 
:  f  puriiying  and  strengthening  their  piety,  and  giving  robustnefis  and 
vigor  to  their  religious  life." 

We  can  not  but  regret  that  some  cause — what  cause  we  can  not  as- 
sert, but  we  think  it  is  sectarianism  in  teachers  and  in  the  c-ommunity, 
giving  rise  to  a  mutual  jealousy  —  has  prevented  that  free  tise  of  the 
Bible  in  schools  which  we  remember  as  existing  thirty  years  ago. 
If  teachers  knew  better  the  proper  limits  of  attachment  to  their  own 
peculiar  views,  and  would  assume  only  common  grounds,  perhaps  the 
old  freedom  misht  return.  EDITOR. 


CLUB 


EXERCISES. 


Thi  forty-six  exercises  with  clubs  used  in  my  gymnasitim  consti- 
tute a  very  complete  svstem  of  training:  with  this  favorite  means  of 
muscle-culture. 

The  club  for  adults,  if  made  of 
beach,  birch,  or  maple,  should  be 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
three-and-a-half  in  diameter.  The 
handle  should  be  of  a  size  convenient 
to  the  hand,  with  a  knob  at  the  end 
to  keep  the  hand  from  sliding  off. 

Xo.  1.  The  clubs  hang  at  the 
sides,  each  hand  grasping  firmly,  be- 
ing careful  not  to  ptish  the  index 
finger  toward  the  body  of  the  club, 
but  keep  it  close  with  the  rest  of  the 
hand.  First  raise  the  right  arm  as 
the  left  is  represented  in  Fig.  1  five 
jj,,  I  —  times.     Same  with  the  left.     Then 

alternately  and  simtiltaneously.  each  five  times. 
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No.  2.  Raise  the  right  hand  exactly  as  it  is  represented  in  Fig.  1. 
Left  the  same.     Alternately  and  simultaneously. 

Each  and  all,  five  times,  being  careful  not  to  bend  the  elbows  or 
wrists.  This  last  point  is  very  important.  In  every  exercise  be  care- 
ful not  to  bend  the  wrist  or  elbow,  except  in  those  which  distinctly 
require  that  they  should  be  bent.  I  have  more  trouble  with  my  pu- 
pils in  regard  to  this  bending  the  wrist  in  the  club  exercises  than  in 
any  other  matter  in  an  entire  course  of  gymnastic  training. 

No.  3.  Holding  the  right  hand  as  the  left  is  represented  in  Fig.  1, 
carry  it  directly  upward  till  it  is  exactly  perpendicular,  five  times. 

Let  me  say,  in  bi'ief,  that  every  thing  in  this  club-series  is  done 
FIVE  TIMES,  sinless  othenvise  ordered. 

Left  hand  the  same.  Alternately  and  simultaneously.  The  alter- 
nate part  is  represented  in  Fig.  2. 

No.  3.  Hold  the  right  hand  as  it  is 
represented  in  Fig.  1,  and  carry  it  up 
sidewise  until  it  is  exactly  perpendicular 
over  the  shoulder. 

Left  arm  the  same.  Alternately  and 
simultaneously. 

No.  5.  Letting  the  right  club  hang 
down  by  the  right  leg,  carry  it  directly 
upward  in  front  until  perpendicular  over 
the  shoulder. 

Left  club  the  same.  Alternately  and 
simultaneously. 

No.  6.  Letting  the  right  club  hang 
by  the  leg,  carry  it  directly  upward  at 
the  side  until  it  is  perpendicular  over 
the  shoulder. 

Left  club  the  same.  Alternately  and 
simultaneously. 

No.  7.  Perform  the  right-hand  exer- 
Pig  2.  cise  of  No.  2  and  the  left  of  No.  1,  al- 

ternately and  simultaneously. 

No.  8.  Perform  the  right-hand  exercise  of  No.  3  and  the  left  of  No. 
2,  alternately  and  simultaneously. 

No.  9.  The  right  of  No.  4  and  the  left  of  No.  3,  alternately  and 
simultaneously. 

No.  10.  The  right  of  No.  5  and  the  left  of  No.  4,  alternately  and 
simultaneously. 
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No.  11.  The  right  of  No.  6  and  the  left  of  No.  5,  alternately  and 
simultaneously. 

No.  12.  Hold  the  two  clubs  as  the  left  is  represented  in  Fig.  2. 
Without  moving  the  arms,  bring  the  right  club  over,  so  that  it  will 
lie  on  the  arm.  As  it  is  carried  back,  bring  over  the  left  one.  When 
you  have  alternated  five  times,  then  perform  the  same  simultaneously. 

No.  13.   Hold  the  arms  horizontal  at  the  sides,  and  do  the  same  as 

in  No.  12. 

No.   14.    Holding   the   two    arms 

horizontal  in  front,  hold  the  clubs 
perpendicular.  Now  kt  the  clubs 
fall  sidewise,  both  to  the  right,  until 
I  they  are  horizontal;  then  to  the  left, 
'  and  so  alternate  five  times.  Now  let 
them  fall  toward  each  other,  then 
from  each  other,  and  so  alternate  five 
times. 

No.  15.  Hold  the  arms  horizontal 
at  the  sides,  and  do  the  same  as  in 
No.  14. 

No.  16.  Beginning  as  in  No.  13, 
carry  the  arms  (keeping  them  horizontal,  and  not  bending  the  elbows) 
directly  apart  from  each  other,  and  so  around,  backward  as  far  as  your 
shoulders  will  allow.  Now  bring  the  farther  end  of  the  clubs  togeth- 
er on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Carry  them  out  again  at  the  sides,  hold- 
ing the  clubs  perpendicular.  Now  bring  the 
farther  ends  of  the  clubs  together  close  to  the 
nose.  Carry  out  sidewise  again.  Let  them 
fall  on  the  arms,  not  bending  the  elbows. 
Now  up  perpendicular  again.  Then  let  them 
fall  backward,  as  represented  in  Fig.  3. 

Now  bring  them  over  in  front,  letting  them 
fall  perpendicular.  And  so  backward  and 
forward  ten  times,  being  careful  not  to  let  the 
arms  bend  or  change  their  place. 

No.  17.  Hold  the  clubs  as  represented  in 
Fig.  4. 

Throw  them  directly  upward  as  far  as  you 
can  reach,  and  let  them  fall  on  the  back,  then 
again  in  front,  and  so  alternate  twenty  times.  Fig.  4. 
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Fig.  5. 


No.  18.  Hold  tlie  clubs  as  represented  in  Fig.  4,  except  they  should 
be  the  other  end  up.  Push  the  right  one  directly  off  the  shoulder 
backward,  and  bringing  it  down  by  the  side,  raise  it  until  it  is  hori- 
zontal in  front.  Now  while  this  one  is  returning  in  the  same  track  to 
the  place  of  beginning,  let  the  left  one 
perform  the  same  journey.  And  so  al- 
ternate ten  times. 

This  one  will  be  difficult  to  learn,  but 
a  favorite  when  completely  C(^nquered. 

No.   19.    Beginning   as   in  No.    16, 
thrust  them  up  and  out  sidewise,  as  in  / 
Fig.  5,  and  bring  them   down  close  to: 
the  legs,  as  shown   in  the  dotted  line,  \ 
and  then  carry  them  round  on  the  back, 
letting  them  fall  down,  on  the  back  as 
far  as  possible,  and  bring  them  to  the 
place  of  beginning.     Thrust  them   out 
the   other    way,   and    swing   them    the 
opposite  way.    So  continue  ten  times. 

No.  20.  Hold  the  clubs  as  represented  in  Fig.  6,  one  exactly  in 
front  and  the  other  exactly  behind,  and  carry  them  directly  upward, 
letting  them  just  touch  as  they  pass  each  other  over  the  head,  and  then 
letting  them  fall  down  horizontal,  so  that  they  are  exactly  reversed. 
Continue  the  same  ten  times. 

No.  21.  Hold  the  body 
exactly  as  represented  in 
Fig.  7,  and  reverse  the  clubs 
ten  times,  being  careful  not 
to  allow  the  wrists  or  elbows 
to  bend.  Each  time  as  you 
carry  the  club  behind,  it 
will  lop  down,  forming  an 
angle  with  the  arm,  unless 
great  care  be  exercised. 

No.    22.     Holding     the 

right  club  as  represented  in 

Fig.  2,  and  letting  the  left 

hang  by  the  side,  whirl  the 

fig.6.  right   slowly,  keeping  the 
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elbow  and  wrist  quite  stijff  (as  iu  nearly  all  the  other  exercises),  and 
make  a  perfect  circle  with  the  fiirther  end  of  the  club.  Then  the 
sam§  with  the  left.  Alternately  and  simultaneously.  The  whirling 
in  all  the  above  is  forward. 

Now  go  over  the  same, 
whirling  the  club  backward. 
Then  whirl,  with  the  same 
changes,  in  front  of  the 
body,  and  lastly  behind  the 
back. 

These    twenty-two    club- 
exercises,  which  I  name  my 
Fi^. 7.  'First  Series  of  Exercises 

with  Clubs ',  will  give  great  satisfaction  and  enduring  interest  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  fine  arms,  shoulders,  back,  and  chest. 


'AND     THEY    TOOK    AWAY    THE     SCAFFOLDING." 


At  length  the  work  was  finished,  and  the  buildhig  stood  alone ; 

A  noble-looking  edifice,  with  walls  of  solid  stone. 

Full  many  days  had  come  and  gone,  and  flowers  had  bloomed  to  fade, 

Since  first  they  gathered  there  to  see  its  firm  foundation  laid. 

And  steadily,  though  slowly,  the  stately  structure  rose, 

While  faithfully  the  workmen  toiled  from  dawn  till  daylight's  close. 

They  stood  upon  the  scaffolding  and  wrought  with  vigorous  hand, 

To  execute  the  fair  design  the  architect  had  planned. 

And  for  themselves  they  sought  to  rear  a  monument  of  skill, 

That  yet  should  last  when  each  strong  arm  grew  powerless  and  still. 

And  now  the  outward  form  complete,  henceforth  they  must  begin 

To  finish  all  the  spacious  rooms  and  decorate  within ; 

And  while  the  slow-declining  sun  still  lent  a  parting  ray, 

Down  from  the  massive  walls  they  took  the  scaffolding  away. 

Tell  me,  are  there  not  some  structures,  though  unseen  by  human  ej'e, 
Slowly  rising,  rising  round  us,  as  the  days  and  weeks  go  by  ? 
Buildings  like  the  rare  and  costly  temples  of  the  sacred  word, 
Where  no  noise  of  busy  hammers,  where  no  jarring  sound  is  heard  ? 
See  the  gentle  mother  kneeling  by  her  softly-slumbering  child  ! 
Hear  the  fervent  prayer  ascending  to  the  Pure  and  Un  defiled  ! 
As  she  pleads  for  heavenly  guidance,  and  for  wisdom  to  control 
Every  step  in  the  uprearing  of  that  temple  of  the  soul. 
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See  the  kindly  warning  given  and  the  mild  reproving  eye 

Shield  liini  from  the  power  of  evil  when  temptations  linger  nigh. 

All  unwearied,  still  she  labors  on  the  scaffolding  of  youth, 

Ever  turning  for  instruction  to  the  Book  of  Holy  Truth. 

But  the  years  are  gliding  onward,  and  the  hour  at  length  has  come 

When  the  boy,  now  grown  to  manhood,  leaves  his  fondly-cherished  home. 

Goes  to  meet  the  world's  caresses,  or  perchance  its  darkest  frown  ; 

But  alone  he  now  must  meet  it,  for  his  scaffolding  is  down. 

Tell  me,  do  we  idly  loiter  ?  is  there  one  who  does  not  view 
Some  great  work  lo  be  accomplished,  something  he  must  be  and  do  ? 
Be  our  life-cup  drcgged  with  sorrow,  let  it  flash  with  joy  and  mirth, 
We  are  all  but  fellow  workmen  on  the  scaffolding  of  earth. 
He  who  planned  this  glorious  system  gave  to  each  a  mission  high, 
And  we  can  not  cease  from  building  our  own  mansions  for  the  sky. 
Build  we  on  the  Rock  of  Ages  ?  or  upon  the  treacherous  sand  ? 
While  eternity's  vast  ocean  rolls  and  thunders  on  the  strand, 
When  the  swift-advancing  billows  rise  and  sweep  above  us  all, 
Will  our  walls  remain  unshaken  ?  will  our  trusted  mansions  fall  ? 
If  we  toil  as  earnest  laborers,  then  our  works  can  never  die, — 
We  shall  rear  a  shining  temple,  for  yon  City,  fair  and  high ; 
We  shall  wear  a  spotless  garment,  and  a  never-fading  crown. 
When  our  work  on  earth  is  ended,  and  our  scaffolding  is  down. 

Chicago  Teacher. 


SCHOOL        EXERCISES. 


QUESTIONS    USED  AT  THE    ANNUAL    EXAMINATION  OF    THE    MASTERS    DIVISIONS,  CHICAGO, 
JUNE  18,   1861.       FIRST  GRADE. 

Arithmetic. — Fifty  Jiiinutes  allowed  for  this  Exercise. —  1.  De- 
fine notation  and  numeration. 

2.  Add  the  following  numbers:  Three  hundred  and  one  millions 
and  ten;  one  billion,  one  hundred  thousand  and  one;  ten  millions, 
ten  thousand  and  ten ;  ten  billions  and  one  hundred  millions ;  one 
billion,  one  thousand  and  one  hundred. 

3.  Give  the  rule  for  contractions  in  multiplication,  when  the  multi- 
plier is  a  composite  number;  and  illustrate  by  an  example. 

4.  Divide  one  hundred  and  ten  millions,  one  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  ten,  by  eleven  millions,  one  thousand,  one  hundred  and  eleven. 

5.  Define  denominate  numbers,  and  give  examples. 

6.  Reduce  £18  75.  ScZ.  and  2  far.  to  farthinus.     Prove  the  work. 
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7.  For  what  is  cubic  measure  used  ?     For  what  is  Troy  weight 
used  ? 

8.  What  are  the  prime  factors  of  7684  ? 

9.  Reduce  the  fractious  |,  j\,  -^^  and  ^|  to  their  least  common  de- 
nomimitor. 

10.  Divide  .0101  by  .001. 

Grammar. — Thirty-five  minutes  allowed  for  this  Exercise. 

1.  Define  a  consonant. 

2.  Write  five  abstract  nouns. 

3.  Write  ten  pronominal  adjectives. 

4.  When  is  the  pronoun  thou  employed  in  preference  to  you? 

5.  What  are  the  respective  uses  of  who,  ivhich,  and  that  ? 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  compound  relative  pronoun,  and 
underscore  the  pronoun. 

7.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  hear,  used  interrogatively,  in  the  in- 
dicative mode. 

8.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb  overflow  ? 

9.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adverb  in  the  comparative  de- 
gree, and  underscore  the  adverb. 

10.  Name  the  different  ways  in  which  a  grammatical  predicate  may 
be  modified,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

Geography. —  Thirty  five  minutes  allowed  for  this  Exercise. 

1.  What  can  you  say  of  the  motions  of  the  earth? 

2.  Name  the  principal  animals  of  each  of  the  different  zones. 

3.  Name  and  describe  the  different  forms  of  government. 

4.  What  does  the  great  central  plain  of  the  United  States  embrace? 
Describe  it. 

5.  Climate  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Name  in  order  five  cities  and  towns  on  the  Ohio  river,  commenc- 
ing at  its  source. 

7.  In  what  direction  is  Pensacola  from  Washington  ? 

8.  Newfoundland  —  its  situation,  surface,  capital,  climate,  and  pro- 
ductions. 

9.  Draw  an  outline  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  its  gulfs,  bays, 
and  straits. 

10.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  Italy. 

Spelling. —  Brilliant.     Hideous.     Tangible.    Prudential.    Attor- 
ney.    Exaggerate.     Piecemeal.     Grievous.     Satiate.     Recumbent. 
53 
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P  U  N  C  T  U  A  T  I  0  N  .  — NcMBER    V. 


In  this  my  final  article,  we  should  have  much  ground  to  go  over  if 
I  were  attempting  a  formal  treatise  upon  the  subject;  but  it  has  been 
my  object  simp^  to  suggest  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  punctua- 
tion, and  to  indicate  the  general  rules  for  the  use  of  points.  Whoever 
fixes  these  firmly  in  mind  can  then  more  easily  and  profitably  extend 
his  acquaintance  with  the  subject  by  the  investigation  of  exceptions, 
and  special  cases. 

The  subject  of  Punctuation  properly  includes  the  consideration  of 
the  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals,  large  and  small;  italics;  marks  of 
reference,  of  ellipsis,  of  composition  or  division  of  words;  and  of  quo- 
tation :  in  short,  it  should  include  the  consideration  of  all  marks  used 
in  writing  and  in  printing,  except  the  choice  of  letters  in  spelling.  I 
shall  in  this  paper  consider  only  the  use  of  the  Eroteme,  the  Ecpho- 
neme,  the  Dash,  the  Parenthetic  Curves,  and  the  Brackets.  I  like 
Groold  Brown's  names  for  the  characters  ?  and  !,  and  favor  the  intro- 
duction of  them  in  place  of  the  old  names,  'interrogation  point'  and 
'exclamation  point'.  And  in  this  article  I  shall  borrow  largely  from 
two  gentlemen  who  have  written  wisely  and  well  upon  the  subject, 
Mandeville  and  Mulligan. 

The  Eroteme. — The  eroteme  is  put  at  the  close  of  a  direct  quest- 
ion, whether  it  requires  an  answer  or  is  put  in  an  interrogative  form 
for  emphasis  only.  In  such  cases  it  occupies  the  place  which  a  period 
would  fill  if  the  sentence  were  assertive.  It  may  also  be  used  where 
the  comma,  semicolon,  or  colon  would  be  proper  if  the  sentence  were 
assertive  :  but  in  such  cases  the  several  elements  must  be  to  such  a  de- 
gree separable  from  each  other  that  each  can  be  made  a  question.  I 
give  examples  from  Dr.  Mandeville  : 

1.  How  shall  a  man  obtain  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  By  impiety? 
theft?  murder?  adultery? 

2.  Will  the  Lord  cast  off  for  ever?  and  will  he  be  favorable  no  more? 

3.  Doth  his  promise  fail  for  evermore  ?  hath  God  forgotten  to  be 
gracious  ?  hath  he  in  anger  shut  up  his  tender  mercies  ? 

4.  Canst  thou  draw  out  the  leviathan  with  a  hook  ?  or  his  tongue 
with  a  cord  which  thou  lettest  down  ? 

Dr.  Mandeville  says  of  these  that  the  interrogation  points  at  the 
ends  of  the  examples  and  that  after  '  God '  in  the  first,  represent  pe- 
riods; that  in  the  middle  of  No.  3,  the  colon;  those  in  the  middles  of 
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Nos.  2  and  4,  the  semicolon;  and  those  in  No.  1  after  'impiety', 
'theft',  and  'murder',  commas.  In  illustration,  let  us  change  No.  1 
to  an  assertive  form,  supplying  what  is  omitted.  'A  man  will  in  some 
way  obtain  the  kingdom  of  God.  [He  will  obtain  it]  by  impiety,  theft, 
murder,  adultery.'  We  see  how  the  eroteme  is  said  to  represent,  or 
take  the  place  of,  other  points.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  not  of 
theoretic  value  only :  it  enables  us  to  decide  whether  the  word  fol- 
lowing the  eroteme  should  begin  with  a  capital  or  not :  for  such  de- 
cision we  need  only  settle  the  question  what  point  is  replaced  by  the 
eroteme. 

There  are  three  errors  into  which  one  may  fall  respecting  this  point. 
First,  he  may  fail  to  use  it  where  it  should  be  used,  substituting  dash- 
es or  commas  for  it.  Wilson  gives  this  example  of  such  error : 
"  What  is  civilization  —  where  is  it  —  what  does  it  consist  in  —  by 
what  is  it  excluded  —  where  does  it  commence  —  where  does  it  end  — 
how  is  it  defined  —  in  short,  what  does  it  mean  ?  "  An  eroteme  should 
supplant  each  dash,  and  each  question  should  begin  with  a  capital. 
Second,  he  may  be  disposed  to  use  it  after  what  is  no  question  in  fact, 
because  it  seems  such  :  thus,  for  example :  "  He  asked  me  when  I 
would  go  ? "  Now  here  is  no  question  at  all,  as  we  see  when  we  take 
the  supposed  interrogation  by  itself:  'when  I  would  go';  every  one 
sees  that  that  is  no  question.  "He  asked  me,  'When  will  you  go?'" 
Here  is  a  real  question,  and  I  put  an  eroteme  after  it.  Third,  he  may 
use  the  eroteme  when  the  ecphoneme  should  be  used,  the  apparent 
question  being  an  expression  of  emotion,  to  which  no  answer  is  ex- 
pected. It  may  some  times  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  cases  in 
which  one  or  the  other  should  be  used ;  but  when  one  is  pointing  his 
own  writing,  he  can  not  have  need  to  hesitate.  Briefly,  an  exclama- 
tory interrogation,  in  which  the  idea  of  inquiry  predominates,  takes  the 
eroteme :  an  interrogative  exclamation,  in  which  the  emotion  predom- 
inates, takes  the  ecphoneme.  Take,  for  instance,  Rev.  vi,  10:  "And 
they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  '  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and 
true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  ou 
the  earth  ? ' "  All  texts  and  versions  that  I  have,  including  the 
Douay  Bible  and  Sawyer's  Version,  the  Greek  text,  and  versions  in 
six  other  languages,  give  this  example  with  an  eroteme,  showing  that 
to  those  who  pointed  the  texts  the  inquiry  seemed  predominant;  but 
to  me  it  seems  an  impassioned  exclamation  in  interrogative  form,  re- 
quiring the  ecphoneme. 

The  Ecphoneme,  like  the  eroteme,  represents  either  of  the  four 
principal  points,  and  is  put  after  exclamatory  sentences  or  expressiona, 
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after  interjections  or  clauses  or  phrases  containing  them,  and  after 
terms  of  address  which  are  emphatic  with  emotion.  The  principal  er- 
rors to  which  an  inexperienced  punctuist  is  liable  respecting  this  point 
are  the  use  of  an  interrogation  point  in  place  of  it  as  already  spoken 
of;  and  the  use  of  the  ecphomene  in  trivial  sentences.  It  does  not 
give  force  to  a  composition  to  sprinkle  it  with  this  mark. 

Should  it  follow  an  interjection  immediately,  or  be  put  at  the  end 
of  the  clause  or  phrase  to  which  the  interjection  is  attached?  Gener- 
ally  the  latter.  "  Alas,  my  noble  boy,  that  thou  shouldst  die!"  This 
is  better  than  "Alas!  my  noble  boy!  that  thou  shouldst  die!" 

The  Parenthetic  Curves. — These  curves  are  used  to  indicate  a 
clause  or  phrase  not  essential  to  the  structure  of  the  main  sentence, 
and  which  is  so  far  extraneous  to  it  that  it  breaks  its  unity.  There 
are  often  in  a  structure  clauses  or  phrases  which  are  more  or  less  par- 
enthetical ;  but  these  are  not  inclosed  within  the  curves  unless  they 
break  its  unity  so  much  as  to  need  some  indication  of  that  fact.  When 
a  point  is  necessary  where  the  clause  is  thrown  in,  and  no  difterent 
point  is  needed  within  the  curves,  the  necessary  point  is  put  by  most 
printers  after  the  last  curve ;  Brown,  however,  would  give  a  different 
rule.  "  We  have,  he  believes  (but  he  is  in  error),  a  full  supply." 
Brown  would  put  a  comma  after  believes  and  another  immediately 
after  er7'or. 

Brackets  [  ]  are  principally  used  to  mark  an  interpolation  in  a 
quotation,  whether  it  is  direct  or  indirect.  For  example  :  "His  trans- 
lation of  the  sentence  is  this:  'Good  sense  [sapere  in  the  original]  is 
the  first  principle  and  the  parent-source  of  good  writing'." 

The  Dash. —  This  much-abused  mark  was  not  originally  a  mark 
significant  of  grammatical  structure  :  its  first  use  seems  to  have  been 
to  denote  a  rhetorical  pause — a  suspension,  not  of  sense,  but  of  utter- 
ance, which  generally  denoted,  indeed,  a  sudden  turn  in  the  thought. 
"  Men  will  wrangle  for  religion,  write  for  it,  fight  for  it,  die  for  it, 
any  thing  but — live  for  it."  Here  the  dash  does  not  mark  any  pe- 
culiarity of  grammatical  structure,  but  mere  delivery  adopted  to  give 
point  to  the  antithesis.  The  next  use  which  has  been  recognized  as 
legitimate  is  to  indicate  a  sudden  break  in  the  construction,  and  a  sud- 
den transition  of  thought.  "  When  he  opened  the  box,  he  found  — 
but  I  shall  not  yet  say  what  he  found."  "  Methought  I  was — there 
is  no  man  can  tell  what.  Methought  I  was,  and  methought  I  had — 
but  man  is  but  a  patched  fool  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  methought  I 
had."  (^Midsummer-NighV s  Dream.) 
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Another  use  is  thus  set  forth  by  Mulligan.  "The  clash  has  come 
within  the  last  tweut}'^  or  thirty  years  to  be  much  used  to  indicate  a 
certain  class  of  parenthetic  remarks,  viz:  those  which  present  a 
thought  in  a  new  dress,  or  in  a  new  point  of  view  to  exhibit  it  with 
greater  clearness.  Such  expressions  may  be  regarded  as  substitutes 
offered   for  that  which   precedes  the   dash.     Some  times  a  comma  is 

used, before  the  dash  thus  employed,  some  times  not The 

construction  of  the  member  which  follows  the  dash  must  be  carefully 
adjusted  to  the  construction  of  that  which  precedes.  When  the  dash 
alone  is  used,  if  the  parenthetic  or  substituted  or  amended  expression 
does  not  close  the  construction  (or,  at  least,  affect,  equally  with  what 
precedes,  the  whole  construction  following),  another  dash  must  be  used 
after  it."  He  gives  examples  as  follows:  "I  may  be  censured  —  per- 
haps I  may  be  laughed  at,  for  liaving  said  so  much  against  the  colon 
and  semicolon."  The  expressiun  immediately  after  the  dash  is  an 
amendment  of  the  previous  one,  and  is  not  followed  by  a  dash,  "be- 
cause the  following  part  of  the  sentence  affects  or  modifies  the  substi- 
ted  and  the  original  expression  alike."  "The  view  from  this  remarka- 
ble group  of  mountains  —  the  most  remarkable  by  far  in  the  island  — 
differs  much  from  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

"Upon  the  whole,"  continues  Mulligan,  "  we  must  agree  with  those 
who  have  asserted  that  the  dash  has  been  too  unsparingly  and  too 
recklessly  employed  by  many  English  authors.  Yet  we  do  not  con- 
demn the  use  of  this  mark  judiciously  employed  for  the  purpose  last 
mentioned.  This  use  may  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  extension  of  its 
oriainal  use  to  denote  a  break  in  the  sense.  This  is  a  break  in  the 
construction  —  a  sudden  turn  in  the  form  of  the  expression.  It  often 
happens  that  what  is  thus  separated  by  a  dash  might  be  separated  by 
parenthetic  marks.  Parenthetic  marks  are  used  when  a  new,  often  an 
extraneous  thought  is  thrown  between  the  parts  of  a  construction;  and 
they  can  be  used  in  multitudes  of  cases  when  neither  commas  nor 
dashes  can  with  propriety  be  employed.  We  would  use  the  paren- 
thetic marks  to  indicate  an  interpolated  thought  (without  confining 
them  exclusively  to  this  function,  for  they  may  with  propriety  be  used 
to  separate  an  explanatory  expression),  and  the  dash  or  dashes  to  in- 
dicate the  introduction  of  another  mode  of  expressing  a  preceding 
thought,  a  repetition  of  the  same  thought  in  a  different  form,  or  an 
equivalent  substituted  for  it.  The  usage  described,  we  think,  agrees 
with  the  practice  of  the  best  writers  of  the  present  day." 

I  meant  to  have  noticed  above  the  improvements  in  the  use  of  the 
eroteme  and  ecphoneme  introduced  in  modern  Spanish  books.  An 
inverted  eroteme  is  placed  before  a  question,  and  an  inverted  ecpho- 
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ncnie  before  an  exclamation,  thus :  ''  i  Has  he  come  yet  ?  "  "  j  Ah  me ! 
the  answer  still  is  'no';  ;  would  Cod  he  were  here!"  Our  neigh- 
bors of  the  Journal  of  Progress  tried  to  introduce  a  different  plan, 
which  seems  to  me  not  so  good  as  the  Spanish  :  they  used  a  reverted 
eroteme  before  an  interrogative  sentence,  and  closed  it  with  a  period, 
thus:  "GWas  the  system  of  instruction  better  than  now." 

And  so,  courteous  reader,  ends  our  series  of  articles  upon  punctua- 
tion. It  has  cost  some  study  to  prepare  them,  and  some,  doubtless,  to 
most  who  have  read  them ;  but  I  am  confident  that  those  to  whom  the 
matter  has  been  a  maze  or  'all  a  muddle'  will  find  in  our  essays  the 
leading  principles  of  what  they  need  to  know,  so  presented  that  they 
can  easily  be  remembered;  and  if  even  a  few  are  benefited,  that  will 
be  a  sufficient  reward  to  your  friend  SCRIBA. 


FOR      THOSE       WHO      REMEMBER. 


We  sat  beneath  the  trees  that  day, 

So  still,  so  bright,  so  calm :     [leaves 
The  summer  south  -  wind,  through  the 

Murmured  a  Sabbath  psalm. 
Rich,  kingly  August  o'er  the  land 

Poured  like  a  dream  of  love ; 
The  forest  waved  its  seas  of  green 

To  azure  seas  above. 

We  saw  the  noonday  splendors  fade ; 

We  saw  the  sunset's  scroll 
Of  purple  and  of  crimson  cloud 

Along  the  west  unroll. 
We  saw  the  gorgeous  pageant  pass 

Through  heavenly  deeps  afar. 
And  on  the  twilight's  dusky  breast 

Flash  forth  the  evening  star. 

The  Friend  was  there  —  the  calm,  white 

So  placid,  pure,  and  pale,  [brow, 

Shrined  in  the  ringlets,  floating  down, 

A  glimmering,  golden  veil. 
.^nd  all  those  hours,  whose  spirit  seemed 

A  deep,  unuttered  praj'er. 
We  sat  beneath  the  waving  boughs, 

In  happy  converse  there. 


We  talked  of  liigh  and  lioly  things, 

And  looked,  with  earnest  eyes, 
Full  on  the  Sphynx-like  front  of  Life, 

The  voiceless  mysteries. 
And  when  the  twilight  shadows  fell, 

The  night-winds  murmured  low. 
With  longing  hearts  we  lingered  still 

Beside  our  watch-fire's  glow. 

We  little  thought  the  Shadowy  King 

So  soon  the  friend  would  call ; 
That  from  the  heart,  which  overflowed 

With  priceless  love  for  all, 
The  silent  touch  of  viewless  hands 

Unclasped  the  silver  strings ; 
That  all  the  air  was  heavy  there 

With  sweep  of  spirit-wings ! 

The  golden  summer  days  have  passed ; 

The  rain  is  pouring  cold 
Upon  a  long  and  narrow  mound 

New-wrought  with  freshest  mould. 
Peace  to  the  precious  dust  we  laid 

Within  that  mound  to  rest. 
In  draperies  of  bridal  white, 

Fresh  garlands  on  her  breast ! 
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And  so  we  thank  the  loving  God 
That,  ere  the  parting  scene, 

He  gave  us  all  those  golden  hours 
Beneath  the  forest  green  ; 
Iformal  University,  October,  1861. 


And  from  that  sacrament  of  peace 
He  led  her  by  the  hand. 

To  walk,  in  soft  and  shining  light, 
In  His  Immortal  Land  ! 


MATHEMATICAL 


Solutions. —  XVIII  {August).  We  find  by  computation  the  dis- 
tances traveled  during  the  first  six  days  to  be  respectively  20,  10,  15, 
12^,  131,  13i  miles,  or  J,  \,  |,  /g,  Jl,  |l  of  the  whole  distance.  The 
last  series  may  take  the  form  i+i,  i — y^,  ^H— 24,  J — 45,  i+^'g'  ^ — 

2  1]^     2^ 1     2°-l-l     2* 1 

ylj,  from  which  we  obtain  the  series  .^^,    -^— ^-,    -^,    ^— , , 

o5_]_-i        96 -I  "A-J      '-'A'^         "A-^         "A-' 

o    .05 ,    Q. . 96  ?  where  1  in  the  numerator  is  plus  or  minus  according 

.  .   2" -1-1 

as  the  number  of  terms  is  odd  or  even.     Hence  the  nth  term  is  ^-^~, 

3  V  2" 
2-fl     2'— 1  2"±1  ^ 

and  S  =  3y^+3y^+ 3'v'2"'  °^'  ^^  ^^^^^E  ^^^  reduc- 

ing,  S  = :n ^x2^^ ~   •    Multiplying  both 

terms  of  the  fraction  by  2-|-l  and  reducing  gives  8:=;^^ — "^  ^r'^        . 

Multiplying  this  by  40  gives  the  number  of  miles  required.      L.  B. 

XXVI  {October),  x — x^y-^-x^y"^ — xy'^-\-y=\\...\\'];  x^ — x^y-^-xy 
— xy^-\-y'^=^ — 11... [2].  Subtracting  [2]  from  [1]  and  changing  form 
gives  x^y^ -\-xy-\-{x^y)—{x-\-yy—'^'^--\^'\-  Adding  together  [1]  and 
[2]  and  changing  form  gives a;^ — lxy{x-\-y)-\-{xAryy — ^y+(^+3/) 
=0...[4],  or  \xy — {x-\-y)  ^ — \xy — {x-\-y)  ]=0 ;  from  which  we  ob- 
tain xy — (a;-f?/)=^±|/i=l  or  0...[5] ;  whence  {x-\-y):=xy — 1... 
[6],  (x-\-y)^xy . . .[j^  Substituting  the  first  value  of  {x-\-]i)  in  the 
3d  equation  and  reducing,  we  get  x?/=;6 :  hence  a;-(-i/=5 ;  and  wc 
find  a:=3  or  2,  y=2  or  3.  Substituting  the  second  value  of  {x-\-y) 
in  the  3d  equation,  we  obtain  (a:-|-y)=a:2/=ll ;   from  which,  x^ 

2  2 

XXVII.  Let  a:=the  number  of  gallons  in  the  hold  at  first.     Since 

2  of  B's  strokes  are  made  in  the  time  of  3  of  A's,  4  of  B's  would  be 

made  in  the  same  time  as  6  of  A's.     But  4  of  B's  throw  out  as  much 

water  as  5  of  A's  :  hence,  in  the  time  that  A  makes  6  strokes  B  would 
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throw  out  as  much  water  as  A  would  in  5  strokes.  Hence,  let  dy  and 
52/=the  number  of  gallons  thrown  out  per  hour  by  A  and  B  respect- 
ively. Now  in  3|  hours  they  would  both  throw  out  3|  times  V[.y=. 
4H?/  gallons,  of  which  41^2/ — x  gallons  must  have  leaked  in  during 

4^ 
that  time.     This  divided  by  3f  gives  \\y — — =leak  per  hour.    Then 

/  4r\  o 

ISJfll?/ — _Lj=146t?/ — 6^.X'=the  number  of  gallons  leaking  in  in 

13J  hours,  and  146ij/ — 6-^J?-|-.r=146fy — 5|a;= the  quantity  pumped 
out  in  13  J  hours.  But  of  this  A  must  have  pumped  out  3|X6// — 100 
=22^-y — 100  gallons,  which  must  have  taken  him  (22^?/ — 100)-^6«/ 

=3J- ^  hours.     Hence,  B  must  have  pumped  for  13 J — (3| -) 

=  ^-h  +  ~^om-^r'^^^  discharged  5y(9/3+l^)=47iiyH-83i|al. 

which  added  to  22ly — 100  gallons  gives  70j%y — ■16|=whole  number 
of  gallons  discharged  in  13J  hours.  Equating  this  with  the  former 
value  gives  70f^y—lQi=14:6iy  —  bix,  or,  [l]...5|a:  — 76}?/=rl6f. 
Had  A  pumped  as  many  hours  as  B,  he  would  have  thrown  out 

/9-7_-f  ]^\x6y=57^y+100.     But  in  the  same  time  there  would 

have  leaked  in  rg/.+^lxfUy— )=105j%y  +  183i  — ?|? 

40x  V     ~      y  J     v  10  7  9 

— ,  to  which  adding  x,  we  have  the  whole  quantity  he  would  have 

discharged  •  and  by  comparison  with  the  value  before  found  we  have 

the  equation  105y=^y+183i———^=: 57i?/  + 100,   or,    [2] 

17252/'+3000i/— 56a;?/— 160a:=0.  Substituting  in  this  equation  the 
value  of  a:  in  [1]  and  reducing,  we  find  2/=40,  a:=1200,  and  the  hour- 
ly influx  120  gallons.  E.  R. 

Problem. — XXX.  Two  persons  start  from  the  same  point :  A  trav- 
els due  east  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  per  hour ;  B  travels  due  southwest, 
at  the  rate  of  5  miles  per  hour,  one  hour,  then  he  turns  and  travels 
toward  the  nearest  point  where  he  may  fall  in  with  A.  It  is  required 
to  determine  the  distance  of  this  point  from  the  starting-place.     F.  F. 


Making  Envelopes. — James  G.  Arnold,  of  Worcester  (Mass.), 
has  invented  a  machine  which  performs  all  the  operations  of  making 
envelopes  at  once,  taking  sheets  of  paper  of  proper  shape,  and  turning 
out  complete  envelopes  in  packages  of  twenty-five,  all  ready  to  be  put 
in  bands  and  boxes.     The  machine  seems  to  be  almost  human  in  its 

intelligence.  Springfield  Republican. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


The  End  of  Two  Years. —  For  two  years  past  we  have  had  editorial  charge  of 
the  Illinois  Teacher,  conducting  it  through  the  sixth  and  seventh  volumes.  Dur- 
ing the  two  years  immediately  previous  we  had  had  no  small  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare, and  no  light  share  of  the  work  connected  with  it.  These  four  years  include 
nearly  the  whole  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  commercial  crisis  of  the  fall  of 
1857,  and  include  the  first  year  of  the  great  proslavery  rebellion.  They  have 
been  troublous  years ;  and  the  interests  of  public  education  and  of  civilization 
itself,  at  last,  have  wavered  and  gone  back ;  rather  let  us  say,  so  it  would  appear 
to  us,  judging  only  by  the  times  and  not  by  the  eternities.  But  they  who  would 
measure  the  movements  of  the  Earth  look  away  from  it  to  the  celestial  bodies, 
and  reckon  not  by  miles  but  by  diameters  of  spheres  and  of  orbits.  So  we,  looking 
to  the  central  Sun  of  our  faith,  see  that  the  four  years  of  difficulty  and  the  years 
of  struggle  yet  to  come  are  but  parts  of  God's  lesson  to  us,  the  wintry  aphelion 
of  the  steady  Providence-governed  movement  of  society.  This  dreaded  baptism 
of  fiery  tribulation,  the  outcome  of  which  we  see  not  yet,  shall  at  last  be  a  help 
and  not  a  hindrance,  a  purification  and  not  a  destruction,  to  our  civilization  and  to 
all  its  interests,  and  not  in  the  lowest  degree  to  that  which  our  journal  represents. 

It  is  the  retrospective  season  of  the  year,  and,  with  us,  the  retrospective  point 
in  our  work.  Allow  us  a  few  words  of  personal  bearing,  with  the  like  of  which 
we  shall  not  trouble  you  again.  The  work  that  we  have  done  for  the  Teacher  in 
these  four  years  has  been  pleasant,  though  oftentimes  performed  under  difficulties 
from  the  pressure  of  engagements  and  from  ill-health.  We  can  see  where,  and 
when,  and  how,  it  might  have  been  better  done,  if  we  had  had  more  strength,  or 
more  help  from  others:  how  it  might  have  been  more  prompt;  how  the  Teacher 
might  have  been  made  a  truer  representative  of  Illinois  and  its  educational  inter- 
ests, if — ah,  there  is  much  virtue  in  your  if, —  if  more  power  had  dwelt  in  our 
hands. 

But  let  these  aspects  of  the  matter  pass.  We  wish  to  tell  our  readers  what  we 
have  done  for  the  Teachei'  during  these  four  years ;  and  we  feel  sure  they  will  the 
more  easily  forgive  any  shortcomings.  We  were  appointed  by  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  in  December,  1857,  assistant  to  Mr.  Bateman:  we  promised  and 
gave  constant  help  to  Mr.  Dupce ;  and  for  two  years  have  been  chief  (and  some 
times  sole)  Editor.  During  this  time  we  have  furnished  contributions  not  insert- 
ed as  editorial,  with  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  different  signatures,  beside  ed- 
itorial items  and  articles :  and  upon  a  careful  estimate  of  our  various  contribu- 
tions within  this  period,  we  find  that  they  amount  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
total  matter  in  those  four  volumes  of  the  Teacher,  and  probably  to  one-third  of  all 
the  original  matter;  but  of  this  we  have  not  made  special  estimate.  Of  the  en- 
54 
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tire  sixth  volume  we  wrote  three-eighths.  Our  contributions  have  been  upon  all 
varieties  of  subjects;  and  often  a  few  lines  (as  in  'Notes  and  Queries')  have  con- 
tained the  results  of  hours  of  investigation,  or  the  summing-up  of  the  study  and 
observation  of  years.  Such  has  been  our  pen-work  alone,  independent  of  the  la- 
bors of  selection,  correspondence,  and  other  editorial  duties ;  at  the  same  time 
we  have  taught  one  year  in  the  Normal  University,  and  have  earned  our  bread  by 
a  sedentary  occupation  the  business  of  which  is  so  extensive  that  our  postage  ac- 
count is  always  over  $200  a  year.  We  think  that,  in  view  of  these  facts,  none  will 
accuse  us  of  indifference  to  our  work  and  to  the  great  interest  of  education. 

Two  years  ago,  in  our  editorial  salutatory,  we  said,  in  the  words  of  the  Hebrew 
king,  ,'  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth 
it  off."  We  have  made  our  boast :  do  we  keep  our  proverb  true  and  put  off  now 
the  harness  ?  We  do.  We  are  writing,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  our  last  editorial 
lines.  With  no  less  interest  in  education  than  ever,  we  feel  constrained  for 
our  own  sake  to  withdraw  from  this  post.  Our  brain-work  and  pen-work  will 
probably  be  rarely  seen  in  the  Teacher  hereafter.  Such  bread  as  we  had  we  have 
cast  upon  the  waters:  our  labor  has  gone  into  the  treasury  of  God,  where  only  its 
value  can  be  known :  we  turn  to  other  work  henceforth. 

But  we  hope  that  the  hands  that  take  up  the  labor  which  we  drop  will  prove 
stronger  than  ours  and  carry  it  on  better.  We  give  place  to  Mr.  Alexander  M. 
Gow,  an  able  man,  and  one  whom  we  are  glad  to  have  known  as  a  friend :  we 
bespeak  for  him  your  confidence,  of  which  he  is  worthy,  and  your  assistance  and 
encouragement,  which  he  will  need. 

We  thank  the  many  friends  whose  approval  and  good-will  have  sustained  and 
cheered  us :  we  specially  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  those  who  have  helped  us 
by  contributions  to  the  pages  of  the  Teacher;  particularly  we  have  been  indebted 
to  Messrs.  James  H.  Blodgett,  W.  S.  Kelly,  and  Samuel  A.  Briggs.  We  thank  our 
exchanges  for  their  favorable  notices:  and  we  will  not  forget  to  thank  even  the 
few  persons  who  have  opposed  and  blamed  us:  their  just  criticisms  have  ad- 
vised us,  while  their  unjust  ones  have  at  least  given  us  a  lesson  of  patience  and 
toleration.     To  all,  a  kind  farewell.  SAMUEL  WILLARD. 

"For  those  Who  Remember." — In  the  September  number  of  the  Teacher -wg  al- 
luded in  a  few  lines  to  an  affliction  of  death  in  a  family  which  was  attached  to  the 
family  of  the  Editor  by  closest  friendship.  A  few  days  before  the  lady  (Mrs. 
Ames,  wife  of  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames)  was  taken  sick,  our  two  families  had  a  picnic  ex- 
cursion in  Blooming  Grove :  it  proved  our  last  social  gathering.  The  poet  was 
there  whose  memorial  offering  we  have  transferred  from  the  Pantagraph  to  our 
pages.  So  fall  the  shadows  upon  us :  and  soon  only  memory  holds  the  friends  we 
have  loved. 

One  of  Your  Duties. — As  we  have  no  further  personal  interest  in  the  editorship 
of  the  Teacher,  we  can  more  easily  remind  teachers  of  one  of  their  duties  which  is 
rarely  attended  to,  viz :  to  write  to  and  for  the  lUlnois  Teacher.  Do  n't  try  to  be 
ambitious ;  be  content  to  write  a  short,  simple,  plain  article  on  a  common  subject, 
if  you  have  not  time  or  skill  to  do  more  —  we  will  not  say  better.  But  do  not  for- 
get nor  neglect  to  help  the  editor  by  writing  to  him.  Especially  give  him  the 
local  news  of  your  place  relating  in  any  way  to  education. 
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■  The  Northwestern  Home  and  School  Journal  has  been  incorporated  witli  the 
lUhiois  Teacher,  its  editor,  Mr.  John  F.  Eberharc,  taking  leave  of  his  patrons  in 
the  December  number,  and  recommending  the  Teacher  to  them.  There  will  be 
then  next  year  but  one  educational  journal  in  the  State,  and  we  are  sure  that  this 
junction  of  journals  ought  to  unite  all  interests  in  the  support  of  ,tbe  remaining 
one.  Mr.  Eberhart  finds  enough  to  occupy  him  in  his  other  business,  and  there- 
fore retires  from  editorship,  which  he  entered  about  the  beginning  of  the  four 
years  of  which  we  speak  in  our  valedictory.  We  can  now  enjoy  our  leisure,  and 
see  others  drive  our  teams,  while  we  both  rest. 

Object  Lessons. —  There  are  fashions  in  teaching ;  and  just  now  the  fashion  and 
the  passion  is  Object  Lessons.  But  it  will  be  found  that  many  who  talk  on  the 
subject  and  try  to  give  such  lessons  really  do  not  understand  '  how  to  do  it ';  and 
there  is  danger  that  the  interest  may  generally  end  in  mere  fashion  for  a  while. 
Even  the  most  intelligent  teachers  will  need  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
others,  and  the  suggestions  of  orderly  methods.  Talking  about  objects  is  not  giving 
an  object  lesso7i.  Mr.  N.  A.  Calkins's  book  on  '  Object  Lessons,  for  Teachers  and 
Parents',  of  which  we  gave  brief  notice  in  the  August  number  (p.  304),  will  be 
found  a  very  desirable  book  to  aid  those  who  wish  to  train  themselves  and  their 
pupils.  Its  scope  is  the  lessons  for  the  primary  school.  The  author  invites 
special  attention  to  his  suggestions  on  elementary  reading,  which  are  indeed  very 
good,  and  truly  philosophical.  He  shows  how  to  carry  out  the  method  toward 
which  pictured  primers  are  one  step,  and  to  make  the  child's  interest  in  things 
which  are  familiar  aid  him  in  learning  the  written  and  printed  words  that  repre- 
sent them. 

Indiana. —  Mr.  M.  J.  Fletcher,  State  Superintendent  in  Indiana,  reports  thus  on 
his  official  visits:  "After  the  battle  of  Manassas  I  visited  twenty  counties.  Every 
where  county  examiners,  auditors,  treasurers,  trustees,  directors,  and  teachers, 
were  enlisting,  or  in  some  way  assisting  in  the  patriotic  work  of  putting  down  this 
wicked  rebellion.  I  found  myself  for  the  time  being  the  fifth  wheel  of  a  wagon  ; 
wholly  out  of  place  so  far  as  the  work  of  an  educator  was  concerned." 

Lieut.  Maury  had  a  great  reputation  for  scientific  labors.  When  Virginia  se- 
ceded, Maury  went  too,  and  is  using  his  science  for  the  purposes  of  the  rebel  army. 
The  papers  began  to  talk  of  him  as  a  person  who  had  made  his  fame  by  dexterous 
use  of  the  investigations  of  others ;  and  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  said  that 
when  attempt  was  made  to  use,  after  his  secession,  some  instruments  for  observa- 
tion at  the  National  Observatory  of  which  he  had  been  superintendent,  branches 
of  trees  were  in  the  way  and  had  to  be  cut  oft",  proving  that  the  instruments  had 
not  been  used  for  years. 

Queer  Questions. —  Some  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  have  had  occasion  to  ask 
the  State  Superintendent  some  queer  questions.  One  asks  whether  a  teacher  can 
prohibit  tobacco-chewing  in  school:  another,  whether  he  can  make  tobacco-users 
bring  spittoons.  The  Superintendent  answers  the  latter,  "  No ;  if  the  Directors 
expressly  allow  tobacco-using,  they  must  provide  spittoons  as  furniture ;  other- 
wise the  teacher  should  prohibit  it." 
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Prof.  Long. —  Clement  Long,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  died  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Oct.  14, 
aged  nearly  55  years.  He  was  Profeasor  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  Western- 
Reserve  College  ;  then  Professor  of  Theology  in  that  college  and  afterward  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y.;  and  finally  Professor  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Political 
Economy  in  Dartmouth  College,  and  was  in  that  post  when  he  died. 

Lord  Chatham  and  the  Dictionary. —  Mr.  Pitt,  who  afterward  became  Lord 
Chatham,  studied  Bailey's  Dictionary,  in  his  day  the  principal  one,  word  by  word, 
twice  through,  carefully  examining  the  import  and  mode  of  construction  of  each 
word.  This  he  did  that  he  might  be  familiar  with  the  words  of  the  language  and 
use  it  in  his  writing  and  speaking.  The  effect  was  that  his  orations  were  re- 
markable for  their  copious  vocabulary  and  the  precision  of  his  use  of  it. 

To  See  a  Hole  in  your  Hand. —  At  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Association 
this  year  Prof.  Rogers  read  a  paper  on  an  interesting  optical  experiment.  Take 
a  sheet  of  cap  or  letter  paper;  roll  it  into  a  tube  such  that  one  end  may 
cover  the  whole  of  the  eye  while  the  other  end  is  not  half  so  large ; 
grasp  the  tube  in  one  hand,  and  put  the  large  end  of  it  to  the  eye  of  the 
other  side.  Thus  if  you  hold  the  tube  in  your  right  hand,  put  it  to  your  left  eye. 
Now  look  through  the  tube  toward  some  lighted  object,  directing  the  uncovered 
eye  as  if  to  look  at  the  hand.  The  consequence  will  be  at  ouce  that  you  will  see 
a  hole  in  your  hand,  apparently  right  through  the  solid  flesh.  By  a  little  man- 
agement you  may  make  the  hole  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  hand.  From  this 
and  other  experiments,  Prof.  Rogers  concludes  that  an  impression  made  on  the 
retina  of  either  eye  can  not  of  itself  enable  us  to  determine  on  which  retina  it  is 
received,  and  that  the  visual  perception  belongs  to  the  part  of  the  optical 
apparatus  near  or  within  tlic  brain,  which  belongs  in  common  to  both  eyes.  This 
is  illustrated  by  Newton's  experience  with  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  which  perma- 
nently affected  his  right  eye.  He  wrote  to  Locke  that  'though  he  had  looked  at 
the  sun  with  his  right  eye  only,  and  not  with  the  left,  yet  his  fancy  began  to  make 
an  impression  upon  his  left  eye  as  well  as  his  right  •,  for  if  he  shut  his  right  eye 
and  looked  upon  a  book  or  a  cloud  with  his  left  eye  he  could  see  the  sun  almost  as 
plain  as  with  the  right,  if  he  did  but  intend  his  fancy  upon  it  a  little  while'. 

Benzole  is  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  The  coal-tar  is  a  black 
foul  and  ftjetid  substance,  yet  from  it  are  made  many  useful  things.  Benzole  is 
one  of  the  many  oils  obtained  from  it  by  distillation.  Chemically  it  is  a  carbide 
(or  carburet  of  hydrogen,  being)  CjjHg.  As  a  solvent  it  resembles  ether,  alcohol, 
and  oil  of  turjieutine,  and  may  for  many  uses  be  substituted  for  these.  It  is  used 
to  cleanse  grease  from  kid  gloves  and  silks,  as  well  as  to  clean  greasy  wool  for 
carpet-factories.  Atmospheric  air  slightly  warmed  and  passed  through  it  takes 
up  a  portion  of  it,  and  then  may  be  burned  as  an  illuminating  gas.  By  treating 
benzole  with  nitric  acid  a  yellow  oil  is  formed  which  has  the  odor  and  properties 
of  bitter  almonds,  and  is  sold  as  such,  and  used  in  perfumery.  By  another  pro- 
cess aniline  is  obtained  from  it,  which  is  the  base  of  the  beautiful  red  and  purple 
colors  —  solferino,  magenta,  and  others  —  lately  introduced  into  dyeing  and  print- 
ing. Condensed  from  Scientific  American. 

CoFACTOR. —  The  Jfassaclaisetts  TeacJier  suggests  the  introduction  of  the  term 
■cof actor.    Thus  we  should  say  7  is  a  factor  of  42,  and  in  that  case  6  is  its  cofacior. 
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Another  Edtjcational  EE(iiME.\T  is  to  be  attempted  in  Massachusetts,  to  be 
raised  under  the  auspices  of  the  teachers:  the  reports  do  not  state  that  it  is  to  be 
composed  of  teachers.  Mr.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Boston,  is 
proposed  for  Coloneh  We  doubt  the  policy  of  makinj;  up  regiments  composed 
exclusively  of  educated  men;  it  is  better  that  they  should  leaven  all  the  regi- 
ments than  be  accumulated  in  one.  Some  have  strangely  supposed  the  Illinois 
Normal  Regiment  to  be  made  up  mainly  of  school-teachers:  our  State  has  not  so 
many  men  of  that  sort  to  spare.  One  company  was  made  up  chiefly  of  Normal 
students,  and  the  regiment  was  officered  largely  by  those  who  were  or  had  been 
teachers. 


LOCAL        INTELLIGENCE. 

Knox  County  Institutk  met  at  Altona,  October  24th,  and  held  a  session  of 
three  days.  The  exercises  were  of  the  usual  character.  We  clip  the  following 
sentences  from  the  report  furnished  us : 

"It  was  generally  admitted  that  Orthography  ought  to  receive  much  more  at- 
tention than  it  usually  gets. 

"That  smaller  scholars  may  have  self-reliance  in  pronunciation,  the  Institute 
recommended  that  they  read  the  spelling-lesson  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher 
before  spelling.  With  the  larger  scholars  let  the  teachers  pronounce  the  words 
distinctly,  the  scholar  repeating  the  pronunciation ;  then  each  writing  the  same 
words  in  a  small  book,  prepared  for  that  purpose,  rightly  dividing  into  syllables. 
After  the  exercise,  let  a  committee  of  two,  to  be  changed  daily,  take  the  books, 
correct  the  mistakes,  and  return  the  books  next  day.  Spelling  words  by  the 
sounds  of  the  letter  should  be  practiced  by  all  scholars  learning  to  spell.  Giving 
proper  sounds  to  letters  was  considered  the  necessary  antecedent  to  good  reading." 

We  must  interpose  that  we  do  not  think  it  best  to  have  pupils  divide  words 
into  syllables  in  written  spelling-lessons  by  inserting  hyphens  or  leaving  a  space. 
We  know  that  we  have  found  our  pupils  who  were  trained  to  do  so  troubled  by 
the  custom  when  at  other  writing :  they  were  disposed  to  interpose  hyphens  or 
leave  spaces  in  their  ordinary  writing.  We  then  directed  division  into  syllables 
to  be  effected  thus :  write  the  word  in  full,  then  draw  light  strokes  through  the 
word  where  you  would  divide  it  into  syllables,  thus,  for  example:  disltinctlly.  I 
warned  them  to  make  their  letters  carefully,  so  that  they  could  do  this  well. 

"As  an  accompanying  exercise  to  reading,  the  analysis  of  sentences  and  read- 
ing by  vowel  sounds  were  reconmiended ;  also,  to  correct  the  habit  of  monotonous 
reading,  the  scholar  should  be  required  to  relate  as  much  as  he  could  about  the 
lesson  in  his  own  language.  Scholars  usually  read  too  much  at  a  lesson  and  with 
too  little  care.  Parents  often  hinder  the  real  progress  of  their  children  in  read- 
ing by  wishing  them  to  advance  too  soon  into  higher  readers." 

"Mr.  J.  H.  Knapp  made  remarks  upon  teaching  object-lessons;  the  chief  bene- 
fit in  such  exercises  in  school  is  to  elicit  thought,  which,  if  accomplished,  removes 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge.  Many  useful  in- 
ventions originate  from  the  study  of  objects.  Necessity  has  been  said  to  be  the 
mother  of  invention;  if  necessity  is  the  mother,  thought  must  be  the  father,  and 
the  object-lesson  the  ^ranrZ-father." 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved.  That  every  teacher  who  would  honor  liis  profession  should  possess  a  teachers'  library, 
and  consult  the  same  as  often  as  circumstances  require. 
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Ktsoh'PAl,  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Knox  county,  rogaid  Teacliors'  Institutes  as  powerful  aaxil- 
inries  in  assisting  in  t)ie  work  of  tlie  school-room,  ami  iliat  teachers  who  keep  away  from  them, 
having  no  good  excuse,  are  not  worthy  to  he  employed  as  teachers. 

Ifesohed.  That  it  is  the  hounden  duty  of  the  Institute  to  obtain  instructors  in  the  different 
branches  who  will  expect  personally  to  perform  the  work  assigned,  and  if  necessity  compels  a 
proxy,  the  latter  should  be  duly  notified. 

Resolved,  That  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  State  Superintendent,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  aid  tlie  teachers  of  this  county  in  building  up  an  Institute 
worthy  the  support  of  the  friends  of  common  schools,  by  granting  such  a  sum  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  that  purpose. 

A  Missionary  Nekdkd  in  Morgan  County. —  A  young  lady  who  was  not  long 
since  teaching  school  near  Jacksonville — we  think  she  was  within  view  of  its 
spires  —  told  us  that  in  a  school  of  thirty-seven  pupils  she  had  thirty-six  classes, 
because  of  the  want  of  uniformity  of  books.  The  Directors  refused  to  do  any 
thing  to  correct  the  evil.  She  tried  to  reach  it  herself  by  directing  pupils  when 
they  were  obliged  to  get  new  books  to  get  such  as  others  had.  Some  times  she 
failed  then  :  once  she  asked  the  child  why  the  book  whose  name  she  had  written 
on  a  card  for  him  was  not  obtained:  "'Cause  Mr.  C.  had  n't  none  ;  and  pa  had  n't 
no  'count  at  t'other  store." 

Fires. —  By  a  recent  fire  a  large  share  of  the  Illinois  Conference  Female  Col- 
lege at  Jacksonville  was  destroyed.  Within  a  few  days  the  fine  school-house  in 
Griggsville  which  was  finished  less  than  four  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $12,000  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

Belleville. —  Mr.  James  P.  Slade  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  High 
School  and  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Belleville,  where  he  has  been  teaching 
for  several  years. 


NOTES      AND      QUERIES, 


Answers. —  Query  49  (p.  334)  J.  W.  0.  quotes  the  phrases  '  a  younger  sister  of 
Virtue's'  and  'it  was  no  business  of  Mr.  Brown\  and  asks  whether  both  forms 
are  authorized,  and  if  so,  which  is  preferable. 

Answer.  Plainly,  we  may  say  '  a  younger  sister  of  Virtae  '  or  '  a  younger  sister 
of  Virtue's' ;  there  is  a  little  difference  in  the  meaning,  as  was  shown  on  page  231. 
So  we  might  say  'a  servant  of  Mr.  Brown',  or  'a  servant  of  Mr.  Brown's';  the 
latter  form  would  imply,  by  our  usage,  that  Mr.  Brown  has  other  servants.  The 
particular  expression  cited  from  the  Canadian  newspaper  by  J.  W.  0.  raises  a 
doubt  simply  because  the  words  'it  was  no  business  of'  are  so  much  oftener  fol- 
lowed by  mine,  yours,  his,  ours  and  theirs  than  by  any  other  words  that  we  natu- 
rally expect  at  least  a  similar  construction  when  a  noun  is  used  after  of  While 
I  should  consider  both  forms  allowable,  I  should  prefer  to  have  the  word  follow- 
ing of  in  the  possessive  form  in  this  particular  instance.  v.  d. 

Query  50  (p.  400).  "  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  '  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver'  ?  " 
Answer.  Bailey's  Dictionary  (s.v.  Oliver)  quotes  the  proverb  'Give  him  a  Row- 
land for  an  Oliver',  and  comments  thereon  thus:  " This  Proverb  m  fcTOwwis  is 
modern,  and  owes  its  Rise  to  the  Cavaliers  in  the  Time  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  Eng- 
land, who  by  way  of  Rebuff  gave  the  antimonarchical  Party  a  General  ATonk  for 
their  Oliver  Cromwell ;  but  as  to  the  Matter  of  it,  it  seems  to  proceed  from  the 
Lex  Talionu,  or  Law  of  Retaliation,  An  Eye  for  an  Eye,  and  a  Tooth  fw  a  Tooth; 
and  Par  pari  retidi,  say  the  Latins';  etc.     (We  give  Bailey's  capitals  and  italics.) 
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But  Mr.  Bailey  forgot  that  to  make  his  statement  consistent,  as  Cromwell's  name 
was  Oliver,  Monk's  should  have  been  Rowland;  but  it  really  was  George.  Besides, 
we  tind  evidence  that  the  phrase  was  of  earlier  date  than  the  Great  Civil  War. 
Halliwell  cites  the  following  from  Hall  (I  suppose  Edward  Hall,  1409 — 1547,  au- 
thor of  '  Chronicles'),  the  very  spelling  of  which  shows  a  date  a  hundred  years 
before  the  civil  war:  "But  to  have  a  Rowland  to  resist  an  Oliver,  he  sent  sol- 
empne  ambassadors  to  the  kyng  of  Englande,  offeryng  hvm  hys  doughter  in  mar- 
iage." 

In  the  chivalric  romances  and  ballads  appear  two  great  champions  overpower- 
ing all  others  by  their  prowess,  Oliver  and  Roland ;  of  these  Roland  or  Rowland 
was  rather  the  more  fiimous  for  his  feats  in  arms.  Halliwell  gives  a  couplet  from 
an  old  manuscript  which  can  hardly  be  of  later  date  than  1350-'70: 

"  Soche  strokj's  were  never  seen  yn  londe, 
Syth  Olyvere  dyed  aud  Rowlonde." 

"  Such  strokes  were  never  seen  in  the  land,  since  Oliver  died,  and  Rowland." 
Here,  again,  Oliver  and  Rowland  are  joined.  We  now  see  both  the  origin  and 
the  meaning  of  the  proverb.  To  give  a  'Rowland  for  an  Oliver'  is  to  bring  in  a 
famous  champion  or  great  power  upon  one  side  of  a  contest  to  match  another 
upon  the  other  side.  WILLAUD. 


NOTICES       OF       BOOKS,       ETC. 


Sherwood's  Spelling-Book. 

This  is  a  little  blank-blook  to  be  used  for  written  spelling  in  schools.  It  is  in 
quarto  form,  of  24  pages,  looking  just  like  a  copy-book  ;  but  the  pages  are  ruled 
with  columns  so  that  the  number  of  words  given  out  and  the  number  missed  can 
be  readily  registered.  We  think  it  exactly  the  thing  wanted,  simple,  neat,  con- 
venient, and  we  presume  it  will  be  sold  at  a  price  as  low  as  the  blank  paper.  The 
book  will  contain  forty-eight  lessons  of  twenty -five  words  each.  The  directions 
make  its  use  very  plain. 

Slate  Map-Drawl\g  Cards. 

In  our  May  number  we  noticed  this  recent  invention,  which  consists  in  putting 
upon  firm  paper  a  slate-composition.  Upon  the  cards  before  us  are  indelibly  de- 
lineated the  coast-lines  of  seven  maps;  and  a  hemisphere-map,  with  parallels  and 
meridians  only,  is  furnished  as  a  part  of  the  set :  upon  these  eight  slate-cards  the 
pupil  may,  with  chalk-crayon  or  slate-pencil,  draw  views,  mountains,  etc.,  and 
erase  his  marks  with  a  sponge,  thus  using  each  card  a  thousand  times,  and  re- 
peating his  lesson  as  often.  With  the  slate-cards  there  are  furnished  also,  for  the 
drawing  of  the  same  maps,  outlines  upon  paper,  which  the  pupil  may  finally  fill 
up.  This  seems  to  us  an  excellent  and  really  very  cheap  aid  to  the  study  of 
Geography:  the  whole  sixteen  cards  are  sold  for  -$1.25,  less  than  eight  cents 
each.  An  equal  amount  of  practice  with  any  other  map-cards  must  cost  from  six 
to  ten  times  as  much.  These  cards  are  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  124 
Grand  street,  New  York,  and  are  put  up  in  a  convenient  pasteboard  case.  They 
can  be  used,  of  course,  with  any  geographical  text-book,  or  without  any  but  an 
atlas.  AVherever  teachers  have  an  intelligent  community  to  deal  with,  they  should 
try  to  introduce  these  economical  slate  map-cards. 

Educator's  Assistant.     Tenth  Edition.     Chicago:  George  Sherwood,     pp.  104. 

10  cents. 

Mr.  Sherwood's  catalogue  of  things  useful,  convenient,  and  necessary,  continues 

to  grow  ;  and  we  pre.sume  that  his  establishment,  his  business,  and  his  good  humor, 

grow  correspondingly.     Whoso  would  know  what  he  has  to  sell  should  send  him 
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!i  (iiiiic  for  tilt'  last,  edition  of  the  painplilet  named  above,  in  return  for  wiiicli  lie 
will  get  a  'picture-book  '  with  many  dimes'  worth  of  information. 

Mr.  Sherwood  is  now  adding  school-books  to  his  previous  stock.  See  adver- 
tisement. 

ThK    SCIK.NTIKIC    AmKIUC.V.N. 

We  always  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  the  Si'mitlfc  AmrrU'an,  and  of  course 
in  commending  it  also.  A  new  volume  commences  on  the  first  of  January,  and 
it  being  a  valuable  work  of  reference,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  only  official  list 
of  patent  claims  published  in  the  country,  every  number  should  be  preserved. 
The  paper  is  published  every  Saturday,  by  the  well-known  patent  agents,  Messrs. 
Munn  k.  Co.,  who  have  conducted  the  paper  during  the  past  sixteen  years.  In 
addition  to  furnishing  specimen  copies  of  tlie  paper  gratis,  the  i)ublishers  will  send 
a  pamphlet  of  advice  to  inventors,  free  of  charge. 

What  the  LoitLsiul/e  Journal  says:  "  We  do  not  believe  that  even  in  this  age  of 
cheap  publications  any  work  can  be  more  reasonable  than  the  terms  of  the  Scien- 
t'lfic  American,  at  two  dollars  per  annum,  with  twenty-five  per  cent,  discount  for 
clubs  of  ten.  It  forms  a  yearly  volume  of  832  pages  quarto,  with  an  immense 
number  of  original  engravings  of  patented  machines,  valuable  inventions,  and  ob- 
jects of  scientific  interest.  There  is  not  an  industrial  pursuit  which  does  not  re- 
ceive a  share  of  its  attention.  It  contains  official  lists  of  patent  claims,  important 
statistics,  practical  receipts  for  useful  domestic  purposes,  and  has  long  stood,  both 
in  this  country  and  Europe,  as  the  highest  authority  in  the  mechanic  arts  and 
sciences.  There  is  no  publication  more  valuable  to  the  farmer,  the  miller,  the 
engineer,  the  iron-founder,  the  mechanic,  or  the  manufacturer.  We  have  never 
opened  a  number  without  learning  something  we  never  knew  before,  and  obtain- 
ing valuable  information  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  publishers,  Messrs. 
Munn  &  Co.,  of  37  Park  Row,  New  York,  have  deserved  the  success  which  they 
have  achieved.  No  one  should  visit  the  city  without  calling  at  their  palatial  es- 
tablishment, which  is  a  museum  of  inventive  genius,  collected  from  the  entire 
world.  If  any  of  our  friends  away  off  in  the  country  do  not  know  this  work,  and 
will  take  our  advice,  they  will  mail  two  dollars  and  become  subscribers  immedi- 
ately, or  by  applying  to  the  publishers  they  can  obtain  a  specimen  copy  gratis, 
which  will  be  sure  to  confirm  the  truth  of  our  reconmiendation." 

The  Juveniles. —  When  we  were  young  —  and  that  was  not  so  long  ago  but 
that  we  can  still  remember  how  we  felt  and  thus  sympathize  with  youth  —  we  took 
great  pleasure  in  our  juvenile  paper,  the  YoutKn  Compcmion.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber any  other  juvenile  in  those  days.  Now  there  are  several;  and  we  love  to 
commend  them  to  teachers  and  parents  and  pupils.  They  give  a  cheap,  lasting, 
and  desirable  pleasure.  School-teachers  should  encourage  their  pupils  to  use  their 
holiday  moneys  in  subscribing  for  them.  Do  not  be  discouraged;  if  you  get  but 
a  single  subscriber  in  one  year,  you  may  get  more  the  next. 

We  receive  in  exchange  the  following: 

3Ierry\  Musenin,  and  ]VooiJworih\t  Cabinet:  edited  by  'Robert  Merry  and  Hiram 
Hatchet'.  Published  by  J.  N.  Stearns,  New  York.  Monthly.  32  pages.  $1.00 
a  year. 

Student  and  Schoolmate.  ■  Wm.  T.  Adams,  Editor.  Publishers,  Galen  James  & 
Co.,  Boston.     Monthly.     36-40  pages.     $1.00  a  year. 

Clark\i  School  Visitor:  a  Day-school  paper  for  Teachei's  and  Children.  Publish- 
ers, Daughaday  &  Hammond,  Philadelphia.  Large  8vo.  16  pages.  Monthly. 
5U  cents  a  year. 

Which  is  the  best,  do  you  ask  ?  Let  the  children  judge :  the  publishers  will 
send  sample  copies  to  any  who  will  ask  for  them  to  obtain  subscribers  with.  If  we 
were  choosing  for  scholars,  we  think  we  should  select  the  Student  ami  Schoolmate 
for  the  oldest  scholars  that  will  take  a  juvenile,  the  School  Vi-siior  for  the  young- 
est, and  Mem/a  Mmeuni  for  the  intermediates ;  and  yet  they  will  each  of  them 
interest  all  classes  —  and  the  family  at  home  besides.  If  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
see  any  one  of  them  we  are  sure  to  look  through  it  and  read  something  before  wc 
lav  it  down. 


EXAMINED,  -  TESTED,  -  APPROVED, 


IN    THE 
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New  York, 

Brooklyn, 

Milwaukee, 

Washington,  D.C, 

Wilmington,  Del., 

Galveston, 

Houston, 

Nashville, 

Mobile, 

Newark, 

Albany, 

Syracuse, 

Toledo, 

Newport, 

Watertown,  Wis., 

Watertown,  N.Y., 

Trenton, 

OSHKOSH, 

Dubuque, 
Bristol, 
Mendon, 
Hudson, 

Niles, 
Marshall, 
Stamford, 
New  London, 
Elmira, 

EOME, 

eockford, 
Hamilton, 
Belleville, 
Houston, 


Portland,  Oregon, 

Peoria, 

Aurora, 

Poughkeepsie, 

Lancaster, 

Allentown, 

Lansing, 

Catskill, 

Glens  Falls, 

Saratoga,     i 

Battle  Creek, 

Grand  Eapids, 

Hannibal, 

Jersey  City, 

Eacine, 

Janesville, 

Baraboo, 

Sing  Sing, 

Albion,  Mich., 

Elkhorn, 

Whitewater, 

Palmyra, 

Harrisburg,  Pa., 

Lewistown,  Pa., 

Memphis, 

Prairie  du  Chien, 

Jackson,  Mich., 

Ft.  Madison,  Iowa, 

Farmington,  Ct., 

Media,  Pa., 

Chester, 

Duncannon, 


Factoryville, 

Tarrytown, 

Nyack, 

Piermont, 

Flushing, 

Eahway, 

Union, 

Spencer, 

Bryan, 

Naperville, 

Sheboygan, 

Cazenovia, 

Brownville, 

Malone, 

Fort  Covington, 

Smithboro, 

coxsackie, 

Coeymans, 

Patchogue, 

Greenport, 

Chambersburg, 

Salem,  Oregon. 

Hackensack, 

Canaan, 

PONTIAC, 

Lincoln, 

Flint, 

Cassopolis, 

Do  WAG  I  AC, 

Winona, 
Caledonia. 


E,EC03Sdv!rElSr3D-AuTI03SrS- 

Tlie  Educational  Herald  says  :  "  We  have  looked  over  most  of  the  Readers 
competing  for  favor ;  and  while  we  iiud  many  excellences  in  nearly  all,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  this  is  the  only  series  all  the  numbers  of  which 
are  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  wants  of  public  schools." 

From  Prof.  Frederick  S.  Jezvell,  of  the  New- York  Stale  Normal  School. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  in  the  National  Series  of  School  Readers  ample 
room  for  commendation.     From  a  brief  examination,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
we  have  none  to  equal  them.     I  hope  they  will  prove  as  popular  as  they  are 
excellent. 
From  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Fublic  Schools  of  Cincinnati. 

I  was  much  pleased  in  looking  over  these  Readers.     I  can  not  see  how  the 


Series  could  be  improved,  either  as  to  authorship  or  style  of  publication.     It 
certainly  has  no  superior. 

From    W.  D.   Wickersham,  Principal  of  State  Model  School  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  selected  Parker  &  Watson's  Pronouncing  Speller,  after. examining  a 
number  of  similar  works  ;  liave  used  it  the  last  three  months  with  entire  sat- 
isfaction, and  consider  it  admirably  adapted  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which 
it  was  designed.  Hamilton  College,  Aug.  8,  1860. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  Parker  &  Watson's  National  Fifth  Reader 
has  several  unique  features,  that  give  it  great  value  and  attractiveness.  The 
selections  are  carefully  made  from  the  entire  range  of  British  and  American 
classics,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  each  author  selected  from.  It  thus  does  the 
work  of  a  biographical  dictionary.  The  quantity  of  vowels  and  the  pronun- 
ciation of  words  are  distinctly  marked  in  all  cases  where  youthful  readers 
would  be  in  doubt.  The  work  is  handsomely  printed,  and  well  worthy  of  its 
wide  popularity.  Edward  North,  Professor  cf  Languages. 

From  Moses  T.  Brown,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 
In  regard  to  the  Readers  and  Spellers,  by  Parker  &  Watson,  it  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  the  different  series  of  other  authors  were  critically  examined  by 
our  Board  of  Education  and  myself,  and  the  decision  was  unanimous  in  favor 
cf  the  National  Series.  Our  teachers  are  delighted  with  the  books,  and  none 
more  so  than  our  primary  teachers.  I  consider  the  series  better  adapted  to  our 
graded-school  system  than  ant  other  now  before  the  public. 

Rev.  John  M.  Bonnel  {one  of  the  editors  of  the  Educational  Repository)  made  the 
following  report  to  the  Educational  Institute  of  the  Methodist  Church: 
Returning  to  the  tield  of  common  orthography,  I  have  yet  to  notice  the 
spelling-books,  which,  for  happy  adaptation  to  general  use,  are  decidedly  the 
best  that  have  met  my  eye.  I  refer  to  Parker  k,  Watson's  National  Spellers, 
Elementary  and  Pronouncing.  I  had  occasion  to  notice  the  latter  of  these 
books  in  a  report  that  I  made  last  year.  My  opinion,  after  another  year's  ob- 
servation of  their  use,  is  unchanged ;  they  are  the  best  spelling-books  published 
in  America.  One  great  recommendation  that  they  possess,  with  me,  is  that 
they  are  expressly  prepared  for  teaching  spelling  by  writing  in  stead  of  orally. 
Orthography  is  the  correct  writing  of  words.  It  is  only  when  we  want  to 
write  a  word  that  we  want  to  know  what  letters  and  syllables  compose  it.  The 
pupil  that  is  taught  to  write  his  words  correctly  comes  by  practice  to  do  so 
mechanically,  unerringly,  and  without  diverting  his  thoughts  from  his  subject- 
matter.  A  spelling-book  well  adapted  to  this  object  is,  ipso  facto,  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind.  The  compilations  of  Parker  &  Watson,  in  addition  to  this  de- 
cisive excellence,  are  marked  by  the  following  valuable  traits  :  Ist,  a  very  ju- 
dicious arrangement  and  classification  of  words  ;  2d,  a  good  system  of  phonetic 
marks  attached  to  letters ;  3d,  the  pronunciation  of  difficult  words  printed  in 
full ;  4th,  a  correct  system  of  syllabication.  They  are  evidently  the  produc- 
tions of  original  mental  penetration  and  actual  school-room  experience.  For 
the  pi'esent,  at  least,  they  bear  the  palm. 


For  favorable  terms  for  sale,  apply  to  the  Publishers, 

A.  8.  BARJVES  Al  burr, 

51  &  53  John  Street,  New  York. 

Or  GEO.  SHERWOOD,  Pbes't  Holbrook  School  Apparatus  Co., 

118  Lake-St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

As  the  Publishers  have  claimed  the  superiority  of  these  Readers  and  Spellers 
in  the  important  elements  of  Pronunciation,  Punctuation,  Gradation,  and  in 
the  range  and  character  of  their  Selections,  as  well  as  Mechanical  Execution, 
they  deem  it  proper  that  these  claims,  in  specific  form,  should  accompany  the 
Books  sent  for  examination.  Parties  interested  will  find  a  synopsis  of  their 
distinctive  features  on  the  5th  and  6th  pages  of  their  Circular  for  1861,  a  copy 
of  which  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application.  The  views  of  the  Pub- 
lishere,  as  regards  introductions,  etc.,  will  be  found  ou  the  1st  page  of  the  same. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1862. 


THE 
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f'PHE  Eighth  Volume  of  the  Illinois  Tkaciikr  beghis  with  the  .January  number. 
•*-  The  depressions,  incident  to  every  species  of  enterprise,  arising  from  tlie  un- 
happy condition  of  our  national  alfiirs,  have  borne  with  unusual  severity  upon 
every  thing  of  an  intellectual  or  literary  character  during  the  year  1861.  The 
Periodical  press  has  suffered  very  greatly  from  this  cause,  and  many  have  been 
obliged  to  suspend  their  issues  from  a  want  of  patronage.  The  beams  of  brighter 
days  have  not  as  yet  dawned  upon  our  vision,  though  Hope  bids  us  be  cheerful 
in  the  anticipation  of  a  happy  chaiiij;o  from  the  gloom  and  despondency  which 
seem  every  where  to  prevail.  Shall  the  Illinois  Teachkr  share  the  fate  of  others 
and  cease  to  appear  because  there  is  not  enterprise,  enthusiasm  or  means  enough 
to  sustain  it  ?  Years  of  labor  —  of  earnest,  honest,  sacrificing  labor  —  have  been 
necessary  to  put  it  in  operation  and  sustain  it:  it  has  been  a  signal  instrument  in 
the  past  of  accomplishing  much  for  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  now  the 
question  arises  —  Will  the  14000  teachers  of  this  great  State  suffer  the  only  organ 
which  represents  their  calling  to  faint,  or  fail  perhaps,  for  a  want  of  that  patron- 
age which  it  is  their  duty  to  bestow  ?  This  ought  not,  must  not  be.  The  enemies 
of  our  Government  have  no  object  of  deadlier  hate  than  the  system  of  common 
schools.  It  is  their  design  to  shroud  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
moral  and  intellectual  darkness.  The  teacher  is  their  especial  aversion.  Shall 
we  not  maintain  the  honor  of  our  profession,  preserve  our  own  power,  exhibit  our 
own  progress,  manifest  our  own  patriotism,  by  making  our  jirofessional  organ 
more-efficient  and  more-useful  than  it  has  ever  been  ? 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  danger  to  the  common-school  system  ap- 
peared so  imminent  as  at  the  present.  All  the  elements  of  opposition  whieli  have 
been  arrayed  against  the  schools  in  the  past  will  now  appear  with  redoubled 
force.  Our  people,  unaccustomed  to  feel  any  burden  of  government,  will  antici- 
pate the  severity  of  taxation,  and  more-reiidily  ac(iuiesce  in  the  apparent  neces- 
sity of  taking  from  tlieir  children  the  means  of  education.  Demagogues  will 
endeavor  to  stimulate  tiie  fears  of  the  people ;  and  unless  we,  the  Teachers  of 
Illinois,  oppose  a  solid  front  in  behalf  of  the  rising  generation,  the  children  will 
be  the  most-serious  sufferers  by  oui-  national  misfortunes. 

We  appeal  to  the  teachers  to  sustain  their  periodical,  to  assist  it  by  their 
means,  by  their  influence  in  extending  its  circulation,  and  by  their  contributions 
to  its  pages. 

By  the  arrangement  of  the  publishers,  the  publication  of  the  Northii<cxt<rn  Home 
and  School  Journal  has  been  discontinued,  and  its  interest  and  good-will  have  been 
transferred  to  the;  Teaciiku.  liy  this  union  of  the  educational  influences  of  the 
State  much  good  will  be  effected.  It  is  hoped  that  the  energetic  and  enterpris- 
ing Commissioner  of  Cook  county  will  find  time  to  make  contributions  from  his 
pen  to  the  pages  of  the  Teaciiek. 

To  predict  what  tlie  Teaciieii  will  accomplish  during  the  ensuing  year  would  l)e 
vain;  but  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  Education  in  all 
its  departments,  and  as  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power  to  make  our  monthly  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  publication  to  teachers  of  every  grade,  but  especially  the 
younger  and  more-inexperieiiccd.     In  this  effort  we  hope  to  be  assisted  by  the 


bu-rft  toaehiiig  taleiit  and  uxpcrieiicu  in  the  State.  We  would  be  particularly 
pleased  to  receive  the  various  items  of"  local  interest  from  teachers  in  every  part 
of  the  State.  Condensed  reports  of  Teachers'  Institutes  will  be  especially  wel- 
come, and  we  liopc  during  the  year  to  record  a  brief  history  of  every  one  held  in 
the  State. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS,  AND  TERMS  OF  SUBSCEIPTION. 

The  publisher  takes  j)lousurc  in  aunouneing  tliat  the  Tkacukr  during  the  year 
1862  will  \ni  under  the  editorial  inanagcn)cnt  of  Mr.  Alkxaxdeii  M.  Gow,  of  Dixon, 
whoso  eminent  cnuiliKcations,  long  experience,  and  distinguished  success,  have 
secured  for  him  a  leading  position  among  the  practical  teachers  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Gow  has  in  former  times  written  valuable  articles  for  the  Tkachek.  Mr.  Samuel 
A.  Briggs,  of  Chicago,  will  continue  in  the  position  of  Associate  and  Mathemat- 
ical Editor,  in  wiiich  capacity  he  has  rendered  efficient  and  acceptable  service 
during  the  latter  lialf  of  the  year  just  closed. 

After  the  Januai'v  number,  which  is  necessarily  delayed  till  about  the  15th,  the 
Teachepv  will  be  promptly  mailed  to  subscribers  by  the  Jirst  of  the  month  for  which 
it  bears  date. 

The  Illinois  Teacher  is  the  Official  Organ  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  will  contain  fretjuent  communications  from  him  on  matters  of 
special  interest  and  importance  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

Each  number  of  the  Teaciikr  will  contain  40  pages,  exclusive  of  advertisements, 
making  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  volume  of  480  pages.  With  the  last  number  of 
the  year  will  be  sent  a  title-page  and  index  for  the  volume. 

Letters  containing  subscriptions,  and  business  communications  of  every  kind, 
should  be  addressed  to  N.  C.  XASON,  Peoria,  Illinois;  articles  for  publication 
(except  for  the  Mallmnatical  Department),  and  all  other  communications  relating 
exclusively  to  the  editorial  management  of  the  Teacher,  to  ALEX.  M.  GOW, 
Dixon,  Illinois  ;  communications  for  the  Mathematical  Department  to  SAMUEL 
A.  BRIGGS,  (P.O.  Box  3148)  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Terms  of  Subscription. —  For  a  single  copy.  One  Dollar  a  year.  Eleven  copies 
for  Ten  Dollars ;  Twenty-three  copies  for  Twenty  Dollars,  and  any  additional  num- 
ber ordered  by  a  person  who  has  already  ordered  twenty-three  copies  will  be  sent 
for  85  cents' each.  The  copies  ordered  for  a  club  will  be  addressed  to  the  indi- 
viduals composing  the  club,  and  will  be  sent  to  different  post-offices,  if  so  de.sired. 

All  subscriptions  will  begin  with  the  month  in  which  they  are  received,  unless 
special  instructions  to  the  contrary  arc  given:  back  numbers  will  always  be  fur- 
nished as  far  as  possible  when  requested.     Payment  in  all  cases  in  advance. 

In  sending  subscriptions  be  careful  to  write  all  names  of  persons  and  post-offices 
distinctly.  In  remitting  large  amounts  send  drafts  if  convenient.  Fractions  of  a 
dollar  may  be  sent  in  postage-stamps. 

Any  subscriber  to  the  Teacher  can  obtain  any  one  of  the  Eastern  $3  Monthlies 
by  remitting  to  us  Two  Dollars,  or  two  or  more  of  them  for  Two  Dollars  each. 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 


Tlie  annexed  table  shows  the  rates  of  advertising  in  S2 
the  Teacher.  Bills  will  be  ma<io  out  against  j'early  ad- 
vertisers, and  p.iymeut  expected,  twice  a  year  —  in  the 
months  of  Juno  and  December.  Advertisements  in- 
serted for  parties  who  do  not  advertise  with  us  regular- 
ly must  be  paid  for  on  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
which  they  are  ordered.  Advertisers  should  in  all  cases 
state  how  many  insertions  are  desired  and  how  much 
space  they  wish  to  occupy ;  otherwise,  their  advertise- 
ments will  bo  displayed  according  to  the  taste  and  jud 
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mcnt  of  the  printers,  continued  till  forbid,  and  bills  be  rendered  accordingly.  No  advertisement 
will  be  counted  less  than  \^  page.  All  material  alterations  of  standing  advertisements  will  be 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  page. 

]V.  C.  IVASOIV,  PuLblisher. 
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